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'N  the  eighteenth  of  January  1691,  the  king,  having 
been  detained  some  days  by  adverse  winds,  went  on 
board  at  Gravesend.  Four  yachts  had  been  fitted  up  for 
him  and  for  his  retinue.  Among  his  attendants  were 
Norfolk,  Ormond,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Portland,  Mon- 
mouth, Zulestein,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Two  distin- 
guished admirals,  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  George  Eooke, 
commanded  the  men  of  war  which  formed  the  convoy. 
The  passage  was  tedious  and  disagreeable.  During  many 
hours  the  fleet  was  becalmed  off  the  Godwin  Sands ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  that  the  soundings  proved  the 
coast  of  Holland  to  be  near.  The  sea  fog  was  so  thick 
that  no  land  could  be  seen ;  and  it  was  not  thought  safe 
for  the  ships  to  proceed  further  in  the  darkness.  William, 
tired  out  by  the  voyage,  and  impatient  to  be  once  more  in 
his  beloved  country,  determined  to  land  in  an  open  boat 
The  noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  risking  so  valuable  a  life ;  but,  when  they  found 
that  his  mind  was  made  up,  they  insisted  on  sharing  the 
danger.  That  danger  proved  more  serious  than  they  had 
expected.  It  had  been  supposed  that  in  an  hour  the 
party  would  be  on  shore.  But  great  masses  of  floating  ice 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  skiff:  the  night  came  on : 
the  fog  grew  thicker :  the  waves  broke  over  the  king  and 
the  courtiers.  Once  the  keel  struck  on  a  sand  bank,  and 
was  with  great  difficulty  got  off.  The  hardiest  mariners 
showed  some  signs  of  uneasiness.  But  William,  through 
IV.  A 
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the  whole  night,  was  as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Kensington.  '*For  shame,''  he  said  to 
one  of  the  dismayed  sailors :  "  are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my 
company?"  A  bold  Dutch  seaman  ventured  to  spring 
out,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  swam  and  scrambled  through 
breakers,  ice  and  mud,  to  firm  ground.  Here  he  dis- 
charged a  musket  and  lighted  a  fire  as  a  signal  that  he  was 
safe.  None  of  his  fellow-passengers,  however,  thought  it 
prudent  to  follow  his  example.  They  lay  tossing  in  sight 
of  the  flame  which  he  had  kindled,  till  the  first  pale  light 
of  a  January  morning  showed  them  that  they  were  close  to 
the  island  of  Goree.  The  king  and  his  lords,  stiff  with 
cold,  and  covered  with  icicles,  gladly  landed  to  warm  and 
rest  themselves.* 

After  reposing  some  hours  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant, 
William  proceeded  to  the  Hague.  He  was  impatiently 
expected  there :  for,  though  the  fleet  which  brought  him 
was  not  visible  from  the  shore,  the  royal  salutes  had  been 
heard  through  the  mist,  and  had  apprised  the  whole  coast 
of  his  arrival.  Thousands  had  assembled  at  Honslacr<lyk 
to  welcome  him  with  applause  which  came  from  tlicir 
hearts  and  which  went  to  his  heart  That  was  one  of  the 
few  white  days  of  a  life,  beneficent  indeed  and  glorious, 
but  far  from  happy.  After  more  than  two  years  passed 
in  a  strange  land,  the  exile  had  again  set  foot  on  his  native 
soil.  He  heard  again  the  language  of  his  nursery.  He 
saw  again  the  scenery  and  the  architecture  which  were  in- 
separably associated  in  his  mind  with  the  recollections  of 
childhood  and  the  sacred  feelings  of  home;  the  dreary 
mounds  .of  sand,  shells  and  weeds,  on  which  the  waves  of 
the  German  Ocean  broke;  the  interminable  meadow.s  in- 
tersected by  trenches ;  the  straight  canals ;  the  villas  bright 
with  paint,  and  adorned  with  quaint  images  and  inscrip- 
tions. He  had  lived  during  many  weary  months  among  a 
people  who  did  not  love  him,  who  did  not  undersLmd 
him,  who  could   never   forget  that  he   was  a  foreigner. 

®  Relation  do  la  Voyajco  do  Sa  Majesto  Britannique  en  Hollande,  enricliie 
do  planches  tK-a  curieiwes,  1G92 ;  Wagcuaar;  London  Gazette,  Jan.  2a 
169  f;  Bumet^iL  71. 
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Those  Englishmen  who  served  him  most  faithfully  served 
him  without  enthusiasm,  without  personal  attachment,  and 
merely  fix)m  a  sense  of  public  duty.  In  their  hearts  they 
were  sorry  that  they  had  no  choice  but  between  an  English 
tyrant  and  a  Dutch  deliveren  All  was  now  changed. 
WiUiam  was  among  a  population  by  which  he  was  adored, 
as  Elizabeth  had  been  adored  when  she  rode  through  her 
army  at  Tilbury,  as  Charles  the  Second  had  been  adored 
when  he  landed  at  Dover.  It  is  true  that  the  old  enemies 
of  the  House  of  Orange  had  not  been  inactive  during  the 
absence  of  the  Stadtholder.  There  had  been,  not  indeed 
clamors,  but  mutterings  against  him.  He  had,  it  was 
said,  neglected  his  native  land  for  his  new  kingdom. 
Whenever  the  dignity  of  the  English  flag,  whenever 
the  prosperity  of  the  English  trade  was  concerned,  he 
forgot  that  he  was  a  Hollander.  But,  as  soon  as  his 
well-remembered  face  was  again  seen,  all  jealousy,  all 
coldness,  was  at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  boor,  not 
a  fisherman,  not  an  artisan,  in  the  crowds  which  lined 
the  road  fix)m  Honslaerdyk  to  the  Hague,  whose  heart 
did  not  swell  with  pride  at  the  thought  that  the  first 
minister  of  Holland  had  become  a  great  King,  had 
freed  the  English,  and  had  conquered  the  Irish.  It 
would  have  been  madness  in  William  to  travel  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Westminster  without  a  guard;  but 
in  his  own  land  he  needed  no  swbrds  or  carbines  to 
defend  him.  "Do  not  keep  the  people  off;"  he  cried: 
"let  them  come  close  to  me:  they  are  all  my  good 
friends."  He  soon  learned  that  sumptuous  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  his  entrance  into  the  Hague. 
At  first  he  murmured  and  objected.  He  detested,  he  said, 
noise  and  display.  The  necessary  cost  of  the  war  was  quite 
heavy  enough.  He  hoped  that  his  kind  fellow-townsmen 
would  consider  him  as  a  neighbor,  born  and  bred  among 
them,  and  would  not  pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to 
treat  him  ceremoniously.  But  all  his  expostulations  were 
vain.  The  Hollanders,  simple  and  parsimonious  as  their 
ordinary  habits  were,  had  set  their  hearts  on  giving  their 
illustrious  countryman  a  reception  suited  to  his  dignity  and 
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to  his  merit ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  yield.  On  the 
day  of  bis  triumph  the  concourse  was  immense.  All  the 
wheeled  carriages  and  horses  of  the  province  were  too  few 
for  the  multitude  of  those  who  flocked  to  the  show.  Many 
thousands  came  sliding  or  skating  along  the  frozen  canals 
from  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  Delft.  At 
ten  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  the 
great  bell  of  the  Town  House  gave  the  signal.  Sixteen 
hundred  substantial  burghers,  well  armed,  and  clad  in  the 
finest  dresses  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of 
their  wardrobes,  kept  order  in  the  crowded  streets.  Bal- 
conies and  scaffolds,  embowered  in  evergreens  and  hung 
with  tapestry,  hid  the  windows.  The  royal  coach,  escorted 
by  an  army  of  halberdiers  and  running  footmen,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  train  of  splendid  equipages,  passed  under 
numerous  arches  rich  with  carving  and  painting,  amid 
incessant  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  king  our  sladtholder." 
The  front  of  the  Town  House  and  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
market-place  were  in  a  blaze  with  brilliant  colors.  Civic 
crowns,  trophies,  emblems  of  arts,  of  sciences,  of  commerce, 
and  of  agriculture,  appeared  every  where.  In  one  place 
William  saw  portrayed  the  glorious  actions  of  his  ancestors. 
There  was  the  silent  prince,  the  founder  of  the  Batavian 
commonwealth,  passing  the  Meuse  with  his  warriors.  There 
was  the  more  impetuous  Maurice  leading  the  charge  at 
Nieuport  A  little  further  on,  the  hero  might  retrace  the 
eventful  story  of  his  own  life.  He  was  a  child  at  his  wid- 
owed mother's  knee.  He  was  at  the  altar  with  Mary's 
hand  in  his.  He  was  landing  at  Torbay.  He  was  swim- 
ming through  the  Boyne.  There,  too,  was  a  boat  amid 
the  ice  and  the  breakers ;  and  above  it  was  most  appropri- 
ately inscribed,  in  the  majestic  language  of  Rome,  the  say- 
ing of  the  great  Eoman,  "  What  dost  thou  fear  ?  Thou 
hast  Caesar  on  board."  The  task  of  furnishing  the  Latin 
mottoes  had  been  intrusted  to  two  men,  who,  till  Bentley 
appeared,  held  the  highest  place  among  the  classical 
scholars  of  that  age.  Spanheim,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Boman  medals  was  unrivaled,  imitated,  not  unsuccessfully, 
the  noble  conciseness  of  those  ancient  legends  which  he  had 
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assidaously  studied ;  and  he  was  assisted  by  Gh^ssvius,  who 
then  filled  a  chair  at  Utrecht,  and  whose  jnst  reputation  had 
drawn  to  that  University  multitudes  of  students  from  every 
part  of  Protestant  Europe.*  When  the  night  came,  fire- 
works were  exhibited  on  the  great  tank  which  washes  the 
walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Federation.  That  tank  was  now 
as  hard  as  marble ;  and  the  Dutch  boasted  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  seen,  even  on  the  terrace  of  Versailles,  more 
brilliant  than  the  effect  produced  by  the  innumerable  cas- 
cades of  flame  which  were  reflected  in  the  smooth  mirror 
of  ice.t  The  English  lords  congratulated  their  master  on 
his  immense  popularity.  ^'  Yes,"  said  he ;  ''  but  I  am  not 
the  favorite.  The  shouting  was  nothing  to  what  it  woidd 
have  been  if  Mary  had  been  with  me." 

A  few  hours  after  the  triumphal  entry,  the  king  attended 
a  sitting  of  the  States  General.  His  last  appearance  among 
them  had  been  on  the  day  on  which  be  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. He  had  then,  amid  the  broken  words  and  loud 
weeping  of  those  grave  senators,  thanked  them  for  the 
kindness  with  which  they  had  watched  over  his  childl^ood, 
trained  his  young  mind,  and  supported  his  authority  in  his 
riper  years ;  and  he  had  solemnly  commended  his  beloved 
wife  to  their  care.  He  now  came  back  among  them  the 
king  of  three  kingdoms,  the  head  of  the  greatest  coalition 
that  Europe  had  seen  during  a  hundred  and  eighty  years; 
and  nothing  was  heard  in  the  hall  but  applause  and  con- 
gratulations.:^ 

*  The  names  of  these  two  great  scholars  are  associated  in  a  very  interasi- 
ing  letter  of  Bentlej  to  Grseyins,  dated  April  29,  1698.  *'  Sciunt  omnes  qui 
mo  norunt,  et  si  vitam  mihi  Deus  O.KL  prorogavent,  scient  etiam  posteri,  ut 
te  et  rdv  iravv  Spanhemium,  geminos  hujus  svi  Dioscuros,  lucida  literamm 
sidera,  semper  prsedicayerim,  semper  veneratus  aim.** 

f  Relation  de  la  Vojrage  de  8a  Majoste  Britannique  en  Hollande,  1692 ; 
London  (gazette,  Feb.  2,  169 }  ;  Lc  Triompbe  Royal  ou  Ton  yoit  descrits  les 
Arcs  de  Triomphe,  Pyramides,  Tableaux  et  Devises  au  Nombre  de  66,  erigez 
t  la  Haye  &  Thonneur  do  Guillaume  Trois,  1692 ;  Le  Camayal  de  la  Haye, 
169L    This  last  work  is  a  savage  pasquinade  on  William. 

X  London  Gazette,  Feb.  5,  169  f ;  His  Ma|e6ty*s  Speech  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  at  the  Hague,  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary N.S.,  together  with  the  Answer  of  their  High  and  Mighty  Lordship^ 
as  both  are  extracted  out  of  the  Register  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  States 
General,  169L 
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By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  Hague  were  overflowing 
with  the  equipages  and  retinues  of  princes  and  embassa- 
dors who  came  flocking  to  the  great  Congress.  First  ap- 
peared the  ambitious  and  ostentatious  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Brandenberg,  who,  a  few  years  later,  took  the  title  of  King 
of  Prussia.  Then  arrived  the  young  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  Regent  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  Cas- 
sel  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  a  long  train  of  sovereign 
princes,  sprung  from  the  illustrious  houses  of  Brunswick, 
of  Saxony,  of  Holstein,  and  of  Nassau.  The  Marquess  of 
Gtestanaga,  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  repaired 
to  the  assembly  from  the  viceregal  Court  of  Brussels.  Ex- 
traordinary ministers  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor,  by 
the  Kings  of  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  There  was  scarcely  room  in  the  town 
and  the  neighborhood  for  the  English  lords  and  gentlemen 
and  the  German  counts  and  barons  whom  curiosity  or 
official  duty  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
grave  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious  of  nations 
was  ,as  gay  as  Venice  in  the  Carnival.  The  walks  cut 
among  those  noble  limes  and  elms  in  which  the  villa  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  is  embosomed  were  gay  with  the 
plumes,  the  stars,  the  flowing  wigs,  the  embroidered  coats, 
and  the  gold-hilted  swords  of  gallants  from  London,  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna.  With  the  nobles  were  mingled  sharpers 
not  less  gorgeously  attired  than  they.  At  night  the  hazard- 
tal)les  were  thronged;  and  the  theater  was  filled  to  the 
roof.  Princely  banquets  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  The  meats  were  served  in  gold  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  that  old  Teutonic  fashion  with  which  Shakspeare 
had  made  his  countrymen  familiar,  as  often  as  any  of  the 
great  princes  proposed  a  health,  the  kettledrums  and  trum- 
pets sounded.  Some  English  lords,  particularly  Devonshire, 
gave  entertainments  which  vied  with  those  of  sovereigns. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  German  potentates,  though  gen- 
erally disposed  to  be  litigious  and  punctilious  about  eti- 
quette, associated,  on  this  occasion,  in  an  unceremonious 
manner,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  passion  for 
genealogical  and  heraldic  controversy.    The  taste  for  wine, 
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which  was  then  characteristio  of  their  nation,  they  had  not 
foigotten.  At  the  table  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
much  mirth  was  caused  by  the  gravity  of  the  statesmen  of 
Holland,  who,  sober  themselves,  confuted  out  of  Grotius 
and  PufTendorf  the  nonsense  stuttered  by  the  tipsy  nobles 
of  the  empire.  One  of  those  nobles  swallowed  so  many 
bumpers  that  he  tumbled  into  the  turf  fire,  and  was  not 
pull^  out  till  his  fine  velvet  suit  had  been  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  business  was  not  neg^ 
lected.  A  formal  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  at 
which  William  presided.  In  a  short  and  dignified  speech, 
which  was  speedily  circulated  throughout  Europe,  he  set 
forth  the  necessity  of  firm  union  and  strenuous  exertion. 
The  profound  respect  with  which  he  was  heard  by  that 
splendid  assembly  caused  bitter  mortification  to  his  ene- 
mies both  in  England  and  in  France.  The  German  poten- 
tates were  bitterly  reviled  for  yielding  precedence  to  an 
upstart  Indeed  the  most  iUustrious  among  them  paid  to 
him  such  marks  of  deference  as  they  would  scarcely  have 
deigned  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  mingled  with  the 
crowd  in  his  antechamber,  and  at  his  table  behaved  as  re- 
spectfully  as  any  English  lord  in  waiting.  In  one  carica- 
ture the  allied  princes  were  represented  as  muzzled  bears, 
some  with  crowns,  some  with  caps  of  state.  William  had 
them  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  teaching  them  to  dance.  In 
another  caricature,  he  appeared  taking  his  ease  in  an  arm 
choir,  with  his  feet  on  a  cushion,  and  his  hat  on  his  head, 
while  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria,  uncovered, 
occupied  small  stools  on  the  right  and  left :  the  crowd  of 
Landgraves  and  Sovereign  dukes  stood  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance; and  Gastanaga,  the  unworthy  successor  of  Alva, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  heretic  tyrant  on  bended  knee.f 

It  was  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  before  the  be- 

o  Relation  de  la  Yojage  de  Sa  Majesty  Britannique  en  Hollande ;  Burnet, 
ii.  72;  London  Gazette,  Feb.  12,  19,  23,  169} ;  M^moires  du  Comte  de 
B^na ;  William  Fuller's  Memoirs. 

t  Wageoaar,  bdi. ;  Le  Gamaval  de  la  Haje,  Mars  1691 ;  Le  Tabouret  des 
Electeurs,  April,  1691 ;  Ceremonial  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  k  la  Ilaye  entre  le 
Roi  Guillaume  et  les  Electeurs  de  Bavi^re  et  de  Brandebourg.  This  last 
tract  is  a  M&  presented  to  the  British  Museam  by  Oeorge  IV. 
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ginning  of  summer,  two  himdred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
would  be  in  the  field  against  France.^  The  contingent 
which  each  of  the  allied  powers  was  to  furnish  was  n:iade 
known.  Matters  about  which  it  would  have  been  inexpe- 
dient to  put  forth  any  declaration  were  privately  discussed 
by  the  King  of  England  with  his  allies.  On  this  occasion, 
as  on  every  other  important  occasion  during  his  reign,  he 
was  his  own  minister  for  foreign  aflGairs.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  form  that  he  should  be  attended  by  a  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  and  Nottingham  had  therefore  followed  him 
to  Holland.  But  Nottingham,  though  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  internal  government  of  England  he  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  his  master's  confidence,  knew  little  more 
about  the  business  of  the  Congress  than  what  he  saw  in  the 
Gazettes. 

This  mode  of  transacting  business  would  now  be  thought 
most  unconstitutional;  and  many  writers,  applying  the 
standard  of  their  own  age  to  the  transactions  of  a  former 
age,  have  severely  blamed  William  for  acting  without  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  and  his  ministers  for  submitting  to 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  transactions  which  deeply  con- 
cerned the  honor  of  the  Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. Yet  surely  the  presumption  is  that  what  the  most 
honest  and  honorable  men  of  both  parties,  Nottingham,  for 
example,  among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the  Whigs, 
not  only  did,  but  avowed,  can  not  have  been  altogether  in- 
excusable ;  and  a  very  sufficient  excuse  will  without  diffi- 
culty be  found. 

Tlie  doctrine  that  the  sovereign  is  not  responsible  is 
doubtiess  as  old  as  any  part  of  our  constitution.  The  doc- 
trine that  his  ministers  are  responsible  is  also  of  immemo- 
rial antiquity.  That  where  there  is  no  responsibility  there 
can  be  no  trustworthy  security  against  maladministration, 
is  a  doctrine  which,  in  our  ago  and  country,  few  people  will 
be  inclined  to  dispute.  From  these  three  propositions  it 
plainly  follows  that  the  administration  is  likely  to  be  best 
conducted  when  the  sovereign  performs  no  public  act 
without  the  concurrence  and  instrumentality  of  a  minister. 

^  London  0«iatt%  Febi  t3,  ledf. 
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This  argoment  is  peifeotlj  sound.  But  we  most  remember 
that  argaments  are  oonstructed  in  one  way,  and  goyem* 
ments  in  another.  In  logic,  none  but  an  idiot  admits  the 
premises  and  denies  the  legitimate  conclusion.  But  in 
practice,  we  see  that  great  and  enlightened  communities 
often  persist,  generation  after  generation,  in  asserting  prin- 
ciples, and  refusing  to  act  on  those  principles.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  real  polity  thatever  existed  has  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  pure  idea  of  that  polity.  According  to 
the  pure  idea  of  constitutional  royalty,  the  prince  reigns  and 
does  not  govern;  and  constitutional  royalty,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists in  England,  comes  nearer  than  in  any  other  country  to 
the  pure  idea.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  imagine 
that  our  princes  merely  reign  and  never  govern.  In  the 
.*«venteenth  century  both  Whigs  and  Tories  thought  it 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  first  magistrate  to 
govern.  All  parties  agreed  in  blaming  Charles  the  Second 
for  not  being  his  own  Prime  Minister :  all  parties  agreed  in 
praising  James  for  being  his  own  Lord  High  Admiral ;  and 
all  parties  thought  it  natural  and  reasonable  that  William 
should  be  his  own  Foreign  Secretary. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of 
those  who  have  censured  the  manner  in  which  the  nego- 
tiations of  that  time  were  conducted  are  scarcely  consistent 
with  themselves.  For,  while  they  blame  William  for  be- 
ing his  own  Embassador  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague, 
they  praise  him  for  being  his  own  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland.  Yet  where  is  the  distinction  in  principle  between 
the  two  cases?  Surely  every  reason  which  can  be  brought 
to  prove  that  he  violated  the  Constitution,  when,  by  his 
own  sole  authority  he  made  compacts  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  will  equally  prove  that 
he  violated  the  Constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole  author- 
ity he  ordered  one  column  to  plunge  into  the  water  at 
Oldbridge  and  another  to  cross  the  bridge  of  Slane.  If 
the  Constitution  gave  him  the  command  of  the  forces  of 
the  State,  the  Constitution  gave  him  also  the  direction  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  State.  On  what  principle  then 
can  it  be  maintained  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  the 
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former  power  without  consulting  any  body,  but  that  he 
was  bound  to  exercise  the  latter  power  in  conformity  with 
the  advice  of  a  minister?  Will  it  be  said  that  an  error  in 
diplomacy  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  country 
than  an  error  in  strategy  ?  Surely  not  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  any  blunder  which  "William  might  have  made 
at  the  Hague  could  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic interests  than  a  defeat  at  the  Boyne.  Or  will  it  be  said 
that  there  was  greater  reason  for  placing  confidence  in  his 
military  than  in  his  diplomatic  skill?  Surely  not  In 
war  he  showed  some  great  moral  and  intellectual  qualities : 
but,  as  a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  high ;  and  of  his  many 
campaigns  only  two  were  decidedly  successful.  In  the 
talents  of  a  negotiator,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Of  the  interests  and  the  tempers  of  the 
continental  courts  he  knew  more  than  all  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil together.  Some  of  his  ministers  were  doubtless  men 
of  great  ability,  excellent  orators  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  versed  in  our  insular  politics.  But,  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress,  Caermarthen  and  Nottingham  would 
have  been  found  as  far  inferior  to  him  as  he  would  have 
been  found  inferior  to  them  in  a  parliamentary  debate  on 
a  question  purely  English.  The  coalition  against  France 
was  his  work.  He  alone  had  joined  together  the  parts  of 
that  great  whole;  and  he  alone  could  keep  them  together. 
If  he  had  trusted  that  vast  and  complicated  machine  in 
the  hands  of  any  of  his  subjects,  it  would  instantly  have 
fiadlen  to  pieces. 

Some  things  indeed  were  to  be  done  which  none  of  his 
subjecta  would  have  ventured  to  do.  Pope  Alexander 
was  really,  though  not  in  name,  one  of  the  allies:  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  have  him  for  a  friend ;  and 
yet  such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  that  an 
English  minister  might  well  shrink  from  having  any  deal- 
ings, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Vatican.  The  Secreta- 
ries of  State  were  glad  to  leave  a  matter  so  delicate  and  so 
full  of  risk  to  their  master,  and  to  be  able  to  protest  with 
truth  that  not  a  line  to  which  the  most  intolerant  Protest- 
ant could  object  luui  ever  gone  out  of  their  offices. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  William  ever  for- 
got that  his  especial,  his  hereditary,  mission  was  to  protect 
the  Beformed  Faith.  His  influence  with  Boman  Catholic 
princes  was  constantly  and  strenuouslj  exerted  for  the 
benefit  of  their  Protestant  subjects.  In  the  spring  of  1691, 
the  Waldensian  shepherds,  long  and  cruelly  persecuted, 
and  wearj  of  their  lives,  were  surprised  by  glad  tidings. 
Those  who  had  been  in  prison  for  heresy  returned  to  their 
homes.  Children,  who  had  been  taken  from  their  parents 
to  be  educated  by  priests,  were  sent  back.  Congregations, 
which  had  hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  with  extreme 
peril,  now  worshiped  Gbd  without  molestation  in  the  &ce 
of  day.  Those  simple  mountaineers  probably  never  knew 
that  their  &te  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Hague,  and  that  they  owed  the  happiness  of  their  firesides 
and  the  security  of  their  humble  temples  to  the  ascendency 
which  William  exercised  over  the  Duke  of  Savoy.* 

No  coalition  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memory 
has  had  an  abler  chief  than  William.  But  even  William 
often  contended  in  vain  against  those  vices  which  are  inhe* 
xent  in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions.  No  undertaking  which 
requires  the  hearty  and  long-continued  co-operation  of 
many  independent  states  is  likely  to  prosper.  Jealousies 
inevitably  spring  up.  Disputes  engender  disputes.  Every 
confederate  is  tempted  to  throw  on  others  some  part  of  the 
burden  which  he  ought  himself  to  bear.  Scarcely  one 
honestly  furnishes  the  promised  contingent.  Scarcely  one 
exactly  observes  the  appointed  day.  But  perhaps  no  coa- 
lition that  ever  existed  was  in  such  constant  danger  of 
dissolution  as  the  coalition  which  William  had  with  infi- 
nite difficulty  formed.  The  long  list  of  potentates,  who 
met  in  person  or  by  their  representatives  at  the  Hague, 
looked  well  in  the  Gazettes.  The  crowd  of  princely  equip- 
ages, attended  by  many-colored  guards  and  lacqueys, 
looked  well  among  the  lime-trees  of  the  Voorhout.  But 
the  very  circumstances  which  made  the  Congress  more 

*  The  secret  article  by  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  bound  himself  to  grant 
toleration  to  the  Waldensefl  is  in  Dumont's  collection.  It  was  signed  Feb- 
mazj  8,  leSl.' 
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Bplendid  than  other  congresses  made  the  league  weaker 
titan  other  leagues.  The  more  numerous  the  allies,  the 
more  numerous  were  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
alliance.  It  was  impossible  that  twenty  governments,  di- 
vided by  quarrels  about  precedence,  quarrels  about  terri- 
tory, quarrels  about  trade,  quarrels  about  religion,  could 
long  act  together  in  perfect  harmony.  That  they  acted 
together  during  several  years  in  imperfect  harmony  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom,  patience  and  firmness  of  Wil- 
liam. 

The  situation  of  his  great  enemy  was  very  different.  The 
resources  of  the  French  monarchy,  though  certainly  not 
equal  to  those  of  England,  Holland,  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  the  Empire  of  Germany  united,  were  yet  very  formi- 
dable :  they  were  all  collected  in  a  central  position :  they 
were  all  under  the  absolute  direction  of  a  single  mind. 
Lewis  could  do  with  two  words  what  William  could  hardly 
bring  about  by  two  months  of  n^otiation  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  Brussels^  Turin  and  Vienna.  Thus  France  was 
found  equal  in  effective  strength  to  all  the  states  which 
were  combmed  against  her.  For  in  the  political,  as  in  the 
natural  world,  there  may  be  an  equality  of  momentum  be- 
tween unequal  bodies,  when  the  body  which  is  inferior  in 
weight  is  superior  in  velocity. 

This  was  soon  signally  proved.  In  March  the  princes 
and  embassadors  who  had  been  assembled  at  the  Hague 
separated :  and  scarcely  had  they  separated  when  all  their 
plans  were  disconcerted  by  a  bold  and  skillful  move  of  the 
enemy. 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  was 
likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  Eu- 
rope. That  eflfect  ho  determined  to  counteract  by  striking 
a  sudden  and  terrible  blow.  While  his  enemies  were  set- 
tling how  many  troops  each  of  them  should  furnish,  he 
ordered  numerous  divisions  of  his  army  to  march  from 
widely  distant  points  toward  Mons,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  fortresses  which 
protected  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  His  purpose  was  dis- 
covered only  when  it  was  all  but  accomplished.    William, 
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who  had  retired  for  a  iGsw  days  to  Loo,  learned,  with  sur* 
prise  and  extreme  vexation,  that  cavalry,  in&ntry,  artillery, 
bridges  of  boats,  were  fiut  approaching  the  fated  city  by 
many  converging  routes.  A  hundred  thousand  men  had 
been  brought  together.  All  the  implements  of  war  had 
been  largely  provided  by  Louvois,  the  first  of  living  ad- 
ministrators. The  command  was  intrusted  to  Luxemburg, 
the  first  of  living  generala  The  scientific  operations  were 
directed  by  Yauban,  the  first  of  living  engineers.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  kindle  emulation 
through  all  the  ranks  of  a  gallant  and  loyal  army,  the  rfiag- 
nificent  king  himself  bad  set  out  fix>m  Versailles  for  the 
camp.  Yet  William  had  still  some  faint  hope  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  raise  the  siege.  He  flew  to  the  Hague,  put 
all  the  forces  of  the  States  General  in  motion,  and  sent 
pressing  messages  to  the  German  Prince&  Within  three 
weeks  after  he  had  received  the  first  hint  of  the  danger,  he 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  besieged  city,  at  the  head 
of  near  fifty  thousand  troops  of  different  nations.  To  at- 
tack a  superior  force  commanded  by  such  a  captain  as 
Luxemburg  was  a  bold,  almost  a  desperate,  enterprise. 
Yet  William  was  so  sensible  that  the  loss  of  Mons  would 
be  an  almost  irreparable  disaster  and  disgrace  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  run  the  hazard.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  event  of  the  siege  would  determine  the  policy  of  the 
Courts  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  Those  courts  had 
lately  seemed  inclined  to  join  the  coalition.  If  Mons  fell, 
they  would  certainly  remain  neutral ;  they  might  possibly 
become  hostila  "The  risk,"  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  "is 
great :  yet  I  am  not  without  hope.  I  will  do  what  can  be 
done.  The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  On  the  very 
day  on  which  this  letter  was  written  Mons  fell.  The  sieg^ 
had  been  vigorously  pressed.  Lewis  himself,  though  suffer- 
ing firom  the  goutj  had  set  the  example  of  strenuous  exer- 
tion. His  household  troops,  the  finest  body  of  soldiers  in 
Europe,  had»  under  his  eye,  surpassed  themselves.  The 
young  nobles  of  his  court  had  tried  to  attract  his  notice  by 
exposing  themselves  to  the  hottest  fire  with  the  same  gay 
alacrity  with  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit  their  grace- 
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fill  figures  at  his  balls.  His  wounded  soldiers  were  charmed 
by  the  benignant  courtesy  with  which  he  walked  among 
their  pallets,  assisted  while  wounds  were  dressed  by  the 
hospital  surgeons,  and  break&sted  on  a  porringer  of  the 
hospital  broth.  While  all  was  obedience  and  enthusiasm 
among  the  besiegers,  all  was  disunion  and  dismay  among 
the  besieged.  The  duty  of  the  French  lines  was  so  well 
performed  that  no  messenger  sent  by  William  was  able  to 
cross  them.  The  garrison  did  not  know  that  relief  was 
close  at  hand.  The  burghers  were  appalled  by  the  prospect 
of  those  horrible  calamities  which  befall  cities  taken  by 
storm.  Showers  of  shells  and  red-hot  bullets  were  fidling 
in  the  streets.  The  town  was  on  fire  in  ten  places  at  once. 
The  peaceful' inhabitants  derived  an  unwonted  courage 
fix>m  the  excess  of  their  fear,  and  rose  on  the  soldiers. 
Thenceforth  resistance  was  impossible ;  and  a  capitulation 
was  concluded.  The  armies  then  retired  into  quarters. 
Military  operations  were  suspended  during  some  weeks : 
Lewis  returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles ;  and  William  paid 
a  short  visit  to  England,  where  his  presence  was  much 
needed.* 

He  found  the  ministers  still  employed  in  tracing  out  the 
ramifications  of  the  plot  which  had  been  discovered  just 
before  his  departure.  Early  in  January,  Preston,  Ashton, 
and  Elliot  had  been  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey.  They 
claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their  challenges.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  try  them  separately.  The  audience 
was  numerous  and  splendid.  Many  peers  were  present. 
The  Lord  President  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  at- 
tended in  order  to  prove  that  the  papers  produced  in  Court 
were  the  same  which  Billop  had  brought  to  Whitehall.  A 
considerable  number  of  judges  appeared  on  the  bench ; 

♦  London  Gaz«tto  from  March  26,  to  April  13,  1691 ;  Konthly  Mercuries 
of  March  and  April;  William's  Lotten  to  HeinsiuB  of  March  18,  and  29, 
April  7,  9;  Dangcan*fl  Memoirs;  The  Sicg©  of  Mona,  a  tragi-comedy,  1691. 
In  this  drama  the  clergy,  who  oro  in  the  interest  of  France,  persuade  the 
burghers  to  dehver  up  the  town.  This  treason  calls  forth  an  indignant  ezcla- 
matkm: 

"  Oh  priestcTaft,  Rhopcrafl,  how  do  yo  effeminate 
The  minds  of  men  I" 
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and  Holt  presided.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  well  deserves  to  be  attentively 
studied,  and  to  be  compared  with  the  reports  of  other 
trials  which  had  not  long  before  taken  place  under  the 
same  roof.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  tribunal  had  under 
gone  in  a  few  months  a  change  so  complete  that  it  might 
seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  ages.  Twelve  years 
earlier,  unhappy  Boman  Catholics,  accused  of  wickedness 
which  had  never  entered  into  their  thoughts,  had  stood  in 
that  dock.  The  witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  repeated  their 
hideous  fictions  amid  the  applauding  hums  of  the  audience. 
The  judges  had  shared,  or  had  pretended  to  share,  the 
stupid  credulity  and  the  savage  passions  of  the  populace, 
had  exchanged  smiles  and  compliments  with  the  perjured 
informers,  had  roared  down  the  arguments  feebly  stam- 
mered forth  by  the  prisoners,  and  had  not  been  ashamed, 
in  passing  the  sentence  of  death,  to  make  ribald  jests  on 
purgatory  and  the  mass.  As  soon  as  the  butchery  of 
Papists  was  over,  the  butchery  of  Whigs  had  commenced ; 
and  the  judges  had  applied  themselves  to  their  new  work; 
with  even  more  than  their  old  barbarity.  To  these  scan- 
dals the  Revolution  had  put  an  end.  Whoever,  after 
perusing  the  trials  of  Ireland  and  Pickering,  of  Grove  and 
Berry,  of  Sidney,  Cornish,  and  Alice  Lisle,  turns  to  the 
trials  of  Preston  and  Ashton,  will  be  astonished  by  the 
contrast.  The  solicitor-general,  Somers,  conducted  the 
prosecutions  with  a  moderation  and  humanity  of  which  his 
predecessors  had  left  him  no  example.  "I  did  never 
think,"  he  said,  "that  it  was  the  part  of  any  who  were  of 
council  for  the  king  in  cases  of  this  nature  to  aggravate 
the  crime  of  the  prisoners,  or  to  put  false  colors  on  the 
evidence."*    Holt's  conduct  was  faultless.     PoUexfen,  an 

•  Trial  of  Preston  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.  A  person  who  was 
present  gives  the  following  account  of  Somera's  opening  speech :  '*  In  the 
opening  the  evidence,  there  was  no  affected  exaggeration  of  matters,  nor 
ostentation  of  a  patid  eloquence,  ooe  after  another,  as  in  former  trials,  like 
so  many  geese  cackling  in  a  row.  Here  was  nothing  besides  &ir  matter  of 
/act,  or  natural  and  just  reflections  from  thence  arising."  The  pamphlet  from 
which  I  quote  these  words  is  entitled.  An  Account  of  the  late  homd  Con- 
spiracy by  a  Person  who  was  Present  at  the  Trials,  1691. 
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older  man  than  Holt  or  Somers,  retained  a  little — and  a 
little  was  too  much — of  the  tone  of  that  bad  school  in 
which  he  had  been  bred  But,  though  he  once  or  twice 
forgot  the  austere  decorum  of  his  place,  he  can  not  be 
accused  of  any  violation  of  substantial  justice.  The  pris- 
oners themselves  seem  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  fiiir- 
ness  and  gentleness  with  which  they  were  treated  "I 
would  not  mislead  the  jury,  I  *11  assure  you,"  said  Holt  to 
Preston,  "  nor  do  your  lordship  any  manner  of  injury  in 
the  world."  "  No,  my  lord,"  said  Preston ;  "  I  see  it  well 
enough  that  your  lordship  would  not"  "  Whatever  my 
fate  may  be,"  said  Ashton,  *'  I  can  not  but  own  that  I  have 
had  a  fkir  trial  for  my  life." 

The  culpnts  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of  the 
sohcitor-general  or  by  the  impartiality  of  the  CJourt :  for 
the  evidence  was  irresistible.  The  meaning  of  the  papers 
seized  by  Billop  was  so  plain  that  the  dullest  juryman 
could  not  misunderstand  it.  Of  these  papers,  part  was 
fully  proved  to  be  in  Preston's  handwriting.  Part  was  in 
Ashton's  handwriting ;  but  this  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution had  not  the  means  of  proving.  They  therefore 
rested  the  case  against  Ashton  on  the  indisputable  facts 
that  the  treasonable  packet  had  been  found  in  his  bosom, 
and  that  ho  had  used  language  which  was  quite  unintel- 
Ugible  except  on  the  supposition  that  ho  had  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  contents.* 

Both  Preston  and  Ashton  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death.  Ashton  was  speedily  executed.  He  might  have 
saved  his  life  by  making  disclosures.  But  though  he  de- 
clared that  if  he  were  spared,  he  would  always  be  a  faith- 
ful subject  of  their  majesties,  he  was  ftdly  resolved  not 
to  give  up  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  In  this  resolu- 
tion ho  was  encouraged  by  the  non-jui*ing  divines  who 
attended  him  in  his  cell.  It  was  probably  by  their  influ- 
ence that  he  was  induced  to  deliver  to  the  sheriffs  on  the 
scaflTold  a  declaration  which  he  had  transcribed  and  signed, 
but  had  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  composed  or  attentively 
considered.    In  this  paper  he  was  made  to  complain  of  the 

*  SUtoTrialA. 
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unfiumess  of  a  trial  which  he  had  himself  in  public  ac- 
knowledged to  be  eminentlj  fair.  He  was  also  made  to 
aver,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  papers  which  had  been  found  upon  him.  TJnforta- 
nately,  his  declaration,  when  inspected,  proved  to  be  in 
the  same  handwriting  with  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  papers.    He  died  with  manly  fortitude.* 

Elliot  was  not  brought  to  trial  The  evidence  against 
him  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  on  which  his  associates 
had  been  convicted ;  and  he  was  not  worth  the  anger  of 
the  government.  The  fate  of  Preston  was  long  in  suspense. 
The  Jacobites  affected  to  be  confident  that  the  government 
would  not  dare  to  shed  his  blood.  He  was,  they  said,  a 
favorite  at  Versailles,  and  his  death  would  be  followed  by 
a  terrible  retaliation.  They  scattered  about  the  streets  of 
London  papers  in  which  it  was  asserted  that,  if  any  harm 
befell  him,  Mountjoy,  and  all  the  other  Englishmen  of 
quality  who  were  prisoners  in  France,  would  be  broken  on 
the  wheel.+  These  absurd  threats  would  not  have  deferred 
the  execution  one  day.  But  those  who  had  Preston  in 
their  power  were-  not  unwilling  to  qpare  him  on  certain 
conditions.  He  was  privy  to  all  the  cotmsels  of  the  dis- 
affected party,  and  could  furnish  information  of  the  high- 
est value.  He  was  informed  that  his  fate  depended  on 
himself  The  straggle  was  long  and  severe.  Pride,  con- 
science, party  spirit,  were  on  one  side;  the  intense  love  of 
life  on  the  other.  He  went  during  a  time  irresolutely  to 
and  fro.  He  listened  to  his  brother  Jacobites ;  and  his 
courage  rose.  He  listened  to  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  his  heart  sank  within  him.  In  an  evening 
when  he  had  dined  and  drunk  his  claret,  he  feared  nothing. 
He  would  die  like  a  man,  rather  than  save  his  neck  by  an 
act  of  baseness.    But  his  temper  was  very  different  when 

♦  Paper  delivered  hj  Mr.  Ashton,  at  his  execution,  to  Sir  Francis  Child, 
Sheriff  of  London ;  Answer  to  the  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Ashton.  The 
Answer  was  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  afterward  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
Burnet,  ii.  10 ;  Letter  from  Bishop  Lloyd  to  Dodwell,  in  the  Be<x>nd  volume 
of  Gutch^s  OoDectanea  Curiosa. 

f  NarcisBus  Luttrell^s  Diary. 
IV.  B 
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lie  awoke  the  next  morning,  when  the  courage  which  he 
had  drawn  from  wine  and  company  had  evaporated,  when 
he  was  alone  with  the  iron  gates  and  stone  wails,  and  when 
the  thought  of  the  block,  the  ax,  and  the  sawdust,  rose 
in  his  mind.  During  some  time  he  regularly  wrote  a  con- 
fession every  forenoon  when  he  was  sober,  and  burned  it 
every  night  when  he  was  merry.*  His  non-juring  friends 
formed  a  plan  for  bringing  Bancroft  to  visit  the  Tower,  in 
the  hope,  doubtless,  that  the  exhortations  of  so  great  a 
prelate  and  so  great  a  saint  would  confirm  the  wavenng 
virtue  of  the  prisoner.f  Whether  this  plan  would  have 
been  successful  may  be  doubted :  it  was  not  carried  into 
eflfect:  the  fatal  hour  drew  near;  and  the  fortitude  of 
Preston  gave  way.  He  confessed  his  guilt,  and  named 
Clarendon,  Dartmouth,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  William 
Penn,  as  his  accomplices.  He  added  a  long  list  of  persons 
against  whom  he  could  not  himself  give  evidence,  but 
who,  if  he  could  trust  to  Penn's  assurances,  were  friendly 
to  King  James.  Among  these  persons  were  Devonshii-e 
and  Dorset.:!:  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  either  of  these  great  noblemen  ever  had  any  deahngs, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Saint  Gerniams,  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  accuse  Penn  of  dehberate  falsehood. 
He  was  credulous  and  garrulous.  The  Lord  Steward  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  shared  in  the  vexation  with 
which  their  party  had  observed  the  leaning  of  William 
toward  the  Tories ;  and  they  had  probably  expressed  that 
vexation  unguardedly.  So  weak  a  man  as  Penn,  wishing 
to  find  Jacobites  every  where,  and  prone  to  believe  what- 
ever he  wished,  might  easily  put  an  erroneous  construction 
on  invectives  such  as  the  haughty  and  irritable  Devonshire 
was  but  too  ready  to  utter,  and  on  sarcasms  such  as,  in 
moments  of  spleen,  dropped  but  too  easily  from  the  lii).s 
of  the  keen-witted  Dorset  Caermarthen,  a  Tory,  and  a 
Tory  who  had  been  mercilessly  persecuted  by  the  Whigs, 


♦  Napciainis  Luttrcll's  Diary ;  Bumctt,  ii.  71. 

t  Letter  of  Collier  and  Cook  to  Sancroft  among  the  Tanner  MSS. 

X  Caormartbcn  to  William.  February  3,  169 J ;  LiH*  of  Jame«,  li.  443. 
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was  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  this  idle  hearsay.  But 
he  received  no  encouragement  &om  bis  master,  who,  of 
all  the  great  politicians  mentioned  in  history,  was  the  least . 
prone  to  suspicion.  When  William  returned  to  England, 
Preston  was  brought  before  him,  and  was  commanded  to 
repeat  the  confession  which  had  already  been  made  to  the 
ministers.  The  king  stood  behind  the  Lord  President's 
chair,  and  listened  gravely  while  Clarendon,  Dartmouth, 
Turner,  and  Penn  were  named.  But  as  soon  as  the  prisoner, 
passing  from  what  he  could  himself  testify,  began  to  repeat 
the  stories  which  Penn  had  told  him,  William  touched 
Caermarthen  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  '*My  lord,  we 
have  had  too  much  of  this."*  This  j  udicious  magnanimity 
had  its  proper  reward.  Devonshire  and,  Dorset  became, 
from  that  day,  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  the 
master  who,  in  spite  of  calumny^,  for  which  their  own 
indiscretion  had  perhaps  furnished  some  ground,  had  con- 
tinued to  repose  confidence  in  their  loyalty .f 

Even  those  who  were  undoubtedly  criminal  were  gener- 
ally treated  with  great  lenity.  Clarendon  lay  in  the 
Tower  about  six  months.  His  guilt  was  fully  established; 
and  a  party  among  the  Whigs  called  loudly  and  impor- 
tunately for  his  head.  But  he  was  saved  by  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Eochester,  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  humane  and  generous  Burnet,  and  by  Mary's  respect 
for  the  memory  of  her  mother.  The  prisoner's  confine- 
ment was  not  strict  He  was  allowed  to  entertain  his 
friends  at  dinner.  When  at  length  his  health  began  to 
suffer  from  restraint,  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  the 
country  imder  the  care  of  a  warder :  the  warder  was  soon 

*  That  this  account  of  what  passed  is  true  in  substance  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  443.  I  have  taken  one  or  two  slight  cir- 
j  cumstances  from  Dalrymple,  who,  I  believe,  took  them  from  papers,  now 
irrecoverably  lost,  which  he  had  seea  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris. 

f  The  success  of  William's  "  seeming  clemency"  is  admitted  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  Life  of  James.  The  Prince  of  Orange's  method,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged, *' succeeded  so  well  that,  whatever  sentiments  those  lords  which 
Mr.  Penn  had  named  might  have  had  at  that  time,  they  proved  in  effect 
most  bitter  enemies  to  His  Majesty's  cause  afterward.*' — ^il  443. 
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removed ;  and  Clarendon  was  informed  tbat,  while  he  led 
a  quiet  rural  life,  he  should  not  be  molested."* 

The  treason  of  Dartmouth  was  of  no  common  dje.  He 
was  an  English  seaman ;  and  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  betray- 
ing Portsmouth  to  the  French,  and  had  offered  to  take  the 
command  of  a  French  squadron  against  his  coxmtry.  It 
was  a  serious  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  had  been 
one  of  the  very  first  persons  who  took  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary.  He  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
Council  Chamber.  A  narratiye  of  what  passed  there, 
written  by  himself,  has  been  preserved.  In  that  narrative 
he  admits  that  he  was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and 
delicacy.  He  vehemently  asserted  his  innocence.  He 
declared  that  he  had  never  corresponded  with  Sidnt 
Gtermains,  that  he  was  no  &vorite  there,  and  that  Mary 
of  Modena  in  particular  owed  him  a  grudge.  ''My 
lords,"  he  said,  ''  I  am  an  Englishman.  I  always,  when 
the  interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  strongest  here, 
shunned  the  French,  both  men  and  women.  I  would 
lose  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  rather  than  see  Portsmouth 
in  the  power  of  foreigners.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
think  that  King  Lewis  will  conquer  us  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  King  James.  I  am  certain  that  nothing  can  be 
truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some  foolish  talk  over  a 
bottle."  His  protestations  seem  to  have  produced  some 
effect ;  for  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  remain  in  the  gentle 
custody  of  the  Black  Rod.  On  further  inquiry,  however, 
it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.  After  a 
confinement  of  a  few  weeks  he  died  of  apoplexy :  but  ho 
lived  long  enough  to  complete  his  disgrace,  by  offering 
his  sword  to  the  new  government,  and  by  expressing,  in 
fervent  language,  his  hope  that  he  might,  by  the  goodness 
of  God  and  of  their  majesties,  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  much  he  hated  tho  French.t 

Turner  ran  no  serious  risk,  for  the  government  was 
most  unwilling  to  send  to  the  scaffold  one  of  the  Seven 

*  Seo  his  Diary;  Evelyn's  Diary,  March  25,  April  22,  July,  1691 ;  Burnet, 
ii  71 ;  Lcttcra  oT  Rochester  to  Bomet,  March  21  and  April  2.  1691. 

f  life  of  JamcA,  ii.  443,  450 ;  Legge  Papers  in  the  Mackintosh  CoUoction. 
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who  liad  signed  the  memorable  petition.  A  warrant  was 
however  issued  for  his  apprehension,  and  his  friends  had 
little  hope  that  he  would  escape ;  for  his  nose  was  such  as 
none  who  had  seen  it  could  forget,  and  it  was  to  little 
purpose  that  he  put  on  a  flowing  wig,  and  that  he  suffered 
his  beard  to  grow.  The  pursuit  was  probably  not  very 
hot,  for,  after  skulking  a  few  weeks  in  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Channel,  and  remained  some  time 
in  France.* 

A  warrant  was  issued  against  Penn,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  the  messengers.  It  chanced  that,  on  the  day  on 
which  they  were  sent  in  search  of  him,  he  was  attending 
a  remarkable  ceremony  at  some  distance  from  his  home. 
An  event  had  taken  place  which  a  historian,  whose  ob* 
ject  is  to  record  the  real  life  of  a  nation,  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  While  London  was  agitated  by  the  news 
that  a  plot  had  been  discovered,  George  Fox,  tiie  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  died. 

More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Fox  had  begun 
to  see  visions  and  to  cast  out  devil&f  He  was  then  a 
youth  of  pure  morals  and  grave  deportment,  with  a  per- 
verse temper,  with  the  education  of  a  laboring  man,  and 
witii  an  inteUect  in  the  most  imhappy  of  all  states,  that  is 
to  say,  too  much  disordered  for  liberty,  and  not  sufficiently 
disordered  for  Bedlam.  The  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  were  such  as  could  scarcely  £bu1  to  bring  out 
in  the  strongest  form  the  constitutional  diseases  of  his 
mind.  At  the  time  when  his  faculties  were  ripening,  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  were  striv- 


♦  Bumet,  ii.  1U  Bvelyn>  Diary,  Jan.  4  and  18,  169f ;  Letter  from 
Turner  to  Sancroft,  Jan.  19, 169^;  Letter  from  Sancroft  to  Uoyd  of  Nor- 
wich, April  2, 1692.  These  two  letters  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  are  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman.  Turner's  es- 
cape to  France  is  mentioned  in  Narcissus  Luttrell*s  Diary  for  February, 
1690.  See  also  a  Dialogue  between  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  his  Conscience, 
16th  Febraary,  1691.  The  dialogue  is  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  trump- 
ets. The  Bishop  hears  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  cries  out : 
"  Come,  Brother  Pen,  Hia  time  we  both  were  gone." 

f  For  a  specimen  of  his  yisions,  see  his  Journal,  page  13 ;  for  his  casting 
out  of  devils,  page  26.    I  quote  the  fblio  edition  of  1765. 
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ing  for  mastery,  and  were,  in  every  comer  of  the  realm, 
refuting  and  reviling  each  other.  He  wandered  from  con- 
gregation to  congregation;  he  heard  priests  harangue 
against  Puritans;  he  heard  Puritans  harangue  against 
priests ;  and  he  in  vain  applied  for  spiritual  direction  and 
consolation  to  doctors  of  both  parties.  One  jolly  old  cler- 
gyman of  the  Anglican  commimion  told  him  to  smoke 
tobacco  and  sing  psalms ;  another  advised  him  to  go  and 
lose  some  blood.*  The  young  inquirer  turned  in  disgust 
fix)m  these  advisers  to  the  Dissenters,  and  found  them  also 
blind  guidcs.t  After  some  time  became  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  human  being  was  competent  to  instruct  him  in  di- 
vine things,  and  that  the  truth  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  direct  inspiration  from  heaven.  He  argued  that, 
as  the  division  of  languages  began  at  Babel,  and  as  the 
persecutors  of  Christ  put  on  the  cross  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  (Jreek,  and  Hebrew,  the  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  more  especially  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  must 
be  useless  to  a  Christian  minister.if  Indeed,  he  was  so  fiir 
from  knowing  many  languages,  that  he  knew  none ;  nor 
can  the  most  corrupt  passage  in  Hebrew  be  more  unintel- 
ligible to  the  unlearned  than  his  English  often  is  to  the 
most  acute  and  attentive  rcader.§    One  of  the  precious 

^  JounuU,  pago  4. 

f  Jouraal,  pago  7. 

J  "  What  they  know,  they  know  naturally,  who  turn  /rom  tho  command 
mand  and  err  fipom  tho  spirit,  whoeo  fruit  withcra,  who  saith  that  Hebrew, 
Qreek,  and  Latino  is  tho  original :  beforo  Babel  1  was,  tho  earth  was  of  ono 
language ;  and  Nimrod  the  cunning  hunter,  beforo  tho  Lord,  which  camo 
out  of  cursed  Ham's  rtock,  tho  original  and  builder  of  BabcU,  wliom  God 
confounded  with  many  languages,  and  this  they  say  is  tho  original  who 
erred  ftt>m  tho  spirit  and  command ;  and  Pilito  had  his  original  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latino,  which  crudfled  Christ  and  set  over  him." — A  message 
from  tho  Lord  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  by  G.  Fox,  1C54.  Tlio  same 
argument  will  bo  found  in  tho  Journals,  but  has  been  put  by  the  editor 
into  a  Uttlo  better  English.  "  Post  thou  think  to  mako  ministers  of  Clirist 
by  theso  natural  confused  languages  which  sprung  from  Babell,  are  admired 
in  Babyton,  and  set  atop  of  Christ,  tho  Life,  by  a  persecutor  ?" — Pago  64. 

§  His  Journal,  hctbre  it  was  published,  was  revised  by  men  of  moro  sense 
and  knowledgo  than  htmselC  and  therefore,  absurd  as  it  is,  gives  us  no  uo- 
lioo  of  his  geouine  style.  The  foDowhig  is  a  fiiir  specimen.  It  is  the  ex- 
ordiom  of  one  of  his  manifo«toea :     "*  Them  which  the  world  who  are  with- 
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truths  which  were  divinely  revealed  to  this  new  apostle, 
was,  that  it  was  falsehood  and  adulation  to  use  the  second 
person  plural  instead  of  the  second  person  singular.  An- 
other was,  that  to  talk  of  the  month  of  March  was  to 
worship  the  bloodthirsty  god  Mars,  and  that  to  talk  of 
Monday  was  to  pay  idolatrous  homage  to  the  Moon.  To 
say  Good-morning  or  Good-evening  was  highly  reprehen- 
sible, for  those  phrases  evidently  imported  that  God  had 
made  bad  days  and  bad  nights.''^  A  Christian  was  bound 
to  face  death  itself  rather  than  to  touch  his  hat  to  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  When  Fox  was  challenged  to  pro- 
duce any  scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma,  he  cited  the 
passage  in  which  it  is  written  that  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
Abednego  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  ftimace  with  their 
hats  on ;  and,  if  his  own  narrative  may  be  trusted,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England  was  altogether  unable  to  answer 
this  argument  except  by  crying  out — "  Take  him  away, 
jailor."  f  Fox  insisted  much  on  the  not  less  weighty  ar- 
gument that  the  Turks  never  show  their  bare  heads  to 
their  superiors ;  and  he  asked,  with  great  animation,  whether 
those  who  bore  the  noble  name  of  Christians  ought  not  to 

out  the  fear  of  God  calls  Quakers  in  scorn  do  deny  all  opinions,  and  thej 
do  deny  all  conceivings,  and  they  do  deny  all  sects,  and  they  do  deny  fdl 
imaginations,  and  notions,  and  judgments  which  risoth  out  of  the  will  and 
the  thoughts,  and  do  deny  witchcraft  and  all  oaths,  and  the  world  and  the 
works  of  it,  and  their  worships  and  their  customs  with  the  light,  and  do 
deny  &lse  ways  and  false  worships,  seducers  and  deceivers  which  are  now 
seen  to  be  in  the  world  with  the  light,  and  with  it  they  are  condemned, 
which  light  leadeth  to  peace  and  life  from  death,  which  now  thousands  do 
witness  the  new  teacher  Christ,  him  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  who 
reigns  among  the  children  of  light,  and  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
living  God,  doth  let  them  seo  and  know  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  doth 
see  that  which  must  be  shaken  with  that  which  can  not  be  shaken  nor 
moved,  what  gives  to  see  that  which  is  shaken  and  moved,  such  as  live 
in  the  notions,  opinions,  conceivings,  and  thoughts  and  fancies,  these  be  all 
shaken  and  comes  to  be  on  heaps,  which  they  who  witness  those  things  be- 
fore mentioned  shaken  and  removed  walks  in  peace  not  seen  and  dis- 
cerned by  them  who  walks  in  those  things  unremoved  and  not  shaken." — 
A  Warning  to  the  World  that  are  Groping  in  the  Dark,  by  G.  Fox,  1655. 

•  See  the  piece  entitled,  Concerning  Good  morrow  and  (Jood  even,  the 
World's  Customs,  but  by  the  Light  which  into  the  World  is  come  by  it 
made  manifest  to  all  who  be  in  the  Darkness,  by  G.  Fox,  1657. 

t  Joomal,  page  166. 
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surpass  Turks  in  virtue.*  Bowing  he  strictly  prohibited, 
and,  indeed^  seemed  to  consider  it  as  the  e£fect  of  Satanical 
influence ;  for,  as  he  observed,  the  woman  in  the  (Gospel, 
while  she  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity,  was  bowed  together, 
and  ceased  to  bow  as  soon  as  Divine  power  had  liber- 
ated her  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Evil  One.f  His  ex- 
positions of  the  sacred  writings  were  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  Passages  which  had  been,  in  the  apprehension  of 
all  the  readers  of  the  Oospels  during  sixteen  centuries,  figur- 
ative, he  construed  literally.  Passages  which  no  human 
being  before  him  had  ever  understood  in  any  other  than 
a  literal  sense,  he  construed  figuratively.  Thus  from  those 
rhetorical  expressions  in  which  the  duty  of  patience  under 
injuries  is  enjoined,  he  deduced  the  doctrine  that  self-de- 
fense against  pirates  and  assassins  is  unlawful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plain  commands  to  baptize  with  water,  and  to 
partake  of  bread  and  wine  in  commemoration  of  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  he  pronounced  to  be  allegorical. 
He  long  wandered  from  place  to  place,  teaching  this 
strange  theology,  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  his  par- 
oxysms of  fanatical  excitement,  forcing  his  way  into 
churches,  which  he  nicknamed  steeple-houses,  interrupting 
prayers  and  sermons  with  clamor  and  scurrility,  i^  ^^^  P^^ 
ering  rectors  and  justices  with  epistles  much  resembling 
burlesques  of  those  sublime  odes  in  which  the  Hebrew 
prophets  foretold  the  calamities  of  Babylon  and  Tyre.§ 
He  soon  acquired  great  notoriety  by  these  feats.  His 
strange  face,  his  strange  chant,  his  immovable  hat  and  his 
leather  breeches  were  known  all  over  the  country ;  and  he 
boasts  that,  as  soon  as  the  rumor  was  heard,  "  The  man  in 
Leather  Breeches  is  coming,"  terror  seiz^  hypocritical 
professors,  and  hireling  priests  made  haste  to  get  out  of  his 


^  Epistle  from  IlarUngeD,  11th  of  Cth  moDth,  1677. 

t  or  Bowings,  by  G.  Fox,  16G7. 

I  Sec,  for  oxampio,  the  Journal,  pogoa  24,  26,  and  5L 

%  See,  for  example  the  Epistle  to  Sawkej,  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  in  the 
Journal,  page  86;  the  Epistle  to  William  Lampitt,  a  clergyman,  which  be- 
gins, **  Tlie  wofd  of  the  Lord  to  thee,  oh  Lampitt,'*  page  80 ;  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  another  clergTman  whom  he  calls  Priest  Tatham,  page  92. 
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way.*  He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  and  set  in  the 
stocks,  sometimes  justly,  for  disturbing  the  public  worship 
of  congregations,  and  sometimes  uigustly,  for  merely  talk- 
ing nonsense.  He  soon  gathered  round  him  a  body  d 
disciples,  some  of  whom  went  beyond  himself  in  absurd- 
ity. He  has  told  us  that  one  pf  his  friends  walked  naked 
through  Skipton  declaring  the  truth^f  and  that  another 
was  divinely  moved  to  go  naked  during  several  years  to 
market-places^  and  to  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  clergy- 
men.^ Fox  complains  bitterly  that  these  pious  acts, 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  were  requited  by  an  imto- 
ward  generation  with,  booting,  pelting,  coach  whipping  and 
horsewhipping.  But,  thougb  he  applauded  the  zeal  of  the 
sufferers,  he  did  not  go  quite  to  their  lengths.  He  some- 
times, indeed,  was  impelled  to  strip  himself  partially. 
Thus  he  puUed  off  his  shoes  and  walked  barefoot  through 
Lichfield,  crying,  "Woe  to  the  bloody  city."§  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  ap- 
pear before  the  public  without  that  decent  garment  &om 
which  bis  popular  appellatioh  was  derived. 

If  we  form  our  judgment  of  George  Fox  simply  by 
looking  at  his  own  actions  and  writings,  we  shall  see  no 
reason  for  placing  him,  morally  or  intellectually,  above 
Ludwick  Muggleton  or  Joanna  Southcote.  But  it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  rank  the  sect  which  regards  him  as  its 
founder  with  the  Muggletonians  or  the  Southcotians.  It 
chanced  that  among  the  thousands  whom  his  enthusiasm 
infected  were  a  few  persons  whose  abilities  and  attain- 
ments were  of  a  very  different  order  from  his  own.  Eob- 
ert  Barclay  was  a  man  of  considerable  parts  and  learning. 
William  Penn,  though  inferior  to  Barclay  in  both  natural 
and  acquired  abilities,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
That  such  men  should  have  become  the  followers  of 
George  Fox  ought  not  to  astonish  any  person  who  remem- 
bers what  quick,  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellects 
were  in  our  own  time  duped  by  the  unknown  tongues. 
The  truth  is  that  no  powers  of  mind  constitute  a  security 

^  JooRuU,  page  65.  f  Ibid,  page  300. 

t  Ibid,  page  328.  §  Journal,  page  4a 
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against  errors  of  this  description.  Touching  God  and  His 
ways  with  man,  the  highest  human  faculties  can  discover 
little  more  than  the  meanest.  In  theology  the  interval  is 
small  indeed  between  Aristotle  and  a  child,  between  Ar- 
chimedes and  a  naked  savage.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  wise  men,  weary  of  investigation,  tormented  by  un- 
certainty, longing  to  believe  something,  and  yet  seeing  ob- 
jections to  every  thing,  should  submit  themselves  abso- 
lutely to  teachers  who,  with  firm  and  undoubting  faith, 
lay  claim  to  a  supernatural  commission.  Thus  we  fire- 
quently  see  inquisitive  and  restless  spirits  take  refuge  from 
their  own  skepticism  in  the  bosom  of  a  church  which  pre- 
tends to  infallibility,  and,  after  questioning  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  bring  themselves  to  worship  a  wafer.  And 
thus  it  was  that  Fox  made  some  converts  to  whom  he  was 
immeasurably  inferior  in  every  thing  except  the  energy  of 
his  convictions.  By  these  converts  his  rude  doctrines 
were  polished  into  a  form  somewhat  less  shocking  to  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  No  proposition  which  he  had  laid 
down  was  retracted.  No  indecent  or  ridiculous  act  which 
he  had  done  or  approved  was  condemned  :  but  what  was 
most  grossly  absurd  in  his  theories  and  practices  was  soft- 
ened down,  or  at  least  not  obtruded  on  the  public :  what- 
ever could  be  made  to  appear  specious  was  set  in  the  fair- 
est light :  his  gibberish  was  translated  into  English :  mean- 
ings which  he  would  have  been  quite  unable  to  comprehend 
were  put  on  his  phrases;  and  his  system,  so  much  im- 
proved that  he  would  not  have  known  it  again,  was  de- 
fended by  numerous  citations  from  Pagan  philosophers  and 
Christian  fathers  whose  names  he  had  never  heard.*    Still, 

♦  ''Especially  of  late,"  aays  Leslie,  the  kceneftt  of  att  the  cneniiefl  of  tbo 
Boct,  "  somo  of  them  have  made  nearer  advances  toward  Christianity  than 
over  befuro ;  and  among  them  tho  ingenious  Mr.  Pcnn  has  of  lato  afined 
B/ama  of  their  gross  noUon.s  and  brought  them  into  somo  form,  and  has  maxlo 
them  speak  sense  and  English,  of  both  which  Georgo  Fox.  their  Orst  and 
great  apostle,  was  totally  ignorant.  .  .  .  They  endeavor  all  they  can  to 
mako  it  appear  that  their  doctrino  was  uniform  from  tho  beginning,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  alteration ;  and  therefore  they  take  upon  them  to  defend 
all  tho  writmgs  of  Georgo  Fox,  and  others  of  tho  firet  Quakers,  and  turn 
and  wind  tbcm  to  mako  them  (but  it  ia  impoesible)  agroo  with  what  they 
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however,  those  who  had  remodeled  his  theology  continued 
to  profess,  and  doubtless  to  feel,  profound  reverence  for 
him ;  and  his  crazy  epistles  were  to  the  last  received  and 
read  with  respect  in  Quaker  meetings  all  over  the  country. 
His  death  produced  a  sensation  which  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  disciples.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  a  great 
multitude  assembled  round  the  meeting-house  in  Grace- 
church-street  Thence  the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  sect  near  Bunhill  Fields.  Several  orators 
addressed  the  crowd  which  filled  the  cemetery.  Penn  was 
conspicuous  among  those  disciples  who  committed  the 
venerable  corpse  to  the  earth.  The  ceremony  had  scarcely 
been  finished  when  he  learned  that  warrants  were  out 
against  him.  He  instantly  took  flight,  and  remained  many 
months  concealed  fix)m  the  public  eye.* 

A  short  time  after  his  disappearance,  Sidney  received 
firom  him  a  strange  communication.  Penn  begged  for  an 
interview,  but  insisted  on  a  promise  that  he  should  be  suf- 
fered to  return  unmolested  to  his  hiding-place.  Sidney 
obtained  the  royal  permission  to  make  an  appointment  on 
these  terms.  Penn  came  to  the  rendezvous,  and  spoke  at 
length  in  his  own  defense.  He  declared  that  he  was  a 
feithful  subject  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and 
that,  if  he  knew  of  any  design  against  them,  he  would  dis- 

teach  now  at  this  day.'*  (The  Snake  in  the  Grasq,  3d  ed.,  1698.  Introduc- 
tion.) Leslie  was  always  more  ciTil  to  his  brother  Jacobite  Penn  than  to 
any  other  Quaker.  Penn  himself  says  of  his  master,  "  As  abruptly  and 
brokenly  as  sometimes  his  sentences  would  fall  fh>m  him  about  divine 
things,  it  is  well  known  they  were  often  as  texts  to  many  fairer  declara- 
tiona**  That  is  to  say,  George  Fox  talked  nonsense,  and  some  of  his 
friends  paraphrased  it  into  sense. 

*  In  the  Life  of  Penn  which  is  the  prefix  to  his  works,  we  are  told  that 
the  warrants  were  issued  on  the  16th  of  January,  169f,  in  consequence 
of  an  accusatbn  backed  by  the  oath  of  William  Fuller,  who  is  truly  desig- 
nated as  a  wretch,  a  cheat,  and  an  impostor;  and  this  stoiy  is  repeated  by 
Mr.  Clarl^Bon.  It  is,  however,  certainly  false.  Caermarthen,  writing  to 
"WHliam  on  the  3d  of  February,  says  that  there  was  then  only  one  witness 
against  Penn,  and  that  Preston  was  that  one  witness.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  Fuller  was  not  the  informer  on  whose  oath  the  warrant  against 
Penn  was  issued.  In  fact  FuUcr  appears,  fh)m  his  Life  of  himself  to  have 
been  then  at  the  Hague.  When  Nottingham  wrote  to  William  on  the  26th 
of  June^  another  witness  had  come  forward. 
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cover  it  Departing  from  his  Yea  and  Nay,  be  protested, 
as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  knew  of  no  plot^  and 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  plot,  unless  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  French  government  might  be 
called  plota  Sidney,  amazed  probably  by  hearing  a  pei> 
son,  who  had  such  an  abhorrence  of  lies  that  he  would  not 
use  the  oonmion  forms  of  civility,  and  such  an  abhorrence 
of  oaths  that  he  would  not  kiss  the  book  in  a  court  of 
justice,  tell  something  very  like  a  lie,  and  confirm  it  by 
8(Hnething  very  like  an  oath,  asked  how,  if  there  were 
really  no  plot,  the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been 
found  on  Ashton  were  to  be  explained.  This  question 
Penn  evaded.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  I  could  only  see  the  king, 
I  woidd  confess  every  thing  to  him  freely.  I  would  tell 
him  much  that  it  would  be  important  for  him  to  know. 
It  is  only  in  that  way  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  him.  A 
witness  for  the  Crown  I  can  not  be :  for  my  conscience 
will  not  suffer  me  to  be  sworn."  He  assured  Sidney  that  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  government  were  the  dis- 
contented Whigs,  "The  Jacobites  are  not  dangerous.  There 
is  not  a  man  among  them  who  has  common  understanding. 
Some  persons  who  came  over  from  IloUand  with  the  king 
are  much  more  to  be  dreaded."  It  does  not  appear  that 
Penn  mentioned  any  names.  lie  was  suffered  to  depart  in 
safety.  No  active  search  was  made  for  him.  He  lay  hid 
in  London  during  some  months,  and  then  stole  down  to 
the  coast  of  Sussex  and  made  his  escape  to  France.  After 
about  three  years  of  wandering  and  lurking,  he,  by  the 
mediation  of  some  eminent  men,  who  overlooked  his  £[iults 
for  the  sake  of  his  good  qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the 
government,  and  again  ventured  to  resume  his  ministra- 
tions. The  return  which  he  made  for  the  lenity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  does  not  much  raise  his  charac- 
ter. Scarcely  had  he  again  begun  to  harangue  in  public 
about  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  when  he  sent  a  message 
earnestly  exhorting  James  to  make  an  immediate  descent 
oa  England  with  thirty  thousand  men,* 

^  Sidney  to  WiUiam,  Febi  27,  169*.    The  lettor  U  in  Dalrymple'f  Ap- 
pendix, Part  II.  book  tl    'Sudamm  LottrtU,  iu  his  Dimtj  for  Soptomber, 
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Some  months  passed  before  the  fete  of  Preston  was  de- 
cided. After  several  respites,  the  government,  convinced 
that,  though  he  had  told  much,  he  could  tell  more,  fixed  a 
day  for  his  execution,  and  ordered  the  sheriflfe  to  have  the 
machinery  of  death  in  readiness.*  But  he  was  again  res- 
pited, and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  obtained  a  pardon, 
which,  however,  extended  only  to  his  life,  and  left  his 
property  subject  to  all  the  consequences  of  his  attainder. 
As  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  gave  new  cause  of  of- 
fense and  suspicion,  and  was  again  arrested,  examined,  and 
sent  to  prison.f  At  length  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  pur^ 
sued  by  the  hisses  and  curses  of  both  parties,  to  a  lonely 
manor-house  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  There,  at 
least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the  scornful  looks  of  old  associ- 
ates, who  had  once  thought  him  a  man  of  dauntless  cour. 
age  and  spotless  honor,  but  who  now  pronounced  that  he 
was  at  best  a  mean-spirited  coward,  and  hinted  their  sus- 
picions that  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy  and  a 
trepan4  He  employed  the  short  and  sad  remains  of  his 
life  in  turning  the  Consolation  of  Boethius  into  English. 
The  translation  was  published  after  the  translator's  death. 
It  is  remarkably  chiefly  on  account  of  some  very  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  enrich  our  versification  with  new  meters, 

1691,  mentions  Penn's  escape  flx>in  Shorebam  to  France.  On  the  5th  of 
December,  1693,  Karcissus  made  the  following  entry :  *'  WiUiam  Penn  the 
Quaker,  having  for  some  time  absconded,  and  haying  compromised  the  mat- 
ters against  hinif  iqypears  now  in  public,  and,  on  Friday  last,  held  forth  at 
the  Boll  and  Mouth,  in  Sunt  Martin's.'*  On  December  j|,  1693,  was  drawn 
up  at  Samt  Germain's^  under  Melfort's  direction,  a  paper  oontaining  a  pa8ft> 
age  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation:  "Mr.  Penn  says  that  your 
majesty  has  had  several  occasions,  but  never  any  so  favorable  as  the  pres- 
ent; and  he  hopes  that  your  majesty  will  be  earnest  with  the  most  Chris- 
tian king  not  to  neglect  it :  that  a  descent  with  thirty  thoxasand  men  will 
not  only  re-establish  your  majesty,  but  according  to  all  appearance  break 
the  league."  This  paper  is  among  the  Nairne  MSS.,  and  was  translated  by 
Macpberson. 

•  NarciaBua  Luttrell's  Diary,  April  11,  1691. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  August,  1691 ;  Letter  from  Vernon  to  Wliar- 
ton,  October  17,  1691,  in  the  Bodleian. 

i  The  opinion  of  the  Jacobites  appears  from  a  letter  which  is  among  tho 
archives  of  the  French  War  OfBce.  It  was  written  in  London  on  the  24th 
of  June^  1691. 
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and  on  account  of  the  allusions  with  which  the  preface  is 
filled.  Under  a  thin  vail  of  figurative  language,  Preston 
exhibited  to  the  public  compassion  or  contempt  his  own 
blighted  fame  and  broken  heart.  He  complained  that  the 
tribunal  which  had  sentenced  him  to  death  had  dealt  with 
him  more  leniently  than  his  former  friends,  and  that  many, 
who  had  never  been  tried  by  temptations  like  his,  had  very 
cheaply  earned  a  reputation  for  courage  by  sneering  at  his 
poltroonery,  and  by  bidding  defiance  at  a  distance  to  hor- 
rors which,  when  brought  near,  subdue  even  a  constant 
spirit. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  which  had  been  quelled  for 
a  time  by  the  detection  of  Preston's  plot,  was  revived  by 
the  fall  of  Mons.  The  joy  of  the  whole  party  was  bound- 
less. The  non-juring  priests  ran  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween Sam's  Cofiee-Houso  and  Westminster  Hall,  spread- 
ing the  praises  of  Lewis,  and  laughing  at  the  miserable 
issue  of  the  deliberations  of  the  great  Congress.  In  the 
Park  the  malcontents  wore  their  biggest  looks,  and  talked 
sedition  in  their  loudest  tones.  The  most  conspicuous 
among  these  swaggerers  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had, 
fn  the  late  reign,  been  high  in  favor  and  in  military  com- 
mand, and  was  now  an  indefatigable  agitator  and  conspira- 
tor. Ill  his  exultation  he  forgot  the  courtesy  which  man 
owes  to  woman.  He  had  more  than  once  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  impertinence  to  the  queen.  He  now 
ostentatiously  put  himself  in  her  way  when  she  took  her 
airing ;  and,  while  all  around  him  uncovered  and  bowed 
low,  gave  her  a  rude  stare,  and  cocked  his  hat  in  her  face. 
The  affront  was  not  only  brutal  but  cowardly.  For  the 
law  had  j)rovidcd  no  punishment  for  mere  impertinence, 
however  gross ;  and  the  king  was  the  only  gentleman  and 
soldier  in  the  kingdom  who  could  not  protect  his  wife  from 
contumely  with  his  sword.  All  that  the  queen  could  do 
was  to  order  the  park  keepers  not  to  admit  Sir  John  again 
within  the  gates.  But,  long  afler  her  death,  a  day  came 
when  he  had  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  restrained  his  in- 
solence. He  founfl,  by  terrible  proof,  that  of  all  the  Jacob- 
ites, the  most  desperate  assassins  not  excepted,  ho  was 
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the  only  one  for  whom  William  felt  an  intense  personal 
aversion.* 

A  few  days  after  this  event  the  rage  of  the  malcontents 
began  to  flame  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  detection  of 
the  conspiracy  of  which  Preston  was  the  chief,  had  brought 
on  a  crisis  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  non-juring  bishops 
had,  during  the  year  which  followed  their  deprivation,  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  official  mansions  which  had  once 
been  their  own.  Burnet  had,  at  Mary's  request,  labored  to 
effect  a  compromise.  His  direct  interference  would  prob- 
ably have  done  more  harm  than  good.  He  therefore  ju- 
diciously employed  the  agency  of  Eochestcr,  who  stood 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  non-jurors  than  any  states- 
man who  was  not  a  non-juror,  and  of  Trevor,  who,  worth- 
less as  he  was,  had  considerable  influence  with  the  High 
Church  party.  Bancroft  and  his  brethren  were  informed 
that,  if  they  would  consent  to  perform  their  spiritual  duty, 
to  ordain,  to  institute,  to  confirm,  and  to  watch  over  the 
faith  and  the  morality  of  the  priesthood,  a  bill  should  be 
brought  into  Parliament  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the 
oaths.f  This  offer  was  imprudently  liberal ;  but  those  to 
whom  it  was  made  could  not  consistently  accept  it.  For 
in  the  ordination  service,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  serv- 
ice of  the  Church,  William  and  Mary  were  designated  as 
king  and  queen.  The.  only  promise  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  deprived  prelates  was  that  they  would  live  quietly ; 
and  even  this  promise  they  had  not  all  kept.  One  of  them 
at  least  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  aggravated  by  impiety. 
He  had,  under  the  strong  fear  of  being  butchered  by  the 
populace,  declared  that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  France,  and  had  invoked  God  to  attest  the 
sincerity  of  this  declaration.  Yet,  a  short  time  after,  he 
had  been  detected  in  plotting  to  bring  a  French  army  into 


♦  Wei  wood's  Mercurius  Reformatus,  April  11,  24,  1691 ;  Narcissus  Lut- 
trell's  Diary,  April,  1691 ;  L'Hermitage,  to  tho  States  General,  Juno  ^g, 
1696;  Calamy's  Life.  The  story  of  Fen  wick's  rudeness  to  Mary  is  told  in 
different  ways.  I  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  tho  most  authentic,  and 
what  is  certainly  the  least  disgraceful  version. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  71. 
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England ;  and  he  had  written  to  assure  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  his  brethren, 
and  especially  with  Bancroft.  The  Whigs  called  loudly 
for  severity.  Even  the  Tory  counselors  of  William  owaei 
that  indulgence  had  been  carried  to  the  extreme  point. 
They  made,  however,  a  last  attempt  to  mediate.  "  Will 
you  and  your  brethren,"  said  Trevor  to  Lloyd,  the  non-jur- 
ing Bishop  of  Norwich,  "  disown  all  connection  with  Doc- 
tor Turner,  and  declare  that  what  he  has  in  his  letters  im- 
puted to  you  is  false  ?"  Lloyd  evaded  the  question.  It 
was  now  evident  that  William's  forbearance  had  only  em- 
boldened the  adversaries  whom  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate. 
Even  Caermarthen,  even  Nottingham,  declared  that  it  was 
high  time  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.* 

Tillotson  was  nominated  to  the  Archbishopric,  and  was 
consecrated  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  Church  of  St  Mary  Le 
Bow.  Compton,  cruelly  mortified,  refused  to  bear  any 
part  in  the  ceremony.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Mew, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  assisted  by  Burnet,  Still- 
ingfleet,  and  Hough.  The  congregation  was  the  most 
splendid  that  had  been  seen  in  any  place  of  worship  since 
the  coronation.  The  queen's  drawing-room  was,  on  that 
day,  deserted.  Most  of  the  peers  who  were  in  town  met 
in  the  morning  at  Bedford  House,  and  went  thence  in  pro- 
cession to  Cheapsidc.  Norfolk,  Caermarthen,  and  Dorset, 
were  conspicuous  in  the  throng.  Devonshire,  who  was 
impatient  to  see  his  woods  at  Chateworth  in  their  summer 
beauty,  had  deferred  his  departure  in  order  to  mark  his 
respect  for  Tillotson.  The  crowd  which  lined  the  streets 
greeted  the  new  primate  warmly.  For  he  had,  during 
many  years,  preached  in  the  city ;  and  his  eloquence,  his 
probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of  his  temper  and 
manners,  had  made  him  the  favorite  of  the  Londoners.+ 

*  Lloyd  to  Sancroft,  Jan,  24,  1691.  Tho  letter  is  among  tho  Taiinor  MSS., 
and  is  printed  in  tho  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

t  London  Tiazctto,  June  1,  1691;  Birch's  Lifo  of  Tillotson;  Conjp^itu- 
latory  Poem  to  Iho  Reverend  Dr.  Tillotson  on  bis  Promotion,  1691 ;  Vernon 
to  Wharton,  May  28,  and  30,  1601.  These  letters  to  Wharton  arc  in  tho 
Bodleian  Library,  and  form  part  of  a  highly  curious  collection,  which  was 
kindly  pomtcd  out  to  mo  by  Dr.  BandineL 
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But  the  congratulations  and  applauses  of  his  friends  could 
not  drown  the  roar  of  execration  which  the  Jacobites  set 
up.  According  to  them,  he  was  a  thief  who  had  not 
entered  by  the  door^  but  had  climbed  oyer  the  fences.  He 
was  a  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  were  not,  who  had 
usurped  the  crook  of  the  good  shepherd,  and  who  might 
well  be  expected  to  leave  the  flock  at  the  mercy  of  every 
wolf.  He  was  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  a  Deist,  an  Atheist 
He  had  cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases,  and  by  a  show 
of  moral  goodness :  but  he  was  in  truth  a  &r  more  dan* 
gerous  enemy  of  the  Church  than  he  could  have  been  if 
he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple  of  HobbeSi 
and  had  lived  as  loosely  as  Wilmot.  He  had  taught  the 
fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  admired  his  stylo,  and  who 
were  constantly  seen  round  his  pulpit,  thai  they  migbt 
be  very  good  Christians,  and  yet  might  believe  the  account 
of  the  Fall  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  be  allegoricaL 
Indeed,  they  might  easily  be  as  good  Christians  as  he : 
for  he  had  never  been  christened :  his  parents  were  Ana- 
baptists: he  had  lost  their  religion  when  he  was  a  boy; 
and  he  had  never  found  another4  In  ribald  lampoons  he 
was  nicknamed  Undipped  John.  The  parish  register  of 
his  baptism  was  produced  in  vain.  His  enemies  still  con- 
tinued to  complain  that  they  had  lived  to  see  fathers  of 
the  Church  wha  never  were  her  children.  They  made  up 
a  story  that  the  queen  had*felt  bitter  remorse  for  the  great 
crime  by  which  she  had  obtained  a  throne,  that  in  her 
agony  she  had  applied  to  Tillotson,  and  that  he  had  com* 
forted  her  by  assuring  her  that  ihe  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  a  future  state  would  not  be  eternal.*  The 
archbishop's  mind  was  naturally  of  almost  feminine 
delicacy,  and  had  been  rather  softened  than  braced  by  the 


^  Birch'a  Life  of  TQlotson ;  Leslie^fl  Charge  of  Socinianism  against  Dr. 
TOlotaon  considered,  bj  a  True  Son  of  Che  Church,  1695 ;  Hickes'ft  Dis- 
counes  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  1696  ;  Catalogue  of  Books  of 
the  newest  Fashion,  to  be  Sold  by  Auction  at  the  Whig's  Coffee  House, 
evidently  printed  in  1693.  Hore  than  sixty  years  later  Johnson  described  a 
sturdy  Jacobite  as  firmly  convinced  that  Tillotson  died  an  Atheist;  Idler»  • 
No.  10. 
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habits  of  a  long  life,  during  which  contending  sects  and 
Actions  had  agreed  in  speaking  of  his  abilities  with 
admiration,  and  of  his  chanicter  with  esteem.  The  storm 
of  obloquy  which  he  had  to  fiwse  for  the  first  time  at 
more  thioi  sixty  years  of  age  was  too  much  for  him.  His 
spirits  declined :  his  health  gave  way :  yet  he  neither 
flinched  from  his  duty  nor  attempted  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  persecutors.  A  few  days  after  his  consecration, 
some  persons  were  seized  while  dispersing  Ubels  in  which 
he  was  reviled.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown  proposed 
to  institute  prosecutions ;  but  ho  insisted  that  nobody 
should  be  punished  on  his  account*  Once,  when  he  had 
company  with  him,  a  sealed  packet  was  put  into  his 
hands:  he  opened  it;  and  out  fell  a  mask.  His  friends 
were  shocked  and  incensed  by  this  cowardly  insult;  but 
the  archbishop,  tiying  to  conceal  his  anguish  by  a  smile, 
pointed  to  the  pamphlets  which  covered  lus  table,  and  said 
that  the  reprc^tch  which  the  emblem  of  the  mask  was 
intended  to  convey  nright  be  called  gentle  when  compared 
with  other  reproaches  which  he  daily  had  to  endure. 
After  his  death  a  bundle  of  the  savage  lampoons  which 
the  non-jurors  had  circulated  against  him  was  found  among 
his  papers,  with  this  endorsement :  "  I  pray  God  forgive 
them:  Ido."t 

The  temper  of  the  deposed  primate  wHs  very  different 
He  seems  to  have  been  undeif  a  complete  delusion  as  to 
his  own  importance.  The  immense  popularity  which  he 
had  enjoyed  three  years  before,  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
the  multitudes  who  had  plunged  into  the  Thames  to 
implore  his  blessing,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
sentinels  of  the  Tower  had  drunk  his  health  under  the 
windows  of  his  prison,  the  mighty  roar  of  joy  which  had 
risen  from  Palace  Yard  on  the  morning  of  his  acquittal, 
the  triumphant  night  when  every  window  firom  Hyde 
Park  to  Mile  End  had  exhibited  seven  candles,  the  mid- 

o  Tfllotson  to  Lady  Roaeel,  June  23,  1691. 

t  Biidi's  Life  of  Tillotaon ;  ICemohals  of  TQlotson,  bj  his  pupil,  John 
Beardmore;  Sherlock's  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Temple  Chorch,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  169}. 
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most  and  tallest  emblematical  of  him,  were  still  fresh  in 
his  recollection ;  nor  had  he  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that 
all  this  homage  had  been  paid,  not  to  his  person,  but  to 
that  religion  and  to  those  liberties  of  which  he  was,  for  a 
moment,  the  representative.  The  extreme  tendeomess  with 
which  the  new  government  had  long  persisted  in  treating 
him  seems  to  have  confirmed  him  in  his  error.  That  a 
succession  of  conciliatory  messages  was  sent  to  him  &om 
Kensington,  that  he  was  offered  terms  so  liberal  as  to  be 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  that  his  cold  and  uncourteous  answers 
could  not  tire  out  the  royal  indulgence,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  loud  clamors  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the  provocations 
daily  given  by  the  Jacobites,  he  was  residing,  fifteen 
months  after  deprivation,  in  the  metropolitan  palace,  these 
things  seemed  to  him  to  indicate,  not  the  lenity,  but.  the 
timidity  of  the  ruling  powers.  He  appears  to  have  flat- 
tered himself  that  they  would  not  dare  to  eject  him.  The 
news,  therefore,  that  his  «ee  had  been  filled,  threw  him 
into  a  passion  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  and  which 
hurried  him  into  many  foolish  and  unseemly  actions. 
Tillotson,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  went  to  Lambeth 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able,  by  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, to  soothe  the  irritation  of  which  he  was  the  innocent 
cause.  He  staid  long  in  the  antechamber,  and  sent  in 
his  name  by  several  servants:  but  Bancroft  would  not? 
even  return  an  answer.*  Three  weeks  passed ;  and  still 
the  deprived  archbishop  showed  no  disposition  to  move. 
At  length  he  received  an  order  intimating  to  him  the 
royal  pleasure  that  he  should  quit  the  dwelling  which  had 
long  ceased  to  be  his  own,  and  in  which  he  was  only  a 
guest.  He  resented,  this  order  bitterly,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  obey  it  He  would  stay  till  he  was  pulled 
out  by  the  sheriff's  officers.  He  would  defend  himself  at 
law  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  without  putting  in  any  plea 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  usurpers-f    The  case 

•  Wliarton*8  Collectanea,  quoted  in  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson. 
f  Wharton's  Colleotanea,  quoted  in  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Saocroft;  Naroiasas 
Lattrell*8  Diaiy. 
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was  so  clear  that  he  could  not,  by  any  artifice  of  chicanery, 
obtain  more  than  a  short  delay.  When  judgment  had  been 
given  against  him,  he  left  the  palace,  but  directed  his 
steward  to  retain  possession.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  steward  was  taken  into  custody  and  heavily  fined. 
Tillotson  sent  a  kind  message  to  assure  his  pr^ecessor 
that  the  fine  should  not  be  exacted.  But  Sancroft  was 
determined  to  have  a  grievance,  and  would  pay  the 
money.* 

From  that  time  the  great  object  of  the  narrow-minded 
and  peevish  old  man  was  to  tear  in  pieces  the  Church  of 
which  he  had  been  the  chief  minister.  It  was  in  vain  that 
some  of  those  non-jurors,  whose  virtue,  ability  and  learning 
were  the  glory  of  their  party,  remonstrated  against  his  de* 
sign.  "Our  deprivation" — such  was  the  reasoning  of 
Ken — "is,  in  the  sight  of  Gted,  a  nullity.  We  are,  and 
shall  be,  till  we  die  or  resign,  the  true  bishops  of  our  8ee& 
Those  who  assume  our  titles  and  functions  will  incur  the 
guilt  of  schism.  But  with  us,  if  we  act  as  becomes  us,  the 
schism  will  die;  and  in  the  next  generation  the  unity  of 
the  Church  will  be  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
consecrate  bishops  to  succeed  us,  the  breach  may  last 
through  ages,  and  we  shall  be  justly  held  accountable,  not 
indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for  its  continuance."  These  con- 
siderations ought,  on  Bancroft's  own  principles,  to  have 
had  decisive  weight  with  him :  but  his  angry  passions  pre- 
vailed. Ken  quietly  retired  from  the  venerable  palace  of 
Wells.  He  had  done,  he  said,  with  strife,  and  should 
henceforth  vent  his  feeling  not  in  dispute  but  in  hymns. 
His  charities  to  the  unhappy  of  all  persuasions,  especially 
to  the  followers  of  Monmouth  and  to  the  persecuted 
Huguenots,  had  been  so  largo  that  his  whole  private  for- 
tune consisted  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  of  a  library 
which  he  could  not  bear  to  sell.  But  Thomas  Thynne, 
Viscount  Weymouth,  though  not  a  non-juror,  did  himself 
honor  by  offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  non-jurors  a 
a  tranquil  and  dignified  asylum  in  the  princely  mansion  of 

*  The  Lambeth  nuinuecript,  quoted  in  D'Ojlj'a  LifcorSencrolt ;  NerdMOS 
Lattrell's  I^iirj;  Vornon  to  Wharton,  Juoo  9.  11,  1681. 
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Longleat  There  Ken  passed  a  happy  and  honored  old 
age,  during  which  he  never  regretted  the  sacrifice  which 
he  had  made  to  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  yet  con- 
stantly became  more  and  more  indulgent  to  those  whose 
views  of  duty  differed  fix)m  his.*^ 

Bancroft  was  of  a  very  different  temper.  He  had,  in- 
deed, as  little  to  complain  of  as  any  man  whom  a  revolu- 
tion has  ever  hurled  down  from  an  exalted  station.  He 
had  at  Fressingfield,  in  Suffolk,  a  patrimonial  estate, 
which,  together  with  what  he  had  saved  during  a  primacy 
of  twelve  years,  enabled  him  to  live,  not  indeed  as  he  had 
lived  when  he  was  the  first  peer  of  Parliament,  but  in  the 
style  of  an  opulent  country  gentleman.  He  retired  to  his 
hereditary  abode;  and  there  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  brooding  over  his  wrongs.  Aversion  to  the  Established 
C!hurch  became  as  strong  a  feeling  in  him  as  it  had  been 
in  Martin  Marprelate.  He  considered  all  who  remained  in 
communion  with  her  as  heathens  and  publicans.  He  nick- 
named TillotBon  the  MuftL  In  the  room  which  was  used  as 
a  chapel  at  Fressingfield  no  person  who  had  taken  the  oaths, 
or  who  attended  the  minist^  of  any  divine  who  had  taken 
the  oaths^  was  suffered  to  partake  of  the  sacred  bread  and 
wine.  A  distinction,  however,  was  made  between  two 
classes  of  offenders.  A  layman  who  remained  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  was  permitted  to  be  present 
while  prayers  were  read,  and  was  excluded  only  from  the 
highest  of  Christian  mysteries.  But  with  clergymen  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  sovereigns  in  possession  San- 
croft  would  not  even  pray.  He  took  care  that  the  rule 
which  he  had  laid  down  should  be  widely  known,  and, 
both  by  precept  and  by  example,  taught  his  i^llowers  to 
look  on  the  most  orthodox^  the  most  devout,  the  most 
virtuous  of  those  who  acknowledged  William's  authority 
with  a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which  the  Jew  regarded 
the  Samaritan.f    Such  intolerance  would  have  been  re- 

•  See  a  letter  of  R  NeUwn,  dated  Feb.  21, 17|J,  ia  the  appendix  to  N. 
Hardudl's  Defense  of  our  ConsUtution  in  Church  and  State,  171'7 ;  Hawkinses 
Life  oTKen ;  life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

t  See  a  paper  dictated  by  him  on  the  16th  of  Nov.  1693,  in  Wagstafife's 
letter  fiom  Sofblk. 
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prehensible,  even  in  a  man  contending  for  a  great  prin- 
ciple. But  Bancroft  was  contending  merely  for  a  name. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  scheme  of  Regency.  He  was 
perfectly  willing  to  transfer  the  whole  kingly  power  from 
James  to  William.  The  question  which,  to  this  smallest 
and  sourest  of  minds,  seemed  important  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  excommunicating  of  ten  thousand  priests  and  of 
five  millions  of  laymen  was,  whether  the  magistrate  to 
whom  the  whole  kingly  power  was  transferred  should  as- 
sume the  kingly  title.  Nor  could  Bancroft  bear  to  think 
that  the  animosity  which  he  had  excited  would  die  with 
himself.  Having  done  all  that  he  could  to  make  the  feud 
bitter,  he  determined  to  make  it  eternal.  A  list  of  the 
divines  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  benefices  was 
sent  by  him  to  Saint  Grermains  with  a  request  that  James 
would  nominate  two  who  might  keep  up  the  episcopal 
succession.  James,  well  pleased,  doubtless,  to  see  another 
sect  added  to  that  multitude  of  sects  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  consider  as  the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  named 
two  fierce  and  uncompromising  non-jurors,  Hickes  and 
Wagstaffe,  the  former  recommended  by  Bancroft,  the  latter 
reconmiended  by  Lloyd,  the  ejected  Bishop  of  Norwich.* 
Such  was  the  origin  of  a  schismatical  hierarchy,  which, 
having,  during  a  short  time,  excited  alarm,  soon  sank  into 
obscurity  and  contempt,  but  which,  in  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt, continued  to  drag  on  a  languid  existence  during 
several  generations.  The  little  Church,  without  temples, 
revenues  or  dignities,  was  even  more  distracted  by  internal 
disputes  than  the  great  Church,  which  retained  possession 
of  cathedrals,  tithes  and  peerages.  Some  non-jurors  leaned 
toward  the  ceremonial  of  Rome :  others  would  not  tolerate 
the  slightest  departure  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Altar  was  set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  prelate  pro- 
nounced the  consecration  of  another  phantom  prelate  un- 
canonical.  At  length  the  pastors  were  left  absolutely 
without  flocks.  One  of  these  lords  spiritual  very  wisely 
turned  surgeon :  another  left  what  he  had  called  his  see 

*  KetUcwell's  Life,  liL  59. 
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and  settled  in  Ireland ;  and  at  length,  in  1806,  the  last  bish(^ 
of  that  society  which  had  proudlj  claimed  to  be  the  onlj 
true  Church  of  England  dropped  unnoticed  into  the  grave.* 

The  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  with 
Sancroft  were  filled  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  govem- 
ment.  Patrick  succeeded  the  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went 
to  Gloucester.  Bichard  Cumberland,  an  aged  divine,  who 
had  no  interest  at  court,  and  whose  only  recommendations 
were  hi3  piety  and  erudition,  was  astonished  by  learning 
from  a  newsletter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coffee- 
house that  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  See  of  Peter- 
borough.f  Beveridge  was  selected  to  succeed  Ken :  he  con- 
sented ;  and  the  appointment  was  actually  announced  in  the 
London  G^azette.  But  Beveridge,  though  an  honest,  was  not 
a  stroDg-minded  man.  Some  Jacobites  expostulated  with 
him:  some  reviled  him:  his  heart  failed  him ;  and  he  re- 
tracted. While  the  non-jurors  were  rejoicing  in  this  victory, 
he  changed  his  mind  again;  but  too  late.  Hehad  by  his  ir- 
resolution forfeited  the  fevor  of  William,  andnever  obtained 
a  miter  till  Anne  was  on  the  throne.:^  The  bishopric  of  Bath 
and  Wells  was  bestowed  on  Bichard  Eadder,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable attainments  and  blameless  character,  but  suspected 
of  a  leaning  toward  Presbyterianism.  About  the  same 
time  Sharp,  the  highest  church-man  that  had  been  zealous 
for  the  Comprehension,  and  the  lowest  churchman  that  felt  a 
scruple  about  succeeding  a  deprived  prelate,  accepted  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh.§ 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Tillotson  to  the  See 

*  See  IV0yIy*8  lafe  of  Sancroft»  Hallam's  Constitutional  Histoiy,  and  Br. 
Lnthboj/s  History  of  the  Kon-jurora. 

f  See  the  antobiographj  of  his  descendant  and  namesake  the  dramatist 
See  also  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet.  iL  76. 

}  Vindication  of  their  Majesties*  authority  to  fill  the  sees  of  the  deprived 
Bishops,  May  20,  1691 ;  London  Gazette,  April  27,  and  June  16,  1691 ; 
Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  May  1691.  Among  the  Tanner  MSa  are  two 
letters  ftom  Jacobites  to  Beveridge,  one  mild  and  decent,  the  other  scurri- 
lous even  beyond  the  ordinary  scurrility  of  the  non-jurors!  The  former  will 
bo  found  hi  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

§  It  does  not  seem  quite  dear  whether  Sharp's  scruple  about  the  deprived 
prelates  was  a  scruple  of  conscience  or  merely  a  scruple  of  dehcapy.  See 
his  Life  by  his  Son. 
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of  Canterbury,  the  Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  became  vacant 
Ab  soon  as  the  name  of  the  new  dean  was  known,  a  clamor 
broke  forth  such  as  perhaps  no  ecclesiastical  appointment 
has  ever  produced,  a  clamor  made  up  of  yells  of  hatred, 
of  hisses  of  contempt,  and  of  shouts  of  triumphant  and 
half  insulting  welcome:  for  the  new  dean  was  William 
Sherlock. 

The  story  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  fully  told  : 
for  it  throws  great  light  on  the  character  of  the  parties 
which  then  divided  the  Church  and  the  State.  Sherlock 
was,  in  influence  and  reputation,  though  not  in  rank,  the 
£>remost  man  among  the  non-jurors.  His  authority  and 
example  had  induced  some  of  his  brethren,  who  had  at 
first  wavered,  to  resign  their  benefices.  The  day  of  sus- 
pension came :  the  day  of  deprivation  came ;  and  still  he 
was  firm.  He  seemed  to  have  foimd,  in  the  consciousness 
of  rectitude,  and  in  meditation  on  the  invisible  world,  am- 
ple compensation  for  all  his  losses.  While  excluded  from 
the  pulpit  where  his  eloquence  had  once  delighted  the 
learned  and  polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  he  wrote  that 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Death  which,  during  many  years, 
irtood  next  to  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  in  the  book-cases 
of  serious  Arminians.  Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  sus- 
pected that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He  declared 
that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism :  he  advised  those 
who  sought  his  counsel  not  to  leave  their  parish  churches: 
nay,  finding  that  the  law  which  had  ejected  him  from  his 
cure  did  not  interdict  him  from  performing  divine  service, 
he  officiated  at  Saint  Dunstan's,  and  there  prayed  for  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  apostolical  injunction,  he 
said,  was  that  prayers  should  be  made  for  all  in  authority ; 
and  William  and  Mary  were  visibly  in  authority.  His 
Jacobite  firiends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency.  How, 
they  asked,  if  you  admit  that  the  Apostle  speaks  in  this 
passage  of  actual  authority,  can  you  maintain  that,  in  other 
passages  of  a  similar  kind,  he  speaks  only  of  legitimate 
authority?  Or  how  can  you,  without  sin,  designate  as 
king,  in  a  solemn  address  to  God,  one  whom  you  can  not, 
without  sin,  promise  to  obey  as  king?     These  reason- 
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ings  were  unanswerable;  and  Sherlock  soon  b^an  to  think 
them  so:  but  the  oondnsion  to  which  they  led  him  was 
diametricallj  opposed  to  the  conclusion  to  which  thej  were 
meant  to  lead  him.  He  hesitated,  however,  till  a  new  light 
flashed  on  his  mind  from  a  quarter  fix)m  which  there  was 
little  reason  to  expect  any  thhig  but  tenfold  darkness.  In 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Doctor  John  Overall,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  had  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  rights 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  This  treatise  had 
been  solemnly  approved  by  the  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  might  therefore  be  considered  as  an 
authoritative  expositipn  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
En^and  A  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  in  Sancroft's 
possession;  and  he,  soon  after  the  Bevolution,  sent  it  to 
the  press.  He  hoped,  doubtless,  that  the  publication 
woxdd  injure  the  new  government;  but  he  was  lamentably 
disappointed.  The  book  indeed  condemned  all  resistance 
in  terms  as  strong  as  he  coxdd  himself  have  used :  but  one 
passage  which  had  escaped  his  notice  was  decisive  against 
himself  and  his  follow  schismatics.  Overall,  and  the  two 
Convocations  which  had  given  their  sanction  to  Overall's 
teaching,  pronounced  that  a  government,  which  had  oiig« 
inated  in  rebellion,  ought,  when  thoroughly  settled,  to  be 
considered  as  ordained  by  Gbd  and  to  be  obeyed  by  Chris- 
tian men.*    Sherlock  read,  and  was  convinced.    His  ven- 

*  See  OrecBll^ii  OonTocatkm  Book,  chapter  28.  Nothing  can  be  dearer  or 
more  to  the  porpoee  than  his  language: 

**  When,  having  attained  their  ungodly  desires,  whether  ambitious  kings 
by  bringing  any  country  into  their  subjection,  or  disloyal  subjects  by  rebel- 
lious rising  against  their  natural  sovereigns,  they  have  established  any  of 
the  said  degenerate  governments  among  their  people,  the  authority  either  so 
unjustly  established ;  or  wrung  by  force  from  the  true  and  lawful  possessor, 
being  always  Gknl's  authority,  and  therefore  receiving  no  impeachment  by 
the  wickedness  of  those  that  have  it,  is  ever,  when  such  alterations  are 
thoroughly  settled,  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed;  and  the  people  of  all  sorts, 
as  well  of  the  clergy  as  of  the  laity,  are  to  be  subject  onto  it,  not  only  for 
fear,  but  likewise  for  oonscienoe*  sake." 

Then  follows  the  canon : 

"  If  any  man  shall  affirm  that,  when  any  such  new  forms  of  government, 
begun  by  rebellion,  are  after  thoroughly  settled,  the  authority  in  them  is 
not  of  God,  or  that  any  who  live  within  the  territories  of  any  such  new 
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erable  motbdr  the  Churcli  had  spoken ;  and  he,  with  the 
docility  of  a  child,  accepted  her  decree.  The  government 
which  had  sprung  fix)m  the  Revolution  might,  at  least 
since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  flight  of  James  fix>m 
Ireland,  be  &ii\j  called  a  settled  government,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  passively  obeyed  till  it  should  be  subverted 
by  another  revolution  and  succeeded  by  another  settled 
government. 

Sherlock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  published,  in  just- 
tification  of  his  conduct,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Case  of 
Allegiance  to  Sovereign  Powers  stated.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  this  work  was  immense.  Dryden's  Hind  and 
Panther  had  not  raised  so  great  an  uproar.  Halifax's  Let- 
ter to  a  Dissenter  had  not  called  forth  so  many  answers. 
The  replies  to  the  doctor,  the  vindications  of  the  doctor, 
the  pasquinades  on  the  doctor,  would  fill  a  library.  The 
clamor  redoubled  when  it  was  known  that  the  convert  had 
not  only  been  reappointed  Master  of  the  Temple,  but  had 
accepted  the  Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's,  which  had  become 
vacant  in  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  Sancroft  and 
the  promotion  of  Tillotson.  The  rage  of  the  non-jurors 
amounted  almost  to  frenzy.  Was  it  not  enough,  they 
asked,  to  desert  the  true  and  pure  Church,  in  this  her  hour 
of  sorrow  and  peril,  without  also  slandering  her  ?  It  was 
easy  to  understand  why  a  greedy,  cowardly  hypocrite 
should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  ijie  usurper  as  long  as  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  rightful  king  would  be  restored, 
and  should  make  haste  to  swear  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Such  tergiversation  in  times  of  civil  discord  was 
nothing  new.  What  was  now  was  that  the  turncoat  should 
try  to  throw  his  own  guilt  and  shame  on  the  Church  of 
England,  and  should  proclaim  that  she  had  taught  him  to 
turn  against  the  weak  who  were  in  the  right,  and  to  cringe 
to  the  powerful  who  were  in  the  wrong.  Had  such  indeed 
been  her  doctrine  or  her  practice  in  evil  days  ?  Had  she 
abandoned  her  Boyal  Martjrr  in  the  prison  or  on  the  scaf- 


goyernmenta  are  not  bound  to  bo  subject  to  Ood*8  aathoritj  wbich  is  thoro 
ezacated,  but  majr  r«bel  against  the  same,  be  doth  grtatlj  err.** 
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fold  7  Had  she  enjoined  her  children  to  pay  obedience  to 
the  Bump  or  to  the  Protector?  Yet  was  the  government 
of  the  Bump  or  of  the  Protector  less  entitled  to  be  called 
a  settled  government  than  the  government  of  William  and 
Mary  ?  Had  not  the  battle  of  Worcester  been  as  great  a 
blow  to- the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  as  the  battle  of 
the  Bojne  ?  Had  not  the  chances  of  a  Bestoration  seemed 
as  small  in  1657  as  they  could  seem  to  any  judicious  man 
in  1691  ?  In  spite  of  invectives  and  sarcasms,  however, 
there  was  Overall's  treatise:  there  were  the  approving 
votes  of  the  two  Convocations ;  and  it  was  much  easier  to 
rail  at  Sherlock  than  to  explain  away  either  the  treatise  or 
the  votes.  One  writer  maintained  that  by  a  thoroughly 
settled  government  must  have  been  meant  a  government 
of  which  the  title  was  uncontested.  Thus,  he  said,  the 
government  of  the  United  Provinces  became  a  settled  gov- 
ernment when  it  was  recognized  by  Spain,  and,  but  for 
that  recognition,  would  never  have  been  a  settled  govern- 
ment to  the  end  of  time.  Another  casuist,  somewhat  less 
austere,  pronounced  that  a  government,  wrongful  in  its 
origin,  might  become  a  settled  government  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century.  On  the  thirteenth  of  February  1789,  there- 
fore, and  not  a  day  earlier.  Englishmen  would  be  at  liberty 
to  swear  allegiance  to  a  government  sprung  from  the  Bevo- 
lution.  The  history  of  the  chosen  people  was  ransacked 
for  precedents.  Was  Eglon's  a  settled  government  when 
Ehud  stabbed  him  ?  Was  Joram's  a  settled  government 
when  Jehu  shot  him  ?  But  the  leading  case  was  that  of 
Athaliah.  It  was  indeed  a  case  which  furnished  the  mal- 
contents with  many  happy  and  pungent  allusions ;  a  king- 
dom treacherously  seized  by  a  usurper  near  in  blood  to 
the  throne ;  the  rightful  prince  long  dispossessed ;  a  part 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  true,  through  many  disastrous  years, 
to  the  Boyal  House ;  a  counter-revolution  at  length  eflfected 
by  the  High  Priest  at  the  head  of  the  Levites.  Who,  it 
was  asked,  would  dare  to  blame  the  heroic  pontiiBf  who  had 
restored  the  heir  of  David?  Yet  was  not  the  government 
of  Athaliah  as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange? 
Hundreds  of  pages  written  at  this  time  about  the  rights 
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of  Joash  and  the  bold  enterprise  of  Jehoiada  are  molder- 
ing  in  the  ancient  book-cases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
While  Sherlock  was  thus  fiercely  attacked  by  his  old  friends, 
he  was  not  left  unmolested  by  his  old  enemies.  Some  ve- 
hement Whigs,  among  whom  Julian  Johnson  was  conspic- 
uous, declared  that  Jacobitism  itself  was  respectable  when 
compared  with  the  vile  doctrine  which  had  been  discovered 
in  the  Convocation  Book.  That  passive  obedience  was  due 
to  kings  was  doubtless  an  absurd  and  pernicious  notion. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  the  consistency  and 
fortitude  of  men  who  thought  themselves  bound  to  bear 
true  allegiance,  at  all  hazards,  to  an  unfortunate,  a  deposed, 
an  exiled  oppressor.  But  the  theory  which  Sherlock  had 
learned  from  Overall  was  unmixed  baseness  and  wicked- 
nes&  A  cause  was  to  be  abandoned,  not  because  it  was 
unjust^  but  because  it  was  unprosperous.  Whether  James 
had  been  a  tyrant  or  had  been  the  father  of  his  people  was 
quite  immaterial.  If  he  had  won  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  we 
should  have  been  bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  slaves.  He 
had  lost  it ;  and  we  were  bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  foes. 
Other  Whigs  congratulated  the  proselyte  on  having  come, 
by  whatever  road,  to  a  right  practical  conclusion,  but  could 
not  refrain  from  sneering  at  the  history  which  he  gave  of 
his  conversion.  He  was,  they  said,  a  man  of  eminent  learn- 
ing and  abilities.  He  had  studied  the  question  of  allegiance 
long  and  deeply.  He  had  written  much  about  it  Several 
months  had  bc^n  allowed  him  for  reading,  prayer  and  re- 
flection before  he  incurred  suspension,  sevend  months  more 
before  he  incurred  deprivation.  He  had  formed  an  opinion 
for  which  he  had  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom :  ho  had  taught  that  opinion  to  others ;  and  he  had 
then  changed  that  opinion  solely  because  he  had  discovered 
that  it  had  been,  not  refuted,  but  dogmaticaUy  pronounced 
erroneous  by  the  two  Convocations  more  than  eighty  years 
before.  Surely,  this  was  to  renounce  all  liberty  of  private 
judgment^  and  to  ascribe  to  the  Synods  of  Canterbury  and 
York  an  infiJlibility  which  the  Church  of  England  had 
declared  that  even  (Ecumenical  Councils  could  not  justly 
claim.    I^  it  was  sarcastieally  said,  all  our  notions  of  right 
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and  wrong,  in  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  are  to  be  suddenly  aJtered  by  a  few  lines  of 
manuscript  found  ia  a  oomer  of  the  libnory  at  Lambeth,  it 
is  surely  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
humble  Christians,  that  all  the  documents  to  which  this  sort 
of  authority  belongs  should  be  rummaged  out  and  sent  to 
the  press  as  soon  as  possible:  for,  unless  this  be  done,  we 
may  all,  like  the  doctor  when  he  refused  the  oaths  last 
year,  be  committing  sins  in  the  full  persuasion  that  we  are 
discharging  duties.    In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Convocation  Book  fiimished  Sherlock  with  any  thing 
more  than  a  pretext  for  doing  what  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do.    The  united  force  of  reason  and  interest  had 
doubtless  convinced  him  that  his  passions  and  prejudices 
had  led  him  into  a  great  error.    That  error  he  determined 
to  recant ;  and  it  cost  him  less  to  say  that  his  opinion  had 
been  changed  by  newly-discovered  evidence,  than  that  he 
had  formed  a  wrong  judgment  with  all  the  materials  for 
the  forming  of  a  right  j  udgment  before  him.    The  popular 
belief  was  that  his  retractation  was  the  effect  of  the  tears, 
expostulations  and  reproaches  of  his  wife.     The  lady's 
spirit  was  high;  her  authority  in  the  &mily  was  great; 
and  she  cared  much  more  about  her  house  and  her  carriage, 
the  plenty  of  her  table,  and  the  prospects  of  her  children, 
than  about  the  patriarchal  origin  of  government  or  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Abdication.    She  had,  it  was  asserted, 
given  her  husband  no  peace  by  day  or  by  night  till  he  had 
got  over  his  scruples.    In  letters,  &bles,  songs,  dialogues 
without  number,  her  powers  of  seduction  and  intimidation 
were  malignantly  extoUed.    She  was  Xanthippe  pouring 
water  on  the  head  of  Socrates.    She  was  DalUah  shearing 
Samson.    She  was  Eve  forcing  the  forbidden  fruit  into 
Adam's  mouth.    She  was  Job's  wife,  imploring  her  ruined 
lord,  who  sate  scraping  himself  among  the  ashes,  not  to 
curse  and  die,  but  to  swear  and  live.    While  the  ballad- 
makers  celebrated  the  victory  of  Mrs.  Sherlock,  another 
class  of  assailants  fell  on  the  theological  reputation  of  her 
spouse.    Till  he  took  the  oaths,  he  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  the  most  orthodox  of  divines.    But  the  captious 
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and  malignant  criticism  to  which  his  writings  were  now 
subjected  would  have  found  heresy  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  and  he,  unfortunately,  was  rash  enough  to  publish, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  outciy  against  his  political 
tergiversation  was  loudest^  his  thoughts  on  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity.  It  is  probable  that^  at  another  time,  his  work 
would  have  been  hailed  by  good  Churchmen  as  a  triumph- 
ant answer  to  the  Sodnians  and  Sabellians.  But,  unhap- 
pily, in  his  zeal  against  Socinians  and  Sabellians,  he  used 
expressions  which  might  be  construed  into  Tritheism.  Can- 
did judges  would  have  remembered  that  the  true  path  was 
closely  pressed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  by  error,  and 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  &r  enough  from  dan- 
ger on  one  side  without  going  very  dose  to  danger  on  the 
other.  But  candid  judges  Sherlock  was  not  likely  to  find 
among  the  Jacobites.  His  old  allies  affirmed  that  he  had 
incuirei  all  the  fearful  penalties  denounced  in  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  against  those  who  divide  the  substance.  Bulky 
quartos  were  written  to  prove  that  he  held  the  existence 
of  three  distinct  Deities ;  and  some  &cetious  malcontents, 
who  troubled  themselves  very  UtUe  about  the  Catholic 
verity,  amused  the  town  by  lampoons  in  English  and  Latin 
on  his  heterodoxy.  '*  We,"  said  one  of  these  jesters, 
'^plight  our  £uth  to  one  king,  and  call  one  God  to  attest 
our  promise.  We  can  not  think  it  strange  that  there  should 
be  more  than  one  king  to  whom  the  doctor  has  sworn  al- 
legiance, when  we  consider  that  the  doctor  has  more  gods 
than  one  to  swear  by."  * 

*  A  list  of  all  the  pieeee  which  I  have  read  relating  to  Sherlock's  apostasj 
would  fatigue  the  reader.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  different  kinds.  Parkin- 
son's Examination  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  AUegianoe,  1691 ;  Answer  to 
Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,  by  a  London  Apprentice,  1691 ;  the  Rea- 
sons of  the  New  Conrert's  taking  the  Oaths  to  the  present  Govemment> 
1691;  Utrum  honun?  or  Grod*s  ways  of  disposing  of  Kingdoms,  and  some 
Clergymen's  ways  of  diq)osing  of  them,  1691 ;  Sherlock  and  Xanthippe^ 
1691 ;  Saint  Paul's  Triumph  in  his  Sufferings  for  Christ,  by  Matthew  Bryan, 
LLD.,  dedicated  Eccleaiffi  sub  cruce  gomenti;  A  Word  to  a  wavering  Lo- 
vite ;  The  Trimming  Court  Divine  ;  Proteus  Ecdesiasticus,  or  Observationa 
on  Dr.  8h— »s  late  Case  of  Allegiance ;  the  Weasil  Uncased ;  A  Whip  for  the 
Weasil;  the  Anti-Weasils.  Numerous  allusions  to  Shorlodc  and  his  wife 
will  be  found  in  the  ribald  writings  of  Tom  BtowDi  Tten  Darfey,  and  Ned 
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Sherlock  would,  perhaps,  have  doubted  whether  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  had  submitted  was  entitled  to  be 
called  a  settled  government,  if  he  had  known  all  the  dangers 
by  which  it  was  threatened.  Scarcely  had  Preston's  plot 
been  detected,  when  a  new  plot,  of  a  very  different  kind 
was  formed  in  the  camp,  in  the  navy,  in  the  treasury,  in 
the  very  bedchamber  of  the  king.  This  mystery  of  iniqui- 
ty has,  through  five  generations,  been  gradually  unvailing, 
but  is  not  yet  entirely  unvailed.  Some  parts  which  are 
still  obscure  may  possibly,  by  the  discoveries  of  letters 
or  diaries  now  reposing  imder  the  dust  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  be  made  clear  to  our  posterity.  The  materials,  how- 
ever, which  are  at  present  accessible,  are  sufficient  for  the 

Ward.  See  Life  of  James,  ii.  318.  Several  carious  letters  about  Sherlock's 
apostasy  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  I  will  give  two  or  three  specimens 
of  the  rhTmes  which  the  Case  of  Allegiance  called  forth: 

"When  Ere  the  fruit  had  tasted, 
She  to  her  husband  hasted, 

And  ohuck*d  him  on  the  chin-a. 
Dear  Bud,  quoth  she,  come  taste  this  fruit ; 
7  will  finely  with  jour  palate  suit^ 
To  eat  it  is  no  sin-a." 

"  As  moody  Job,  in  shirtless  case^ 
With  coUyflowers  all  o'er  his  face^ 

Did  on  the  dunghill  languish, 
His  spouse  thus  whispers  in  his  ear, 
Swear,  husband,  as  you  love  me,  swear, 
T?  will  ease  you  of  your  anguish." 

"  At  first  he  had  doubt,  and  therefore  did  pray 
That  heaven  would  instruct  him  in  the  right  way, 
Whether  Jemmy  or  Wilham  he  ought  to  obey, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  The  pass  at  the  Boyne  determined  that  case; 
And  precept  to  Providence  then  did  give  place; 
To  change  his  opinion  ho  thought  no  disgrace; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"But  this  with  the  Scripture  can  never  agree, 
As  by  Hosea  the  eighth  and  the  fourth  you  may  see ; 
'They  have  set  up  kings,  but  yet  not  by  me,' 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 
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confltruction  of  a  narrative  not  to  be  read  without  shamo 
and  loathing  ♦ 

We  have  seen  that»  in  the  ^ring  of  1690,  Shreweboiy, 
irritated  by  findiDg  his  counsels  rejected,  and  those  of  Us 
Tory  rivals  followed,  suffered  himself,  in  a  £sttal  hour,  to 
be  drawn  into  a  correspondence  with  the  banished  funilj. 
We  have  seen  also  by  what  cruel  sufferings  of  body  and 
mind  he  expiated  his  &vlt  Tortured  by  remorse,  and  by 
disease  the  effect  of  remorse,  he  had  quitted  the  court ;  but 
he  had  left  behind  him  men  whose  principles  were  not  less 
lax  than  his,  and  whose  hearts  were  &r  harder  and  colder. 

Early  in  1691,  some  of  these  men  began  to  hold  secret 
communications  with  Saint  Germains.  Wicked  and  base 
as  their  conduct  was,  there  was  in  it  nothing  surprising. 
They  did  after  their  kind.  The  times  were  troubled.  A 
thick  cloud  was  upon  the  future.  The  most  sagacious  and 
experienced  politician  could  not  see  with  any  clearness 
three  months  before  him.  To  a  man  of  virtue  and  honor, 
indeed,  this  mattered  littie.  His  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
morrow  might  bring  forth  might  make  him  anxious,  but 
could  not  make  him  perfidious.  Though  left  in  utter  dark- 
ness as  to  what  concerned  his  interests,  ho  had  the  sure 
guidance  of  his  principles.  But,  unhappily,  men  of  virtue 
and  honor  were  not  numerous  among  the  courtiers  of  that 
age.  Whitehall  had  been,  during  thirty  years,  a  seminary 
of  every  public  and  private  vice,  and  swarmed  with  low- 
minded,  double-dealing,  self  seeking  politicians.  These  poli- 
ticians now  acted  as  it  was  natural  that  men  profoundly  im- 
moral should  act  at  a  crisis  of  which  none  could  predict  the 
Some  of  them  might  have  a  slight  predUection  for 


issue. 


William ;  others  a  slight  predilection  for  James ;  but  it  was 
not  by  any  such  predilection  that  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
breed  was  guided.  If  it  had  seemed  certain  that  William 
would  stand,  they  would  all  have  been  for  William.  If  it 
had  seemed  certain  that  James  would  be  restored,  they 


*  The  chief  anthoritj  fbr  this  pert  of  mj  history  is  the  Lift  of  James,  par^ 
ticularlj  the  highly  important  and  interesting  passage  irhich  begins  at  page 
444,  and  ends  at  |Migc  460,  of  the  second  Tolame. 
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would  all  have  been  for  James.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
when  the  chances  appeared  to  be  almost  exactly  balanced? 
There  were  honest  men  of  one  party  who  would  have  an- 
swered, To  stand  by  the  true  king  and  the  true  Church,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  Laud.  There  were  honest 
men  of  the  other  party  who  would  have  answered,  To 
stand  by  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  Protestant  relig- 
ion, and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  Sidney.  But 
such  consistency  was  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  noble 
and  the  powerftd.  Their  object  was  to  be  safe  in  every 
event.  They  therefore  openly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  one  king,  and  secretly  plighted  their  word  to  the  other. 
They  were  inde&tigable  in  obtaining  commissions,  patents 
of  peerage,  pensions,  grants  of  crown  land,  under  the  great 
seal  of  William ;  and  Aey  had  in  their  secret  drawers  prom* 
ises  of  pardon  in  the  handwriting  of  James. 

Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wickedness  three 
men  stand  pre-eminent,  Bussell,  Q-odolphin,  and  Marlbor- 
ough. No  three  men  could  be,  in  head  and  heart,  more 
unlike  to  one  another ;  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each 
gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  villainy.  The  treason  of 
Bussell  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  fractiousness :  the  trea- 
son of  Godolphin  is  to  be  attributed  altogether  to  timidity : 
the  treason  of  Marlborough  was  the  treason  of  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  boundless  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Bussell  should  have  been 
out  of  humor.  He  had  just  accepted  the  command  of  the 
united  naval  forces  of  England  and  Holland  with  the  rank 
of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
He  had  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Crown  property  near  Charing  Cross,  to  the  value  of  eight- 
een thousand  pounds,  had  been  bestowed  on  him.  His 
indirect  gains  must  have  been  immense.  But  he  was  still 
dissatisfied.  In  truth,  with  undaimted  courage,  with  con- 
siderable talents  both  for  war  and  for  administration,  and 
with  a  certain  public  spirit,  which  showed  itself  by  glimpses 
even  in  the  very  worst  parts  of  his  life,  he  was  emphatic- 
ally a  bad  man,  insolent,  malignant,  greedy,  faithless.  He 
conceived  that  the  great  services  which  he  had  performed 
IV.  D 
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at  the  time  of  the  Revolntioii  had  not  been  adequately  re- 
warded. Every  thing  that  was  given  to  others  seemed  to 
him  to  be  pillaged  from  himself.  A  letter  is  still  extant 
which  he  wrote  to  William  about  this  time.  It  is  made  up 
of  boasts,  reproaches,  and  sneers.  The  Admiral,  with  iron- 
ical professions  of  humility  and  loyalty,  begins  by  asking 
permission  to  put  his  wrongs  on  paper,  because  his  bash- 
fulness  would  not  suflfer  him  to  explain  himself  by  word 
of  mouth.  His  grievances  were  intolerable.  Other  people 
got  grants  of  royal  domains:  but  he  could  get  scarcely 
any  thing. .  Other  people  could  provide  for  their  depend- 
ents :  but  his  recommendations  were  uniformly  disregarded. 
The  income  which  he  derived  from  the  royal  fevor  might 
seem  large :  but  he  had  poor  relations;  and  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  doing  its  duty  by  them,  had  most  un- 
handsomely left  them  to  his  care.  He  had  a  sister,  who 
ought  to  have  a  pension;  for,  without  one,  she  could  not 
give  portions  to  her  daughters.  He  had  a  brother  who,  for 
want  of  a  place,  had  been  reduced  to  the  melancholy  neces- 
sity of  marrying  an  old  woman  for  her  money.  Russell 
proceeded  to  complain  bitterly  that  the  Whigs  were  neg- 
lected, that  the  Revolution  had  aggrandized  and  enriched 
men  who  had  made  the  greatest  eflForts  to  avert  it.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  complaint  came  from 
his  heart.  For,  next  to  his  own  interests,  those  of  his  party 
were  dear  to  him ;  and  even  when  he  was  most  inclined  to 
become  a  Jacobite,  he  never  had  the  smallest  disposition  to 
become  a  Tory.  In  the  temper  which  this  letter  indicates, 
he  readily  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  David  Lloyd,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  active  emissaries  who  at  this  time 
were  constantly  plying  between  Franco  and  England. 
Lloyd  conveyed  to  James  assurances  that  Russell  would, 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself,  try  to 
effect  by  means  of  the  fleet  what  Monk  had  effected  in  the 
preceding  generation  by  means  of  the  army.*  To  what 
extent  these  assurances  were  sincere  was  a  question  about 
which  men  who  knew  Russell  well,  and  who  were  minutely 

•  Roflsell  to  Wmiam.  May  10,  1691,  in  Dalrymplc'a  Appendix,  Part  TI. 
Book  Til    See  alao  the  Memoin  of  Sir  John  Leak& 
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informed  as  to  his  conduct,  were  in  doubt.  It  seems  prob- 
able that^  during  manj  months,  he  did  not  know  his  own 
mind  His  interest  was  to  stand  well,  as  long  as  possible, 
with  both  kings.  Bjs  irritable  and  imperious  nature  was 
constanllj  impelling  him  to  quarrel  with  both.  His  spleen 
was  excited  one  week  by  a  dry  answer  from  William,  and 
the  next  week  by  an  absurd  proclamation  from  James. 
Fortunately  the  most  important  day  of  his  life,  the  day 
from  which  all  his  subsequent  years  took  their  color,  found 
him  out  of  temper  with  the  banished  king. 

Godolphin  had  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have,  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  government  which  he 
served.  He  was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 
He  had  been  protected,  trusted,  caressed.  Indeed  the 
favor  shown  to  him  had  excited  many  murmurs.  Was  it 
fitting,  the  Whigs  had  indignantly  asked,  that  a  man  who 
had  been  high  in  office  through  the  whole  of  the  late 
reign,  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  the  Indulgence,  who 
had  sat  in  the  Privy  Council  with  a  Jesuit,  who  had  sat 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury  with  two  Papists,  who  had  at- 
tended an  idolatress  to  her  altar,  shoiild  be  among  the 
chief  ministers  of  a  Prince  whose  title  to  the  throne  was 
derived  from  the  Declaration  of  Rights  ?  But  on  William 
this  clamor  had  produced  no  effect ;  and  none  of  his  En- 
glish servants  seems  to  have  had  at  this  time  a  larger  share 
of  his  confidence  than  Godolphin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jacobites  did  not  despair.  One  of  the 
moat  zealous  among  them,  a  gentleman  named  Bulkeley, 
who  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Godol- 
phin, undertook  to  see  what  could  be  done.  He  called  at 
the  Treasury,  and  tried  to  draw  the  First  Lord  into  po- 
litical talk.  This  was  no  easy  matter :  for  Godolphin  was 
not  a  man  to  put  himself  lightly  into  the  power  of  others. 
His  reserve  was  proverbial ;  and  he  was  especially  re- 
nowned for  the  dexterity  with  which  he,  through  life, 
turned  conversation  away  from  matters  of  state  to  a  main 
of  cocks  or  the  pedigree  of  a  race-horse.  The  visit  ended 
without  his  uttering  a  word  indicating  that  he  remembered 
the  existence  of  King  James. 
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Bulkdej,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  repulsed.  He 
came  again,  and  introduced  the  subject  which  was  nearest 
his  heart.  Godolphin  then  asked  aAer  his  old  master  and 
mistress  in  the  mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  despaired  of 
ever  being  reconciled  to  them.  Bulkeley  assured  him 
that  King  James  was  ready  to  forgive  all  the  past.  "  May 
I  tell  his  majesty  that  you  will  try  to  deserve  his  fevor?" 
At  this  Godolphin  rose,  said  something  about  the  tram- 
mels of  office,  and  his  wish  to  be  released  firom  them,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

Bulkeley  soon  made  a  third  attempt.  By  this  time 
Godolphin  had  learned  some  things  which  shook  his  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  government  which  he  served. 
He  began  to  think,  as  he  would  himself  have  expressed  it, 
that  he  had  betted  too  deep  on  the  Bevolution,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  hedge.  Evasions  would  no  longer  serve  his 
turn.  It  was  necessary  to  speak  out.  He  spoke  out,  and 
declared  himself  a  devoted  servant  of  King  James.  "  I 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  resigning  my  place. 
But,  till  then,  I  am  imder  a  tie.  I  must  not  betray  my 
trust."  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  which  he 
proposed  to  make,  he  produced  a  most  friendly  and  con- 
fidential letter  which  he  had  lately  received  fix)m  William. 
"  You  see  how  entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me. 
He  tells  me  that  he  can  not  do  without  me,  and  that  there 
is  no  Englishman  for  whom  he  has  so  great  a  kindness: 
but  all  Ihis  weighs  nothing  with  mc  in  comparison  of 
my  duty  to  my  lawful  king." 

If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  really  had  scruples 
about  betraying  his  trust,  those  scruples  were  soon  so 
effectually  removed  that  he  very  complacently  continued, 
during  six  years,  to  eat  the  bread  of  one  master,  while 
secretly  sending  professions  of  attachment  and  promises  of 
service  to  another. 

The  truth  is  that  Godolphin  was  under  the  influence  of 
a  mind  far  more  powerful  and  far  more  depraved  than  his 
own.  His  perplexities  had  been  imparted  to  Marlborough, 
to  whom  he  hai  long  been  bound  by  such  friendship  as 
two  very  imprincipl^  men  are  capable  of  feehng  for  each 
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oHiflr,  imd  to.  whom  he  mm  afterward  bdiuid  by  cbae  do- 


Ifarlbonragli  waa  in  a  reaey  dilllnent  ntaation  ftbm  that 
of  William^  other  senranta.  Lloyd  might  make  overtures 
to  Buflselli  and  Bulkeley  to  Qodolphin.  But  all  the  agents 
of  the  banished  oonrt  stood  aloof  fiom  the  traitor  of  Salis- 
boij.  That  shamefhl  ni^t  seemed  to  have  foreyer  sep- 
arated the  perjoied  deserter  fix>m  the  Prince  whom  he  had 
mined.  James  had,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  when  his 
anny  was  in  fhll  retreat,  when  his  whole  kingdom  had 
risen  against  him,  dedared  that  he  wonld  never  pardon 
ChuicUll,  n^rrer,  never.  By  all  the  Jacobites  the  name 
of  Chnzohill  was  held  in  pecnliar  abhorrence;  and,  in  the 
prose  and  verse  which  dapie  forth  daily  from  their  seoret 
presses,  a  precedeiice  ininftmy,  among  all  the  many 
traitors  of  the  age,  was  assigned  to  him.  In  tiie  order  of 
things  which  had  sprang  from  the  Bevolution,  he  was  one 
of  the  great  men  of  England,  high  in  the  state,  high  in 
the  army.  He  had  been  created  an  earl.  He  had  a  laige 
share  in  the  military  administration.  The  emolmnenta^ 
direct  and  indirect^  of  the  places  and  commands  which  he 
held  nnder  the  Crown  weore  believed  at  the  Dntoh  Em* 
bassy  to  amount  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In 
the  event  of  a  counter-revolution,  it  seemed  that  he  had 
nothing  in  prospect  but  a  garret  in  Holland,  or  a  6caffi>ld 
on  Tower  Hill.  It  mighty  therefiyre,  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  serve  his  new  master  with  fidelity;  not  in« 
deed  with  the  fidelity  of  Nottingham,  which  was  the 
fidelity  of  conscientiousness,  not  with  the  fidelity  of  Port- 
land, which  was  the  fidelity  of  a£Eection,  but  with  the  not 
less  stubborn  fidelity  of  despair. 

Those  who  thought  thus  knew  but  little  of  Marlborough. 
Confident  in  his  own  powers  of  deception,  he  resolved, 
since  the  Jacobite  agents  would  not  seek  him,  to  seek 
them.  He  therefore  sent  to  \)eg  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Edward  Sackville. 

SackviUe  was  astonished  and  not  much  pleased  by  the 
message.  He  was  a  sturdy  cavalier  of  the  old  school.  He 
had  been  persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot  for 
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manfully  flsymg  what  be  thaugfaty  and  what  ererjr  bodj 
now  thiDlu,  about  Oatea  and  Bedloe.^  Since  the  Bero- 
lation  he  had  pat  his  neck  in  perQ  for  King  James,  had 
l)een  chased  by  officers  with  warrants,  and  had  been  des- 
ignated as  a  traitor  in  a  proclamation  to  which  Marlbor- 
ough liimself  had  been  a  party .f  It  was  not  without  re- 
luctance that  the  stanch  royalist  crossed  the  hated  threshold 
of  the  deserter.  He  was  repaid  br  his  effort  by  the  edify- 
ing spectacle  of  such  an  agony  of  repentance  as  he  had 
never  before  seen,  '*  Will  you,"  said  Marlborough,  "be 
my  intercessor  with  the  king?  Will  you  tell  him  what  I 
nutter?  VLy  crimes  now  appear  to  me  in  their  true  li^t ; 
and  I  shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation.  The 
thought  of  them  is  with  me  day  and  night.  I  sit  down  to 
table ;  but  I  can  not  cat.  I  throw  myself  on  my  bed ;  but 
I  can  not  sleep.  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  to 
bravo  every  thing,  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  my  fortunes,  if 
only  I  may  be  free  from  the  misery  of  a  wounded  spirit" 
tf  api)earances  could  be  trusted,  this  great  offender  was  as 
true  a  iwnitcnt  as  David  or  as  Peter.  Sackville  reported 
to  his  friends  what  had  passed.  They  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that,  if  the  arch-traitor,  who  had  hitherto  op- 
posed to  conscience  and  to  public  opinion  the  same  cool 
and  placid  hardihood  wliich  distinguished  him  on  fields  of 
battle,  had  really  begun  to  feel  remorse,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  rqject,  on  account  of  his  unworthiness,  the  ines- 
timable services  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  the 
good  cause.  He  sat  in  the  interior  council :  he  held  high 
command  in  the  army:  he  had  been  recently  intrusted, 
and  would  doubtless  again  be  intrusted,  with  the  direction 
of  imjx)rtant  military  operations.  It  was  true  that  no  man 
had  incurred  equal  guilt ;  but  it  was  true  also  that  no  man 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  equal  reparation.  K  he  was 
sincere^  he  might  doubtless  earn  the  pardon  which  he  so 
much  desired.  But  was  ho  sincere?  Had  he  not  been 
just  as  loud  in  professions  of  loyalty  on  the  very  eve  of 
his  crime?     It  was  necessary  to  put  him   to  the  test 

•  OoauDODt*  JoaniAls.  Mat.  21,  24,  1679;  Grejs  Debates;  Obserrator. 
t  LoBAoa  Qmmij  Jn^  U,  ISM. 
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Several  tests  were  applied  by  Sackville  and  Lloyd.  Marl- 
borougli  was  required  to  furnisli  full  information  toucliing 
the  strength  and  the  distribution  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
English  army;  and  he  complied.  He  was  required  to 
disclose  the  whole  plan  of  the  approaching  campaign; 
and  he  did  so.  The  Jacobite  leaders  watched  carefully 
for  inaccuracies  in  his  reports,  but  could  find  none.  It 
was  thought  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  fidelity  that  he 
gave  valuable  intelligence  about  what  was  doing  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  deposition  had  been 
sworn  against  one  zealous  royalist.  A  warrant  was  pre- 
paring against  another.  These  intimations  saved  several 
of  the  malcontents  fix)m  imprisonment,  if  not  fix>m  the 
gallows ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  feel  some 
relenting  toward  the  awakening  sinner  to  whom  they 
owed  so  much. 

He,  however,  in  his  secret  conversations  with  his  new 
alhes,  laid  no  claim  to  merit.  He  did  not,  he  said,  ask  for 
confidence.  How  could  he,  after  the  villainies  which  he 
had  committed  against  the  best  of  kings,  hope  ever  to  be 
trusted  again  ?  It  was  enough  for  a  wretch  like  him  to 
be  permitted  to  make,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  some  poor 
atonement  to  the  gracious  master,  whom  he  had  indeed 
basely  injured,  but  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  love.  It 
was  not  improbable  that,  in  the  summer,  he  might  com- 
mand the  English  forces  in  Flanders.  Was  it  wished 
that  he  should  bring  them  over  in  a  body  to  the  French 
camp?  If  such  were  the  royal  pleasure,  he  would  under- 
take that  the  thing  should  be  done.  But  on  the  whole 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  And  then  he  hinted  at  a  plan  which 
he  afterward  more  fully  matured,  for  expelling  the  usurper 
by  means  of  the  English  legislature  and  the  English  army. 
In  the  mean  time  he  hoped  that  James  would  command 
Godolphin  not  to  quit  the  Treasury.  A  private  man 
could  do  little  for  the  good  cause.  One  who  was  the 
director  of  the  national  finances,  and  the  depository  of 
the  gravest  secrets  of  state,  might  render  inestimable 
services. 
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Marlborough's  pretended  repentance  impoeed  so  com- 
pletely on  those  who  managed  the  a£Eairs  of  James  in  Lon- 
don, that  they  sent  Uojd  to  France  with  the  cheering 
intelligence  that  the  most  depraved  of  all  rebels  had  been 
wonderfully  transformed  into  a  loyal  subject  The  tidings 
filled  James  with  delight  and  hope.  Had  he  been  wise, 
they  would  have  excited  in  him  only  aversion  and  dis- 
trust It  was  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  man  really  heart- 
broken by  remorse  and  shame  for  one  act  of  perfidy  would 
determine  to  lighten  his  conscience  by  committing  a  second 
act  of  perfidy  as  odious  and  as  disgraceful  as  the  first 
The  promised  atonement  was  so  wicked  and  base  that  it 
never  could  be  made  by  any  man  sincerely  desirous  to 
atone  for  past  wickedness  and  baseness.  The  truth  was 
that,  when  Marlborough  told  the  Jacobites  that  his  sense 
of  guilt  prevented  him  from  swallowing  his  food  by  day 
and  taking  his  rest  by  nighty  he  was  laughing  at  them. 
The  loss  of  half  a  guinea  would  have  done  more  to  spoil 
his  appetite  and  to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  all  the  terrors 
of  aji  evil  conscience.  What  his  offers  really  proved  was 
that  his  former  crime  had  sprung,  not  &om  an  ill-regulated 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country  and  his  religion,  but 
from  a  deep  and  incurable  moral  disease  which  had  affected 
the  whole  man.  James,  however,  partly  fix)m  dullness  and 
partly  from  selfishness,  could  never  see  any  immorality  in 
any  action  by  which  he  was  benefited.  To  conspire  against 
him,  to  betray  him,  to  break  an  oath  of  allegiance  sworn 
to  him,  were  crimes  for  which  no  punishment  here  or  here- 
after could  be  too  severe.  But  to  murder  his  enemies,  to 
break  faith  with  his  enemies,  was  not  only  innocent  but 
laudable.  The  desertion  at  Salisbury  had  been  the  worst 
of  crimes :  for  it  had  ruined  him.  A  similar  desertion  in 
Flanders  would  be  an  honorable  exploit :  for  it  might  re- 
store him. 

The  penitent  was  informed  by  his  Jacobite  friends  that 
he  was  forgiven.  The  news  was  most  welcome:  but 
something  more  was  necessary  to  restore  his  lost  peace  of 
mind.  Might  he  hope  to  have,  in  the  royal  handwriting, 
two  lines  containing  a  promise  of  pardon  ?     It  was  not,  of 
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cotuBe,  for  his  own  sake  that  he  asked  this.  But  he  was 
confident  that,  with  such  a  document  in  his  hands,  he  could 
bring  back  to  the  right  path  some  persons  of  great  note 
who  adhered  to  the  usurper,  only  because  they  imagined 
that  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect  from  the  legitimate  king. 
They  would  return  to  their  duty  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
even  the  worst  of  all  criminals  bad,  on  his  repentance,  been 
generously  forgiven.  The  promise  was  written,  sent>  and 
carejfully  treasured  up.  Marlborough  had  now  attained 
one  object,  an  object  which  was  common  to  him  with 
Bussell  and  Godolphin.  But  he  had  other  objects  which 
neither  Bussell  nor  Godolphin  had  ever  contemplated. 
There  ia,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  this  wise,  brave,  wicked  man,  was  meditating  a  plan 
worthy  of  his  fertile  intellect  and  daring  spirit,  and  not 
less  worthy  of  his  deeply  corrupted  heart — ^a  plan  which, 
if  it  had  not  been  frustrated  by  strange  means,  would  have 
ruined  William  without  benefiting  James,  and  would  have 
made  the  successM  traitor  master  of  England  and  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

Thus  things  stood,  when,  in  May,  1690,  William,  after  a 
short  and  busy  sojourn  in  England,  set  out  again  for  the 
Continent)  where  the  r^ular  campaign  was  about  to  open. 
He  took  with  him  Marlborough,  whose  abilities  he  justly 
appreciated,  and  of  whose  recent  negotiations  with  Saint 
Germains  he  had  not  the  fidntest  suspicion.  At  the  Hague 
several  important  military  and  political  consultations  were 
held;  and,  on  every  occasion,  the  superiority  of  the  accom- 
plished Englishman  was  felt  by  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  United  Provinces.  Heinsius, 
long  afi«r,  used  to  relate  a  conversation  which  took  place 
at  this  time  between  William  and  the  Prince  of  Vaude- 
mont)  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in  the  Dutch  service. 
Vaudemont  spoke  well  of  several  English  officers,  and 
among  them  of  Talmash  and  Mackay,  but  pronounced 
Marlborough  superior  beyond  comparison  to  the  rest 
"  He  has  every  quality  of  a  general.  His  very  look  shows 
it  He  can  not  feil  to  achieve  something  great"  "I 
really  believe,  cousin,"  answered  the  king,  "that   my 
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lord  will  make  good  every  thing  that  you  have  said  of 
him." 

There  was  still  a  short  interval  before  the  commencement 
of  military  operations.  William  passed  that  interval  in 
his  beloved  park  at  Loo.  Marlborough  spent  two  or  three 
days  there,  and  was  then  dispatched  to  Flanders  with  or- 
ders to  collect  all  the  English  forces,  to  form  a  camp  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brussels,  and  to  have  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  the  king's  arrival 

And  now  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
the  sincerity  of  those  professions  by  which  he  had  obtained 
from  a  heart,  well  described  by  himself  as  harder  than  a 
marble  chimney-piece,  the^  pardon  of  an  offense  such  as 
might  have  moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to  deadly  resent- 
ment He  received  from  Saint  G^rmains  a  message  claim* 
ing  the  instant  performance  of  his  promise  to  desert  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  He  was  told  that  this  was  the  greatest 
service  which  he  could  render  to  the  Crown.  His  word 
was  pledged ;  and  the  gracious  master  who  had  forgiven 
all  past  errors  confidently  expected  that  it  would  be  re- 
deemed. The  hypocrite  evaded  the  demand  with  charac- 
teristic dexterity.  In  the  most  respectfiil  and  affectionate 
language  he  excused  himself  for  not  immediately  obeying 
the  royal  commands.  The  promise  which  he  was  required 
to  fulfill  had  not  been  quite  correctly  understood.  There 
had  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  messen- 
gers. To  carry  over  a  regiment  or  two  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  To  carry  over  a  whole  army  was  a  busi- 
ness which  would  require  much  time  and  management* 
While  James  was  murmuring  over  these  apologies,  and 
wishing  that  he  had  not  been  quite  so  placable,  William 
arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  forces,  and  took 
the  chief  con^mand. 

The  military  operations  in  Flanders  recommenced  early 
in  June  and  terminated  at  the  close  of  September.  No 
important  action  took  place.  The  two  armies  marched  and 
countermarched,  drew  near  and  receded.  During  some 
time  they  confronted  each  other  with  less  than  a  league 

^  Life  of  JaiDM»  iL  449. 
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between  them.  Bat  neither  William  har  Luxemburg  would 
fight  except  at  an  advantage;  and  neither  gave  the  other 
any  advantage.  Languid  as  the  campaign  was,  it  is  on  one 
account  remarkable.  During  more  than  a  century  our 
country  had  sent  no  great  force  to  make  war  by  land  out 
of  the  British  Isles.  Our  aristocracy  had  therefore  long 
ceased  to  be  a  military  class.  The  nobles  of  France,  of 
Germany,  of  Holland,  were  generally  soldiers.  It  would 
probably  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the  brilliant  circle 
which  surrounded  Lewis  at  Versailles  a  single  marquess  or 
viscount  who  had  not  been  at  some  battle  or  siege.  But 
the  immense  majority  of  our  peers,  baronets,  and  opulent 
esquires  had  never  "served  except  in  the  trainbands,  and 
had  never  borne  a  part  in  any  military  exploit  more  seri- 
ous than  that  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  keeping  a  street 
clear  for  a  procession.  The  generation  which  had  fought 
at  Edgehill  and  Lansdowne  had  nearly  passed  away.  The 
wars  of  Charles  the  Second  had  been  almost  entirely  mari- 
time. During  his  reign  therefore  the  sea  service  had  been 
decidedly  more  the  mode  than  the  land  service ;  and,  re- 
peatedly, when  our  fleet  sailed  to  encounter  the  Dutch, 
such  multitudes  of  men  of  fashion  had  gone  on  board  that 
the  parka  and  the  theaters  had  been  left  desolate.  In  1691 
at  length,  for  the  first  time  since  Henry  the  Eighth  laid 
siege  to  Boulogne,  an  English  army  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tinent imder  the  command  of  an  English  king.  A  camp, 
which  was  also  a  court,  was  irresistibly  attractive  to  many 
young  patricians  full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and  ambitious 
of  the  fitvor  which  men  of  distinguished  bravery  have 
always  found  in  the  eyes  of  women.  To  volunteer  for 
Flanders  became  the  rage  among  the  fine  gentlemen  who 
combed  their  flowing  wigs  and  exchanged  their  richly- 
perfumed  snuffe  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffee-house.  Wil- 
liam's head-quarters  were  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  splendid 
equipages  and  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sumptuous  banquets. 
For  among  the  high-born  and  high-spirited  youths  who 
repaired  to  his  standard  were  some  who,  though  quite 
willing  to  fiice  a  battery,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny 
themselves  the  luxuries  with  which  they  had  been  sur- 
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rounded  in  Soho  Square.  In  a  few  months  Sbadwell 
brought  these  valiant  fops  and  epicures  on  the  stage.  The 
town  was  made  merry  with  the  character  of  a  courageous 
but  prodigal  and  effeminate  coxcomb,  who  is  impatient  to 
cross  swords  with  the  best  men  in  the  French  household 
troops,  but  who  is  much  dejected  by  learning  that  he  may 
find  it  difficult  to  have  his  Champagne  iced  daily  during 
the  summer.  He  carries  with  him  cooks,  confectioners, 
and  laundresses,  a  wagon-load  of  plate,  a  wardrobe  of  laced 
and  embroidered  suits,  and  much  rich  tent  furniture,  of 
which  the  patterns  have  been  chosen  by  a  committee  of 
fine  ladies.* 

While  the  hostile  armies  watched  each  other  in  Flanders, 
hostilities  were  carried  on  with  somewhat  more  vigor  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  French  gained  some  advan- 
tages in  Catalonia  and  in  Piedmont  Their  Turkish  allies, 
who  in  the  east  menaced  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor, 
were  defeated  by  Lewis  of  Baden  in  a  great  battle.  But 
nowhere  were  the  events  of  the  summer  so  important  as  in 
Ireland. 

From  October  1690  till  May  1691,  no  military  operation 
on  a  large  scale  was  attempted  in  that  kingdom.  The  area 
of  the  island  was,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  not  un- 
equally divided  between  the  contending  racea  The  whole 
of  Ulster,  the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  and  about  one  third 
of  Munster  had  submitted  to  the  English.  The  whole  of 
Connaught,  the  greater  part  of  Munster,  and  two  or  three 
counties  of  Leinster  were  held  by  the  Irish.  The  tortuous 
boundary  formed  by  William's  garrisons  ran  in  a  north- 
eastern  direction  from  the  Bay  of  Castlehavon  to  Mallow, 
and  then,  inclining  still  further  eastward,  proceeded  to 
Cashel.  From  Cashel  the  line  went  to  MuUingar,  from 
Mullingar  to  Longford,  and  from  Longford  toCavan,  skirted 
Lough  Erne  on  the  west,  and  met  the  ocean  again  at  Bally- 
shannon.f 

On  the  English  side  of  this  pale,  there  was  a  rude  and 

^  Sbadwell'8  Volontoort. 

f  Story's  Continuation ;  Proclamation  of  February  21,  169  ^ ;  the  London 
Gazette  of  March  12. 
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imperfect  order.  TwoLords  Justices,  ConingsbjandPorter, 
assisted  by  a  privy  council,  represented  ]^g  William  at 
Dublin  Castle.  Judges,  sheriffi,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
bad  been  appointed ;  and  assizes  were,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, held  in  several  county  towns.  The  colonists  had 
meanwhile  been  formed  into  a  strong  militia,  under  the 
command  of  officers  who  had  commissions  from  the 
Grown.  The  train-bands  of  the  capital  consisted  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  foot,  two  troops  of  horse  and  two 
troops  of  dragoons,  all  Protestants,  and  all  well  armed  and 
dad.*  On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniversary  of 
William's  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anniversaiy  of  the 
landing  at  Torbay,  the  whole  of  this  force  appeared  in  all 
the  pomp  of  war.  The  vanquished  and  disarmed  natives 
assisted,  with  suppressed  grief  and  anger,  at  the  triumph 
of  the  caste  which  they  had,  five  months  before,  oppressed 
and  plundered  with  impunity.  The  Lords  Justices  went  in 
state  to  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral :  bells  were  rung :  bon- 
fires were  lighted :  hogsheads  of  ale  and  claret  were  set 
abroach  in  the  streets :  fireworks  were  exhibited  on  College 
Green :  a  great  company  of  nobles  and  public  fiiuctionaries 
feasted  at  the  Castle ;  and,  as  the  second  course  came  up, 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  Ulster  King-at-Arms  pro- 
claimed, in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  William  and  Mary, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
E^ce,  and  L«land.t 

Within  the  territory  where  the  Saxon  race  was  domin- 
ant, trade  and  industry  had  already  begun  to  revive.  The 
brazen  counters  which  bore  the  image  and  superscription 
of  James  gave  place  to  silver.  The  fugitives  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  England  came  back  in  multitudes ;  and,  by 
their  intelligence,  diligence,  and  thrift,  the  devastation 
caused  by  two  years  of  confusion  and  robbery  was  soon  in 
part  repaired.  Merchantmen  heavily  laden  were  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  Saint  George's  Channel.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  custom-houses  on  the  eastern  coast,  firom  Cork 
to  Londonderry,  amounted  in  six  months  to  sixty-seven 

^  Stey's  OontiniiatioD. 

f  Story's  Impartial  History ;  LondoD  Gazette,  Not.  17,  1690. 
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thoTisand  five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  such  as  would  have 
been  thought  extraordinaj  even  in  the  most  prosperous 
times.* 

The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale  were, 
one  and  all,  hostile  to  the  English  domination.  They  were 
therefore  subjected  to  a  rigorous  system  of  police,  the  natu- 
ral though  lamentable  effect  of  extreme  danger  and  extreme 
provocation.  A  Papist  was  not  permitted  to  have  a  sword 
or  a  gun.  He  was  not  permitt^  to  go  more  than  three 
miles  out  of  his  parish  except  to  the  market  town  on  the 
market  day.  Lest  he  should  give  information  or  assistance 
to  his  brethren  who  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  island, 
he  was  forbidden  to  live  within  ten  miles  of  the  frontier. 
.  Lest  he  should  turn  his  house  into  a  place  of  resort  for  mal- 
contents, he  was  forbidden  to  sell  Uquor  by  retaiL  One 
proclamation  announced  that,  if  the  property  of  any  Prot- 
estant shoxdd  be  injured  by  marauders,  his  loss  should  be 
made  good  at  the  expense  of  his  Popish  neighbors.  An- 
other gave  notice  that  if  any  Papist  who  had  not  been  at 
least  three  months  domiciled  in  Dublin  should  be  found 
there,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  spy.  Not  more  than  five 
Papists  were  to  assemble  in  the  capital  or  its  neighborhood 
on  any  pretext.  Without  a  protection  from  the  govern- 
ment, no  member  of  the  Church  of  Kome  was  safe ;  and 
the  government  would  not  grant  a  protection  to  any 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  had  a  son  in  the  Lish 
army.f 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  and  severities,  however,  the 
Celt  found  many  opportunities  of  taking  a  sly  revenge. 
Houses  and  barns  were  frequently  burned ;  soldiers  were 
frequently  murdered,  and  it  was  scarely  possible  to  obtain 
evidence  against  the  malefactors,  who  had  with  them  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  population.     On  such  occasions 

•  Story's  Impartial  History.  The  year  1681  had  been  considered  as  a 
time  of  remarkable  prosperity,  and  the  revenue  from  the  Ciifltoma  had  been 
onuaually  large.  Bat  the  receipts  from  all  the  ports  of  Irchmd,  during  the 
whole  year,  was  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds.  See 
Clarendon's  Memoirs. 

f  Story's  History  and  Continuation ;  London  Gazettes  of  September  29, 
1690,  and  January  8,  and  ICarch  12,  169}. 
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the  goyemment  sometimes  ventured  on  acts  which  seemed 
better  suited  to  a  Turkish  than  to  an  English  administra- 
tion. One  of  these  acts  became  a  &yorite  theme  of  Jacob- 
ite pamphleteers,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  serious  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  at  Westminster.  Six  musketeers  were 
found  butchered  only  a  few  miles  from  Dnblin.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  village  where  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, men,  women,  and  children,  were  driven  like  sheep 
into  the  Castle,  where  the  Privy  Council  was  sitting.  The 
heart  of  one  of  the  assassins,  named  Gafriey,  failed  him* 
He  consented  to  be  a  witness,  was  examined  by  the  Board, 
acknowledged  his  guilty  and  named  some  of  his  accomplices. 
He  was  then  removed  in  custody :  but  a  priest  obtained 
access  to  him  during  a  few  minutes.  What  passed  during 
those  few  minutea  appeared  when  he  was  a  second  time 
brought  before  the  Council.  He  had  the  eflfrontery  to 
deny  that  he  had  owned  any  thing  or  accused  any  body. 
His  hearers,  several  of  whom  had  taken  down  his  confes- 
sion in  writing,  were  enraged  at  his  impudence.  The 
Lords  Justices  broke  out :  "You  are  a  rogue:  you  are  a 
villain :  you  shall  be  hanged.  Where  is  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal ?"  The  Provost  Marshal  came.  "  Take  that  man," 
said  Coningsby,  pointing  to  Ga&ey ;  "  take  that  man,  and 
hang  him."  There  was  no  gallows  ready,  but  the  carriage 
of  a  gun  served  the  purpose ;  and  the  prisoner  was  instantly 
tied  up  without  a  trial,  without  even  a  written  order  for  the 
execution,  and  this  though  the  courts  of  law  were  sitting 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  English 
House  of  Commons,  some  years  later,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, resolved,  without  a  division,  that  the  order  for  the 
execution  of  Gafiiey  was  arbitrary  and  illegal,  but  that 
Coningsby's  fault  was  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  that  it  was  not  a  proper 
subject  for  impeachment* 

*  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  March  2,  and  4, 169t,  and  the  Commons' 
JoumalB  of  December  16,  1693,  and  Januarj  29,  1691.  The  story,  bad 
enoogh  at  best,  was  told  by  the  personal  and  political  enemies  of  tbo  Lord 
Justices  with  additions  which  the  House  of  Commons  evidently  considered 
as  calumnions,  and  which  I  really  believe  to  have  been  so.    See  the  Qaliie- 
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It  was  not  only  by  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  Irish 
that  the  Saxon  of  the  pale  was  at  this  time  harassed.  His 
allies  caused  him  almost  as  much  annoyance  as  his  helots. 
The  help  of  troops  firom  abroad  was  indeed  necessary  to 
him;  but  it  was  dearly  bought.  Even  William,  in  whom 
the  whole  civil  and  military  authority  was  concentrated, 
had  Ibund  it  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  in  an  army  col- 
lected firom  many  lands,  and  composed  in  great  part  of 
mercenaries  accustomed  to  live  at  fi:ee  quarters.  The  pow- 
ers which  had  been  united  in  him  were  now  divided  and 
subdivided  The  two  lords  justices  considered  the  civil 
administration  as  their  province,  and  left  the  army  to  the 
management  of  Ginkell,  who  was  general-in-chief.  Ginkell 
kept  excellent  order  among  the  auxiliaries  fix)m  Holland^ 
who  were  under  his  more  immediate  command.  But  his 
authority  over  the  English  and  the  Danes  was  less  entire ; 
and  unfortunately  their  pay  was,  during  part  of  the  winter, 
in  arrear.  They  indemnified  themselves  by  excesses  and 
exactions  for  the  want  of  that  which  was  their  due ;  and  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  punish  men  with  severity  for  not 
choosing  to  starve  with  arms  in  their  hands.  At  length 
in  the  spring  large  supplies  of  money  and  stores  arrived : 
arrears  were  paid  up ;  rations  were  plentiful ;  and  a  more 
rigid  discipline  was  enforced.  But  too  many  traces  of  the 
bad  habits  which  the  soldiers  had  contracted  were  discern- 
ible till  the  close  of  the  war.* 

In  that  part  of  Ireland,  meanwhile,  which  still  acknowl- 
edged James  as  king,  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
law,  any  property,  or  any  go'\'emment.  The  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  had  fled  westward  by 
tens  of  thousands,  driving  before  them  a  large  part  of  the 
cattle  which  had  escaped  the  havoc  of  two  terrible  years. 
The  influx  of  food  into  the  Celtic  region,  however,  was 

nua  Redivivus.  Tlic  narrativo  wliich  Colonel  Robert  Fitzgerald,  a  Trivr 
Coonaellor  and  nn  cye-wilncss,  delivered  in  writing  to  the  llouso  of  Lords, 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  eecms  to  me  perfoctlj  trustworthy.  It  is 
strange  that  Story,  though  he  mentions  the  murder  of  the  soldierly  mjB 
nothing  about  Gafncy. 
•  Burned  iL  66 ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King. 
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&r  from  keeping  pace  with  the  influx  of  consimiexB.  The 
necessaries  of  life  were  scaix^e.  Conyeniences  to  which 
eveiy  plain  &nner  and  burgess  in  England  was  accustomed 
oould  hardly  be  procured  by  nobles  and  generals.  No 
coin  was  to  be  seen  except  lumps  of  base  metal,  which 
were  called  crowns  and  shillings.  Nominal  prices  were 
enormously  high.  A  quart  of  ale  cost  two  and  sixpence, 
a  quart  of  brandy  three  pounds.  The  only  towns  of  any 
note  on  the  western  coast  were  Limerick  and  Galway ;  and 
the  oppression  which  the  shopkeepers  of  those  towns 
underwent  was  such  that  many  of  Uiem  stole  away,  with 
the  remains  of  their  stocks  to  the  English  territory,  where 
a  Papist,  though  he  had  to  endure  much  restraint  and 
much  humiliation,  was  allowed  to  put  his  own  price  on  his 
goods,  and  received  that  price  in  silver.  Those  traders 
who  remained  within  the  unhappy  region  were  ruined. 
Every  warehouse  that  contained  any  valuable  property 
was  broken  open  by  rufiSans  who  pretended  that  they 
were  commissioned  to  procure  stores  for  the  public  service ; 
and  the  owner  receivol,  in  return  for  bales  of  cloth  and 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  some  fragments  of  old  kettles  and 
saucepans,  which  would  not,  in  London  or  Paris,  have 
been  taken  by  a  beggar.  As  soon  as  a  merchant  ship 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Qtdway,  or  in  the  Shannon,  she  was 
boarded  by  these  robbers.  The  cargo  was  carried  away ; 
and  the  proprietor  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  such 
a  quantity  of  cow-hides,  of  wool  and  of  tallow,  as  the 
gang  which  had  plundered  him  chose  to  give  him.  The 
consequence  was  that,  while  foreign  commodities  were 
pouring  fieust  into  the  harbors  of  Londonderry,  Carrick- 
fergus,  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  every  mariner 
avoided  Limerick  and  Galway  as  nests  of  pirates.* 
The  distinction  between  the  Lish  foot  soldier  and  the 


*  Hacaris  Ezddiiiin ;  Fumeron  to  Louvois,  f^^  1691.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Macaris  Ezddiam,  and  FomeroD, 
the  French  intendant,  are  most  unexceptionable  witnesses.  Thej  were 
both,  at  this  time,  within  the  walls  of  Limerick.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  th«  impartiality  of  the  Frenchman ;  and  the  Irishman  was  partial  to 
hit  own  ooontijmen. 

IV.  K 
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Irish  Bapparee  had  never  been  very  strongly  marked.  It 
now  disappeared.  Great  part  of  the  army  was  turned 
loose  to  live  by  marauding.  An  incessant  predatory  war 
raged  along  the  line  which  separated  the  domain  of  William 
from  that  of  James.  Every  day  companies  of  freebooters, 
sometimes  wrapped  in  twisted  straw  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  armor,  stole  into  the  English  territory,  burned, 
sacked,  pillaged,  and  hastened  back  to  their  own  ground. 
To  guard  against  these  incursions  was  not  easy :  for  the 
peasantry  of  the  plundered  country  had  a  strong  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  plunderers.  To  empty  the  granary,  to 
set  fire  to  the  dwelling,  to  drive  away  the  cows,  of  a 
heretic  was  regarded  by  every  squalid  inhabitant  of  a  mud 
cabin  as  a  good  work.  A  troop  engaged  in  such  a  work 
might  confidently  expect  to  fall  in,  notwithstanding  all  the 
proclamations  of  the  lord  justices,  with  some  friend  who 
would  indicate  the  richest  booty,  the  shortest  road,  and 
the  safest  hiding-place.  The  English  complained  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  catch  a  Rapparec.  Sometimes,  when 
he  saw  danger  approaching,  he  lay  down  in  the  long  grass 
of  the  bog ;  and  then  it  was  as  difiicult  to  find  him  as  to  find 
a  hare  sitting.  Sometimes  he  sprang  into  a  stream,  and 
lay  there,  like  an  otter,  with  only  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
above  the  water.  Na}^,  a  whole  gang  of  banditti  would, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transform  itself  into  a  crowd 
of  harmless  laborers.  Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces, 
hid  the  lock  in  his  clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muzzle, 
stopped  the  touch-hole  with  a  quill,  and  threw  the  weapon 
into  the  next  pond.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  train 
of  poor  rustics  who  had  not  so  much  as  a  cudgel  among 
them,  and  whose  humble  look  and  crouching  walk  seemed 
to  show  that  their  spirit  was  thoroughly  broken  to  slavery. 
When  the  peril  was  over,  when  the  signal  was  given,  every 
man  flew  to  the  place  where  he  had  hid  his  arms;  and 
soon  the  robbers  were  in  full  march  toward  some  Protest- 
ant mansion.  One  band  penetrated  to  Clonmel,  another 
to  the  vicinity  of  Maryborough :  a  third  made  its  den  in 
a  woody  islet  of  firm  ground,  surrounded  by  the  vast  bog 
of  Allen,  harried  the  coimty  of  Wicklow,  and  alarmed 
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even  the  sabnrbs  of  Dublin.  Such  expeditions  iadeed 
were  not  always  sucoessful.  Sometimes  the  plunderers  fell 
in  with  parties  of  militia,  or  with  detachments  from  the 
English  garrisons^  in  situations  in  which  disguise,  flight, 
and  Tesistance  were  alike  impossible.  When  this  hap- 
pened every  kerne  who  was  taken  was  hanged,  without 
any  ceremony,  on  the  nearest  tree.* 

At  the  head-quarters  of  the  Irish  army  there  was,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  no  authority  capable  of  exacting  obedience 
even  within  a  circle  of  a  mile.  Tyrconnel  was  absent  at 
the  Court  of  France.  He  had  left  the  supreme  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Begency,  composed  of 
twelve  persons.  The  nominal  command  of  the  army  he 
had  confided  to  Berwick:  but  Berwick,  though,  as  was 
afterward  proved,  a  man  of  no  common  courage  and  capa- 
city, was  young  and  inexperienced.  His  powers  were  un- 
suspected by  the  world  and  by  himself  ;t  and  he  submitted 
witliout  reluctance,  to  the  tutelage  of  a  Council  of  War, 
nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant  Neither  the  Council 
of  Begency  nor  the  Council  of  War  was  popular  at  Lime- 
rick. The  Irish  complained  that  men  who  were  not  Irish 
had  been  intrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  cry  was  loudest  against  an  officer  named 
Thomas  Maxwell.  For  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a 
Scotchman:  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  Boman 
Catholic ;  and  he  had  not  concealed  the  dislike  which  he 
felt  for  that  Celtic  Parliament  which  had  repealed  the  Act 
of  Settlement  and  passed  the  Act  of  Attainder.:]:  The 
discontent,  fomented  by  the  arts  of  intriguers,  among 
whom  the  cunning  and  unprincipled  Henry  Luttrell  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  active,  soon  broke  forth  into  open 

♦  Story's  Impartial  History  and  Continuation,  and  the  London  Gazettes  of 
December,  January,  February,  and  March,  169^-. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  Avaux,  though  a  very  shrewd  judge  of  men, 
greatly  underrated  Berwick.  In  a  letter  to  Louvois,  dated  October  ^  1689. 
Avaux  says :  "  Je  ne  puis  m'empescher  de  vous  dire  qu'il  est  brave  de  sa 
personne,  4  ce  que  Ton  dit  mais  que  c'est  un  aussy  mcchant  officier  qu'il  en 
ajt,  et  qu'il  n'a  pas  le  sens  commun." 

X  Leslie's  Answer  to  King;  MacariaB  Excidium. 
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rebellion.  A  great  meeting  -wns  beld.  Many  officers  of 
the  army,  some  peers,  some  lawyers  of  high  note,  and 
some  prelates  of  the  Boman  Oatholic  Church  were  pres- 
ent It  was  resolyed  that  the  goyemment  set  up  by  the 
lord-lieutenant  was  unknown  to  the  CJonstitation.  Ire- 
land, it  was  said,  oould  be  legally  governed,  in  the  absence 
of  the  king,  only  by  a  lord-lieutenant,  by  a  lord-deputy, 
or  by  lords  justices.  The  king  was  absent.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  was  absent.  There  was  no  lord-deputy. 
There  were  no  lords  justices.  The  act  by  which  Tyr- 
oonnel  had  delegated  his  authority  to  a  junto,  composed 
of  his  creature^  was  a  mere  nullity.  The  nation  was 
therefore  left  without  any  legitimate  chief,  and  might, 
without  violating  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Crown,  make 
temporary  provision  for  its  own  safety.  A  deputation  was 
sent  to  inform  Berwick  that  he  had  assumed  a  power  to 
which  he  had  no  right,  but  that,  nevertheless,  ihe  army 
and  people  of  Ireland  would  willingly  acknowledge  him 
as  their  head  if  he  would  consent  to  govern  by  the  advice 
of  a  council  truly  Irish.  Berwick  indignantly  expressed 
his  wonder  that  xnilitary  men  should  presume  to  meet  and 
deliberate  without  the  permission  of  their  general.  They 
answered  that  there  was  no  general,  and  that,  if  his  grace 
did  not  choose  to  undertake  the  administration  on  the 
terms  proposed,  another  leader  would  easily  be  found. 
Berwick  very  reluctantly  yielded,  and  continued  to  be  a 
puppet  in  a  new  set  of  hands.* 

Those  who  had  e£fected  this  revolution  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  send  a  deputation  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  their  proceedings.  Of  the  deputation  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  two  Luttrells  were 
members.  In  the  ship  which  conveyed  them  firom  Limerick 
to  Brest  they  found  a  fellow-passenger  whose  presence  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  them — ^their  enemy,  Maxwell 
They  suspected,  and  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  going, 
like  them,  to  Saint  Germains,  but  on  a  very  diflferent  er- 
rand. The  truth  was  that  Berwick  had  sent  Maxwell  to 
watch  their  motions  and  to  traverse  their  designa    Henry 

*  MiOtriB  Bzcidiani. 
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Luttrell,  the  least  scrapulous  of  men,  proposed  to  settle  the 
matter,  at  once  bj  tossing  the  Scotchman  into  the  sea. 
But  the  bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  conscience,  and  Simon 
Lottrell,  who  was  a  man  of  honor,  objected  to  this  expe- 
dient* 

Meanwhile,  at  Limerick  the  supreme  power  was  in  ab^- 
ance.  Berwick,  finding  that  he  had  no  real  authority, 
altogether  neglected  business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  such 
pleasures  as  that  dreary  place  of  banishment  afforded. 
There  was  among  the  Irish  chie&  no  man  of  sufficient 
weight  and  ability  to  control  the  rest  Sarsfield  for  a  time 
took  the  lead.  But  Sarsfield,  though  eminently  braye  and 
active  in  the  field,  was  little  skilled  in  the  administration 
of  war,  and  still  less  skilled  in  civil  business.  Those  who 
were  most  desirous  to  support  his  authority"  were  forced  to 
own  that  his  nature  was  too  imsuspicioias  and  indulgent  for 
a  post  in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  be  too  distrustful 
or  too  severe.  He  believed  whatever  was  told  him.  He 
signed  whatever  was  set  before  him.  The  commissaries, 
encouraged  by  his  lenity,  robbed  and  embezzled  more 
shamel^y  than  ever.  They  sallied  forth  daily,  guarded 
by  pikes  and  firelocks,  to  seize,  nominally  fi>r  the  public 
service,  but  really  for  themselves,  wool,  linen,  leather,  tal. 
low,  domestic  utensHs,  instruments  of  husbandry ;  searched 
every  pantry,  every  wardrobe,  every  cellar,  and  even  laid 
sacril^ous  hands  on  the  property  of  priests  and  prelateaf 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  government  if  it  is  to  be  so  call- 
ed, of  which  Berwick  was  the  ostensible  head,  was  dis- 
solved by  the  return  of  Tyrconnel.  The  Luttrells  had,  in 
the  name  of  their  countrymen,  implored  James  not  to  sub- 
ject so  loyal  a  people  to  so  odious  and  incapable  a  viceroy. 
Tyroonnel,  they  said,  was  old ;  he  was  infirm ;  he  needed 
much  sleep ;  he  knew  nothing  of  war ;  he  was  dilatory ; 
he  was  partial ;  he  was  rapacious ;  he  was  distrusted  and 
hated  by  the  whole  nation.  The  Irish,  deserted  by  him, 
had  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  hadcompeUed  the  victorious 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  retreat    They  hoped  soon 

*  MacaruD  Excidittm;  Life  dJaioM,  il  422;  Memoirs  of  Berwick, 
f  MacaiiA  BzddiimL 
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to  take  the  field  again,  thirty  thousand  strong ;  and  thej 
adjured  their  king  to  send  them  some  captain  worthy  to 
command  such  a  force.  Tyrconnel  and  Maxwell,  on  the 
other  hand,  represented  the  delegates  as  mutineers,  dema- 
gogues, traitors,  and  pressed  James  to  send  Henry  Luttrell 
to  keep  Mountjoy  company  in  the  Bastille.  James,  be- 
wildered by  these  criminations  and  recriminations,  hesitated 
long,  and  at  last,  with  characteristic  wisdom,  relieved  him- 
self from  trouble  by  giving  all  the  quarrelers  &ii  words  and 
by  sending  them  all  back  to  have  their  fight  out  in  Ireland. 
Berwick  was  at  the  same  time  recalled  to  France.* 

Tyrconnel  was  received  at  Limerick,  even  by  his  ene- 
mies, with  decent  respect.  Much  as  they  hated  him,  they 
could  not  question  the  validity  of  his  commission ;  and, 
though  they  still  maintained  that  they  had  been  perfectly 
justified  in  annuling,  during  his  absence,  the  unconstitu- 
tional arrangements  which  he  had  made,  they  acknowledged 
that,  when  he  was  present,  he  was  their  lawful  governor. 
He  was  not  altogether  improvided  with  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating them.  He  brought  many  gracious  messages  and 
promises,  a  patent  of  peerage  for  Sarsfield,  some  money 
which  was  not  of  brass,  and  some  clothing,  which  was  even 
more  acceptable  than  money.  The  new  garments  were  not 
indeed  very  fine.  But  even  the  generals  had  long  been 
out  at  elbows ;  and  there  were  few  of  the  common  men 
whose  habiliments  would  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
dress  a  scarecrow  in  a  more  prosperous  country.  Now,  at 
length,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  every  private 
soldier  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a  pair  of 
brogues.  The  lord-lieutenant  had  also  been  authorized  to 
announce  that  he  should  soon  be  followed  by  several  ships, 
laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  This  announce- 
ment was  most  welcome  to  the  troops,  who  had  long  been 
without  bread,  and  who  had  nothing  stronger  than  water 
to  drink.f 

During  some  weeks  the  supplies  were  impatiently  ex- 
pected.    At  last,  Tyrconnel  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up; 

o  Life  of  James,  ii  422,  428;  M^molresdo  Berwick, 
t  Life  of  Jamee,  u.  433,  461;  Story's  ContinuatioiL 
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for,  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  the  soldiers  ran  after 
him  clamoring  for  food.  Even  the  beef  and  mutton, 
which,  half  raw,  half  burned,  without  vegetables,  without 
salt,  had  hitherto  supported  the  army,  had  become  scarce ; 
and  the  common  men  were  on  rations  of  horseflesh  when 
the  promised  sails  were  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.^ 

A  distinguished  French  general,  named  Saint  Buth,  was 
on  board  with  his  staff.  He  brought  a  conmiission  which 
appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Irish  army.  The 
commission  did  not  expressly  declare  that  he  was  to  bo 
independent  of  the  vice-regal  authority ;  but  he  had  been 
assured  by  James  that  Tyrconnel  should  have  secret  in- 
structions not  to  intermeddle  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Saint  Buth  was  assisted  by  another  general  of&cer  named 
D'TJsson.  The  French  ships  brought  some  arms,  some 
ammunition,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  com  and  flour. 
The  spirits  of  the  Irish  rose ;  and  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted 
with  fervent  devotion  in  the  cathedral  of  Limerick.t 

Tyrconnel  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  But  Saint  Buth,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed, 
exerted  himself  strenuously  to  redeem  the  time  which  had 
been  lost  He  was  a  man  of  courage,  activity,  and  resolu- 
tion, but  of  a  harsh  and  imperious  nature.  In  his  own 
country  he  was  celebrated  as  the  most  merciless  persecutor 
that  had  ever  dragooned  the  Huguenots  to  mass.  It  was 
asserted  by  English  Whigs  that  he  was  known  in  France 
by  the  nickname  of  the  Hangman ;  that,  at  Bome,  the  very 
cardinals  had  shown  their  abhorrence  of  his  cruelty ;  and 
that  even  Queen  Christina,  who  had  little  right  to  be 
squeamish  about  bloodshed,  had  turned  away  from  him 
with  loathing.  He  had  recently  held  a  command  in  Savoy. 
The  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service  had  formed 
part  of  his  army,  and  had  behaved  extremely  well.  It  was 
therefore  supposed  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  man- 
aging Irish  troops.  But  there  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  well-clad,  well-armed,  and  well-drilled  Irish, 

♦  Life  of  James,  iL  438 ;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  Fumeron  to  Louvois, 
fpri«,  1691. 

t  Mooaris  Ezcidium ;  M^moires  de  Berwick ;  Life  of  James,  il  461,  462. 
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with,  whom  he  was  familiar,  and  the  ragged  maratidets 
whom  he  found  swarming  in  the  alleys  of  Limerick.  Ac- 
customed to « the  splendor  and  the  discipline  of  French 
camps  and  garrisons,  he  was  disgusted  bj  finding  that,  in 
the  country  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry meant  a  mob  of  people  as  naked,  as  dirty,  and  as 
disorderly  as  the  beggars  whom  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  on  the  continent  besieging  the  door  of  a  monastery 
or  pursuing  a  diligence  up  hill.  With  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt, however,  he  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  the 
task  of  disciplining  these  strange  soldiers,  and  was  day  and 
night  in  the  saddle,  galloping  from  post  to  post,  firom  Lim- 
erick to  Athlone,  fix>m  Athlone  to  tiie  northern  extremity 
of  Ix)ugh  Bea,  and  firom  Lough  Bea  back  to  Limerick.* 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bestir  himself 
for,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  learned  that,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pale,  all  was  ready  for  action.  The 
greater  part  of  the  English  force  was  collected  before  the 
close  of  May,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mullingar.  Ginkell 
commanded  in  chief.  He  had  imder  him  the  two  best 
officers,  after  Marlborough,  of  whom  our  island  could  then 
boast,  Talmash  and  Mackay.  The  Marquess  of  Euvigny, 
the  hereditary  chief  of  the  refugees,  and  elder  brother  of 
the  brave  Caillemot,  who  had  fisdlen  at  the  Boyne,  had 
joined  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  The 
Lord  Justice  Coningsby,  though  not  by  profession  a  soldier, 
came  down  from  Dublin  to  animate  the  zeal  of  the  troops. 
The  appearance  of  the  camp  showed  that  the  money  voted 
by  the  English  Parliament  had  not  been  spared.  The  uni- 
forms were  new ;  the  ranks  were  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and 
the  train  of  artillery  was  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  teland.t 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  Qinkell  moved  his  head-quarters 
from  Mullingar.    On  the  seventh  he  reached  Ballymore. 

*  ICacarie  Excidinm ;  Burnet,  il  t8 ;  Dangoau ;  The  Kercohtu  Beform- 
atufl,  June  5,  1691. 

t  An  exAct  journal  of  the  yictoriouB  progrcBS  of  their  majestieB'  fi>rcv 
under  the  command  of  General  Gincklo  this  summer  in  Irebuid,  1691 ;  Sto- 
Tf§  OontinuAtun;  Mackaj's  MemoirB. 
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At  Banyxnoie,  on  a  peniiunila  almoBt  suiroimded  by  some- 
thing between  a  swamp  and  a  lake»  stood  an  ancient  fort- 
ress, which  had  recentlj  been  fortifled  imder  Saisfield's 
direction,  and  which  was  defended  by  above  a  thousand 
men.  The  English  guns  were  instantlj planted.  Inafew 
hours  the  besiegers  had  the  satisfistction  of  seeing  the  be- 
sieged running  like  rabbits  firom  one  shelter  to  another. 
The  governor,  who  had  at  first  held  high  language,  begged 
piteotislj  for  quarter,  and  obtained  it  The  whole  garri- 
son was  marched  off  to  Dublin.  Only  eight  of  the  con- 
querors had  fidlen.* 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reconstructing  the  defenses 
of  Ballymore.  This  work  had  scarcely  b^n  performed 
when  he  was  joined  by  the  Danish  auxiliaries,  imder  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  WirtJsmberg.  The  whole  army 
then  moved  westward,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Jime,  ap- 
peared before  the  walls  of  Athloncf 

Athlone  was,  perhaps,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  place  in  the  island.  Bosen,  who  under- 
stood war  well,  had  always  maintained  that  it  was  there 
that  the  Irishry  would,  with  most  advantage,  make  a  stand 
against  the  Engliahry4  The  town,  which  was  surrounded 
by  ramparts  of  earth,  lay  partly  in  Leinster  and  partly  in 
Connaught  The  Englii^  quarter,  which  was  in  Leinster, 
had  once  consisted  of  new  and  handsome  houses,  but  had 
been  burned  by  the  Irish  some  months  before,  and  now 
lay  in  heaps  of  ruin.  The  Celtic  quarter,  which  was  in 
Connaught,  was  old  and  meanly  built.§    The  Shannon, 

•  London  Gacette,  Jiine  18,  22, 1691 ;  Story's  Oontinuatioa;  life  of  Jamefl^ 
ii  452.  The  author  of  the  lafe  accuses  the  Governor  of  treachaiy  or  cow^ 
ardice. 

t  London  Gkoette,  June  22,  26,  July  2,  1691 ;  Stoiy's  Continuation;  Ex- 
act Journal 

t  Life  of  James,  il.  373,  376,  377. 

g  Macarias  Exddium.  I  may  observe  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  pass- 
ages which  lead  me  to  believe  the  Latin  text  to  be  the  original  The  Latin 
is,  **0ppidum  ad  Salaminium  amnis  latus  recentibus  ac  sumptuosioribus 
«dific^  attollebatur;  antiquius  et  ipsa  vetustate  incultius  quod  in  Paphiis 
finibus  ezstmctum  erat"  The  English  version  is,  "  The  town  on  Sala- 
minia  mde  was  better  built  than  that  in  Paphia."  Surely  there  is  in  the 
lAtin  the  psrtioalari^  whidi  ws  might  expect  ttonx  a  person  who  had 
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which  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  provinces,  rushed 
through  Athlone  ia  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  turned 
two  large  mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone  bridge. 
Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Connaught  side,  a  castle,  built, 
it  was  said,  by  King  John,  towered  to  the  height  of  sev- 
enty feet,  and  extended  two  hundred  feet  along  the  river. 
Fifty  or  sixty  yards  below  the  bridge  was  a  narrow 
ford.* 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth,  the  English  placed 
their  cannon.  On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  firing 
began.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  an  assault  was  made. 
A  brave  French  refugee,  with  a  grenade  in  his  hand,  was 
the  first  to  climb  the  breach,  and  fell,  cheering  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  onset  with  his  latest  breath.  Such  were  the 
gallant  spirits  which  the  bigotry  of  Lewis  had  sent  to  re- 
cruit, in  the  time  of  his  utmost  need,  the  armies  of  his 
deadliest  enemies.  The  example  was  not  lost.  The  gren- 
ades fell  thick.  The  assailants  mounted  by  hundreds. 
The  Irish  gave  way  and  ran  toward  the  bridge.  There 
the  press  was  so  great  that  some  of  the  ftigitives  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  narrow  passage,  and  others  were 
forced  over  the  parapets  into  the  waters  which  roared 
among  the  mill-wheels  below.  In  a  few  hours  GinkeU 
had  made  himself  master  of  the*  English  quarter  of  Ath- 
lone; and  this  success  had  cost  him  only  twenty  men 
killed  and  forty  wounded.f 

But  his  work  was  only  begim.  Between  him  and  the 
Irish  town  the  Shannon  ran  fiercely.  The  bridge  was  so 
narrow  that  a  few  resolute  men  might  keep  it  against  an 
army.    The  mills  which  stood  on  it  were  strongly  guarded, 

known  Athlono  before  the  war.  The  English  Tcrsion  is  contemptibly  bad. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Paphian  side  is  Connaught,  and  the  Salami nian 
side  Leinstcr. 

•  I  have  consulted  several  cotemporary  maps  of  Athlone.  One  will  bo 
found  in  Story's  Continuation. 

\  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Athlone,  by  an  Engineer  of  the  Army,  a  Witness 
of  the  Action,  licensed  July  11,  1691;  Story's  Continuation;  London  Ga- 
zette, July  2,  1691 ;  Fumeron  to  Louvoia,  ^^^  f ,  1691.  The  account  of  this 
attack  in  the  Life  of  Jame^  iL  463,  is  an  absurd  romance.  It  doee  not 
appear  to  have  been  taken  fVom  the  king's  original  memoirs. 
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and  it  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  castle.  That 
part  of  the  Oonnaught  shore  where  the  river  was  fordable 
was  defended  by  works  which  the  lord-lientenant  had, 
in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  a  powerful  party,  forced  Saint 
Buth  to  intrust  to  the  care  of  Maxwell.  Maxwell  had 
come  back  firom  France  a  more  unpopular  man  than  he 
had  been  when  he  went  thither.  It  was  rumored  that  he 
had,  at  Versailles,  spoken  opprobriously  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion ;  and  he  had,  on  this  account,  been,  only  a  few  days 
before,  publicly  affronted  by  Sarsfield.*  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  the  English  were  busy  in  flinging  up  batter- 
ies along  the  Leinster  bank.  On  the  twenty-second,  soon 
after  dawn,  the  cannonade  began.  The  firing  continued 
all  that  day  and  all  the  following  night.  When  morning 
broke  again,  one  whole  side  of  the  castle  had  been  beaten 
down :  the  thatched  lanes  of  the  Celtic  town  lay  in  ashes; 
and  one  of  the  mills  had  been  burned,  with  sixty  soldiers 
who  defended  it.t 

Still,  however,  the  Irish  defended  the  bridge  resolutely. 
During  several  days  there  was  sharp  fighting  hand  to 
hand  in  the  straight  passage.  The  assailants  gained 
ground,  but  gained  it  inch  by  inch.  The  courage  of  the 
garrison  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  speedy  succor. 
Saint  Buth  had  at  length  completed  his  preparations ;  and 
the  tidings  that  Athlone  was  in  danger  had  induced  him 
to  take  the  field  in  haste  at  the  head  of  an  army,  superior 
in  number,  though  inferior  in  more  important  elements  of 
military  strength,  to  the  army  of  Ginkell.  The  French 
general  seems  to  have  tiiought  that  the  bridge  and  the  ford 

*  MacarisB  Excidiom.  Here  again  I  think  that  I  see  clear  proof  that  the 
English  version  of  this  carious  work  is  only  a  bad  translation  from  the 
Latin.  The  English  merely  says:  'Ljsander'* — Sarsfield — "accused  him, 
a  few  days  before,  in  the  general's  presence,"  without  intimating  what  the 
accusation  was.  The  Latin  original  runs  thus — ''  Acriter  Ljsander,  paucos 
ante  dies,  coram  praefecto  copiarum  illi  exprobraverat  nescio  quid,  quod  in 
aula  Syriaca  in  Gypriorum  opprobrium  efflitivisse  dicebator."  The  English 
translator  has,  by  omitting  the  most  important  words,  and  by  using  the 
aorist  instead  of  the  preterpluperfect  tense,  made  the  whole  passage  un- 
meaning. 

f  Stores  Continuation ;  Maoari®  Excidium ;  Daniel  Macneal  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Bawdon,  June  28,  1691,  in  the  Bawdon  Papers. 
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xniglit  easily  be  defended  till  the  autumnal  rains  and  the 
pestilence  which  ordinarily  aocompanied  them  should  com- 
pel the  enemy  to  retire.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  sending  suooessiYe  detachments  to  re*enforce  the  gar- 
rison. The  immediate  conduct  of  the  defense  he  intrusted 
to  his  second  in  command,  D'Usson,  and  fixed  his  own 
head-quarters  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town.  He  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  so  experienced  a  commander 
as  Ginkell  should  persist  in  a  hopeless  enterprise.  '^  His 
master  ought  to  hang  him  for  trying  to  take  Athlone;  and 
mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I  lose  it"* 

Saint  Buth,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  ease.  He 
had  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  he  had  not  the 
full  authority  which  the  promises  made  to  him  at  Saint 
Germains  had  entitled  him  to  expect  The  lord-lieute- 
nant was  in  the  camp.  His  bodily  and  mental  infirmitieB 
had  perceptibly  increased  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
slow  and  uncertain  step  with  which  he,  who  had  once 
been  renowned  for  vigor  and  agility,  now  tottered  firom 
his  easy  chair  to  his  couch,  was  no  imapt  type  of  the  slug- 
gish and  wavering  movement  of  that  mind  which  had 
once  pursued  its  objects  with  a  vehemence  restrained 
neither  by  fear  nor  by  pity,  neither  by  conscience  nor 
by  shame.  Yet,  with  impaired  strengtii,  both  physical 
and  intellectual,  the  broken  old  man  clung  pertinaciously 
to  power.  If  he  had  received  private  orders  not  to 
meddle  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  disregarded  them. 
He  assumed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  showed  him* 
self  ostentatiously  to  the  troops  as  their  supreme  chie^  and 
afiected  to  treat  Saint  Ruth  as  a  lieutenant  Soon  the  in- 
terference of  the  Viceroy  excited  the  vehement  indigna^ 
tion  of  that  powerful  party  in  the  army  which  had  long 
hated  him.  Many  officers  signed  an  instrument  by  which 
they  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  him  as  entitled 
to  their  obedience  in  the  field.  Some  of  them  offered 
him  gross  personal  insults.  He  was  told  to  his  face  that, 
if  he  persisted  in  remaining  where  he  was  not  wanted,  the 

•  I^ndon  Gtaette,  July  6,  1691 ;  Stoiy^s  Continuation ;  Maoari»  Kxd- 
dium;  Light  to  the  Biind. 
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ropes  of  his  pavilion  shotQd  be  cat  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  sent  his  emissaries  to  all  the  camp  fiies  and  tried  to 
make  a  party  among  the  common  soldiers  against  the 
French  generaL* 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint  Buth 
agreed  was  in  dreading  and  disliking  Saisfield.  Not  only 
was  he  popular  with  the  great  body  of  his  conntrymen; 
he  was  also  snrronnded  by  a  knot  of  retainers  whose  de- 
YOtion  to  him  resembled  the  devotion  of  the  Ismailite 
morderers  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  It  was 
known  that  one  of  these  fsmatics,  a  colonel,  had  used 
bngnage  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  officer  so  high  in 
rank,  might  wdl  cause  uneasiness.  ''The  king,"  this 
man  had  said,  '^  is  nothing  to  ma  I  obey  Sarsfield.  Let 
Sarafield  tell  me  to  kill  any  man  in  the  whole  army ;  and 
I  will  do  it"  Sarsfield  was,  indeed,  too  honorable  a 
gentleman  to  abuse  his  immense  power  over  the  minds  of 
his  warshipers.  But  the  viceroy  and  commander-in- 
chief  might  not  unnatorally  be  distorbed  by  the  thought 
that  Saisfield's  honor  was  their  only  guarantee  against 
mutiny  and  assassination.  The  consequence  was  that,  at 
the  crisis  of  the  &te  of  Ireland,  the  services  of  the  first  of 
Irish  soldiers  were  not  used,  or  were  used  with  jealous 
caution,  and  that,  if  he  ventured  to  ofifer  a  suggestion,  it 
was  received  with  a  sneer  or  a  frown.f 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end  to  these 
d]q)ute&  On  the  thirtieth  of  June  CfinkeU  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  Forage  b^an  to  be  scarce ;  and  it  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  that  the  besiegers  should  eith^  force  their 
way  across  the  river  or  retreat  The  difficulty  of  efifectmg 
a  passage  over  the  shattered  remains  of  the  bridge  seemed 
almost  insuperable.  It  was  proposed  to  try  the  ford. 
The  Buke  of  Wirtemberg,  Talmash,  and  Buvigny  gave 
their  voices  in  &vor  of  this  plan ;  and  Ginkell,  with  some 
misgivings,  consented4 

*  l£acarue  Excidiom ;  Light  to  the  Blind 
f  Life  of  James,  il  460. ;  Life  of  William,  1702. 

t  Story^  Continuation ;  Madcaj^  Memoirs;  Exact  Journal ;  Dairy  of  the 
8i«go  of  Aflilone. 
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It  was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  that 
very  afternoon.  The  Irish,  fancying  that  the  English  were 
about  to  retreat,  kept  guard  carelessly.  Part  of  the  garrison 
was  idling,  part  dosing.  D'Usson  was  at  table.  Saint 
Ruth  was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to  his  master  filled  with 
charges  against  TyrconneL  Meanwhile,  fifteen  hundred 
grenadiers,  each  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  were 
mustered  on  the  Lcinster  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Many  of 
them,  doubtless,  remembered  that  on  that  day  year  they 
had,  at  the  command  of  King  William,  put  green  boughis 
in  their  hats  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had 
been  liberally  scattered  among  these  picked  men;  but 
their  alacrity  was  such  as  gold  can  not  purchase.  Six 
battalions  were  in  readiness  to  support  the  attack.  Mackay 
commanded.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  plan :  but  he 
executed  it  as  zealously  and  energetically  as  if  he  had 
himself  been  the  author  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
Talmash,  and  several  other  gallant  officers,  to  whom  no 
part  in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisted  on  sery* 
iug  that  day  as  private  volunteers;  and  their  appearance 
in  the  niuks  excited  the  fiercest  enthusiasm  among  the 
sK>ldiors. 

It  wiL^  six  o'clock.  A  peal  from  the  steeple  of  the 
chui\*h  giivo  the  signal.  Prince  George  of  Ilesse  Darm- 
stiult,  and  Gustavus  Hamilton,  the  brave  chief  of  the 
Knniskillenora,  descended  first  into  the  Shannon.  Then 
the  grenadiers  lifted  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  on  their 
shoulders,  and,  with  a  great  shout,  plunged  twenty  abreast 
up  to  their  cravats  in  water.  The  stream  ran  deep  and 
stnnig;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  head  of  the  column 
reaoht^l  dry  huul.  Talmash  was  the  tilth  man  that  set 
Rvt  <.ui  iho  Counaught  shore.  The  Irish,  taken  unprepared^ 
tirv\l  one  <.\>nfu;50vl  volley  and  tleiJ,  leaving  their  com- 
mander, Maxwoll  a  prisoner.  The  conquerors  clambered 
up  the  bank  over  the  remains  of  walls  shattered  by  a  can- 
iiotiado  of  toil  day?.  Maokav  heard  his  men  cursing  and 
swoariiiiT  :i5  they  stumbK\l  among  the  nibbLsh.  '*  My  lada" 
crievl  the  stou:  oM  T  :r::an,  iu  tlie  uii.i^:  of  th:  ui-roar. 
"vou  arv  bravo  feiiows;  but  do   not  swear.     We  have 
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more  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  goodness  which  He  has 
shown  ns  this  day  than  to  take  His  name  in  vain."  The 
victory  was  complete.  Planks  was  placed  upon  the 
broken  arches  of  the  bridge  and  pontoons  laid  on  the 
river,  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terrified 
garrison.  With  the  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  about 
thirty  wounded  the  English  had,  in  a  few  minutes,  forced 
their  way  into  Connaught.* 

At  the  first  alarm  D'Usson  hastened  toward  the  river ; 
but  he  was  met,  swept  away,  trampled  down,  and  almost 
killed  by  the  torrent  of  fiigitivea  He  was  carried  to  the 
camp  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him. 
"  Taken  I"  cried  Saint  Euth,  in  dismay.  "  It  can  not  be. 
A  town  taken,  and  I  close  by  with  an  army  to  relieve  it  1" 
Cruelly  mortified,  he  struck  his  tents  under  cover  of  the 
night)  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Galway.  At  dawn 
the  English  saw  fiur  off,  firom  the  top  of  King  John's  ruined 
castle,  the  Irish  army  moving  through  the  dreary  region 
which  separates  the  Shannon  from  the  Suck.  Before  noon 
the  rear-guard  had  disappeared.t 

Even  before  the  loss  of  Athlone,  the  Celtic  camp  had 
been  distracted  by  factions.  It  may  easily  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that,  after  so  great  a  disaster,  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  crimination  and  recrimination.  The  enemies  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  were  more  clamorous  than  ever.  He 
and  his  creatures  had  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  verge 
of  perdition.  He  would  meddle  with  what  he  did  not 
understand.  He  would  overrule  the  plans  of  men  who 
were  real  soldiers.  He  would  intrust  the  most  important 
of  all  posts  to  his  tool,  his  spy,  the  wretched  Maxwell,  not 
a  bom  Irishman,  not  a  sincere  Catholic,  at  best  a  blunderer, 
and  too  probably  a  traitor.  Maxwell,  it  was  afl&rmed,  had 
left  his  men  unprovided  with  ammunition.  When  they 
had  applied  to  him  for  powder  and  baU,  he  had  asked 

♦  Story^s  Continuation;  Macariffi  Excid;  Bumet*  iL  T8,  T9. ;  London 
Gaz.,  July  6,  13,  1689;  Fumeron  to  Louvois,  ]^^\  1690;  Biaiy  of  the 
Siege  of  Athlone;  Exact  Account. 

f  Story*8  Continuation ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  455. ;  Fumeron  to  Louvoia^ 
^~,  1691 ;  London  Gazette^  July  13. 
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whether  they  wanted  to  shoot  larks.  Just  before  the 
attack  he  had  told  th^n  to  go  to  their  supper  and  to  take 
their  rest,  for  that  nothing  more  would  be  done  that  day. 
When  he  had  delivered  himself  up  a  prisoner,  he  had  ut- 
tered some  words  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  previous  un- 
derstanding with  the  conquerors.  The  lord-lieutenant's 
few  friends  told  a  very  different  story.  According  to  them, 
Tyrconnel  and  Maxwell  had  suggested  precautions  which 
would  have  made  a  surprise  impossible.  The  French 
general,  impatient  of  all  interference,  had  omitted  to  take 
those  precautions.  Maxwell  had  been  rudely  told,  that  ifhe 
was  afraid  he  had  better  resign  his  command.  He  had  done 
his  duty  bravely.  He  had  stood  while  his  men  fled.  He 
had  consequently  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  he 
was  now,  in  his  absence,  slandered  by  those  to  whom  his 
capture  was  justly  imputable.*  On  which  side  the  truth 
lay,  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  pronounce. 
The  cry  against  Tyrconnel  was,  at  the  moment,  so  loud, 
that  he  gave  way,  and  sullenly  retired  to  Limerick.  D'TJa- 
son,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  hurts  inflicted  by 
his  own  runaway  troops,  repaired  to  Galway.f 

Saint  Buth,  now  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
supreme  command,  was  bent  on  trying  the  chances  of  a 
battle.  Most  of  the  Irish  ofl&cers,  with  Sarsfield  at  their 
head,  were  of  a  very  different  mind.  It  was,  they  said, 
not  to  be  dissembled  that,  in  discipline,  the  army  of  Ginkell 
was  far  superior  to  theirs.  The  wise  course,  therefore, 
evidently  was  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  difference  between  the  disciplined  and  the  undisciplined 
soldier  might  be  as  small  as  possible.  It  was  well  known 
that  raw  recruits  often  played  their  part  well  in  a  foray,  in 
a  street  fight,  or  in  the  defense  of  a  rampart ;  but  that,  on 
a  pitched  field,  they  had  little  chance  against  veterans. 
"  Let  most  of  our  foot  be  collected  behind  the  walls  of 

*  Tho  story,  as  told  by  the  enemies  of  Tjnxmnel,  will  be  found  in  the  lift- 
carise  Excidinm,  and  in  a  letter  written  by  Felix  O'Neill  to  the  Countess  ot' 
Antrim  on  the  10th  of  July,  1691.  Tho  letter  was  found  on  the  corpse  of 
Felix  O'Neill,  after  the  battle  of  Aghrim.  It  is  printed  in  the  Rawdon  Papers. 
Tho  other  stor}-  is  told  in  Berwick's  Memoirs,  and  in  the  Light  to  the  BUnd. 

t  Macaris  Excidium ;  Life  of  JAmes,  il  456 ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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Limerick  and  GtJway.  Let  the  rest,  together  with  our 
horse,  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  his  sapplies. 
If  he  advances  into  C!onnaught,  let  ns  overrun  Leinster. 
If  he  sits  down  before  Gkdway,  which  may  well  be  defend- 
ed, let  us  make  a  push  for  Dublin,  which  is  altogether  de* 
fenseless."*  Saint  Buth  might,  perhaps,  have  thought  this 
advice  good,  if  his  judgment  had  not  been  biased  by  his 
passions.  But  he  was  smarting  imder  the  pain  of  a  humili- 
ating defeat  In  sight  of  his  tent,  the  English  had  passed 
a  rapid  river,  and  had  stormed  a  strong  town.  He  could 
not  but  feel  that,  though  others  might  have  been  to  blame, 
he  was  not  himself  blameless.  He  had,  to  say  the  least, 
taken  things  too  easily.  Lewis,  accustomed  to  be  served 
during  many  years  by  commanders  who  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  any  thing  to  chance  that  could  be  made 
secure  by  wisdom,  would  hardly  think  it  a  sufficient  excuse 
that  his  general  had  not  expected  the  enemy  to  make  so 
bold  and  sudden  an  attack.  The  lord-lieutenant  would,  of 
course,  represent  what  had  passed  in  the  most  un&vorable 
manner;  and  whatever  the  lord-lieutenant  said  James 
would  echo.  A  sharp  reprimand,  a  letter  of  recall'  might 
be  expected  To  return  to  Versailles  a  culprit ;  to  approach 
the  great  king  in  an  agony  of  distress ;  to  see  him  shrug 
his  shoulders,  knit  his  brow  and  turn  his  back ;  to  be  sent, 
&!  from  courts  and  camps,  to  languish  at  some  dull  coim* 
try  seat ;  this  was  too  much  to  be  borne ;  and  yet  this 
might  well  be  apprehended.  There  was  one  escape ;  to 
fight,  and  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 

In  such  a  temper  Saint  Ruth  pitched  his  camp  about 
thirty  miles  jGrom  Athlone  on  the  road  to  Galway,  near  the 
ruined  castie  of  Aghrim,  and  determined  to  await  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  He  had  hitherto 
treated  the  Irish  soldiers  with  contemptuous  severity.  But 
now  that  he  had  resolved  to  stake  life  and  fame  on  the  valor 
of  the  despised  race,  he  became  another  man.  During  the 
few  days  which  remained  to  him  he  exerted  himself  to  win 
by  indulgence  and  caresses  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  under 

*  ICacari»  Ezddium. 
IV.  F 
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his  command  *  He,  at  the  same  time,  administered  to  his 
troops  moral  stimulants  of  the  most  potent  kind.  He  was 
a  zealous  Boman  Catholic ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  se- 
verity with  which  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  his  own 
country  ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  hatred  which  he 
felt  for  their  doctrines.  He  now  tried  to  give  to  the  war 
the  character  of  a  crusade.  The  clergy  were  the  agents 
whom  he  employed  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  soldiers. 
The  whole  camp  was  in  a  ferment  with  religious  excite- 
ment. In  every  regiment  priests  were  praymg,  preaching, 
shriving,  holding  up  the  host  and  the  cup.  While  the 
soldiers  swore  on  the  sacramental  bread  not  to  abandon 
their  colors,  the  general  addressed  to  his  officers  an  appeal 
which  might  have  moved  the  most*  languid  and  effeminate 
natures  to  heroic  exertion.  They  were  fighting,  he  said, 
for  their  religion,  their  liberty,  and  their  honor.  Unhappy 
events,  too  widely  celebrated,  had  brought  a  reproach  on 
the  national  character.  Irish  soldiership  was  every  where 
mentioned  with  a  sneer.  If  they  wished  to  retrieve  the 
lame  of  their  country,  this  was  the  time  and  this  the  placcf 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of 
Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judg- 
ment His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which 
was  almost  surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the 
edge  of  a  morass,  were  some  fences,  out  of  which  a  breast- 
work was  without  difficulty  constructed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Ginkell,  having  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  Athlonc,  and  left  a  garrison  there,  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Ballinasloe,  about  four  miles  from  Aghrim, 
and  rode  forward  to  take  a  view  of  the  Irish  position.  On 
his  return  he  gave  orders  that  ammunition  should  be  served 
out,  that  every  musket  and  bayonet  should  bo  got  ready 
for  action,  and  that  early  on  the  morrow  every  man  should 
be  under  arms  without  beat  of  drum.  Two  regiments  were 
to  remain  in  charge  of  the  camp ;  the  rest,  unincumbered 
by  ^ggagc,  were  to  advance  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  six,  the  next  morning,  the  English  were  on 

*  Story's  Continuation. 

t  Buraot,  iL  79. ;  Story's  Continuation. 
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the  way  to  Aghxim.  But  some  dday  was  occasioned  by 
a  thick  log  which  hong  till  noon  oyer  the  moist  valley  of. 
the  Sack :  a  further  delay  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
dislodging  the  Irish  ttcm  some  outposts ;  and  the  after* 
noon  was  £Bur  advanced  when  the  two  armies  at  length  con- 
fronted each  other,  with  nothing  but  the  bog  and  the 
breastwork  between  them.  The  English  and  their  allies 
were  under  twenty  thousand ;  the  Irish  above  twenty-five 
thousand. 

Gink^ll  held  a  short  consultation  with  his  principal 
officers.  Should  he  attack  instantly,  or  wait  till  the  next 
morning?  Mackay  was  for  attaclang  instantly;  and  his 
opinion  prevailed.  At  five  the  battle  began,  l^e  English 
foot,  in  such  order  as  they  could  keep  on  treacherous  and 
uneven  ground,  made  their  way,  sinking  deep  in  mud  at 
every  step,  to  the  Irish  works.  But  these  works  were 
defended  with  a  resolution  such  as  extorted  some  words  of 
ungracious  eulogy  even  fiK)m  men  who  entertained  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  t]ie  Celtic  race.*  Again  and 
again  the  assailants  were  driven  back.  Again  and  again 
they  returned  to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken, 
and  chased  across  the  morass :  but  Talmash  rallied  them, 
and  forced  the  pursuers  to  retire.  The  fight  had  lasted 
two  hours:  the  evening  was  closing  in;  and  still  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Irish.  Oinkell  began  to 
meditate  a  retreat  The  hopes  of  Saint  Bath  rose  high. 
"  The  day  is  ours,  my  ix)ys,"  he  cried,  waving  his  hat  in 
the  air.  ^'  We  will  drive  them  before  us  to  the  walls  of 
Dublin."  But  fortuiie  was  already  on  the  tarn.  Mackay 
and  Buvigny,  with  the  English  and  Huguenot  cavaby, 
had  succeeded  in  passing  the  bog  at  a  place  where  two 
horsemen  could  scarcely  ride  abreast  Saint  Buth  at  first 
laughed  when  he  saw  the  Blues,  in  single  file,  struggling 
through  the  morass  under  a  fire  which  every  moment  laid 
some  gallant  hat  and  feather  on  the  earth.     '*  What  do 

*  "Thej  maintained  their  ground  much  longer  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,"  says  Buroet  "  They  behaved  themselves  like  men  of 
another  nation,"  says  Story.  "  The  Irish  were  never  known  to  fight  with 
more  resolntioo,'*  says  the  London  Gazette. 
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they  mean?"  he  asked ;  and  tben  he  swore  that  it  was  a 
pity  to  see  such  fine  fellows  rushing  to  certain  destruction. 
'"Let  them  cross,  however,"  he  said.  "The  more  they 
are,  the  more  we  shall  kilL"  But  soon  he  saw  them  laying 
hurdles  on  the  quagmire.  A  broader  and  safer  path  was 
formed;  squadn)n  after  squadron  reached  firm  ground: 
the  flank  of  the  Irish  army  was  speedily  turned.  The 
French  general  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  when  a  cannon- 
ball  carried  off  his  head.  Those  who  were  about  him 
thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  his  fate 
known.  His  corpse  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carried  from 
the  field,  and  laid,  with  all  secrecy,  in  the  sacred  ground, 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Loughrea. 
Till  the  fight  was  over,  neither  army  was  aware  that  he 
was  no  more.  To  conceal  his  death  fix)m  the  private  sol- 
diers might  perhaps  have  been  prudent  To  conceal  it 
fix)m  his  lieutenants  was  madness.  The  crisis  of  the  battle 
had  arrived ;  and  there  was  none  to  give  direction.  Sars- 
field  was  in  command  of  the  reserve.  But  he  had  been 
strictly  enjoined  by  Saint  Buth  not  to  stir  without  orders ; 
and  no  orders  came.  Mackay  and  Euvigny,  with  their 
horse,  charged  the  Irish  in  flank.  Talmash  and  his  foot 
returned  to  the  attack  in  front  with  dogged  determination. 
The  breastwork  was  carried.  The  Irish,  still  fighting, 
retreated  from  inclosure  to  indosure.  But,  as  inclosure 
after  inclosure  was  forced,  their  efforts  became  fainter  and 
fainter.  At  length  they  broke  and  fled.  Then  followed 
a  horrible  carnage.  The  conquerors  were  in  a  savage 
mood.  For  a  report  had  been  spread  among  them  that, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  some  English  captives 
who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  had  been  put  to  the 
sword.  Only  four  himdred  prisoners  were  taken.  The 
number  of  slain  was,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged, 
greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age.  But  for  the 
coming  on  of  a  moonless  night,  made  darker  by  a  misty 
rain,  scarcely  a  man  would  have  escaped.  The  obscurity 
enabled  Sarsfield,  with  a  few  squadrons  which  still 
remained  imbroken,  to  cover  the  retreat.     Of  the  con- 
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queroTS  six  hundred  were  killed,  and  about  a  thousand 
wounded. 

The  English  slept  that  night  on  the  field  of  battle.  On 
the  following  day  they  buried  their  companions  in  arms, 
and  then  marched  westward.  The  vanquished  were  left 
unburied,  a  strange  and  ghastly  spectacle.  Four  thousand 
Irish  corpses  were  counted  on  the  field  of  battle.  A  him- 
dred  and  fifty  lay  in  one  small  inclosure,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  in  another.  But  the  slaughter  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  battle.  One  who  was  there  tells  us 
that,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Celtic  camp 
had  been  pitched,  he  saw  the  country,  to  the  distance  of 
near  four  nules,  white  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  slain. 
The  plain  looked,  he  said,  like  an  immense  pastiq:^  cov- 
ered by  flocks  of  sheep.  As  usual,  different  estimates 
were  formed  even  by  eye-witnesses ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  number  of  the  Irish  who  fell  was  not  less  than 
seven  thousand.  Soon  a  multitude  of  dogs  came  to  feast 
on  the  carnage.  These  beasts  became  so  fierce,  and 
acquired  such  a  taste  for  human  flesh,  that  it  was  long 
dangerous  for  men  to  travel  this  road  otherwise  than  in 
companies.* 

The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  all  the  appearance  of  an 
army,  and  resembled  a  rabble  crowding  home  from  a  fair 
after  a  Action  fight.  One  great  slnream  of  fugitives  ran 
toward  Galway,  another  toward  Limerick.  The  roads  to 
both  cities  were  covered  with  weapons  which  had  been 
flung  away.  Qinkell  offered  sixpence  for  every  musket. 
In  a  short  time  so  many  wagon-loads  were  collected  that 


*  Story's  Oontinnation ;  London  Gazette,  July  20,  23,  1691 ;  M^moires 
de  Berwick ;  life  of  James,  ii.  456 ;  Buraet,  iL  79 ;  MacarisQ  Bxoidium ; 
Light  to  the  Blind ;  Letter  from  the  English  camp  to  Sir  Arthur  Bawdon,  in 
the  Rawdon  Papers;  Historj  of  William  the  Third,  1702. 

The  narratives  to  which  I  have  referred  differ  very  widely  from  each 
other.  Korean  the  differences  be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  partiality.  For 
no  two  narratives  differ  more  widely  than  that  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Life  of  James  and  that  which  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  his  son. 

In  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  the  fall  of  Saint  Ruth,  and  of  the  absence 
of  D'Usson,  there  is  at  the  French  War  Office  no  despatch  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  battle. 
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he  reduced  the  prioe  to  two-pence ;  and  still  greater  ntun- 
bers  of  muskets  came  in.* 

The  conquerors  marched  first  against  Gkdwaj.  D'Usson 
was  there,  and  had  under  him  Beven  regiments,  thinned 
by  the  slaughter  of  Aghrim,  and  utterly  disorganized  and 
disheartened.  The  last  hope  of  the  garrison  and  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  inhabitants  was  that  Baldearg  O'Donnel, 
the  promised  deliverer  of  their  race,  would  come  to  the 
rescue.  But  Baldearg  O'Donnel  was  not  duped  by  the 
superstitious  veneration  of  which  he  was  the  object.  While 
there  remained  any  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Englishry  and  the  Irishry,  he  had  stood  aloo£ 
On  the  day  of  the  battle  he  had  remained  at  a  safe  distance 
with  hia  tumultuary  army ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned 
that  his  countrymen  had  been  put  to  rout,  he  fled,  plun- 
dering and  burning  all  the  way,  to  the  mountains  of  Mayo. 
Thence  he  sent  to  Ginkell  offers  of  submission  and  service. 
GUnkell  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  breaking  up  a 
formidable  band  of  marauders,  and  of  turning  to  good 
account  the  influence  which  the  name  of  a  Celtic  dynasty 
still  exercised  over  the  Celtic  race.  The  negotiation,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  difficulties.  The  wandering  adven- 
turer at  first  demanded  nothing  less  than  an  earldom. 
After  some  haggling  he  consented  to  sell  the  love  of  a 
whole  people,  and  his  pretensions  to  regal  dignity,  for  a 
pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Yet  the  spell 
which  bound  his  followers  to  him  was  not  altogether 
broken.  Some  enthusiasts  fix>m  Ulster  were  willing  to 
fight  under  the  O'Donnel  against  their  own  language  and 
their  own  religion.  With  a  small  body  of  these  devoted 
adherents,  he  joined  a  division  of  the  English  army,  and 
on  several  occasions  did  useful  service  to  William.f 

When  it  was  known  ^^*  ^^  succor  was  to  be  expected 
fix)m  the  hero  whose  advent  had  been  foretold  by  so  many 
seers,  the  Irish  who  were  shut  up  in  Gal  way  lost  all  heart. . 
D'Usson  had  returned  a  stout  answer  to  the  first  summons 

*  Story's  CoDtinualion. 

t  Story's  ContiDuation  ;  Macarifl}  Excidium ;  Life  of  Jamee,  ii.  464 ;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  July  30,  Aug.  17,  1691 ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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of  the  besiegers:  but  he  soon  saw  that  resistance  waos  im- 
possible, and  made  haste  to  capitulate.  The  garrison  was 
suffered  to  reti^  to  Limerick  with  the  honors  of  war.  A 
full  amnesty  for  past  offenses  was  granted  to  the  citizens ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that,  within  the  walls,  the  Boman 
CSatholic  priests  should  be  allowed  to  perform  in  private 
the  rites  of  their  religion.  On  these  t^ms  the  gates  were 
thrown  open.  Ginkell  was  received  with  profound  respest 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  was  complimented  in  a 
set  speech  by  the  recorder.  D'Usson,  with  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  men,  marched  unmolested  to  Lim- 
erick.* 

At  Limerick,  the  last  asylum  of  the  vanquished  race, 
the  authority  of  Tyrconnel  was  supreme.  There  was  now 
ho  general  who  could  pretend  that  his  commission  made 
him  independent  of  the  lord-lieutenant;  nor  was  the 
lord-lieutenant  now  so  unpopular  as  he  had  been  a  fort- 
night earlier.  Since  the  battle  there  had  been  a  reflux  of 
public  feeling.  No  part  of  that  great  disaster  could  be 
imputed  to  the  viceroy.  His  opinion  indeed  had  been 
against  trying  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field,  and  he  could 
with  some  plausibility  assert  that  the  neglect  of  his  coun- 
sels had  caused  the  ruin  of  ]jeland.f 

He  made  some  preparations  for  defending  Limerick,  re- 
paired the  fortifications,  and  sent  out  parties  to  bring  in 
provisions.  The  country,  many  miles  round,  was  swept 
bare  by  these  detachments,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cattle  and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls.  There 
was  also  a  large  stock  of  biscuit  imported  fix>m  Prance. 
The  infentry  assembled  at  Limerick  were  about  fifteen 
thousand  men.  The  Lrish  horse  and  dragoons,  three  or 
four  thousand  in  number,  were  encamped  on  the  Clare  side 
of  the  Shannon.  The  communication  between  their  camp 
and  the  city  was  maintained  by  means  of  a  bridge  called 

♦  Story's  Continuation ;  Macarias  Excidium ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  459 ;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  July  30,  August  3,  1691. 

f  He  held  this  language  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XTV.,  dated  j'^th  of  August 
This  letter,  "written  in  a  hand  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decipher,  is  in  the 
French  War  Office.    Macaris  Excidium ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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the  Thomond  Bridge,  which  was  protected  by  a  fort 
These  means  of  defense  were  not  contemptible.  But  the 
fall  of  Athlone  and  the  slaughter  of  Aghrim  had  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  army.  A  small  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Sarsfield  and  a  brave  Scotch  officer  named 
Wauchop,  cherished  a  hope  that  the  triumphant  progress 
of  Ginkell  might .  be  stopped  by  those  wails  from  which 
William  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  forced  to  retreat. 
But  many  of  the  Irish  chiefe  loudly  declared  that  it  was 
time  to  think  of  capitulating.  Henry  Luttrell,  always  fond 
of  dark  and  crooked  politics,  opened  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  English.  One  of  his  letters  was  intercepted ;  and 
he  was  put  under  arrest :  but  many  who  blamed  his  per- 
fidy agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  was  idle  to  pro- 
long the  contest  Tyrconnel  himself  was  convinced  that 
all  was  lost  His  only  hope  was  that  he  might  be  able  to 
prolong  the  struggle  till  he  could  receive  from  Saint  Ger- 
mains  permission  to  treat  He  wrote  to  request  that  per- 
mission, and  prevailed,  with  some  difficulty,  on  his  dei> 
sponding  countrymen  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to 
capitulate  till  an  answer  from  James  should  arrive.* 

A  few  days  after  the  oath  had  been  administered,  Tyr- 
connel was  no  more.  On  the  eleventh  of  August  he  dined 
with  D'Usson.  The  party  was  gay.  The  lord-lieutenant 
seemed  to  have  thrown  off  the  load  which  had  bowed 
down  his  body  and  mind :  he  drank :  he  jested :  he  was 
again  the  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  reveled  with 
Grammont  Soon  after  he  had  risen  from  table,  an  apo- 
plectic stroke  deprived  him  of  speech  and  sensation.  On 
the  fourteenth  he  breathed  his  last.  The  wasted  remains 
of  that  form  which  had  once  been  a  model  for  statuaries 
were  laid  under  the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral :  but  no 
inscription,  no  tradition,  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
spotf 

As  soon  as  the  lord-lieutenant  was  no  more,  Plowden, 

♦  Macariae  Excidium;  Life  of  James,  il  461,  4G2. 

t  Macana;  Excidium ;  Life  of  James,  li.  469,  462 ;  London  Gazette,  Au- 
gust 31,  1691 ;  Light  to  the  Blind;  DTJsson  and  Tcsst-  to  Barbesieux,  Au- 
gust i  J. 
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who  bad  superintended  the  Irifih  finances  while  there  were 
any  Irish  finance  to  superintend,  produced  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  James.  This  commission  appointed 
Plowden  himself  Fitton  and  Nagle,  lords  justices  in  the 
event  of  Tyrconners  death.  There  was  much  murmuring 
when  the  names  were  made  known.  For  both  Plowden 
and  Fitton  were  Saxons.  The  commission,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  mere  nullity.  For  it  was  accompanied  by 
instructions  which  forbade  the  lords  justices  to  interfere 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  and,  within  the  narrow  space 
to  which  the  dominions  of  James  were  now  reduced,  war 
was  the  only  business.  The  government  was,  therefore, 
really  in  the  hands  of  D'Usson  and  Sarsfield.* 

On  the  day  on  which  Tyrconnel  died,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  English  army  came  within  sight  of  Limerick. 
GKnkell  encamped  on  the  same  ground  which  William  had 
occupied  twelve  months  before.  The  batteries,  on  which 
were  planted  guns  and  bombs,  very  different  from  those 
which  William  had  been  forced  to  use,  played  day  and 
night;  and  soon  roofe  were  blazing  and  walls  crashing  in 
every  comer  of  the  city.  Whole  streets  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  Meanwhile  several  English  ships  of  war  came  up 
the  Shannon  and  anchored  about  a  mile  below  the  city.f 

Still  the  place  held  out;  the  garrison  was,  in  numerical 
strength,  little  inferior  to  the  besieging  army;  and  it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  the  defense  might  be  prolonged 
tall  the  equinoctial  rains  should  a  second  time  compel  the 
English  to  retire.  Ginkell  determined  on  striking  a  bold 
stroke.  No  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  fortifications 
was  more  important,  and  no  point  seemed  to  be  more  se- 
cure, than  the  Thomond  Bridge,  which  joined  the  city  to 
the  camp  of  the  Irish  horse  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non. The  Dutch  General's  plan  was  to  separate  the  infant- 
ry within  the  ramparts  from  the  cavalry  without;  and 
tiiis  plan  he  executed  with  great  skill,  vigor,  and  success. 

♦  Story's  Continuation;  D'Usson  and  Tesa^  to  Barbesieux,  August  |J, 
1691.  An  unpublished  letter  from  Nagle  to  Lord  Merion  of  August  15. 
This  letter  is  quoted  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan  in  a  note  on  Macans  ExcidiuoL 

t  Kacaiiffi  Ezcidium;  Stoiy's  Continuation. 
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He  laid  a  bridge  of  tin  boats  on  the  river,  crossed  it  with 
a  strong  body  of  troops,  drove  before  him  in  confusion 
fifteen  hundred  dragoons  who  made  a  faint  show  of  resist- 
ance, and  marched  toward  the  quarters  of  the  Irish  horse. 
The  Irish  horse  sustained  but  ill  on  this  day  the  reputa- 
tion which  they  gained  at  the  Boyne.  Indeed,  that  repu- 
tation had  been  purchased  by  the  almost  entire  destruction 
of  the  best  regiments.  Becruits  had  been  without  much 
difficulty  foimd.  But  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  excellent 
soldiers  was  not  to  be  repaired.  The  camp  was  abandoned 
without  a  blow.  Some  of  the  cavalry  fled  into  the  city. 
The  rest,  driving  before  them  as  many  cattle  as  could  be 
collected  in  that  moment  of  panic,  retired  to  the  hilla 
Much  beef,  brandy  and  harness  was  found  in  the  maga- 
zines; and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  covered 
with  firelocks  and  grenades  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown 
away.* 

The  conquerors  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp.  But 
Ginkell  was  not  content  with  the  advantage  which  he  had 
gained.  He  was  bent  on  cutting  oflF  all  communication 
between  Limerick  and  the  county  of  Clare.  In  a  few 
days,  therefore,  he  again  crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of 
several  regiments,  and  attacked  the  fort  which  protected 
the  Thomond  Bridge.  In  a  short  time  the  fort  was  stormed. 
The  soldiers  who  had  garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to 
the  city.  The  town-major,  a  French  officer,  who  com- 
manded at  the  Thomond  Grate,  afraid  that  the  pursuers 
would  enter  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  that  part  of  the 
bridge  which  was  nearest  to  the  city  to  be  drawn  up.  Many 
of  the  Irish  went  headlong  into  the  stream  and  perished 
there.  Others  cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up  handker- 
chiefs in  token  of  submission.  But  the  conquerors  were 
mad  with  rage :  their  cruelty  could  not  bo  immediately  re- 
strained; and  no  prisoners  were  made  till  the  heaps  of 
corpses  rose  above  the  parapets.     The  garrison  of  the  fort 

♦  Story's  Continuation ;  London  Gazette,  September  28,  1691 ;  Life  of 
Janics,  ii.  4G3 ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Limenck,  1C92 ;  Light  to  the  Bhnd. 
In  the  account  of  the  siege  which  ia  among  t!io  archives  of  the  French  War 
Office,  it  is  said  that  the  Iriah  cayalry  behaved  worse  than  the  iniaiitry. 
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had  consisted  of  about  eigbt  hundred  men.    Of  these  only 
a  hundred  and  twenty  escaped  into  Limerick.* 

This  disaster  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  general  mutiny 
in  the  besieged  city.  The  Irish  clamored  for  the  blood  of 
the  town-major  who  had  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn 
up  in  the  face  of  their  fljring  countrymen.  His  superiors 
were  forced  to  promise  that  he  should  be  brought  before  a 
court-martial.  Happily  for  him,  he  had  received  a  mortal 
wound,  in  the  act  of  closing  the  Thomond  Gate,  and  was 
Bayed  by  a  soldier's  death  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  f 
The  cry  for  capitulation  became  so  loud  and  importunate . 
that  the  generals  could  not  resist  it.  -  D'Usson  informed 
his  goyemment  that  the  fight  at  the  bridge  had  so  effect- 
ually cowed  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  struggle.:^  Some  exception  may 
perhaps  be  taken  to  the  evidence  of  D'Usson  :  for  undoubt- 
edly he,  like  every  Frenchman  who  had  held  any  command 
in  the  Irish  army,  was  weary  of  his  banishment^  and  im- 
patient to  see  Paris  again.  But  it  is  certain  that  even 
Sarsfield  had  lost  heart.  Up  to  this  time  his  voice  had 
been  for  stubborn  resistance.  He  was  now  not  only  will-. 
ing,  but  impatient  to  treat.§  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
caty  was  doomed.  There  was  no  hope  of  succor,  domestic 
or  foreign.  In  every  part  of  Ii-eland  the  Saxons  had  set 
their  &et  on  the  necks  of  the  natives.    Sligo  had  fallen. 

*  Story^B  Contmuation ;  Macarias  Ezcidium ;  R.  Douglas  to  Sir  A.  Raw- 
don,  Sept  28,  1691,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers ;  London  Gazette,  October  8 ; 
Diary  of  the  siege  of  Ljmerick;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  Account  of  the  Siege 
of  Ijiiiftririr  in  the  archives  of  the  French  War  Office. 

The  account  of  this  afiGEur  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  464,  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed merely  for  its  pre-eminent  absordity.  The  writer  tells  us  that  seven 
Inmdred  of  the  Irish  held  out  some  time  against  a  much  larger  force,  and 
irarmly  praises  their  heroism.  He  did  not  know,  or  did  not  choose  to  men- 
taoD,  one  fact  which  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  story ; 
namely,  that  these  seven  hundred  men  were  in  a  fort.  That  a  garrison 
should  defend  a  fort  during  a  few  hours  against  superior  numbers  is  surely 
not  itrange.  Forts  are  built  because  they  can  be  defended  by  few  against 
mai^. 

f  Acooont  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  in  the  archives  of  the  French  War 
Office;  Story^s Continuation. 

t  DTJason  to  Barbesieux,  Oct,  y*^,  1691. 

8  Macariffi  Excidium. 
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Even  those  wild  islands  which  intercept  the  huge  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  from  the  bay  of  Galway  had  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  William.  The  men  of  Kerry,  reputed 
the  fiercest  and  most  ungovernable  part  of  the  aboriginal 
population,  had  held  out  long,  but  had  at  length  been 
routed,  and  chased  to  their  woods  and  mountains  *  A 
French  fleet,  if  a  French  fleet  were  now  to  arrive  on  the 
coast  of  Munster,  would  find  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 
guarded  by  English  men  of  war.  The  stock  of  provisions 
within  Limerick  was  already  running  low.  If  the  siege 
were  prolonged,  the  town  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  reduced  either  by  force  or  by  blockade.  And,  if  Gink* 
ell  should  enter  through  the  breach,  or  should  be  implored 
by  a  multitude  perishing  with  hunger  to  dictate  his  own 
terms,  what  could  be  expected  but  a  tyranny  more  inex- 
orably severe  than  that  of  Cromwell  ?  Would  it  not  then 
be  wise  to  try  what  conditions  could  be  obtained  while  the 
victors  had  still  something  to  fear  fix>m  the  rage  and  de- 
spair of  the  vanquished ;  while  the  last  Irish  army  could 
still  make  some  show  of  resistance  behind  the  walls  of  the 
last  Irish  fortress? 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed  the  fight  at 
the  Thomond  Gate,  the  drums  of  Limerick  beat  a  parley ; 
and  Wauchop,  from  one  of  the  towers,  hailed  the  be- 
siegers, and  requested  Ruvigny  to  grant  Sarsfield  an  inter- 
view. The  brave  Frenchman  who  was  an  exile  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  one  religion,  and  the  brave 
Irishman  who  was  about  to  become  an  exile  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  another,  met  and  conferred,  doubtless 
with  mutual  sympathy  and  respect,  f  Ginkell,  to  whom 
Ruvigny  reported  what  had  passed,  willingly  consented  to 
an  armistice.  For,  constant  as  his  success  had  been,  it  had 
not  made  him  secure.  The  chances  were  greatly  on  his 
side.  Yet  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
city  might  fail,  as  a  similar  attempt  had  failed  twelve 
months  before.      If  the   siege   should   be   turned  into  a 

*  Story'a  Continuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siego  of  Lymenck. 
f  London  Gazette,  Oct  8,  1691 ;  Story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siego 
of  Lymerick. 
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blocloidey  it  was  probable  that  tbe  pestilence  which  had 
been  &tal  to  the  armj  of  Schomberg^  which  had  com- 
pelled William  to  retreat,  and  which  had  all  but  prevailed 
even -against  the  genius  and  energy  of  Marlborough,  might 
soon  avenge  the  carnage  of  Aghrim.  The  rains  had  lately 
been  heavy.  The  whole  plain  might  shortly  be  an  im- 
mense pool  of  stagnant  water.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
move  the  troops  to  a  healthier  situation  than  the  bank  of 
ihe  Shannon,  and  to  provide  for  them  a  warmer  shelter 
than  that  of  tents.  The  enemy  would  be  safe  till  the 
spring.  In  the  spring  a  French  army  might  land  in  Ire- 
land :  the  natives  might  again  rise  in  arms  from  Donegal 
to  Kerry;  and  the  war,  which  was  now  all  but  extin- 
goishedy  might  bla2se  forth  fiercer  than  ever.' 

A  negotiation  was  therefore  opened  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire on  both  sides  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  chiefi 
of  the  Irish  army  held  several  consultations  at  which  some 
Boman  Catholic  prelates  and  some  eminent  lawyers  were 
invited  to  assist  A  preliminary  question,  which  perplexed 
tender  consciences,  was  submitted  to  the  bishops.  The  late 
lord-lieutenant  had  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
to  swear  that  they  would  not  surrender  Limerick  till  they 
should  receive  an  answer  to  the  letter  in  which  their  situa- 
tion had  been  explained  to  James.  The  bishops  thought 
that  the  oath  was  no  longer  binding.  It  had  been  taken 
at  a  time  when  the  communications  with  France  were 
open,  and  in  the  full  belief  that  the  answer  of  James 
would  arrive  within  three  weeks.  More  than  twice  that 
time  had  elapsed.  Every  avenue  leading  to  the  city  was 
strictly  guarded  by  the  enemy.  His  majesty's  faithful 
subjects,  by  holding  out  till  it  had  become  impossible  for 
him  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  them,  had  act^  up  to  the 
spirit  of  their  promise.* 

The  next  question  was  what  terms  should  be  demanded. 
A  paper,  containing  propositions  which  statesmen  of  our 
age  will  think  reasonable,  but  which  to  the  most  humane 
and  liberal  English  Protestants  of  the  seventeenth  century 
appeared  extravagant,  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  besieg- 

*  Life  of  James,  464,  466. 
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ers.  What  was  asked  was  that  all  offenses  should  be  cov- 
ered with  oblivion,  that  perfect  freedom  of  worship  should 
be  allowed  to  the  native  population,  that  every  parish 
should  have  its  priest,  and  Uiat  Iri^  Boman  Catholics 
should  be  capable  of  holding  all  offices,  civil  and  military, 
and  of  enjoying  all  municipal  privileges.* 
Ginkell  knew  little  of  the  laws  and  feelings  of  the  £n- 
'  glish ;  but  he  had  about  him  persons  who  were  competent 
to  direct  him.  They  had  a  week  before  prevented  him 
firom  breaking  a  Sapparee  on  the  wheel ;  and  they  now 
suggested  an  answer  to  the  propositions  of  the  enemy.  "  I 
am  a  stranger  here,"  said  Ginkell :  '^  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
Constitution  of  these  kingdoms :  but  I  am  assured  that  what 
you  ask  is  inconsistent  with  that  Constitution ;  and  there* 
fore  I  can  not  with  honor  consent."  He  immediately  or- 
dered a  new  battery  to  be  thrown  up,  and  guns  and  mor> 
tars  to  be  planted  on  it.  But  his  preparations  were  speedily 
interrupted  by  another  message  from  the  city.  The  Irish 
begged  that,  since  he  could  not  grant  what  they  had  de- 
manded, he  would  tell  them  what  he  was  willing  to  grant. 
He  called  his  advisers  round  him,  and,  after  some  consult- 
ation  sent  back  a  paper  containing  the  heads  of  a  treaty, 
such  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  which 
he  served  would  approve.  What  he  offered  was  indeed 
much  less  than  what  the  Irish  desired,  but  was  quite  as 
much  as,  when  they  considered  their  situation  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  English  nation,  they  could  expect  They  speed* 
ily  notified  their  assent  It  was  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  cessation  of  arms,  not  only  by  land,  but  in  the  ports 
and  bays  of  Munster,  and  that  a  fleet  of  French  transports 
should  be  suffered  to  come  up  the  Shannon  in  peace  and 
to  depart  in  peace.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  deferred 
till  the  lords  justices,  who  represented  William  at  Dublin, 
should  arrive  at  Ginkeirs  quarters.  But  there  was  during 
some  days  a  relaxation  of  military  vigilance  on  both  sides. 
Prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  The  outposts  of  the  two 
armies  chatted  and  messed  together.  The  English  officers 
rambled  into  the  town.     The  Irish  officers  dined  in  the 

♦  Story's  Continuation. 
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camp.  Anecdotes  of  what  passed  at  the  fiiendlj  meetings 
of  these  men,  who  had  so  lately  been  mortal  enemies,  were 
widely  drcnlated.  One  story,  in  particular,  was  repeated 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  "  Has  not  this  last  campaign," 
said  Saisfield  to  some  English  officers,  "raised  your  opinion 
of  Irish  soldiers?"  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  answered  an 
Englishman,  "  we  think  of  them  much  as  we  always  did." 
**  However  meanly  yott  may  think  of  us,"  replied  Sarsfield, 
"change  kings  with  us,  and  we  will  willingly  try  our  luck 
with  you  againi"  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  day 
on  which  he  had  seen  the  two  sovereigns  at  the  head  of 
two  great  armies,  William  foremost  in  the  charge,  and 
James  foremost  in  the  flight.* 

On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter  arrived  at 
the  English  head-quarters.  On  the  second  the  articles  of 
capitulation  were  discussed  at  great  length  and  definitively 
settled.  On  the  third  they  were  signed.  They  were  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  a  mihtary  treaty  and  a  civil  treaty. 
The  form^  was  subscribed  only  by  the  generals  on  both 
sides.    The  lords  justices  set  their  names  to  the  latter.f 

By  the  military  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such  Irish  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  as  should  declare  that  they  wished  to  go 
to  France,  should  be  conveyed  thither,  and  should,  in  the 
mean  time,  remain  under  the  command  of  their  own  gener- 
als. Ginkell  undertook  to  furnish  a  considerable  number 
of  transports.  French  vessels  were  also  to  be  permitted  to 
pass  and  repass  freely  between  Brittany  and  Munster. 
Part  of  limericJc  was  to  be  immediately  delivered  up  to 
the  English.  But  the  island  on  which  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Castle  stand  was  to  remain,  for  the  present,  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Irish. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  very  diflferent  fix)m 
those  which  Ginkell  had  sternly  reAised  to  grant.  It  was 
not.  stipulated  that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should 
be  competent  to  hold  any  political  or  military  office,  or  that 

*  Story^a  Contiouation ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  L3rmerick;  Burnet,  ii.  81 ; 
London  Gazette,  Oct.  12,  1691. 

f  Story's:  Continuation ,  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick,*  London  Ga- 
zette, Oct  15)  1691. 
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they  should  be  admitted  into  any  corporation.  But  they 
obtained  a  promise  that  they  shoidd  enjoy  such  privileges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  were  consistent  with 
the  law,  or  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

To  all  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  and  to  all  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  Jacobite  army,  who  should  submit  to  the 
government,  and  notify  their  submission  by  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  an  entire  amnesty  was  promised.  They  were 
to  retain  their  property :  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise any  profession  which  they  had  exercised  before  the 
troubles :  they  were  not  to  be  punished  for  any.  treason, 
felony,  or  misdemeanor  committed  since  the  accession  of 
the  late  king:  nay,  they  were  not  to  be  sued  for  damages 
on  account  of  any  act  of  spoliation  or  outrage  which  they 
might  have  committed  during  the  three  years  of  confusion. 
This  was  more  than  the  lords  justices  were  constitution- 
ally  competent  to  grant  It  was  therefore  added  that  the 
government  would  use  its  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  a 
Parliamentary  ratification  of  the  treaty.* 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  had  been  signed,  the  En- 
glish entered  the  city,  and  occupied  one  quarter  of  it.  A 
narrow,  but  deep  branch  of  the  Shannon  separated  them 
from  the  quarter  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Irish.f 

In  a  few  hours  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed  likely  to 
produce  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Sarsfield^had  resolved  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  service  of  France,  and  was  naturally 
desirous  to  carry  with  him  to  the  Continent  such  a  body 
of  troops  as  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the  army 
of  Lewis.  Ginkell  was  as  naturally  imwilling  to  send 
thousands  of  men  to  swell  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Both 
generals  appealed  to  the  treaty.  Each  construed  it  as  suited 
his  purpose,  and  each  complained  that  the  other  had  ^^o• 
lated  it.  Sarsfield  was  accused  of  putting  one  of  his  officers 
under  arrest  for  refusing  to  go  to  the  Continent  Ginkell, 
greatly  excited,  declared  that  he  would  teach  the  Irish  to 

•  The  articles  of  the  civil  treaty  have  often  been  reprinted, 
f  Story's  Continuation;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  L3rmeiick. 
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plaj  tricks  -with  him,  and  b^;an  to  make  prepanitioDa  fet 
a  cannonade.  Sarsfield  came  to  ibe  English  camp,  and 
tried  to  justify  what  he  had  done.  The  altercation  was 
sharp.  ''  I  submit,"  said  Sarsfield,  at  last :  ^  I  am  in  yonr 
power."  "Not  at  all  in  my  power,"  said  Qinkell;  "go 
back  and  do  your  worst"  ^e  imprisoned  officer  was  lib- 
erated: a  sanguinary  contest  was  averted;  and  the  two 
commanders  contented  themselves  with  a  war  of  words.^ 
Qinkell  put  forth  proclamations  assuring  the  Irish  that,  if 
they  would  live  quietly  in  their  own  land,  they  should  be 
protected  and  favored,  and  that  if  they  preferred  a  military 
life,  they  should  be  admitted  into  tiie  service  of  King  Wil- 
liam. It  was  added  that  no  man,  who  chose  to  reject  this 
gracious  invitation  and  to  become  a  soldier  of  Lewis,  must 
expect  ever  again  to  set  foot  on  the  island.  Sarsfield  and 
Wauchop  exerted  their  eloquence  on  the  other  side.  The 
present  aspect  of  affidrs,  they  said,  was  doubtless  gloomy; 
but  there  was  bright  sky  beyond  the  cloud.  The  banish- 
ment would  be  short.  The  return  would  be  triumphant 
"Within  a  year  the  French  would  invade  England.  In  such 
an  invasion  the  Irish  troops,  if  only  they  remained  un- 
broken, would  assuredly  bear  a  chief  part  In  the  mean 
time  it  was  far  better  for  them  to  live  in  a  neighboring  and 
friendly  country,  under  the  par^ital  care  of  their  own 
rightful  king,  than  to  trust  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  would 
probably  send  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  to  fight 
for  his  ally  the  emperor  against  the  Janissaries. 

The  help  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  was  called  in. 
On  the  day  on  which  those  who  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  go  to  Rrance  were  required  to  renounce  their  determina- 
tion, the  priests  were  inde&tigable  in  exhorting.  At  the 
head  of  every  regiment  a  sermon  was  preached  on  the  duty 
of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  sin  and 
danger  of  consorting  with  unbelievers.t  Whoever,  it  was 
said,  should  enter  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so 

*  Story's  CoQtinuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 

f  Story*8  Continuation.    His  narrative  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  which 
an  Irish  captain  who  was  present  has  left  us  in  bad  Latin.    '*  Hie  apud  sa- 
cnim  onmes  adrertizanlor  a  oapelhinifi  irs  potias  in  GaUiam.** 
IV.  G 
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at  the  peril  of  his  sooL  The  heretics  affirmed  that,  after 
the  peroration,  a  plentifiil  allowance  of  brandy  was  served 
out  to  the  audience,  and  that,  when  the  brandy  had  been 
swallowed,  a  bishop  pronounced  a  benediction.  Thus  duly 
prepared  by  physical  and  moral  stimulants,  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  infimtry,  was  drawn 
up  in  the  vast  meadow  which  lay  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the 
Shannon.  Here  copies  of  Qinkell's  proclamation  were  pro- 
fusely scattered  about ;  and  English  officers  went  through 
the  ranks  imploring  Uie  men  not  to  ruin  themselves,  and 
explaining  to  them  the  advantages  which  the  soldiers  of 
King  William  enjoyed.  At  length  the  decisive  moment 
came.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  pass  in  review.  Those 
who  wished  to  remain  in  Ireland  were  directed  to  file  off  at 
a  particular  spot  All  who  passed  that  spot  were  to  be 
considered  as  having  made  their  choice  for  France.  Sars- 
field  and  Wauchop  on  one  side.  Porter,  Coningsby  and 
Ginkell  on  the  other,  looked  on  with  painful  anxietj. 
D'Usson  and  his  countrymen,  though  not  iminterested  in 
the  spectacle,  found  it  hwd  to  preserve  their  gravity.  The 
confusion,  the  clamor,  the  grotesque  appearance  of  an  army 
in  which  there  could  scarcely  be  seen  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of 
pantaloons,  a  shoe  or  a  stocking,  presented  so  ludicrous  a 
contrast  to  the  orderly  and  brilliant  appearance  of  tiieir 
master's  troops,  that  they  amused  themselves  by  wondering 
what  the  Parisians  would  say  to  see  such  a  force  mustered 
on  the  plain  of  Grenelle.* 

First  marched  what  was  called  the  Royal  regiment,  four- 
teen himdred  strong.  All  but  seven  went  beyond  the  fatal 
point  Ginkell's  countenance  showed  that  he  was  deeply 
mortified.  He  was  consoled,  however,  by  seeing  the  next 
regiment,  which  consisted  of  natives  of  Ulster,  turn  off  to 
a  man.  There  had  arisen,  notwithstanding  the  community 
of  blood,  language  and  religion,  an  antipathy  between  the 
Celts  of  Ulster  and  those  of  the  other  three  provinces ;  nor 
is  it  improbable  that  the  example  and  influence  of  Baldearg 
ODonnel  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  people  of  the 

^  l>VmoK\  and  UaU  to  Barteiimx,  Oct  fV  1691. 
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laad  which  his  forefitthers  had  ruled.*  In  most  of  the  reg- 
iments there  was  a  division  of  opinion ;  but  a  great  ma- 
joritj  declared  for  France.  Henry  Ltittrell  was  one  of 
those  who  turned  o£  He  was  rewarded  fi>r  his  desertion^ 
and  perhaps  for  other  services,  with  a  grant  of  the  large 
estate  of  his  elder  brother  Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  James,  with  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year  from  the  Grown,  and  with  the  abhorrence  of  the 
Boman.  Catholic  population.  After  living  in  wealth,  lux* 
my  and  in&my,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Henry  Lut- 
tr^  was  murdered  while  going  through  Dublin  in  his  se- 
dan chair ;  and  the  Irish  Houuse  of  Commons  declared  that 
tiiere  was  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  fallen  by  the 
revenge  of  the  Papists-f  Eighty  years  after  his  death 
his  grave  near  Luttrellstown  was  violated  by  the  de- 
scendants of  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  his  skull 
was  broken  to  pieces  with  a  pickax4  The  deadly  hatred 
of  which  he  was  the  object  descended  to  his  son  and  to  his 
grandson ;  and,  unhappily,  nothing  in  the  character  either 
of  his  son  or  of  his  grandson  tended  to  mitigate  the  feeling 
which  the  name  of  Luttrell  excited.§ 

*  That  there  was  little  spnjpeiXhj  between  the  Celts  of  Ulster  and  those 
of  the  SoQthern  Provinoea  is  evident  from  the  curious  memorial  which  the 
agent  of  Baldearg  0*Donnel  delivered  to  Avauz. 

t  Treasury  Letter  Book,  June  19,  1696 ;  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Oommons^  Nov.  7,  1717. 

X  This  I  relate  on  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  authority.  History  of  the  Iriah 
Brigades,  Note  47. 

§  *'  There  is,^  Junius  wrote  eighty  years  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick 
*'a  certain  ihmUy  in  this  country  on  which  nature  seems  to  have  entailed  a, 
hereditary  baseness  of  diapomtion.  As  far  as  their  history  has  been  known, 
the  son  has  regularly  improved  upon  the  vices  of  the  fiither,  and  has  taken 
care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished  into  the  bosom  of  hia  success- 
ors."  Elsewhere  he  says  of  the  member  for  Middlesex,  "  He  has  d^^aded 
even  the  name  of  LuttrelL"  He  exclaims,  in  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Mrs.  Horton,  who  was  bom  a  Luttrell :  "  Let  Par- 
liament look  to  it  A  Luttrell  shall  never  succeed  to  the  Crown  of  Eng^d.'* 
It  is  certain  that  very  few  Englishmen  can  have  sympathized  with  Juniu8*s 
abhorrence  of  the  Luttrells,  or  can  oven  have  understood  it  Why  then  did 
he  use  expressions  which  to  the  great  majority  of  his  readers  must  have  been 
unintdligible?  My  answer  is  that  Philip  Francis  was  bom,  and  passed  the 
first  ten  yean  of  his  life,  within  a  walk  of  LattroUstown. 
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When  the  lopg  prooesiioii  had  doeed,  it  w  w  found  theft 
aboat  e  thooflend  men  had  agreed  to  eater  into  WiUiam'a 
aervioe.  About  two  thousand  accepted  paona  fiom  Qisk- 
kell,  and  went  quietly  home.  About  eleven  thousand  re- 
turned with  Sanfield  to  the  city.  A  few  hours  after  the 
ganiaon  had  passed  in  review,  the  horse,  who  were  en- 
camped some  mike  from  the  town,  were  required  to  make 
their  choice ;  and  moat  of  them  volunteered  for  France.* 

Sarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remained  with  him 
as  under  an  irrevocable  obligation  to  go  abroad ;  and,  lest 
they  should  be  tempted  to  retract  their  consent,  he  confined 
than  within  the  ramparts,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut 
and  strongly  guarded.  Ginkell,  though  in  his  vexaticm  he 
muttered  some  threats,  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  could  not 
justifiably  interfere.  But  the  precautions  of  the  Irish 
general  were  fiur  from  being  completely  sucoessfiiL  It  waa 
by  no  means  strange  that  a  supexstitious  and  excitable 
kerne,  with  a  sermon  and  a  dram  in  his  head,  should  be 
ready  to  promise  whatever  his  priests  required:  neither 
was  it  strange  that,  when  he  had  slept  off  his  liquor,  and 
when  anathemas  were  no  longer  ringing  in  his  ears,  he 
should  feel  painful  misgivings.  He  had  bound  himself  to 
go  into  exile,  perhaps  for  life,  beyond  that  dreary,  expanse 
of  waters  which  impressed  his  rude  mind  with  mysterious 
terror.  His  thoughts  ran  on  all  that  he  was  to  leave^  on 
the  well  known  peat-stack  and  potato-ground,  and  on  the 
mud  cabin,  which,  humble  as  it  was,  was  still  his  home. 
He  was  never  again  to  see  the  familiar  faces  roimd  the  turf 
fire,  or  to  hear  the  fSuniliar  notes  of  the  old  Celtic  songs.  The 
ocean  was  to  roll  between  him  and  the  dwelling  of  bis  gray* 
headed  parents  and  his  blooming  sweetheart  There  were 
some  who,  unable  to  bear  the  misery  of  such  a  separation, 
and,  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  sentinels  who  watched 
the  gates,  q)rang  into  the  river  and  gained  the  opposite 
bank.  The  number  of  these  daring  swimmers,  however, 
was  not  great ;  and  the  army  would  probably  have  been 
transported  almost  entire  if  it  had  remained  at  Limerick 

•  Story's  CoDtinattioQ;  Londoa  Gantte,  Oct  SS,  1691 ;  DTTmod  and 
TesB^  to  Lewis,  Oct  A,  and  to  EarbMieuz,  Oct  ^^ ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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till  tibe  day  <d  embarkation.  Bat  many  of  the  reBsels  in 
which  the  yoyage  was  to  be  perfonned  lay  at  Oork ;  and  it 
WUB  neoesBaiy  thatSarsfield  aboold  prooeed  thitherwith  some 
of  his  beat  raiments.  It  was  a  march  of  not  leas  llian  fonr 
days  through  a  wild  country.  To  prevent  agile  youtha, 
fiuniliar  with  all  the  shifts  of  a  vagrant  and  predatbiy  life, 
from  stealing  off  to  the  bogs  and  woods  under  cover  of  the 
nighty  was  impossible.  Indeed,  many  soldiers  had  the  au* 
dadty  to  run  away  by  broad  daylight  before  they  were  out 
of  sight  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  The  Royal  r^iment^ 
which  had,  on  the  day  of  the  review,  set  so  striking  an  ex- 
ample of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  James,  dwindled  from 
fourteen  hundred  men  to  five  hundred.  Before  the  last 
ships  departed,  news  came  that  those  who  had  sailed  by 
the  first  ships  had  been  ungraciously  received  at  Brest 
They  had  been  scantily  fed ;  they  had  been  able  to  obtain 
neither  pay  nor  clothing :  though  winter  was  setting  in, 
tliey  slept  in  the  fields  with  no  covering  but  the  hedges. 
Many  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  &r 
better  to  die  in  old  Ireland  than  to  live  in  the  inhospitable 
oountry  to  which  they  had  been  banished.  The  effect  of 
those  reports  was  that  hundreds,  who  had  long  persisted 
in  their  intention  of  emigrating,  refused  at  the  last  moment 
to  go  on  board,  threw  down  their  arms^  and  returned  to 
iheir  native  villages.* 

Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  desertion 
which  was  thinning  his  army  was  the  natural  unwilling* 
aess  of  the  men  to  leave  their  fiunilies  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution. Cork  and  its  neighborhood  were  filled  with  the 
kindred  of  those  who  were  going  abroad.  Great  numbers 
of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  carrying,  suckling  their 
infimts^  covered  all  l^e  roads  which  led  to  the  place  of 
embarkation.  The  Irish  general,  apprehensive  of  the 
eflBect  whicb  the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  these  poor 
oreatures  could  not  fidl  to  produce,  put  forth  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  assured  his  soldiers  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  carry  their  wives  and  Ikmilies  to  France.  It 
would  be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  so  brave  and  loyal  a 

*  8torj*s Continuation;  London  Gasttto,  Jan.  4^  ld9^ 
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gentleman  to  sappose  that  when  he  made  this  promise  he 
meant  to  break  it  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had 
formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  number  of  those  who 
would  demand  a  passage,  and  that  he  found  himsdf,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  unable  to  keep 
his  word.  After  the  soldiers  had  embarked,  room  was 
found  for  the  fiEunilies  of  many.  But  still  there  remained 
on  the  water-side  a  great  multitude  clamoring  piteouslj  to 
be  taken  on  board.  As  the  last  boats  put  off  there  was  a 
rush  into  the  surf  Some  women  caught  hold  of  the 
ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their  depth,  clung  till  their 
fingers  wero  cut  through,  and  perished  in  the  waves.  The 
ships  began  to  move.  A  wild  and  terrible  wail  rose  from 
the  shore,  and  excited  imwonted  compassion  in  hearts 
steeled  by  hatred  of  the  Irish  race  and  of  the  Bomish 
fidth.  Even  the  stem  Gromwellian,  now  at  length,  after  a 
desperate  struggle  of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed  lord 
of  the  bloodstained  and  devastated  island,  could  not  hear 
unmoved  that  bitter  cry,  in  which  was  poured  forth  all  the 
rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a  conquered  nation.* 

The  sails  disappeared.  The  emaciated  and  broken* 
hearted  crowd  of  those  whom  a  stroke  more  cruel  than 
that  of  death  had  made  widows  and  orphans  dispersed,  to 
beg  their  way  home  through  a  wasted  land,  or  to  lie  down 
and  die  by  the  road-side  of  grief  and  hunger.  The  exiles 
departed,  to  learn  in  foreign  camps  that  discipline  without 
which  natural  courage  is  of  small  avail,  and  to  retrieve  on 
distant  fields  of  battle  the  honor  which  had  been  lost  by  a 
long  series  of  defeats  at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was 
peace.  The  domination  of  the  colonists  was  absolute. 
The  native  population  was  tranquil  with  the  ghastly  tran- 
quillity of  exhaustion  and  of  despair.  Thero  were  indeed 
outrages,  robberies,  fire-raisings,  assassinations.  But  more 
than  a  century  passed  away  without  one  general  insurrec- 
tion. During  Uiat  century,  two  rebellions  wero  raised  in 
Ghreat  Britain  by  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
But  neither  when  the  elder  Pretender  was  crowned  at 

*  8torj*8  Continuation;  Ifacarue  Sxcidium,  and  Mr.  0*CaUaghan*8  note; 
London  QuBOtle,  Jan.  4.  16S|. 
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Soone,  nor  whea  the  younger  held  his  court  at  Holyrood, 
was  the  standard  of  that  House  set  up  in  Gonnaught  or 
Mnnster.  In  1745,  indeed,  when  the  Highlanders  were 
marching  toward  London,  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  so  quiet  that  the  lord-lieutenant  could,  without  the 
smallest  riiak,  send  several  regiments  across  Saint  George's 
Channel  to  recruit  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Nor  was  this  submission  the  e£fect  of  content,  but  of  mere 
stapefSsK^tion  and  brokenness  of  heart.  The  iron  had  en- 
tered into  the  soul.  The  memory  of  past  defeats,  the  habit 
of  daily  enduring  insult  and  oppression,  had  cowed  the 
spirit  of  the  unhappy  nation.  There  were  indeed  Irish 
Boman  Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy,  and  ambition : 
but  they  were  to  be  found  every  where  except  in  Ireland, 
at  VersaiUes  and  at  Saint  Udefonso,  in  the  armies  of  Fred- 
eric and  in  the  armies  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  exile  be- 
teme  a  Marshal  of  France.  Another  became  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Spain.  If  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all  the  igno- 
rant and  worthless  squireens  whb  drank  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory.  In  his  palace  at^  Madrid  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  assiduously  courted  by  the  embassador 
of  George  the  Second,  and  of  bidding  defiance  in  high 
terms  to  the  embassador  of  George  the  Third.*  Scattered 
over  all  Europe  were  to  be  found  brave  Irish  generals, 
dexterous  Irish  diplomatists,  Irish  counts,  Irish  barons, 
Irish  knights  of  Saint  Lewis  and  of  Saint  Leopold,  of  the 
White  Eagle  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  not  have  been 
ensigns  of  marching  regiments  or  freemen  of  petty  corpo- 
rations. These  men,  the  natural  chiefi  of  their  race,  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  what  remained  was  utteriy  helpless 
and  passive.  A  rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the  Englishry 
was  no  more  to  be  apprehended  thaji  a  rising  of  the  women 
and  children  against  the  men.f 

•  Some  interesting  fects  relating  to  Wall,  who  was  minister  of  Perdi- 
naiid  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  Third,  will  be  fbund  in  the  Letters  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Keene  and  Lord  Bristol,  published  in  COxe'a  Memoiis  of 
BptuL 

f  This  is  Swift's  language,  language  held  not  once,  bat  repeatedl j  and 
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There  were  indeed,  in  those  daysi  fierce  disputes  between 
the  mother-countrj  and  the  colony :  but  in  those  disputes 
the  aboriginal  population  had  no  more  interest  than  the 
Bed  Indians  in  tl^  dispute  between  Old  England  and 
New  England  about  the  Stamp  Act  The  ruling  few, 
even  when  in  mutiny  against  the  government,  had  no 
mercy  for  any  thing  that  looked  like  mutiny  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  many.  None  of  those  Boman  patriots, 
who  poniarded  Julius  Ceesar  for  aspiring  to  be  a  king 
would  have  had  the  smallest  scruple  about  crucifying  a 
whole  school  of  gladiators  for  attempting  to  escape  from 
the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  servitude. 
None  of  those  Virginian  patriots,  who  vindicated  their 
separation  firom  the  British  empire,  by  proclaiming  it  to 
be  a  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  were  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  an  unalienable  right  to  liberty,  would  have 
had  the  smallest  scruple  about  shooting  any  negro  slave 

t(t  long  ittterrate.  In  tha  Letter  on  the  Seoramental  Teet,  written  in  ItOS, 
he  lays :  '^  If  we  (the  clergy)  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  Papists  in 
this  kingdom,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  equally 
apprehcnsiTe  with  others,  since  we  are  likely  to  be  the  greater  and  more 
immediate  8u£ferers :  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them  to  be  alto* 
gether  as  inconsiderable  as  the  women  and  children.  .  .  ,  .  The  common 
peopk)  without  leaders,  without  discipline,  or  natural  courage,  being  Uttlo 
better  than  hewors  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  aro  out  of  all  capacity 
of  doing  any  mischief)  if  they  wore  over  so  well  inclined.'*  In  the  Dra- 
pier's  Sixth  Letter,  written  in  1724,  he  says:  **  As  to  tho  people  of  this 
kingdom,  they  consist  either  of  Irish  Papists,  who  are  as  inconsiderable^ 
in  point  of  power,  as  the  women  and  children,  or  of  English  Protestantu" 
Again,  in  the  Presbyterian's  Pica  of  Merit,  written  in  1731,  he  says  :  "  The 
estates  of  Papists  aro  very  few,  crumbling  into  small  parcels,  and  daily  di- 
minishing ;  their  common  people  are  sunk  in  poverty,  ignorance^  and  cow- 
ardice, and  of  as  little  oonsequeooe  as  women  and  children.  Their  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  are  at  least  one  half  ruined,  banished,  or  converted.  They 
all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of  what  they  suffered  in  the  last  Irish  war. 
Some  of  them  are  already  reUred  into  foreign  countries :  others,  as  I  am 
told,  intend  to  follow  them ;  and  the  rest,  I  believe,  to  a  man,  who  still 
possess  any  lands,  aro  absolutely  resolved  never  to  hazard  them  again  tor 
the  sake  of  estabUahing  their  saperstition." 

I  may  observe  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belieC  Swift  never,  in  any  thing 
that  he  wrote,  used  the  word  Irishman  to  denote  a  person  of  Anglo^axon 
race  bom  in  Ireland.  lie  no  more  considered  himself  m  an  Irishman  than 
Ml  Engliahman  bom  at  Calcutta  considers  himself  as  a  Ilindoa 
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wbo  had  laid  daim  to  that  unalienable  right  And,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  Protestant  masters  of  Ireland,  while 
ostentatiously  professmg  the  political  doctrines  of  Locke 
and  Sidney,  held  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic 
tcmgae  and  heard  mass  could  have  no  concern  in  those 
doctrines.  Molyneux  questioned  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  legislature.  Swift  assailed,  with  the  keenest  ridi- 
cule Bud  invective,  every  part  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment Lucas  disquieted  the  administration  of  Lcxrd 
Harrington.  Boyle  overthrew  the  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  But  neither  Molyneux  nor  Swift, 
neither  Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  to  the 
native  population.  They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
appealing  to  the  swine.*  At  a  later  period  Henry  Flood 
excited  the  dominant  class  to  demand  a  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  to  use  even  revolutionary  means  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  obtaining  that  reform.  But  neither  he,  nor  those 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  chief,  and  who  went  close 
to  the  v6]^  of  treason  at  his  bidding,  would  consent  to 
admit  the  subject  class  to  the  smallest  share  of  political 
power.  The  virtuous  and  accomplished  Charlemont,  a 
Whig  of  the  Whigs,  passed  a  long  life  in  contending  for 
what  he  called  the  freedom  of  his  country.  But  he  voted 
against  the  law  which  gave  the  elective  franchise  to 
ibunan  Catholic  freeholders;  and  died  fixed  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Parliament  House  ought  to  be  kept  pure  from 
Boman  Catholic  members.  Indeed,  during  the  century 
whioli  followed  the  Bevolution,  the  inclination  of  an 
English  Protestant  to  trample  on  the  Irishry  was  gener^ 
ally  proportioned  to  the  zeal  which  he  professed  for  politi- 
cal liberty  in  the  abstract.  If  he  uttered  any  expression 
of  compassion  for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the  minority, 

*  In  lt49,  Lacaa  vas  the  idol  of  the  democracy  of  his  own  caste.  It  is 
curious  U>  sea  what  was  thought  of  him  by  those  who  were  not  of  his  own 
caste.  One  of  the  chief  Pariahs»  Charles  O'Connor,  wrote  thus :  **  I  am  by 
no  means  interested,  nor  is  any  of  our  unfortunate  population,  in  this  affiur 
of  Lucas.  A  true  patriot  would  not  have  betrayed  such  malice  to  such 
tmfiNtunate  slayes  as  weu"  He  adds,  with  too  much  truth,  that  those  boast- 
ers, the  Whigs,  wished  to  haiT«  libertjr  all  to  tbemselyes. 
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he  might  be  safelj  set  down  as  a  bigoted  Torj  and  High- 
Churchman.* 

All  this  time,  hatred,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  the  soil.  They  were  still  the 
same  people  that  had  sprang  to  arms  in  1641  at  the  call 
of  0*Neill,  and  in  1689  at  the  call  of  Tyrconnel.  To  them 
every  festival  instituted  by  the  State  was  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing, and  every  public  trophy  set  up  by  the  State  was  a 
memorial  of  shame.  We  have  never  known,  and  can  but 
faintly  conceive,  the  feelings  of  a  nation  doomed  to  see 
constantly,  in  all  its  public  places,  the  monuments  of  its 
subjugation.  Such  monuments  every  where  met  the  eye 
of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics.  In  front  of  the  Senate* 
House  of  their  country,  they  saw  the  statue  of  their 
conqueror.  If  they  entered,  they  saw  the  walls  tapestried 
with  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  At  length,  after  a  hun> 
died  years  of  servitude,  endured  without  one  vigorous  or 
combined  struggle  for  emancipation,  the  French  Bevohi* 
tion  awakened  a  wild  hope  in  the  bosoms  of  the  oppressed. 
Men  who  had  inherited  all  the  pretensions  and  all  the  pas- 
sions  of  the  Parliament  which  James  had  held  at  the 
King's  Inns  could  not  hear,  unmoved,  of  the  downfall  of 
a  wealthy  Established  Church,  of  the  flight  of  a  splendid 
aristocracy,  of  the  confiscation  of  an  immense  territory. 
Old  antipathies,  which  had  never  slumbered,  were  excited 
to  new  and  terrible  energy  by  the  combination  of  stima- 
lants  which,  in  any  other  society,  would  have  counteracted 
each  other.  The  spirit  of  Popery  and  the  spirit  of  Jaco- 
binism, irreconcilable  antagonists  every  where  else,  were  j 
for  once  mingled  in  an  unnatural  and  portentous  im](m. 
Their  joint  influence  produced  the  third  and  last  rising  iq>  i 
of  the  aboriginal  population  against  the  colony.  The  j 
great-grandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Galmoy  and  Sarsfield       i 

*  On  this  snbject  Johnson  was  the  most  liberal  politiciin  of  his  time. 

^The  Irish,"  ho  said,  with  great  warmth,  *'are  in  a  most  unnatural  atato:  | 

for  we  seo  thero  the  minoritj  prevailing  over  the  majority."    I  suspect  that  1 

Alderman   Bcckford  and  Alderman  Sawbridge  would  have  been  &r  itom  \ 

sympathialng  with  him.    Charles  O^Connor,  whoso  onfaTorable  opinioa  of  ! 

the  Whig  Lucas  I  have  quoted,  pays,  in  the  Preface  to  the  DiasortatJooa  oa  ' 

Irish  History,  a  high  oomptimnt  to  the  ttberali^  of  the  Tory  Jokmn,  j 
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were  opposed  to  the  great-grandsons  of  the  soldiers  of 
Wolseley  and  Mitcbelburn.  The  Celt  again  looked  im- 
patientlj  for  the  sails  which  were  to  bring  succor  from 
Brest;  and  the  Saxon  was  again  backed  bj  the  whole 
power  of  England.  Again  the  victory  remained  with 
the  well  educated  and  well  organized  minority.  But, 
happily,  the  vanquished  people  found  protection  in  a 
quarter  fix>m  which  they  would  once  have  had  to  expect 
nothing  but  implacable  severity.  By  this  time  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  eighteenth  century*  had  purified  English 
Wbiggism  from  that  deep  taipt  of  intolerance  which  had 
been  contracted  during  a  long  and  dose  alliance  with  the 
Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Enlightened  men 
had  begun  to  feel  that  the  arguments  by  which  Milton 
and  Lodce,  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  had  vindicated  the  rights 
of  conscience,  might  be  urged  with  not  less  force  in  favor 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  than  in  favor  of  the  Independent 
or  the  Baptist  The  great  party  which  traces  its  descent 
thxougb  the  Exdusionists  up  to  the  Boundheads,  continued 
during  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  royal  frowns  and  popular 
damors,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefits  of  our  tree 
Constitution  for  those  Irish  Papists  whom  the  Boundheads 
and  the  Exdusionists  had  considered  merely  as  beasts  of 
chase  or  beasts  of  burden.  But  it  will  be  for  some  other 
historian  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  great  conflict, 
and  the  late  triumph  of  reason  and  humanity.  Unhappily 
finch  a  historian  will  have  to  relate  that  the  triumph  won 
by  such  exertions  and  by  such  sacrifices  was  immediatdy 
followed  by  disappointment;  that  it  proved  far  less  easy 
to  eradicate  evil  passions  than  to  repeal  evil  laws ;  and 
ibfitf  long  after  every  trace  of  national  and  religious  ani- 
moaty  had  been  obliterated  from  the  Statute  Book, 
national  and  rdigious  animosities  continued  to  rankle  in 
the  bosoms  of  millions.  May  he  be  able  also  to  relate  that 
wisdom,  justice,  and  time,  gradually  did  in  Ireland  what 
they  had  done  in  Scotland,  and  that  all  the  races  which 
inhabit  the  British  isles  were  at  length  indissolubly  blended 
into  one  people ! 
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CHAPTER  XVni, 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1<J01,  WDliam  arrived  at 
Kensington  from  the  Netherlands.*  Three  day  later  he 
opened  the  Parliament  The  aspect  of  affairs  was,  on  the 
whole^  cheering.  Bj  land  there  had  been  gains  and  losses : 
but  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  England.  Against  the  fidl 
of  Mons  might  well  be  set  off  the  taking  of  Athlone,  the 
victory  of  Aghrim,  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  and  the  pa- 
cification of  Ireland.  At  sea  there  had  been  no  great  vic- 
tory ;  but  there  had  been  a  great  display  of  power  and  of 
activity ;  and  though  many  were  dL^tisfied  because  more 
had  not  been  done,  none  could  deny  that  there  had  been  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  foibles  and 
vices  of  Torrington  had  been  repaired:  the  fleet  had  been 
well  equipped :  the  rations  had  been  abundant  and  whole* 
some ;  and  the  health  of  the  crews  had  consequently  been, 
for  that  age,  wonderfully  good.  Hussell,  who  commanded 
the  naval  forces  of  the  allies,  had  in  vain  offered  battle  to 
the  French.  The  white  flag,  which,  in  the  preceding  year, 
had  ranged  the  Channel  unresisted  from  the  Land's  End 
to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  now,  as  soon  as  our  topmasts  were 
descried  twenty  leagues  ofi^  abandoned  the  open  sea,  and 
retired  into  the  depths  of  the  harbor  of  Brest  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  squadron  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  last  fortress  which 
had  held  out  for  King  James ;  and  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men from  the  Levant,  valued  at  four  millions  sterling,  had, 
through  dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  nights 
to  the  underwriters  of  Lombard  Street,  been  convoyed 
safe  into  the  Thames.f  The  Lords  and  Commons  listened 
with  signs  of  satis&ction  to  a  speech  in  which  the  king 

•  London  Gazett«^  Dec  22,  1691. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  78,  79 ;  Burcfaett's  Memoui  of  TraoMcCioni  at  Sea;  Jomal 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet,  in  a  letter  firom  an  officer  on  board  the  L«i- 
nor,  at  Torbaj,  licensed  August  21, 1691.  The  writer  saya:  *'  Wo  attribute 
our  health,  under  God,  to  the  extraordinary  caro  taken  in  the  well  ordering 
of  our  provisions,  both  meat  and  drink.'* 
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congratulated  them  <Mi  the  event  of  the  war  in  Ireland, 
and  expressed  his  confidence  that  they  wpuld  continue  to 
support  him  in  the  war  with  France.  He  told  them  that 
a  great  naval  armament  would  be  necessaiy,  and  that,  in 
hia  opinioui  the  conflict  by  land  could  not  be  effectually 
maintained  with  less  than  sixty-five  thousand  men  * 

He  was  thanked  in  affectionate  terms :  the  force  which 
he  asked  was  voted ;  and  large  supplies  were  granted  with 
little  difficulty.  But  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were 
taken  into  consideration,  symptoms  of  discontent  began  to 
appear.  Eighteen  months  b^re,  wh^i  the  Commons  had 
be^  employed  in  settling  the  Civil  list,  many  members 
had  shown  a  very  natural  disposition  to  complain  of  the 
amoxmt  of  the  Varies  and  fees  received  by  official  meh. 
Keen  speeches  had  been  made,  and,  what  was  much  less 
usual,  had  been  printed :  there  had  been  much  excitement 
out  of  doors ;  but  nothing  had  been  done.  The  subject 
was  now  revived.  A  report  made  by  the  Conmiissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  to  examine 
the  public  accounts^  disclosed  some  &cts  which  excited 
indignation,  and  others  which  raised  grave  suspicion.  The 
House  seemed  fully  determined  to  make  an  extensive  re- 
£>rm  I  and,  in  truth,  nothing  could  have  averted  such  a 
refitrm  except  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  reformers. 
That  they  should  have  been  angry  is  indeed  not  strange. 
The  enormous  gains,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  servants 
of  the  public  went  on  increasing;  while  the  gains  of  every 
body  else  were  diminishing.  Bents  were  &lling:  trade 
was  languishing :  every  man  who  either  lived  on  what  his 
ancestors  had  left  him,^  or  on  the  &uits  of  his  own  indus- 
try, was  forced  to  retrench.  The  placeman  alone  throve 
amid  the  general  distress.  ''Look,"  cried  the  incensed 
squires,  "  at  the  Comptroller  of  the  Customs.  Ten  years 
ago  he  walked,  iand  we  rode.  Our  incomes  have  been 
curtailed:  his  salary  has  been  doubled :  we  have  sold  our 
horses:  he  has  bought  them ;  and  now  we  go  on  foot,  and 
are  splashed  by  his  coach  and  six."  Lowther  vainly  en- 
deavored to  stand  up  against  the  storm.    He  was  heard 

f  Lords'  and  Commons'  Jouraals,  Got  22,  1691. 
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wiih  little  favor  by  the  country  gentlemen  who  had  not 
long  before  looked  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders.  He 
had  left  them :  he  had  become  a  coartier :  he  had  two  good 
places,  one  in  the  Treasury,  the  other  in  the  household. 
He  had  recently  received  fix>m  the  king's  own  hand  a 
gratuity  of  two  thousand  guineas.*  It  seemed  perfectly 
natural  that  he  should  defend  abuses  by  which  he  profited. 
The  taunts  and  reproaches  with  which  he  was  assailed 
were  insupportable  to  his  sensitive  nature.  He  lost  his 
head,  almost  fainted  away  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
talked  about  righting  Umself  in  another  place.f  IJnfor> 
tunately  no  member  rose  at  this  conjuncture  to  propose 
that  the  ciyil  establishments  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
carefully  revised,  that  sinecures  should  be  abolished,  thai 
exorbitant  official  incomes  should  be  reduced,  and  that  no 
servant  of  the  State  should  be  allowed  to  exact,  under 
any  pretense,  any  thing  beyond  his  known  and  lawful  re- 
muneration. In  this  way  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
diminish  the  public  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  every  public  department.  But  un* 
fortunately  those  who  were  loudest  in  clamoring  against 
the  prevailing  abuses  were  utterly  destitute  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  the  work  of  reform.  On  the  twelfth  of 
December,  some  foolish  man,  whose  name  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  moved  that  no  person  employed  in  any  civil 
office,  the  Speaker,  Judges  and  Embassadors  excepted, 
should  receive  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and 
this  motion  was  not  only  carried,  but  carried  without  one 
dissentient  voiccj  Those  who  were  most  interested  in 
opposing  it  doubtless  saw  that  opposition  would,  at  that 

*  This  appears  from  a  letter  written  bj  Lowthcr,  after  he  became  Lord 
Lonsdale,  to  his  son.     A  copj  of  this  letter  is  among  the  Mackintosh  If  8. 

t  See  Commons'  Journals,  Dec  3»  1691 ;  and  Grey's  Debates.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  has  not  been 
preserved.  Lowther,  in  his  letter  to  his  son,  alludes  to  the  badgering  of 
this  day  with  great  bitterness.  "  What  man,"  he  asks,  *'  that  hath  bread  to 
eat,  can  endure,  after  haying  sonred  with  all  the  diligence  and  application 
mankind  is  capable  o(  and  after  having  given  satisfaction  to  the  king  (torn 
whom  all  officers  of  the  state  derive  their  authority,  after  acting  rigbtfy  bj 
all  men,  to  be  hated  by  men  who  do  it  to  all  people  in  authority?*' 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  12,  169|. 
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nuxnent,  only  irritate  the  majority,  and  reserved  them- 
selves for  a  more  favorable  time.  The  more  favorable 
time  soon  came.  No  man  of  common  sense  conld,  when 
his  blood  had  cooled,  remember  without  shame  that  he 
had  voted  for  a  resolution  which  made  no  distinction  be* 
tween  sinecurists  and  laborious  public  servants,  between 
derks  employed  in  copying  letters,  and  ministers  on  whose 
wisdom  and  integrity  the  fate  of  the  nation  might  depend. 
The  salary  of  the  door-keeper  of  the  excise-office  had 
been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  raised  to  five  hundred  a  year. 
li  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  fifty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  services  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  well 
qualified  for  his  post  would  have  been  cheap  at  five  thou- 
sand. If  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons  haid  been  carried 
into  effect,  both  the  salary  which  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded fifty  pounds,  and  the  salary  which  might  without 
impropriety  have  amounted  to  five  thousand,  would  have 
been  fixed  at  five  himdred.  Such  absurdity  must  have 
shocked  even  the  roughest  and  plainest  fox-hunter  in  the 
House.  A  reaction  took  place ;  and  when,  after  an  in- 
terval of  a  few  weeks,  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  a  bill 
of  supply  a  clause  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the 
twelfth  of  December,  the  Noes  were  loud :  the  Speaker 
was  of  opinion  that  they  had  it :  the  Ayes  did  not  ven- 
tore  to  dispute  his  opinion :  the  senseless  plan  which  had 
been  approved  without  a  division  was  rejected  without  a 
division ;  and  the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned.  Thus 
a  grievance  so  scandalous,  that  none  of  those  who  profited 
by  it  dared  to  defend  it  was  perpetuated  paerely  by  the  im- 
becility and  intemperance  of  those  who  attacked  it.* 

Early  in  the  Session  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  became  the 
subject  of  a  grave  and  earnest  discussion.  The  Commons, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  supreme  power  which  the  English 
legislature  possessed  over  all  the  dependencies  of  England, 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  providing  that  no  person  should 
sit  in  the. Irish  Parliament,  should  hold  any  Irish  office, 
civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  should  practice  law  or 

*  Commons'    Journal  Fob.   15,   169? ;   Baden  to  Um  States  Qeneral, 
J— .ts. 
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medicine  in  Ireland,  till  he  had  taken  the  Oaths  of  Allegi- 
ance and  Supremacy,  and  subscribed  the  Declaration 
i^gainst  Transubetantiation.  The  Lords  were  not  more  in- 
clined than  the  Commons  to  fiivor  the  Irish.  No  peer  was 
disposed  to  in^ust  Boman  Catholics  with  political  power. 
Nay,  it  seems  that  no  peer  objected  to  the  principle  of  the 
absmrd  and  cruel  rule  which  excluded  Boman  Catholics 
from  the  liberal  profession&  But  it  was  thought  that  this 
rule,  though  unobjectionable  in  principle,  would,  if  adopted 
without  some  exceptions,  be  a  breach  of  a  positive  com- 
pact  Their  lordships  cidled  for  the  Treaty  of  limerick, 
ordered  it  to  be  read  at  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
sider whether  the  law  framed  by  the  Lower  House  was 
consistent  with  the  engagements  into  which  the  govern- 
ment had  entered.  Ode  discrepancy  was  noticed.  It  was 
stipulated  by  the  second  civil  article  that  any  person  ac- 
tually residing  in  any  fortress  occupied  by  an  Irish  garri- 
son, should  be  permitted,  on  taking  the  Oath  of  All^ianoe, 
to  resume  any  calling  which  he  had  exercised  before  the 
Bevolution.  It  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  a  vio- 
lation  of  this  covenant  to  require  that  a  lawyer  or  a  phy- 
sician, who  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Limerick  during  the 
siege,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  subscribe 
the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  before  he  could 
receive  fees.  Holt  was  consulted,  and  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare clauses  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  Holt^  was  sent  back  to  the 
Commona  They  at  first  rejected  the  amendment,  and  de- 
manded a  conference.  The  conference  was  granted. 
Bochester,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  delivered  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Lower  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Lime- 
rick, and  earnestly  represented  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  public  faith  inviolate.  This  appeal  was  one  which 
no  honest  man,  though  inflamed  by  national  and  religious 
animosity,  could  resist.  The  Commons  reconsidered  the 
sulgect^  and,  after  hearing  the  Treaty  read,  agreed,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  to  what  the  Lords  had  proposed.* 

•  SUt  3,  W.  k  M^  c.  2,  Lords'  Journals;  Lord$*  Joumala,  16  Nor^  1691 ; 
<'..ininons'  JournaU,  Dec.  1,  9,  6. 
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The  bill  became  a  law.  It  attracted,  at  the  time,  little 
notice,  bat  was,  after  the  lapse  of  several  generations,  the 
subject  of  a  very  acrimonious  controversy.  Many  of  us 
can  well  remember  how  strongly  the  public  mind  was 
stirred,  in  the  days  of  G^rge  the  Third  and  George  the 
Fourth,  by  the  question  whether  Boman  Catholics  should 
be  permitted  to  sit  in  Parliament.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  dispute  has  produced  stranger  perversions 
of  history.  The  whole  past  was  falsified  for  the  sake  of 
the  present  All  the  great  events  of  three  centuries  long 
appeared  to  us  distorted  and  discolored  by  a  mist  sprung 
from  our  own  theories  and  our  own  passions.  Some  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  not  content  with  the  advantage  which 
they  possessed  in  the  &ir  conflict  of  reason  with  reason, 
weakened  their  case  by  maintaining  that  the  law  which 
excluded  Irish  Boman  Catholics  from  Parliament  was  in- 
consistent with  the  civil  Treaty  of  Limerick.  The  first 
article  of  that  Treaty,  it  was  said,  guarantied  to  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  hia  re-, 
ligion  as  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  no  test  excluded 
Boman  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Parliament  Such  a  test 
could  not,  therefore,  it  was  argued,  be  imposed  without  a 
breach  of  public  faith.  In  the  year  1828,  especially,  this 
argument  was  put  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
if  it  had  been  the  main  strength  of  a  cause  which  stood  in 
need  of  no  such  support.  The  champions  of  Protestant 
ascendency  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  debate  diverted 
fix)m  a  political  question  about  which  they  were  in  the 
wrong,  to  a  historical  question  about  which  they  were  in 
the  right  They  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  first 
article,  as  understood  by  all  the  contracting  parties,  meant 
olily  that  the  Boman  Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated 
as  in  time  past  That  article  was  drawn  up  by  Ginkell ; 
and,  just  before  he  drew  it  up,  he  had  declared  that  he 
would  rather  try  the  chance  of  arms  than  consent  that 
Irish  Papists  should  be  capable  of  holding  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices,  of  exercising  liberal  professions,  and  of  becom- 
ing members  of  municipal  corporations.  How  is  it  pos- 
IV.  B( 
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sible  to  believe  that  he  woold,  of  his  own  accord,  have 
promised  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  open  to  men  to  whom  he  would  not  open 
a  guild  of  skinners  or  a  guild  of  cordwainers  ?  How, 
again,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  English  Peers 
would,  while  professing  the  most  punctilious  respect  for 
public  &ith,  while  lecturing  the  Commons  on  the  duty  of 
observing  public  faith,  while  taldng  counsel  with  the  most 
learned  and  upright  jurist  of  the  age  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
maintaining  public  fitith,  have  committed  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  public  fSEuth,  and  that  not  a  single  lord  should  have 
been  so  honest  or  so  fiustious  as  to  protest  against  an  act 
of  monstrous  perfidy,  aggravated  by  hypocrisy  ?  Or,  if 
we  could  believe  this,  how  can  we  believe  that  no  voice 
would  have  been  raised  in  any  part  of  the  word  against 
such  wickedness ;  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains,  and 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  would  have  remained  profoundly 
silent ;  that  no  Irish  exile,  no  English  malecontent,  would 
•  have  uttered  a  murmur ;  that  not  a  world  of  invective  or 
sarcasm  on  so  inviting  a  subject  would  have  been  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Jacobite  literature ;  and  that 
it  would  have  been  reserved  for  politicians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  discover  that  a  treaty  made  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  had,  a  few  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed, 
been  outrageously  violated  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  ?* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Commons  read  for  the 
first  time  the  bill  which  subjected  Ireland  to  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  Protestant  minority,  they  took  into  con- 
sideration another  matter  of  high  importance.  Through- 
out the  country,  but  especially  in  the  capital,  in  the  sea- 

•  Tho  Iriah  Roman  Catholics  complained,  and  with  but  too  much  roa£on, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  violated ;  but  thoso 
Terf  oomplaintB  are  admisE&oqa  that  the  Statute  3  W.  &  M.,  c.  3,  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  Treaty.  Thus  tw©  author  of  A  Light  to  the  BUnd,  speaking 
of  the  first  article,  says — *'  This  article,  in  seven  years  after,  was  broken 
by  a  Parliament  in  Ireland,  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wherein  a 
law  was  passed  for  banishing  the  CatLohc  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  regular 
clergy.**  Surely  ho  never  would  have  written  thus,  if  the  article  really  had. 
only  two  montlis  after  it  was  signed,  been  broken  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment The  Abb6  MacGeoghegan,  too,  complains  that  the  Treaty  was  vio- 
lated some  years  after  it  was  made.  But  ho  dees  not  pretend  thai  it  was 
trioUted  by  SUt  8  W.  &  IL,  c.  2. 
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ports  and  in  the  manufacturing  townd,  the  minds  of  men 
were  greatly  excited  on  the  Bubject  of  the  trade  with  the 
Eaat  Indies ;  a  fierce  paper  war  had,  during  some  time, 
been  raging,  and  several  grave  questions,  both  constitu- 
tional and  commercial,  had  been  raised,  which  the  legis- 
lature only  could  decide. 

It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  our  polity  differs  widely  from  those  polities 
which  have,  during  the  last  eighty  years,  been  methodically 
constructed,  digested  into  articles,  and  ratified  by  constitu- 
ent assemblies.  It  grew  up  in  a  rude  age.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  entire  in  any  formal  instrument.  All  along  the  line 
which  separates  the  functions  of  the  prince  from  those  of 
the  legidator  there  was  long  a  disputed  territory.  En- 
croachments were  perpetually  committed,  and,  if  not  very 
ootrageousy  were  often  tolerated.  Trespass,  merely  as  a 
trespass,  was  commonly  suffered  to  pass  unresented.  It 
was  only  when  the  trespass  produced  some  positive  damage 
that  the  aggrieved  party  stood  on  his  right,  and  demanded 
that  the  frontier  should  be  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds, 
and  that  the  landmarks  should  thenceforward  be  punctil- 
iously respected. 

Many  of  those  points  which  had  occasioned  the  most 
violent  disputes  between  our  sovereigns  and  their  Parlia- 
ments had  been  finally  decided  by  the  Bill  of  Bights.  But 
one  question,  scarcely  less  important  than  any  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  set  at  rest  forever,  was  still  undeter- 
mined. Indeed,  that  question  was  never,  as  &r  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  even  mentioned  in  the  Convention. 
The  king  had  undoubtedly,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
realm,  large  powers  for  the  regulation  of  trade ;  but  the 
ablest  judge  would  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  say  what  was 
the  precise  extent  of  those  powers.  It  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  it  belonged  to  the  king  to  prescribe 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  coin  money ;  that  no  fair  or 
market  could  be  held  without  authority  from  him ;  that  no 
ship  could  unload  in  any  bay  or  estuary  which  he  had  not 
declared  to  be  a  port.  In  addition  to  his  undoubted  right 
to  grant  special  conmierdal  privileges  to  particular  places. 
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]io  long  claimed  a  right  to  grant  special  commercial  privi- 
logo8  to  particular  societies  and  to  particular  individuals ; 
and  our  ancestors,  as  usual,  did  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  dispute  this  claim,  till  it  produced  serious  incon- 
vonionco.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  power 
of  creating  monopolies  began  to  be  grossly  abused;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  grossly  abused,  it  began  to  be 
questioned.  The  queen  wisely  declined  a  conflict  with  a 
IIouso  of  Commoris  backed  by  the  whole  nation.  She 
frankly  acknowledged  that  there  was  reason  for  complaint; 
she  canceled  the  patents  which  had  excited  the  public 
damors ;  and  her  people,  delighted  by  this  concession,  and 
by  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  had  been  made,  did  not 
require  from  her  an  express  renunciation  of  the  disputed 
prerogative. 

The  discontents  which  her  wisdom  had  appeased  were 
revived  by  the  dishonest  and  pusillanimous  policy  which 
her  successor  called  kingcraft  He  readily  granted  oppress- 
ive patents  of  monopoly.  When  he  needed  the  help  of 
his  Parliament,  he  as  readily  annuled  them.  As  soon  as 
the  Parliament  had  ceased  to  sit,  his  Great  Seal  was  put  to 
instruments  more  odious  than  those  which  he  had  recently 
canceled.  At  length  that  excellent  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  1623  determined  to  apply  a  strong  remedy 
to  the  evil.  The  king  was  forced  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
law  which  declared  monopolies  established  by  royal 
authority  to  be  null  and  void.  Some  excC?ptions,  however, 
were  made,  and,  unfortunately,  were  not  very  clearly  de* 
fined.  It  was  especially  provided  that  every  Society  of 
Merchants  which  had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  any  trade  should  retain  all  its  legal  privileges.* 
The  question  whether  a  monopoly  granted  hy  the  Crown 
to  such  a  company  were  or  were  not  a  legal  privilege,  was 
lef^  unsettled,  and  continued  to  exercise,  during  many 
years,  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers.+    The  nation,  however, 

•  Stat  21  J  AC.  1.  o  3. 

f  Sec  ptftioularly  Two  liC  tiers  bj  a  lUiriFter  concerning:  the  East  India 
CompAaj  (1676X  ar.i  an  Answer  to  the  Two  Lettoni  published  in  ibe  nine 
jev.    So«  Also  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Jeffrejrs  oonccming  tho  Great  Ca» 
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relieved  at  once  from  a  mnltitade  of  impositions  and  vex- 
ations which  were  painfully  felt  every  day  at  every  fireside, 
was  in  no  humor  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  charters 
under  which  a  few  companies  in  London  traded  with  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world. 

Of  these  companies^  by  &r  the  most  important  was  that 
which  had  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.  When  this  celebrated  body  began  to 
exist,  the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at  the  zenith  of  power  and 
glory.  Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Tamerlane,  had  just  been  borne,  full  of  years 
and  honors,  to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any 
that  Europe  could  show.  He  had  bequeathed  to  his  pos- 
terity an  empire  containing  more  than  twenty  times  the 
population,  and  yielding  more  than  twenty  times  the  rev- 
enue of  the  England  which,  under  our  great  queen,  held  a 
foremost  place  among  European  powers.  It  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  consider  how  little  the  two  countries,  destined 
to  be  one  day  so  closely  connected,  were  then  known  to 
each  other.  The  most  enlightened  Englishmen  looked  on 
India  with  ignorant  admiration.  The  most  enlightened 
natives  of  India  were  scarcely  aw^e  that  England  existed. 
Our  ancestors  had  a  dim  notion  of  endless  bazaars,  swarm- 
ing with  buyers  and  sellers,  and  blazing  with  cloth  of  gold, 
with  variegated  silks,  and  with  precious  stones ;  of  treasu- 
ries where  diamonds  were  piled  in  heaps  and  seqidns  in 
mountains;  of  palaces,  compared  with  which  Whitehall 
and  Hampton  Court  were  hovels ;  of  armies  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  that  which  they  had  seen  assembled  at  Tilbury 
to  repel  the  Armada.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probably 

of  Monopolies.  This  judgment  was  published  in  1689,  after  the  downfall  of 
Jeffreys.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  apologize  in  the  prefoce  for  printing 
any  thing  that  bore  so  odious  a  name.  "  To  commend  this  argument,"  says 
the  editor,  "  I  '11  not  undertake,  because  of  the  author.  But  yet  I  may  tell 
yoa  what  is  told  me,  that  it  is  worthy  any  gentleman's  perusal"  The  lan- 
guage of  Jeffreys  is  most  ofTensive,  somethnes  scurrilous,  sometimes  basely 
adulatory ;  but  his  reasoning  as  to  the  mere  point  of  law  is  certainly  able, 
if  not  condosiye. 
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not  known  to  one  of  the  statesmen  in  the  Durbar  of  Agra 
that  there  was  near  the  setting  son  a  great  city  of  infidels, 
called  London^  where  a  woman  reigned,  and  that  she  had 
given  to  an  association  of  Frank  merchants  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  freighting  ships  from  her  dominions  to  the 
Indian  seas.  That  this  association  would  one  day  rule  all 
India,  from  the  ocean  to  the  everlasting  snow ;  would  re- 
duce to  profound  obedience  great  provinces  which  had 
never  submitted  to  Akbar's  authority ;  would  send  lieu- 
tenant-governors to  preside  in  his  capital,  and  would  dole 
out  a  monthly  pension  to  his  heir ;  would  have  seemed  to 
the  wisest  of  European  or  of  Oriental  politicians  as  im* 
possible  as  that  inhabitants  of  our  globe  should  found  an 
empire  in  Venus  or  Jupiter. 

Three  generations  passed  away ;  and  still  nothing  indi- 
cated that  the  East  India  Company  would  ever  become  a 
great  Asiatic  potentate.  The  Mogul  empire,  though  under* 
mined  by  internal  causes  of  decay,  and  tottering  to  its  fall, 
still  presented  to  distant  nations  the  appearance  of  un- 
diminished prosperity  and  vigor.  Aurengzebe,  who,  in 
the  same  month  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  assumed 
the  magnificent  title  of  Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued 
to  reign  till  Anne  had  been  long  on  the  English  throne. 
He  was  the  sovereign  of  a  larger  territory  than  had  obeyed 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  name  was  great  in  the  furthest 
regions  of  the  West  Here  he  had  been  made  by  Dry  den 
the  hero  of  a  tragedy  which  would  alone  suffice  to  show 
how  litde  the  English  of  that  ago  knew  about  the  vast  em- 
pire which  their  grandchildren  were  to  conquer  and  to 
govern.  The  poet's  Mussulman  princes  make  love  in  the 
style  of  Amadis,  preach  about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and 
embellish  their  discourse  with  allusions  to  the  mythological 
stories  of  Ovid.  The  Brahminical  metempsychosis  is  rep- 
resented  as  an  article  of  the  Mussulman  creed ;  and  the 
Mussulman  Sultanas  bum  themselves  with  their  husbands 
after  the  Brahminical  fashion.  This  drama,  once  raptur- 
ously applauded  by  crowded  theaters,  and  known  by  heart 
to  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  is  now  forgotten.     But 
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one  noble  pa£Bage  still  lives,  and  is  repeated  by  thousands 
who  know  not  whence  it  comes.* 

Though  nothing  yet  indicated  the  high  political  destiny 
of  the  East  India  Company,  that  body  had  a  great  sway 
in  the  City  of  London.  The  offices,  which  stood  on  a 
yeiy  small  part  of  the  ground  which  the  present  offices 
cover,  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fir^.  The  India 
House  of  those  days  was  a  building  of  timber  and  plaster, 
rich  with  the  quaint  carving  and  lattice-work  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Above  the  windows  was  a  painting  which 
represented  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  tossing  on  the  waves. 
The  whole  edifice  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  wooden 
'  seaman,  who,  £rom  between  two  dolphins,  looked  down  on 
the  crowds  of  Leadenhall  Streetf  In  this  abode,  narrow 
and  humble  indeed  when  compared  with  the  vast  laby- 
rinth of  passages  and  chambers  which  now  bears  the  same 
name,  the  Company  enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  prosperity  to  which  the 
history  of  trade  scarcely  furnishes  any  paraUel,  and  which 
excited  the  wonder,  the  cupidity  and  the  envious  animos- 
ity of  the  whole  capital.  Wealth  and  luxury  were  then 
rapidly  increasing.  The  taste  fox  the  spices,  the  tissues 
and  the  jewels  of  the  East  became  stronger  day  by  day. 
Tea>  which,  at  the  time  when  Monk  brought  the  army  of 
Scotland  to  London,  had  been  handed  roimd  to  be  stared 
at  and  just  touched  with  the  lips,  as  a  great  rarity  from 
China,  was,  eight  years  later,  a  regular  article  of  import, 
and  was  soon  consumed  in  such  quantities  that  financiers 
began  to  consider  it  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation.  The 
progress  which  was  making  in  the  art  of  war  had  created 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  the  ingredients  of  which 
gunpowder  is  compounded.     It  was  calculated  that  all 

•  Addison's  Clarinda,  in  the  week  of  which  she  kept  a  Jonrnal,  read  noth- 
ing but  Anrengzebe :  Spectator,  323.  She  dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  lay  at 
her  feet  and  called  her  Indamora  Her  friend  Miss  Kitty  repeated,  without 
.book,  the  eight  best  lines  of  the  play ;  those,  no  doubt,  which  begin,  "  Trust 
on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay."  There  are  not  eight  finer  Imea  in 
Locretinf. 

f  A  carious  engraying  of  the  India  House  of  the  aerenteenth  oentury 
will  be  found  in  the  GlenUeman's  Magazine  fbr  December,  lt84. 
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Europe  would  hardly  produce  in  a  year  saltpeter  enough 
for  the  siege  of  one  town  fortified  on  the  principles  of 
Vauban.*  But  for  the  supplies  fix)m  India,  it  was  said, 
the  English  government  would  be  unable  to  equip  a  fleet 
without  digging  up  the  cellars  of  London  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  nitrous  particles  from  the  walls.t  Before  the  Res- 
toration scarcely  one  ship  from  the  Thames  had  ever  vis- 
ited the  Delta  of  the  Gunges.  But,  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  which  followed  the  Restoration,  the  value  of 
the  annual  imports  from  that  rich  and  populous  district 
increased  from  eight  thousand  pouuds  to  three  hundred 
thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exclusive  posses-* 
sion  of  this  fast  growing  trade  were  almost  incredible. 
The  capital  which  had  been  actually  paid  up  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds ;  but  the 
Company  could,  without  difficulty,  borrow  money  at  six 
per  cent,  and  the  borrowed  money,  thrown  into  the  trade, 
produced,  it  was  rumored,  thirty  per  cent.  The  profits 
were  such  that,  in  1676,  every  proprietor  received  as  a 
bonus  a  quantity  of  stock  equal  to  that  which  he  held. 
On  the  capital,  thus  doubled,  were  paid,  during  five  years, 
dividends  amounting  on  an  average  to  twenty  per  cent  an- 
nually. There  had  been  a  time  when  a  hundred  pounds 
of  the  stock  could  be  purchased  for  sixty.  Even  in  1664 
the  price  in  the  market  was  only  seventy.  But  in  1677 
the  price  had  risen  to  two  hundred  and  forty-five :  in  1681 
it  was  three  hundred :  it  subsequently  rose  to  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  sales  were  efiected 
at  five  hundred.^ 

The  enormous  gains  of  the  Indian  trade  might  perhaps 
have  excited  little  murmuring  if  they  had  been  distributed 
among  numerous  proprietors.  But  while  the  value  of  the 
stock  went  on  increasing,  the  number  of  stockholders  went 
on  diminishing.     At  the  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the 

♦  See  Davonant's  Letter  to  Mulgrave. 

f  Answer  to  Two  Letters  concerning  the  East  India  Company,  1676. 
t  Anderson's  Dictionary;  G.  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  Bast 
Indies,  1691     Treatise  on  the  East  India  Trade,  by  Pbilopatria,  1681. 
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Ck>mpan7  reached  the  highest  point,  the  management  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  merchants  of  enormous 
wealth.  A  proprietor  then  had  a  vote  for  every  five  him- 
died  pounds  of  stock  that  stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted 
in  the  pamphlets  of  that  age  that  five  persons  had  a  sixth 
part,  and  fourteen  persons  a  third  part  of  the  votes.* 
More  than  one  fortunate  speculator  was  said  to  derive  ah 
annual  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds  firom  the  monopoly; 
and  one  great  man  pointed  out  on  the  Boyal  Exchange  as 
having,  by  judicious  or  lucky  purchases  of  stock,  created 
in  no  long  time  an  estate  of  twenty  thousand  a  year.  This 
commercial  grandee,  who  in  wealth  and  in  the  influence 
which  attends  wealth  vied  with  the  greatest  nobles  of  his 
time,  was  Sir  Josiah  Child.  There  were  those  who  still 
remembered  him  an  apprentice,  sweeping  one  of  the  count- 
ing houses  of  the  city.  But  from  a  himible  position  his 
abilities  had  raised  him  rapidly  to  opulence,  power  and 
fame.  At  the  time  of  the  Eestoration  he  was  highly  con- 
sidered in  the  mercantile  world.  Soon  after  that  event  he 
published  his  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of  trade.  His 
speculations  were  not  always  sound :  but  they  were  the 
speculations  of  an  ingenious  and  reflecting  man.  Into 
whatever  errors  he  may  occasionally  have  fallen  as  a  theo- 
rist^ it  is  certain  that,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  he 
had  few  equals.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
pany, his  ascendency  was  felt.  Soon  many  of  the  most 
important  posts,  both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  in  the  fac- 
tories of  Bombay  and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinsmen 
and  creatures.  His  riches,  though  expended  with  ostenta- 
tious profusion,  continued  to  increase  and  multiply.  He 
obtained  a  baronetcy:  he  purchased  a  stately  seat  at  Wan- 
stead  ;  and  there  he  laid  out  immense  sums  in  excavating 
fishponds,  and  in  planting  whole  square  miles  of  barren 
land  with  walnut-trees.     He  married  his  daughter  to  the 

®  Reasons  for  constitutiDg  a  New  East  India  Company  in  London,  1681 ; 
Some  Remarks  upon  the  Present  State  of  the  East  India  Company's  Afbirs, 
1690. 
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eldest  son  of  the  Dnke  of  Beaufort,  and  paid  down  wiib 
her  a  portion  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.* 

But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  uninterrupted. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
Company  began  to  be  fiercely  attacked  from  without,  and 
to  be  at  the  same  time  distracted  by  internal  dissensions. 
The  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so  tempting,  that  pri- 
vate adventurers  had  often,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  char- 
ter, fitted  out  ships  for  the  Eastern  seas.  But  the  compe- 
tition of  these  interlopers  did  not  become  really  formida- 
ble till  the  year  1680.  The  nation  was  then  violently 
agitated  by  the  dispute  about  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Timid 
men  were  anticipating  another  civil  war.  The  two  great 
parties,  newly  named  Whigs  and  Tories,  were  fiercely  con- 
tending in  every  county  and  town  of  England ;  and  the 
feud  soon  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  civilized  world 
where  Englishmen  were  to  be  found. 

The  Company  was  popularly  considered  as  a  Whig  body. 
Among  the  members  of  the  directing  committee  were  some 
of  the  most  vehement  Exclusionists  in  the  city.  Indeed  two 
of  them.  Sir  Samuel  Bamardistone  and  Thomas  Papillon, 
drew  on  themselves  a  severe  persecution  by  their  zeal 
against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.f  Child  had  been 
originally  brought  into  the  direction  by  these  men :  he  had 
long  acted  in  concert  with  them ;  and  he  was  supposed  to 
hold  their  political  opinions.  He  had,  during  many  years, 
stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  chie&  of  the  parliamentary 
o{q)osition,  and  had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Dulra 
of  York.  J  The  interlopers  therefore  determined  to  affect 
the  character  of  loyal  men,  who  were  determined  to  stand 
by  the  Throne  against  the  insolent  tribunes  of  the  City. 
They  spread,  at  all  the  factories  in  the  East,  reports  that 
England  was  in  confusion,  that  the  sword  had  been  drawn 
or  would  immediately  be  drawn,  and  that  the  Company 
was  forward  in  the  rebellion  against  the  Crown.  These 
rumors,  which  in  truth  were  not  improbable,  easily  found 

•  Evcljn,  March  16,  168$. 

f  See  tho  State  Triola. 

X  Pcpjs's  Diary,  April  2,  and  Maj  10,  1669. 
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credit  among  people  separated  from  London  by  what  was 
then  a  Tojage  of  twelve  months.  Some  servants  of  the 
Company,  who  were  in  ill-humor  with  their  employers^ 
and  others  who  were  zealous  royalists,  joined  the  private 
traders.  At  Bombay,  the  garrison  and  the  great  body  of 
the  En^ish  inhabitants  declared  that  they  would  no  longer 
obey  any  body  who  did  not  obey  the  king;  they  impris- 
oned the  deputy-governor ;  and  they  proclaimed  that  they 
held  the  island  for  the  Crown.  At  Saint  Helena  there  was 
a  rising.  The  insurgents  took  the  name  of  king's  men, 
and  displayed  the  royal  standard.  They  were,  not  without 
difficulty,  put  down ;  and  some  of  them  were  executed  by 
martial  law.* 

If  the  Company  had  still  been  a  Whig  Company  when 
the  news  of  these  commotions  reached  England,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  government  would  have  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  mutineers,  and  that  the  chsurter  on  which 
the  monoply  depended  would  have  had  the  fate  which 
about  the  same  time  befell  so  many  other  charters.  But 
while  the  interlopers  were,  at  a  distance  of  many  thousands 
of  miles,  making  war  on  the  Company  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  the  Company  and  the  king  bad  been  reconciled. 
When  the  Oxford  Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  when 
many  signs  indicated  that  a  strong  reaction  in  &vor  of 
prerogative  was  at  hand,  when  all  the  corporations  which 
had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  were  beginning  to  trem- 
ble for  their  franchises,  a  rapid  and  complete  revolution 
took  place  at  the  India  House.  Child,  who  was  then  Gov- 
ernor, or,  in  the  modem  phrase.  Chairman,  separated  him- 
self from  his  old  friends,  excluded  them  from  the  direc- 
tion, and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alliance 
with  the  Courtf  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  near  con- 
nection into  which  he  had  just  entered  with  the  great 
Tory  house  of  Beaufort  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  change  in  his  politics.  Papillon,  Barnardistone, 
and  their  adherents,  sold  their  stock :  their  places  in  the 

^  Tendi'B  Modest  and  Just  Apology  for  the  East  India  Oompany^,  1690. 
t  Some  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Bast  India  Gompaaj^ 
Affiurs,  1690 ;  HamUton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 
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committee  were  supplied  by  persons  devoted  to  Child; 
and  he  was  thenceforth  the  autocrat  of  the  Company.  The 
treasures  of  the  Company  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
The  most  important  papers  of  the  Company  were  kept, 
not  in  the  munimen^room  of  the  office  in  Leadenhall 
Street^  but  in  his  desk  at  Wanstead.  The  boundless  power 
which  he  exercised  at  the  India  House  enabled  him  to  be* 
come  a  favorite  at  Whitehall ;  and  the  favor  which  he 
enjoyed  at  Whitehall  confirmed  his  power  at  the  India 
House.  A  present  of  ten  thousand  guineas  was  graciously 
received  from  him  by  Charles.  Ten  thousand  more  were 
accepted  by  James,  who  readily  consented  to  become  a 
holder  of  stock.  All  who  could  help  or  hurt  at  Court, 
ministers,  mistresses,  priests,  were  kept  in  good-humor  by 
presents  of  shawls  and  silks,  birds'  nests  and  atar  of  roses, 
bulses  of  diamonds  and  bags  of  guineas.*  Of  what  the 
Dictator  expended  no  account  was  asked  by  his  colleagues; 
and  in  truth  he  seems  to  have  deserved  the  confidence 
which  they  reposed  in  him.  His  bribes,  distributed  with 
judicious  prodigality,  speedily  produced  a  large  return. 
Just  when  the  Court  became  all-powerful  in  the  State,  he 
became  all-powerful  at  the  Court.  Jeffreys  pronounced  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  monopoly,  and  of  the  strongest  acts 
which  had  been  done  in  defense  of  the  monopoly.  James 
ordered  his  seal  to  be  put  to  a  new  charter  which  confirmed 
and  extended  all  the  privileges  bestowed  on  the  Company 
by  his  predecessors.  All  captains  of  Indiamen  receiv^ 
commissions  from  the  Crown,  and  were  permitted  to  hoist 
the  royal  ensigns.t  John  Child,  brother  of  Sir  Josiah, 
and  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  created  a  baronet  by  the 
style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Surat :  he  was  declared  General 
of  all  the  English  forces  in  the  East ;  and  he  was  author- 
ized  to  assume  the  title  of  Excellency.  The  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  distinguished  itself  among  many  servile 

•  White's  Account  of  tlio  East  India  Trade,  1691 ;  Pierce  BuUer'a  T^ 
1691. 

t  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East  Indies,  1691 ;  Ilamflton's 
New  Account  of  tlie  East  Indies;  Sir  John  Wyborne  to  Vepya  from  Bom- 
baj,  Jan.  7,  1682- 
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oorporatioiis  by  obsequious  homage  to  the  Throne,  and  set 
to  all  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  the  example  of  readily 
and  even  eagerly  paying  those  costoms  which  James,  at 
the  conunencement  of  his  reign,  exacted  without  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament.* 

It  seemed  that  the  private  trade  would  now  be  utterly 
crushed,  and  that  the  monopoly,  protected  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  royal  prerogative,  would  be  more  profitable 
than  ever.  But,  xmfortunately,  just  at  this  moment  a  quar- 
rel arose  between  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  India  and 
the  Mogul  Government.  Where  the  fault  lay  is  a  question 
which  was  vehemently  disputed  at  the  time,  and  which  it 
is  now  impossible  to  decide.  The  interlopers  threw  all  the 
blame  on  the  Company.  The  Governor  of  Bombay,  they 
affirmed,  had  always  been  grasping  and  violent :  but  his 
baronetcy  and  his  military  commission  had  completely 
turned  his  head.  The  very  natives  who  were  employed 
about  the  factory  had  noticed  the  change,  and  had  mut- 
tered, in  their  broken  English,  that  there  must  be  some 
strange  curse  attending  the  word  Excellency;  for  that, 
ever  since  the  chief  of  the  strangers  was  called  Excel- 
lency, every  thing  had  gone  to  ruin.  Meanwhile,  it  was 
said,  the  brother  in  England  had  sanctioned  all  the  unjust 
and  impolitic  acts  of  the  brother  in  India,  till  at  length 
insolence  and  rapine,  disgraceful  to  the  English  nation  and 
to  the  Christian  religion,  had  roused  the  just  resentment 
of  the  native  authorities.  The  Company  warmly  recrim- 
inated. The  story  told  at  the  India  House  was  that  the 
quarrel  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  interlopers,  who  were 
now  designated  not  only  as  interlopers  but  as  traitors. 
They  had,  it  was  alleged,  by  flattery,  by  presents,  and  by 
!  fisJse  accusations,  induced  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  to 
I  oppress  and  persecute  the  body  which  in  Asia  represented 
j  the  English  Crown.  And  indeed  this  charge  seems  not 
j  to  have  been  altogether  without  foundation.  It  is  certain 
I  that  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  enemies  of  the  Childs 
i  went  up  to  the  Court  of  Aurengzebe,  took  his  station  at 
I        the  palace  gate,  stopped  the  great  king,  who  was  in  the  act 

♦  London  Gazette,  Feb.  J|,  leSj. 
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of  moanting  on  horseback,  and,  lifting  a  petition  high  in 
the  air,  demanded  justice  in  the  name  of  the  common  God 
of  Christianfl  and  Mnasuhnans.*  Whether  Aurengzebe 
paid  much  attention  to  the  charges  brought  by  infidel 
Franks  against  each  other  may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain thai  a  complete  rupture  took  place  between  his  depu- 
ties and  the  servants  of  the  Company.  On  the  sea  the 
ships  of  his  subjects  were  seized  by  the  English*  On  land 
the  English  settlements  were  taken  and  plundered.  The 
trade  was  suspended ;  and,  though  great  annual  dividends 
were  still  paid  in  London,  they  were  no  longer  paid  out 
of  annual  profits. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Indiaman  that  ar- 
rived in  the  Thames  was  bringing  unwelcome  news  firom 
the  East,  all  the  politics  of  Sir  Josiah  were  utterly  con- 
founded by  the  Revolution.  He  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  secured  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  chief  against 
the  machinations  of  interlopers,  by  uniting  it  closely  with 
the  strongest  government  that  had  existed  within  his  mem- 
ory. That  government  had  fallen;  and  whatever  had 
leaned  on  the  ruined  fabric  began  to  totter.  The  bribes 
had  been  thrown  away.  The  connections  which  had  been 
the  strength  and  boast  of  the  corporation  were  now  its 
weakness  and  its  shame.  The  king,  who  had  been  one  of 
its  members,  was  an  exile.  The  judge  by  whom  all  its 
most  exorbitant  pretenaions  had  been  pronounced  legit- 
imate, was  a  prisoner.  All  the  old  enemies  of  the  (Com- 
pany, re-enforced  by  those  great  Whig  merchants  whom 
Child  had  expelled  from  the  direction,  demanded  justice 
and  vengeance  from  the  Whig  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  just  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  No 
voice  was  louder  in  accusation  than  that  of  Papillon,  who 
had,  some  years  before,  been  more  zealous  for  the  charter 
than  any  man  in  London.f     The  Commons  censured  in  se- 

♦  IlamUton's  New  Account  of  tho  East  Indies. 

f  Papillon  was  of  course  reproached  with  liis  inconsistcncj.  Among  the 
pamphlets  of  that  time  is  one  entitled  "A  Treatise  concerning  the  East  India 
Trade,  wrote  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Papillon,  Ksquirc,  and  in  his  House, 
and  printed  in  the  year  1680/ and  now  reprinted  for  the  better  Satiifaation  of 
hiiDMlf  and  other&" 
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I  tiie  persons  who  had  inflicted  death  by  martial 
Isir  at  St  Helena,  and  even  resolved  that  some  of  those 
oiSeDders  should  be  excluded  firom  the  Act  of  Indemnity.* 
The  great  question,  how  the  trade  with  the  East  should  for 
the  fhtoie  be  earned  on,  was  referred  to  a  committee.  The 
iqxxrt  was  to  have  been  made  on  the  twenty-seyenth  of 
January  1690;  but  on  that  very  day  the  Parliament  ceased 
to  exist 

The  first  two  sessions  of  the  succeeding  Parliament  were 
so  short  and  so  busy  that  little  was  said  about  India  in 
either  House.  But,  out  of  Parliament,  all  the  arts  both  of 
oontroyersy  and  of  intrigue  were  employed  on  both  sides. 
Almost  as  many  pamphlets  were  published  about  the  India 
trade  as  about  the  oaths.  The  despot  of  Leadenhall  Street 
was  libelled  in  prose  and  verse.  Wretched  puns  were 
made  on  his  name.  He  was  compared  to  Cromwdl,  to 
the  King  of  France,  to  Goliath  of  Gath,  to  the  DeviL  It 
was  vehemently  declared  to  be  necessary  that,  in  any  Act 
which  might  be  passed  for  the  regulation  of  our  traffic  with 
the  Eastern  seas,  Sir  Josiah  should  be  by  name  excluded 
fix>m  all  tnist.f 

There  were,  however,  great  differences  of  opinion  among 
those  who  agreed  in  hating  Child  and  the  body  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  The  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of 
Norwich,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  Western  counties,  con- 
odered  the  trade  with  the  eastern  seas  as  rather  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  The  importation  of  In- 
dian spices,  indeed,  was  admitted  to  be  harmless,  and  the 
importation  of  Indian  saltpeter  to  be  necessary.  But  the 
importati(Hi  of  silks  and  of  Bengals,  as  shawls  were  then 
called,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  curse  to  the  country.  The 
efifect  of  the  growing  taste  for  such  frippery  was  that  our 
gold  and  silver  went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent  En- 
glish drapery  lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  devoured 

*  GMnmoDs'  Journals,  Jane  8,  1689. 

t  Among  the  pfunphlets  in  which  Child  is  most  fiercely  attacked,  are :  Some 
fionarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  East  India  Company's  Affairs,  1690; 
Pieroe  Biitler*fl  Tale,  1691;  and  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  Bast 
Indies,  1691. 
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by  the  moths.  Those,  it  was  said,  were  happy  days  for  the 
inhabitants  both  of  our  pasture-lands  and  of  our  manufac- 
turing towns,  when  every  gown,  every  hanging,  every  bed, 
was  made  of  materials  which  our  own  flocks  had  furnished 
to  our  own  looms.  "Where  were  now  the  brave  old  hang- 
ings of  arras  which  had  adorned  the  walls  of  lordly  man- 
sions in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ?  And  was  it  not  a  shame 
to  see  a  gentleman  whose  ancestors  had  worn  nothing  but 
stufi^  made  by  English  workmen  out  of  English  fleeces, 
flaunting  in  a  calico  shirt  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings? 
Clamors  such  as  these  had,  a  few  years  before,  extorted 
fiom  Parliament  the  act  which  required  that  the  dead 
should  be  wrapped  in  woolen ;  and  some  sanguine  cloth* 
iers  hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  excluding  all  In- 
dian textures  from  our  ports,  impose  the  same  necessity  on 
the  living.* 

But  this  feeling  was  confined  to  a  minority.  The  public 
was,  indeed,  inclined  rather  to  overrate  than  to  underrate 
the  benefits  which  might  be  derived  by  England  from  the 
Indian  trade.  What  was  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ex- 
tending that  trade  was  a  question  which  excited  general 
interest,  and  which  was  answered  in  very  differeot  ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  resident 
at  Bristol  and  other  provincial  seaports,  maintained  that 
the  best  way  to  extend  trade  was  to  leave  it  free.  They 
urged  the  well-known  arguments  which  prove  that  monop- 
oly is  injurious  to  commerce ;  and,  having  fully  established 
the  general  law,  they  asked  why  the  commerce  between 
England  and  India  should  be  considered  as  an  exception 
to  that  law.  Any  trader  ought,  they  said,  to  bo  permitted 
to  send  from  any  port  a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as  freely 
as  he  now  sent  a  cargo  to  Hamburg  or  Lisbon.f  In  our 
time  these  doctrines  may  probably  be  considered,  not  only 

♦  Discourse  concerning  the  East  India  Trade,  showing  it  to  bo  unprofitable 
to  the  Kingdom,  by  Ur.  Gary ;  Pierco  Butler's  Talc,  representing  the  State 
of  the  Wool  Case,  or  the  East  India  Caso  truly  stated,  1G91.  Several  peti- 
tions to  the  parao  effect  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houso  of  Com- 
mons. 

t  Reasons  against  establishing  an  East  India  Company  with  a  Joint  Stock 
ezcluaivo  to  all  others,  1691. 
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as  aonnd,  bat  as  trite  and  obyioua  la  the  seyeDteenth 
oentoij,  however^  they  were  thought  paradoxical.  It  was 
then  generally  hdd  to  be  a  certain,  and  indeed  an  almost 
adf-erident  truth  that  our  tmde  with  the  countries  lying 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good'  Hope  could  be  advantageously 
canied  on  only  by  means  of  a  great  Joint  Stock  Company. 
There  was  no  analogy,  it  was  said,  between  our  European 
trade  and  our  Indian  trade.  Our  government  had  diplo- 
matic lelatkns  with  the  European  States.  If  necessary,  a 
maritime  force  could  easily  be  sent  from  hence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  or  of  the  Tagus.  But  the  English  kings  had 
no  envoy  at  the  court  of  Agra  or  Pekin.  There  was  sel- 
dom a  sbgle  English  man  of  war  within  ten  thousand  miles 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  As  our  mer- 
duuilB  oonld  not,  in  those  remote  seas,  be  protected  by 
their  sovereign,  they  jnust  protect  themselves,  and  must, 
for  (hat  end,  exercise  some  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
They  must  have  forts,  garrisons,  and  armed  ships.  They 
must  have  power  to  send  and  receive  embassies,  to  make  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  one  Asiatic  prince,  to  wage  war  on 
another.  It  was  evidently  impossible  that  every  merchant 
should  have  this  power  independently  of  the  rest.  The 
nwpchants  trading  to  India  must  therefore  be  joined  to- 
gether in  a  corporation  which  could  act  as  one  man.  In 
Biq)port  of  these  arguments  the  example  of  the  Dutch  was 
cited,  and  was  generally  considered  as  decisive.  For  in 
ftat  age  the  immense  prosperity  of  Holland  was  every 
where  regarded  with  admiration,  not  the  less  earnest  be- 
cause it  was  largely  mingled  with  envy  and  hatred.  In  all 
that  related  to  trade,  her  statesmen  were  considered  as  ora- 
dcfl^  and  her  institutions  as  models. 

The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who  assailed  the 
Company  assailed  it,  not  because  it  traded  on  joint  funds 
and  poflseffled  exclusive  privileges,  but  because  it  was  ruled 
V  one  man,  and  because  his  rule  had  been  mischievous  to 
the  public,  and  beneficial  only  to  himself  and  his  crea- 
tes. The  obvious  remedy,  it  was  said,  for  the  evils 
which  his  maladministration  had  produced  was  to  *"^^^ 
the  monopoly  to  a  new  corporation  so  constituted  as  to 
IV.  I 
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in  no  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a 
despot  or  of  a  narrow  oligarchy.  Many  persons  who 
were  desirous  to  be  members  of  such  a  corporation,  formed 
themselves  in  a  society,  signed  an  engagement,  and  in- 
trusted the  care  of  their  interests  to  a  committee  which 
contained  some  of  the  chief  traders  of  the  city.  This  so- 
ciety, though  it  had,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  personality, 
was  early  designated,  in  popular  speech,  as  the  New  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  hostilities  between  the  New  Company  and 
the  Old  Company  soon  caused  almost  as  much  excitement 
and  anxiety,  at  least  in  that  busy  hive  of  which  the  Boyal 
Exchange  was  the  center,  as  the  hostilities  between  the 
allies  and  the  French  king.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
younger  association  were  in  Dowgate :  the  Skinners  lent 
their  stately  hall ;  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  parlor 
renowned  for  the  fragrance  which  exhaled  from  a  magnifl- 
oent  wainscot  of  cedar.* 

While  the  contention  was  hottest,  important  news  ar- 
rived from  India,  and  was  announced  in  the  London 
Gazette  as  in  the  highest-  degree  satis&ctory.  Peace  had 
been  concluded  between*  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  English. 
That  mighty  potentate  had  not  only  withdrawn  his  troops 
fipom  the  fectories,  but  had  bestowed  on  the  Company  priv- 
ileges such  as  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Soon,  however, 
appeared  a  very  different  version  of  the  story.  The  ene- 
mies of  Child  had,  before  this  time,  accused  him  of  sys- 
tematically publishing  false  intelligence.  He  had  now, 
they  said,  outlied  himself.  They  had  obtained  a  true  copy 
of  the  Firman  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  they 
printed  a  translation  of  it  It  appeared  that  Aurengzebe 
had  contemptuously  granted  to  the  English,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  penitence  and  of  a  large  tribute,  his  forgive- 
ness for  their  past  delinquency,  had  charged  them  to  be- 
have themselves  better  for  the  ftiture,  and  had,  in  the  tone 
of  a  master,  laid  on  them  his  commands  to  remove  the 
principal  offender,  Sir  John  Child,  fix)m  power  and  trust 
The  death  of  Sir  John  occurred  so  seasonably  that  these 

*  The  engagement  was  printed,  and  haa  been  several  timet  reprintad. 
Am  to  Skmnere*  Hail,  see  Seymour's  History  of  London,  1734. 
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onnmaiids  could  not  be  obeyed.  But  it  was  only  too  evi- 
dent that  the  pacification  whicb  the  rulers  of  the  India 
House  had  represented  as  advantageous  and  honorable 
liad  really  been  effected  on  terms  disgraceful  to  the  En- 
glish name.* 

During  the  summer  of  1691,  the  controversy  which  raged 
on  this  subject  between  the  Leadenhall  Street  Company 
and  tbe  Dowgate  Company  kept  the  city  in  constant  agita- 
tion. In  the  autumn,  the  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met 
than  both  the  contending  parties  presented  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Commons.t  The  petitions  were  immediately 
taken  into  serious  consideration,  and  resolutions  of  grave 
importance  were  passed.  The  first  resolution  was  that  the 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  beneficial  to  the  kingdom : 
the  second  was  that  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  would 
be  best  carried  on  by  a  joint-stock  company  possessed  of  • 
exclusive  privileges.:t  ^^  ^^  plain,  therefore,  that  neither 
those  manufacturers  who  wished  to  prohibit  the  trade,  nor 
those  merchants  at  the  outports  who  wished  to  throw  it 
open,  had  the  smallest  chance  of  attaining  tbeir  objects. 
T3ie  only  question  left  was  the  question  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Company.  Seventeen  years  elapsed  before 
that  question  ceased  to  disturb  both  political  and  com- 
mercial cirdes.  It  was  fatal  to  the  honor  and  power  of 
one  great  minister,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
many  private  femilies.  The  tracts  which  the  rival  bodies 
put  forth  against  each  other  were  innumerable.  If  the  drama 
of  that  age  may  be  trusted,  the  feud  between  the  India 
House  and  Skinners'  Hall  was  sometimes  as  serious  an  im- 
pediment to  the  course  of  true  love  in  London  as  the  feud 
of  the  Capulets  and    Montagues  had  been  at  Verona.  § 

*  London  Gazette,  Maj  11,  1691 ;  White's  Account  of  tlie  East  India 
Trade. 

I  Commons*  Journals,  October  28,  1691. 

%  Commons'  Journals,  October  29,  1691. 

§  Bowe,  in  the  Biter,  which  was  damned,  and  deaenred  to  be  so,  intro- 
duced an  old  gentleman  haranguing  his  daughter  thus :  "  Thou  hast  been 
bred  up  like  a  virtuous  and  a  sober  maiden ;  and  wouldst  thou  take  the 
part  of  a  pro&ne  wretch  who  sold  his  stock  out  of  the  Old  East  India  Com- 
pany?" 
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Which  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  the  stronger  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  The  New  Company  was  supported  by 
the  Whigs,  the  Old  Company  by  the  Tories.  The  New 
Company  was  popular;  for  it  promised  largely,  and  could 
not  be  accused  of  haying  broken  its  promises :  it  made  no 
dividends,  and  therefore  was  not  envied:  it  had  no  power 
to  oppress,  and  had  therefore  been  guilty  of  no  oppression. 
The  Old  Company,  though  generally  regarded  with  little 
favor  by  the  public,  had  the  immense  advantage  of  being 
in  possession,  and  of  having  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
The  burden  of  framing  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the 
India  trade,  and  of  proving  that  plan  to  be  better  than 
the  plan  hitherto  followed,  lay  on  the  New  Company. 
The  Old  Company  had  merely  to  find  objections  to  every 
change  that  was  proposed;  and  such  objections  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  finding.  The  members  of  the  New 
Company  were  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  purchasing 
support  at  Court  and  in  Parliament  They  had  no  cor- 
porate existence,  no  common  treasury.  If  any  of  them 
gave  a  bribe,  he  gave  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  with 
little  chance  of  being  reimbursed.  But  the  Old  Com- 
pany, though  surrounded  by  dangers,  still  held  its  exclusive 
privileges,  and  still  made  its  enormous  profits.  Its  stock 
had  indeed  gone  down  greatly  in  value  since  the  golden 
days  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  a  hundred  pounds  still 
sold  for  a  hundred  and  twenty -two.*  AAqt  a  large  divi- 
dend had  been  paid  to  the  proprietors,  a  surplus  remained 
amply  sufficient,  in  those  days,  to  corrupt  half  a  cabinet ; 
and  this  surplus  was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  one  able, 
determined,  and  unscrupulous  man,  who  maintained  the 
fight  with  wonderful  art  and*  pertinacity. 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  efiect  a  com- 
promise, to  retain  the  Old  Company,  but  to  remodel  it,  to 
impose  on  it  new  conditions,  and  to  incorporate  with  it  the 
members  of  the  New  Company.  With  this  view  it  wbs^ 
after  long  and  vehement  debate  and  close  divisions,  re- 
solved that  the  capital  should  be  increased  to  a  milli(Hi 
and  a  half.  In  order  to  prevent  a  single  person  or  a  small 
*  Hop  to  the  States  General,  ^^  1091. 
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junto  from  domineering  over  the  whole  society,  it  was  de- 
termined that  five  thousand  pounds  of  stock  should  be  the 
largest  quantity  that  any  single  proprietor  could  hold,  and 
that  those  who  held  more  should  be  required  to  sell  the 
overplus  at  any  price  not  below  par.  In  return  for  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  trading  to  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Com- 
pany was  to  be  required  to  furnish  anniially  flvQ  hundred 
tons  of  saltpeter  to  the  Crown  at  a  low  price,  and  to  ex- 
port annually  English  manufactures  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

A  bill  foimded  on  these  resolutions  was  brought  in,  read 
twice,  and  committed,  but  was  suffered  to  drop  in  conse- 
quence of  the  positive  refusal  of  Child  and  his  associates  to 
accept  the  offered  terms.  He  objected  to  every  part  of  the 
plan ;  and  his  objections  are  highly  curious  and  amusing. 
The  great  monopolist  took  his  stand  on  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  In  a  luminous  and  powerfully  written  paper  he 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  expedients  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  devised.  To  Umit  the  amount  of  stock 
which  might  stand  in  a  single  name  would,  he  said,  be  most 
unreasonable.  Surely  a  proprietor,  whose  whole  fortune 
was  staked  on  the  success  of  the  Bidian  trade,  was  &r  more 
likely  to  exert  all  his  faculties  vigorously  for  the  promotion 
of  that  trade  than  a  proprietor  who  had  risked  only  what 
it  would  be  no  great  disaster  to  lose.  The  demand  that 
saltpeter  should  be  furnished  to  the  Crown  for  a  fixed  sum 
Child  met  by  those  arguments,  familiar  to  our  generation, 
which  prove  that  prices  should  be  left  to  settle  themselves. 
To  the  demand  that  the  Company  should  bind  itself  to  ex- 
port annually,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds' worth  of 
English  manu&ctures,  he  vefy  properly  replied  that  the 
Company  would  most  gladly  export  two  millions'  worth  if 
the  market  required  such  a  supply,  and  that,  if  the  market 
were  overstocked,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  send  good 
doth  half  round  the  world  to  be  eaten  by  white  ants.  It 
was  never,  he  declared  with  much  spirit,  found  politic  to 
put  trade  into  strait-laced  bodices,  which,  instead  of  making 

*  Hop  mentions  the  leng^  and  warmth  of  the  debates;  Nov.  {§»  1691. 
See  the  Commons'  Journals,  Dec  17  and  18. 
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it  grow  upright  and  thriye,  must  either  kill  it  or  force  it 
awry. 

The  Commons,  irritated  bj  Child's  obstinacy,  presented 
an  address  requesting  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Old  Com- 
pany, and  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  new  Company  on  such  terms 
as  to  his  majesty's  wisdom  might  seem  fit^  It  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  terms  of  this  address  that  the  Commons 
thought  the  king  constitutionally  competent  to  grant  an 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  ^e  East  Indies. 

The  king  replied  that  the  subject  was  most  important, 
that  he  would  consider  it  maturely,  and  that  he  would,  at 
a  future  time,  give  the  House  a  more  precise  answer.f  In 
Parliament  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  during 
that  session ;  but  out  of  Parliament  the  war  was  fiercer 
than  ever ;  and  the  belligerenta  were  by  no  means  scrupu- 
lous about  the  means  which  they  employed.  The  chief 
weapons  of  the  New  Company  were  libels ;  the  chief  weapons 
of  the  Old  Company  were  bribes. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Indian  trade  was  suffered  to  drop,  another  bill,  which 
had  produced  great  excitement  and  had  called  forth  an 
almost  unprecedented  dis|)lay  of  parliamentary  ability,  un- 
derwent the  same  fkte. 

During  the  eight  years  which  preceded  the  Bevolution, 
the  Whigs  had  complained  bitterly,  and  not  more  bitterly 
than  justly,  of  the  hard  measure  dealt  out  to  persons  ac- 
cused of  political  offenses.  Was  it  not  monstrous,  they 
asked,  that  a  culprit  should  be  denied  a  sight  of  his  indict- 
ment? Often  an  unhappy  prisoner  had  not  known  of 
what  he  was  accused  till  he  had  held  up  his  hand  at  the 
bar.  The  crime  imputed  to  him  might  be  plotting  to  shoot 
the  king ;  it  might  be  plotting  to  poison  the  king.  The 
more  innocent  the  defendant  was,  the  less  likely  he  was  to 
guess  the  nature  of  the  charge  on  which  he  was  to  be  tried; 
and  how  could  he  have  evidence  ready  to  rebut  a  ohargei 
the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  guess?  The  Crown 
had  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.    The 

*  Commons*  Jounuds,  Feb.  4  and  6, 1691. 
t  CoouDODs'  Joomali,  Feb.  11, 1691. 
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ponsoner  had  no  such  power.  If  witnesses  yoluntarily  oame 
forward  to  speak  in  his  &yor,  they  could  not  be  sworn. 
Their  testimony  therefore  made  less  impression  on  a  jory 
than  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
whose  veracity  was  guaranteed  by  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  law  and  of  religion.  The  juries,  carefully  selected 
by  sheri£b  whom  the  Grown  had  named,  were  men  animat- 
ed by  the  fiercest  party  spirit,  men  who  had  as  Utile  ten- 
derness for  an  Exclusionist  or  a  Dissenter  as  for  a  mad  dog. 
The  government  was  served  by  a  band  of  able,  experienced, 
and  unprincipled  lawyers,  who  could,  by  merely  glancing 
over  a  brie^  distinguish  every  weak  and  every  strong  point 
of  a  case,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  foiled  them,  whose 
flow  of  speech  was  inexhaustible,  and  who  had  passed  their 
lives  in  dressing  up  the  worse  reason  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
the  better.  Was  it  not  horrible  to  see  three  or  four  of  lliese 
shrewd,  learned,  and  caUoTis  orators  arrayed  against  one 
poor  wretch  who  had  never  in  his  life  uttered  a  word  in 
poblic,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  legal  definition  of  treason 
and  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  whose 
intellect^  unequal  at  best  to  a  fencing  match  with  profes- 
aional  gladiators,  was  confused  by  the  near  prospect  of  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death  ?  Such  however  was  the  rule ; 
and  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by  sickness  that  he 
oould  not  hold  up  his  hand  or  m^e  his  voice  heard,  even 
for  a  poor  old  woman  who  understood  nothing  of  what 
was  passing  except  that  she  was  going  to  be  roasted  alive 
fixr  doing  an  act  of  charity,  no  advocate  was  suffered  to  ut- 
ter a  word.  That  a  state  trial  so  conducted  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  judicial  murder,  had  been,  during  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Whig  party,  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Whig 
Greed.  The  Tories^  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could 
not  deny  that  there  had  been  some  hard  cases,  maintained 
that^  on  the  whole,  substantial  justice  had  been  done.  Per- 
haps a  few  seditious  persons  who  had  gone  very  near  to  the 
fixntier  of  treason^  but  had  not  actually  passed  that  fron- 
tier, might  have  suffered  as  traitors.  But  was  that  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  enabling  the  chiefi  of  the  Bye-House 
Plot  and  the  Western  Insurrection  to  elude,  by  mere  chi- 
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canery,  the  punishment  of  their  guilt  ?  On  what  principle 
was  Ihe  traitor  to  have  ohances  of  escape  which  were  not 
allowed  to  the  felon  ?  The  culprit  who  was  accused  of 
larceny  was  subject  to  all  the  same  disadvantages  which,  in 
the  case  of  regicides  and  rebels,  were  thought  so  unjust: 
yet  nobody  pitied  him.  Nobody  thought  it  monstrous  that 
he  should  not  have  time  to  study  a  copy  of  his  indictment, 
that  his  witnesses  should  be  examined  without  being  sworn, 
that  he  should  be  left  to  defend  himself  without  the  help 
of  counsel,  against  the  best  abilities  which  the  Inns  of  Court 
could  ftimish.  The  Whigs,  it  seemed,  reserved  all  their 
compassion  for  those  crimes  which  subvert  government 
and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  human  society.  Guy 
Faux  was  to  be  treated  with  an  indulgence  which  was  not 
to  be  extended  to  a  shop-lifter.  Bradshaw  was  to  have 
privileges  which  were  refiised  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a 
hen-roost 

The  Bevolution  produced,  as  was  natural,  some  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  both  the  great  parties.  In  the  days 
when  none  but  Boundheads  and  Nonconformists  were  ac- 
cused of  treason,  even  the  most  humane  and  upright  Cava- 
liers were  disposed  to  think  that  the  laws  which  were  the 
safeguard  of  the  throne  could  hardly  be  too  severe.  But, 
as  soon  as  loyal  Tory  gentlemen  and  venerable  fathers  of 
the  Church  were  in  danger  of  being  called  in  question  for 
corresponding  with  Saint  Germains,  a  new  light  flashed  on 
many  understandings  which  had  been  unable  to  discover 
the  smallest  injustice  in  the  proceedings  against  Algernon 
Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.  It  was  no  longer  thought  utterly 
absurd  to  maintain  that  some  advantages  which  were  with- 
held from  a  man  accused  of  felony  might  reasonably  be  al- 
lowed to  a  man  accused  of  treason.  What  probability  was 
there  that  any  sheriff  would  pack  a  jury,  that  any  banister 
would  employ  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  rhetoric,  that 
ahy  judge  would  strain  law  and  misrepresent  evidence,  in 
order  to  convict  an  innocent  person  of  burglary  or  sheep- 
stealing  ?  But  on  a  trial  for  high  treason  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal must  always  be  considered  as  a  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many 
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sbeiifib,  barristers,  and  judges  might  be  impelled  by  party 
epint,  or  by  some  baser  motiye,  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  save  the  government  firom  the  inconvenience  and 
shiane  of  a  defeat  The  cay  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories 
was  that  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen  who  happened  to 
be  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers,  were  not  sufficiently 
protected ;  and  this  ciy  was  swelled  by  the  voices  of  some 
lawyers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  malignant 
zeal  and  dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they  had  con- 
ducted State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Charles  and 
James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not,  like  the 
feeling  of  the  Tories,  undergone  a  complete  change,  was 
yet  not  quite  what  it  had  been.  Some  who  had  thought 
it  most  unjust  that  Bussell '  should  have  no  counsel  and 
that  Cornish  should  have  no  copy  of  his  indictment,  now 
b^au  to  mutter  that  the  times  had  changed;  that  the 
dangers  of  the  State  were  extreme;  that  liberty,  property, 
religion,  national  independence,  were  all  at  stake;  that 
many  Englishmen  were  engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the 
object  was  to  make  England  the  slave  of  France  and  of 
Bome ;  and  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  relax,  at  such 
a  moment^  the  laws  against  political  offenses.  It  was  true 
that  the  injustice  with  which,  in  the  late  reigns.  State 
trials  had  been  conducted,  had  given  great  scandal.  But 
this  injustice  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad  kings  and  bad 
judges  with  whom  the  nation  had  been  cursed.  William 
was  now  on  the  throne :  Holt  was  seated  for  life  on  the 
bench ;  and  William  would  never  exact,  nor  would  Holt 
ever  perform,  services  so  shameful  and  wicked  as  those 
for  which  the  banished  tyrant  had  rewarded  Jeffreys  with 
riches  and  titles.  This  language,  however,  was  at  first  held 
but  by  few.  The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to  have  felt 
that  they  could  not  honorably  defend,  in  the  season  of 
their  prosperity,  what,  in  the  time  of  their  adversity,  they 
had  always  designated  as  a  crying  grievance.  A  biU  for 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  brought  into 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause.   Treby  had  the  courage  to  make  some  objections: 
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but  no  division  took  place.  The  chief  enactments  were 
that  no  peison  should  be  convicted  of  high  treason  com- 
mitted more  than  three  years  before  the  indictment  was 
found;  that  every  person  indicted  for  high  treason  should 
be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and 
should  be  furnished,  ten  days  before  the  trial;  with  a  copy 
of  the  indictment,  and  with  a  list  of  the  freeholders  from 
among  whom  the  jury  was  to  be  taken ;  that  his  witnesses 
should  be  sworn,  and  that  they  should  be  cited  by  the 
same  process  by  which  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses 
against  him  was  secured. 

The  bill  went  to  the  IJpper  House,  and  came  back  with 
an  important  amendment  The  Lords  had  long  complained 
of  the  anomalous  and  iniquitous  constitution  of  that  tribu* 
nal  which  had  jurisdiction  over  them  incases  of  life  and 
death.  When  a  grand  jury  has  found  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  a  temporal  peer  for  any  offense  higher  than  a  mis- 
demeanor, the  Crown  appoints  a  lord  high  steward;  and  in 
the  lord  high  steward's  court  the  case  is  tried.  This  court 
was  anciently  composed  in  two  very  different  waya  It 
consisted,  if  Parliament  happened  to  be  sitting,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House.  When  Parliament  was  not 
sitting,  the  lord  high  steward  summoned  any  twelve  or 
more  peers  at  his  discretion  to  form  a  jury.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  peer  accused  of  high  treason  during 
a  recess  was  tried  by  a  jury  which  his  prosecutors 
had  packed.  The  lords  now  demanded  that  during  a 
recess  as  well  as  during  a  session,  every  peer  accused  of 
high  treason  should  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
peerage.  • 

The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  vehemence  and  obstinacy  which  men  of  the  present 
generation  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  The  truth 
is  that  some  invidious  privileges  of  the  peerage  which  have 
since  been  abolished,  and  others  which  have  since  Mien 
into  entire  desuetude,  were  then  in  full  force  and  were 
daily  used.  No  gentleman  who  had  had  a  dispute  with  a 
nobleman  could  think,  without  indignation,  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  that  favored  cast    If  his  lordship  were 
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goed  at  law,  his  privilege  enabled  him  to  impede  the 
ooTuse  of  justice.  If  a  rude  word  were  spoken  of  him, 
such  a  word  as  he  might  himself  utter  with  perfect  im- 
ptmitf,  he  might  vindicate  his  insulted  dignity  both 
by  civil  and  criminal  proceedings.  If  a  barrister,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duly  to  a  client,  spoke  with  severity 
of  a  noble  seducer,  if  an  honest  squire  on  the  race  course 
applied  the  proper  epithets  to  the  tricks  of  a  noble^  swind- 
ler, the  affironted  patrician  had  only  to  complain  to  the 
proud  and  powerM  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
His  brethren  made  his  cause  their  own.  The  offender  was 
taken  into  custody  by  Black  Bod,  brought  to  the  bar, 
flung  into  prison,  and  kept  there  till  he  was  glad  to  obtain 
forgiveness  by  the  most  degrading  submissions.  Nothing 
could  therefore  be  more  natural  than  that  an  attempt  of 
the  peers  to  obtain  any  new  advantage  for  their  order 
should  be  regarded  by  the  Commons  with  extreme  jealousy^ 
There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  some  able  Whig 
politicians,  who  thought  it  dangerous  to  relax,  at  that 
moment,  the  laws  against  political  offenses,  but  who  could 
not,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  declare 
themselves  adverse  to  any  relaxation,  had  conceived  a 
hope  that  they  might,  by  fomeoiting  the  dispute  about  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  defer  for  at  least  a  year  the 
passing  of  a  bill  which  they  disliked,  and  yet  could  not 
decently  oppose.  If  this  really  was  their  plan,  it  succeeded 
perfectly.  The  Lower  House  rejected  the  amendment: 
the  Upper  House  persisted:  a  free  conference  was  hdd; 
and  the  question  was  argued  with  great  force  and  inge- 
nuity on  both  sides. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  iunendment  are  obvious, 
and  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  unanswerable.  It  was  surely 
difficult  to  defend  a  system  under  which  the  sovereign 
nominated  a  conclave  of  his  own  creatures  to  decide  the 
&te  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemies.  And 
could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  that  a  nobleman 
accused  of  high  treason  should  be  entitled  to  be  tried  by 
the  whole  body  of  his  peers  if  his  indictment  happened  to 
be  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  the 
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prorogation,  but  that,  if  the  indictment  arrived  a  minute 
after  the  prorogation,  he  should  be  at  the  meh;y  of  a  small 
jun.to  named  by  the  very  authority  which  prosecuted  him? 
That  any  thing  could  have  been  said  on  the  other  side 
seems  strange :  but  those  who  managed  the  conference  for 
the  Commons  were  not  ordinary  men,  and  seem  on  this 
occasion  to  have  put  forth  all  their  powers.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  Charles  Montague,  who  was  rapidly 
attaining  a  foremost  rank  among  the  orators  of  that  age. 
To  him  the  lead  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  left; 
and  to  his  pen  we  owe  an  account  of  the  discussion,  which 
gives  a  very  high  notion  of  his  talents  for  debate.  "  We 
have  framed^' — such  was  in  substance  his  reasoning — "  we 
have  framed  a  law  which  has  in  it  nothing  exclusive,  a 
law  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  every  class,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.  The  new  securities  which  we  propose  to 
give  to  innocence  oppressed  by  power,  are  common  be* 
tween  the  premier  peer  and  the  humblest  day  laborer. 
The  clause  which  establishes  a  time  of  limitation  for  prose- 
cutions protects  us  all  alike.  To  every  Englishman  accused 
of  the  highest  crime  against  the  state,  whatever  be  his 
rank,  we  give  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment,  the 
privilege  of  being  defended  by  counsel,  the  privilege  of 
having  his  witnesses  summoned  by  writ  of  subpoena,  and 
sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospels.  Such  is  the  bill  which  we 
sent  up  to  your  lordships ;  and  you  return  it  to  us  with  a 
clause  of  which  the  effect  is  to  give  certain  advantages  to 
your  noble  order  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown.  Surely  before  wo  consent  to  take 
away  from  the  king  any  power  which  his  predecessors 
have  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  give  it  to  your  lordships, 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  more  likely  to  use  it 
well  than  he.  Something  we  must  risk;  somebody  we 
must  trust ;  and,  since  we  are  forced,  much  against  our 
will,  to  institute  what  is  necessarily  an  invidious  compari- 
son, we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  reason 
for  believing  that  a  prince  is  less  to  be  trusted  than  an 
aristocracy.  Is  it  reasonable,  you  ask,  that  you  should  be 
tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  members  of  your  House, 
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selected  by  the  Grown  ?  Is  it  reasonable,  we  ask  in  our 
turn,  that  you  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by 
all  the  members  of  your  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  your 
brothers,  your  uncles,  your  first  cousins,  your  second  cou- 
sins, your  fathers-in-law,  your  brothers-in-law,  your  most 
intimate  Mends  ?  You  marry  so  much  into  each  other's 
^unilies,  you  live  so  much  in  each  other's  society,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connected  by  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity  with  several  others,  and  who  is  not 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  several  more.  There  have 
been  great  men  whose  death  put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  baronage  of  England  into  mourning.  Nor  is  there 
much  danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may  be  uncon- 
nected with  an  accused  lord  will  be  disposed  to  send  him 
to  the  block  if  they  can  with  decency  say  *  Not  Guilty, 
upon  my  honor.'  For  the  ignominious  death  of  a  single 
member  of  a  small  aristocratical  body  necessarily  leaves  a 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  his  fellows.  If,  indeed,  your 
lordships  proposed  that  every  one  of  your  body  should  be 
compelled  to  attend  and  vote,  the  Crown  might  have  some 
chance  of  obtaining  justice  against  a  guilty  peer,  however 
strongly  connected  But  you  propose  that  attendance  shall 
be  voluntary.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  consequence 
will  be?  All  the  prisoner's  relations  and  fidends  will  be 
in  their  places  to  vote  for  him.  Good  nature  and  the  fear 
of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep  away  many  who, 
if  they  voted  at  all,  would  be  forced  by  conscience  and 
honor  to  vote  against  him.  The  new  system  which  you 
propose  would  therefore  evidently  be  wa&ii  to  the  Grown ; 
and  you  do  not  show  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  old 
system  has  been  found  in  practice  unfair  to  yourselves. 
We  may  confidently  affirm  that,  even  under  a  government 
less  just  and  merciful  than  that  under  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  live,  an  innocent  peer  has  little  to  fear  from 
any  set  of  peers  that  can  be  brought  together  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  to  tiy  him.  How  stands  the  fact?  In  what  sin- 
gle case  has  a  guiltless  head  fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this 
packed  jury  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list 
of  squires,  meichanta,  lawyers,  surgeons,  yeomen,  artisans. 
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plowmen,  whose  blood,  barbarously  shed  during  the  late 
evil  times,  cries  for  vengeance  to  heaven.  But  what  single 
member  of  jour  House,  in  our  days^  or  in  the  days  of  our 
&iher8^  or  in  the  days  of  our  grand&thers,  suffered  death 
unjustly  by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  lord  high  stew- 
ard? Hundreds  of  the  common  people  were  sent  to  the 
gallows  by  common  juries  for  the  Bye  House  Plot  and  the 
Western  Insurrection.  One  peer,  and  one  alone,  my  Lord 
Delamere,  was  brought  at  that  time  before  the  Court  of  the 
lord  high  steward;  and  he  was  acquitted.  But,  it  is 
said,  the  evidence  against  him  was  l^fdly  insufficient  Be 
it  so.  So  was  the  evidence  against  Sidney,  against  Corn- 
ish, against  Alice  lisle ;  yet  it  sufficed  to  destroy  them. 
But,  it  is  said,  the  peers  before  whom  my  Lord  Delamere 
was  brou^t  were  sielected  with  shameless  unfiBomess  by 
King  James  and  by  Jeffireys.  Be  it  so.  But  this  only 
proves  that,  under  the  worst  possible  king,  and  under  the 
worst  possible  high  steward,  a  lord  tried  by  lords  has  a 
better  chance  for  life  than  a  commoner  who  puts  himself 
on  his  country.  We  can  not,  therefore,  under  the  mild 
government  which  we  now  possess,  feel  much  apprehen- 
sion for  the  safety  of  any  innocent  peer.  Would  that  we 
felt  as  little  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  that  govern- 
ment I  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  settlement  with  which 
our  liberties  are  inseparably  bound  up  is  attacked  at  once 
by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies.  We  can  not  consent 
at  such  a  crisis  to  relax  the  restraints  which  have,  it  may 
well  be  feared,  already  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some 
men  of  high  rank  fix)m  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  what  is  asked  of  us  is  that  we  will 
consent  to  transfer  a  certain  power  firom  their  majesties  to 
your  lordships.  Our  answer  is  that,  at  this  time,  in  our 
opinion,  their  majesties  have  not  too  much  power,  and 
your  lordships  have  quite  power  enough." 

These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenious,  and  not 
without  real  force,  &iled  to  convince  the  Upper  House. 
The  lords  insisted  that  every  peer  should  be  entitled  to  be 
a  trier.  The  Commons  were  with  difficulty  induced  to 
consent  that  the  number  of  triers  should  never  be  kes  than 
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ihirtj-Bb^  and  positiyely  refused  to  make  any  further  con- 
ceflsioD.    The  bill  was  therefore  suffered  to  drop.^ 

It  is  certaiii  that  those  who,  in  the  conference  on  this 
bill  represented  the  CJommons,  did  not  exaggerate  the 
dangers  to  which  the  government  was  exposed.  While 
the  constitution  of  the  court  which  was  to  try  peers  for 
treason  was  under  discussion,  a  treason  planned  with  rare 
skill  by  a  peer  was  all  but  carried  into  execution. 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the<:!ourt  of 
Saint  G^ermains  that  the  great  crime  which  he  had  com- 
mitted was  constantly  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he 
lived  only  for  the  purpose  of  repentance  and  reparation. 
Not  only  had  he  been  himself  converted :  he  had  also  con- 
verted Ae  Princess  Anne.  In  1688,  the  ChurchOls  had, 
with  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  fly  from  her  father's 
palace.  In  1691,  they,  with  as  little  difficulty,  induced 
her  to  copy  out  and  sign  a  letter  expressing  her  deep  con- 
cern for  his  misfortunes,  and  her  earnest  wish  to  atone  for 
her  breach  of  duty.f  At  the  same  time,  Marlborough 
held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  his  old  master  in  the  best  possible  way, 
without  the  help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by 
the  votes  of  the  English  Lords  and  Commons,  and  by  the 
support  of  the  English  army.  We  are  not  fully  informed 
as  to  all  the  details  of  his  plan.  But  the  outline  is  known 
to  us  from  a  most  interesting  paper,  written  by  James, 
of  which  one  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another 
among  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the 
Dutch  was  at  this  time  intense.  There  had  never  been  a 
hearty  friendship  between  the  nations.  They  were,  indeed, 
near  of  kin  to  each  other.  They  spoke  two  dialects  of  one 
wide-spread  language.     Both  boasted  of  their  political 

*  The  history  of  this  bill  is  to  bo  collected  from  the  bill  itself  which  is 
among  the  ardxlTes  of  the  Upper  House,  from  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses  during  November  and  December,  1690,  and  January,  1691 ;  par- 
ticularly from  the  Commons'  Journals  of  December  11,  and  January  13  and 
26,  and  the  Lords'  Journals  of  January  20  and  28.  See  also  Grey's 
Debates. 

t  The  letter;  dated  December  1,  1691,  is  in  the  life  of  James,  iL  4YY. 
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freedom.  Both  were  attached  to  the  Beformed  Faith.  Both 
were  threatened  by  the  same  enemy,  and  would  be  safe 
only  while  they  were  united.    Yet  there  was  no  cordial 
feeling  between  them.    They  would  probably  have  loved 
each  other  more,  if  they  had,  in  some  respects,  resembled 
each  other  less.    They  were  the  two  great  commercial 
nations,  the  two  great  maritime  nations.    In  every  sea 
their  flags  were  found  together,  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the 
Meditenanean,  in  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.    Every  where  the  merchant  of  London  and  the 
merchant  of  Amsterdam  were  trying  to  forestall  each 
other  and  to  undersell  each  other.    In  Europe  the  contest 
was  not  sanguinary.    But  too  often,  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries, where  there  was  no  law  but  force,  the  competitors 
had  met,  burning  with  cupidi^,  burning  with  animosity, 
armed  for  battle,  each  suspecting  the  other  of  hostile 
designs,  and  each  resolved  to  give  the  other  no  advantage. 
In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  many  violent 
and  cruel  acts  should  have  been  perpetrated.     What  had 
been  done  in  those  distant  regions  could  seldom  be  exactly 
known  in  Europe.    Every  thing  was  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted by  vague  report  and  by  national  prejudice.     Here 
it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the  English  were  always 
blameless,  and  that  every  quarrel  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
avarice  and  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch,     Lamentable  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Spice  Islands  were  repeat- 
edly brought  on  our  stage.     The  Englishmen  were  all 
saints  and  heroes ;  the  Dutchmen  all  fiends  in  human  shape, 
lying,   robbing,    ravishing,    murdering,    torturing.      The 
angry  passions  which  these  pieces  indicated  had  more  than 
once  found  vent  in  war.     Thrice  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
generation  the  two  nations  had   contended,   with  equal 
courage  and  with  various  fortune,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  German  Ocean.    The  tyranny  of  James,  as  it  had 
reconciled  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  Churchmen  to  Noncon- 
formists, had  also  reconciled  the  English  to  the  DutcL 
While  our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the  Hague  for  deliver- 
ance, the  massacre  of  Amboyna  and  the  great  humiliation 
of  Chatham  had  seemed  to  be  forgotten.    But  since  the 
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Bevolution  the  old  feeling  had  revived.  Though  England 
and  Holland  were  now  closely  bound  together  by  treaty, 
they  were  as  far  as  ever  from  being  bound  together  by 
affection.  Once,  just  after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  our 
oountrymen  had  seemed  disposed  to  be  just :  but  a  violent 
reaction  speedily  followed.  Torrington,  who  deserved  to 
be  shot,  became  a  popular  favorite ;  and  the  allies  whom 
he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were  accused  of  persecuting 
him  without  a  cause.  .  The  partiality  shpwn  by  the  king 
to  the  companions  of  his  youth  was  the  favorite  theme  of 
the  sowers  of  sedition.  The  most  lucrative  posts  in  his 
household,  it  was  said,  were  held  by  Dutchmen :  the  House 
of  Lords  was  fast  filling  with  Dutchmen:  the  finest 
manors  of  the  Crown  were  given  to  Dutchmen :  the  army 
was  commanded  by  Dutchmen.  That  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  William  to  exhibit  somewhat  less  obtrusively  his 
laudable  fondness  for  his  native  country,  and  to  remuner- 
ate his  early  friends  somewhat  more  sparingly,  is  perfectly 
true.  But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that,  on  any  im- 
portant occasion  during  his  whole  reign,  he  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  our  island  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. The  English,  however,  were,  on  this  subject, 
prone  to  fits  of  jealousy  which  made  them  quite  incapable 
of  listening  to  reason.  One  of  the  sharpest  of  thos3  fits 
came  on  in  the  autumn  of  1691.  The  antipathy  to  the 
Dutch  was  at  that  time  strong  in  all  classes,  and  nowhere 
stronger  than  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  arm}^,*^ 

Of  that  antipathy  Marlborough  determined  to  avail  him- 
self for  the  purpose,  as  he  assured  James  and  James's  ad- 
herents, of  effecting  a  restoration.  The  temper  of  both 
Houses  was  such  that  they  might  not  improbably  bo  in- 
duced by  skillfiil  management  to  present  a  joint  address 
requesting  that  all  foreigners  might  be  dismissed  from  the 

^  Burnet,  ii.  85 ;  and  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  See  also  a  memorial  signed 
bj  Holmes,  but  consisting  of  intelligenoo  famished  by  Fergpison,  among  the 
extracts  from  the  Naime  Papers,  printed  by  Macpherson.  It  bears  date 
October,  1691.  *'  The  Prince  of  Orange,"  says  Hohnes,  "  is  mortally  hated 
by  the  English.    They  see  very  fairly  that  he  hath  no  love  for  them ;  noithci 

doth  he  confide  in  them,  but  all  in  his  Dutch It 's  not  doubted 

but  the  Parliament  will  not  be  for  foreigners  to  ride  them  with  a  caveaon." 
IV.  K 
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service  of  their  majesties.  Marlborough  undertook  to 
move  such  an  address  in  the  Lords ;  and  tlierc  would  have 
been  no  diflBculty  in  finding  some  gentleman  of  great  wei^t 
to  make  a  similar  motion  in  the  Commons, 

K  the  address  should  be  carried,  what  could  William  do  ? 
Would  he  yield  ?  Would  be  discard  all  his  dearest^  Us 
oldest,  his  most  trusty  friends  ?  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  ho  would  make  so  painful,  so  humiliating  a 
concession.  If  he  did  not  yield,  there  would  bo  a  rupture 
between  him  and  the  Parliament;  and  the  Parliament 
i  would  be  backed  by  the  people.  Even  a  king  reigning  by 
a  hereditary  title  might  well  shrink  from  such  a  contefit 
with  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  But  to  a  king  whose  title 
rested  on  a  resolution  of  the  Estates  of  the  Eealm  such  a 
contest  must  almost  necessarily  be  fatal.  The  last  hope  of 
William  would  be  in  the  army.  The  army  Marlborough 
undertook  to  manage ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  what 
he  imdertook  he  could  have  performed.  His  courage,  his 
abilities,  his  noble  and  winning  manners,  the  splendid  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  him  on  every  occasion  on  which 
ho  had  been  in  command,  had  made  him,  in  spite  of  his 
sordid  vices,  a  favorite  with  his  brethren  in  arms.  They 
were  proud  of  having  one  countryman  who  had  shown 
that  he  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity  to  vie  with  the 
ablest  Marshal  of  France.  The  Dutch  were  even  more 
disliked  by  the  English  troops  than  by  the  English  nation 
generally.  Had  Marlborough,  therefore,  after  securing  the 
co-operation  of  some  distinguished  officers,  presented  him- 
self at  the  critical  moment  to  those  regiments  which  he  had 
led  to  victory  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  had  he  called  on 
them  to  rally  round  him,  to  protect  the  Parliament,  and  to 
drive  out  the  aliens,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the 
call  would  have  been  obeyed.  He  would  then  have  had 
it  in  his  power  to  fulfill  the  promises  which  he  had  80 
solemnly  made  to  his  old  master. 

Of  all  the  schemes  ever  formed  for  the  restoration  of 
James  or  of  his  descendants,  this  scheme  promised  the 
fairest  That  national  pride,  tliat  hatred  of  arbitruy 
power,  which  had  hither  been  on  William's  side,  wonH 
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now  be  turned  against  him.     Hundreds  of  thousands  who 
would  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  to  prevent  a  French 
army  flx)m  imposing  a  government  on  the  English,  would 
have  felt  no  disposition  to  prevent  an  English  army  from 
driving  out  the  Dutch.    Even  the  Whigs  could  scarcely, 
without  renouncing  their  old  doctrines,  support  a  pnnce 
who  obstinately  refhsed  to  comply  with  the  general  wish 
of  his  people  signified  to  him  by  his  Parliament    The  plot 
looked  well.    An  active  canvass  was  made.     Many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  did  not  at  all  suspect 
that  there  was  any  ulterior  design,  promised  to  vote  against 
the  foreigners.    Marlborough  was  inde£itigable  in  inflam- 
ing the  discontents  of  the  army.    His  house  was  constantly 
filled  with  officers  who  heated  each  other  into  fury  by  talk- 
ing against  the  Dutch.    But,  before  the  preparations  were 
complete,  a  strange  suspicion  rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  Jacobites.     That  the  author  of  this  bold  and  artful 
scheme  wished  to  pull  down  the  existing  government  there 
could  be  little  doubt.     But  was  it  quite  certain  what  gov- 
ernment he  meant  to  set  up  ?    Might  he  not  depose  Wil- 
liam without  restoring  James  ?     Was  it  not  possible  that 
a  man  so  wise,  so  aspiring,  and  so  wicked,  might  be  medi- 
tating a  double  treason,  such  as  would  have  been  thought 
a  masterpiece  of  statecraft  by  the  great  Italian  politicians 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Borgia  would  have  envied, 
such  as  Machiavel  would  have  extolled  to  the  skies  ? 
What  if  this  consummate  dissembler  should  cheat  both  the 
rival  kings  ?    What  if,  when  he  found  himself  commander 
of  the  army  and  protector  of  the  Parliament,  he  should 
proclaim  Queen  Anne  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  the  weary 
and  harassed  nation  might  gladly  acquiesce  in  such  a  set- 
tlement?   James  was  unpopular  because  he  was  a  Papist 
influenced  by  Popish  priests.     William  was  unpopular  be- 
cause he  was  a  foreigner  attached  to  foreign  favorites. 
Anne  was  at  once  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishwoman. 
Under  her  government  the  country  would  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  overrun  either  by  Jesuits  or  by  Dutchmen.    That 
Marlborough  had  the  strongest  motives  for  placing  her  on 
the  throne  was  evident    He  could  never,  in  the  court  o^ 
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her  fiither,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal,  whose  aenr- 
ioes  were  overpaid  by  a  pardon.  In  her  court  the  hus- 
band of  her  adored  ftiend  would  be  what  Pepin  Heristal 
and  Charles  Martel  had  been  to  the  Chilperics  and  Childc- 
berts.  He  would  be  the  chief  director  of  the  civil  and 
military  government  He  would  wield  the  whole  power 
of  England.  He  would  hold  the  balance  of  Europe. 
Oreat  kings  and  commonwealths  would  bid  against  each 
other  for  his  favor,  and  exhaust  their  treasuries  in  the  vain 
hope  of  satiating  his  avarice.  The  presumption  was,  there- 
fore, that,  if  he  had  the  English  crown  in  his  hands,  he 
woiQd  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  princess.  What  evidence 
there  was  to  confirm  this  presumption  is  not  known :  but 
it  is  certain  that  something  took  place  which  convinced 
some  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  exiled  family  that 
he  was  meditating  a  second  perfidy,  surpassing  even  the 
feat  which  he  had  performed  at  Salisbury.  They  were 
afraid  that  i^  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  William,  the  situation  of  James  would  be  more 
hopeless  than  ever.  So  fully  were  they  persuaded  of  the 
duplicity  of  their  accomplice,  that  they  not  only  refused 
to  proceed  further  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  be 
had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme  to  Portland. 

William  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  provoked  by 
this  intelligenco  to  a  degree  very  unusual  with  him.  In 
general  he  was  indulgent,  nay,  willfully  blind  to  the  base- 
ness of  the  English  statesmen  whom  he  employed.  He 
suspected,  indeed  ho  knew,  that  some  of  his  servants  were 
in  correspondence  with  his  competitor;  and  yet  he  did  not 
punish  them,  did  not  disgrace  them,  did  not  oven  frowQ 
on  them.  He  thought  meanly,  and  he  had  but  too  good 
reason  for  thinking  meanly,  of  the  whole  of  that  breed  of 
public  men  which  the  Restoration  had  formed  and  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Revolution.  He  knew  them  too  well  to 
complain  because  he  did  not  find  in  them  veracity,  fidelity^ 
consistency,  disinterestedness.  The  very  utmost  that  ho 
expected  from  them  was  that  they  would  serve  him  as  fiir 
as  they  oould  serve  him  without  serious  danger  to  them- 
iolves.    If  he  learned  that,  while  sitting  in  his  council  wad 
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enriched  by  liis  bounty,  they  were  trying  to  make  for  them- 
selves at  Saint  Germains  an  interest  which  might  be  of  nso 
to  them  in  the  event  of  a  counter-revolution  he  was  more 
inclined  to  bestow  on  them  the  contemptuous  commenda- 
tion which  was  bestowed  of  old  on  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  unjust  steward  than  to  call  them  to  a  severe  account 
But  the  crime  of  Marlborough  was  of  a  very  different  kind. 
His  treason  was  not  that  of  a  faint-hearted  man  desirous 
to  keep  a  retreat  open  for  himself  in  every  event,  but  that 
of  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  profound  policy  and  meas- 
ureless ambition.  William  was  not  prone  to  fear ;  but, 
if  there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  Marl- 
borough. To  treat  the  criminal  as  he  deserved  was  indeed 
impossible  :  for  those  by  whom  his  designs  had  been  made 
known  to  the  government  would  never  have  consented  to 
appear  aga,inst  him  in  the  witness  box.  But  to  permit  him 
to  retain  high  command  in  that  army  which  he  was  then 
engaged  in  seducing  would  have  been  madness. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January,  the  queen 
had  a  painful  explanation  with  the  Princess  Anne.  Early 
the  next  morning,  Marlborough  was  informed  that  their 
majesties  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  and  that 
he  must  not  presume  to  appear  in  the  royal  presence.  He 
had  been  loaded  with  honors,  and  with  what  he  loved  bet- 
ter, riches.    All  was  at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known  to  very 
few.  Evelyn,  who  had  in  general  excellent  sources  of 
information,  believed  that  the  corruption  and  extortion  of 
which  Marlborough  was  notoriously  guilty,  had  roused  the 
royal  indignation.  .The  Dutch  ministers  could  only  tell 
the  States-General  that  six  different  stories  were  spread 
abroad  by  Marlborough's  enemies.  Some  said  that  he  had 
indiscreetly  suffered  an  important  military  secret  to  es- 
cape him ;  some  that  he  had  spoken  disrespectftdly  of  their 
majesties ;  some  that  he  had  done  ill  offices  between  the 
queen  and  the  princess ;  some  that  he  had  been  forming 
cabals  in  the  army ;  some  that  he  had  carried  on  an  un- 
authorized correspondence  with  the  Danish  government 
about  the  general  politics  of  Europe ;  and  some  that  he 
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had  been  trafficking  with  the  agents  of  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germans.*  His  friends  contradicted  eveiy  one  of  these 
stories,  and  affirmed  that  his  only  crime  was  his  dislike  of 
the  foreigners  who  were  lording  it  over  his  countrymen, 
and  that  he  had  fidlen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of 
Portland,  whom  he  was  known  to  dislike,  and  whom  he 
had  not  very  politely  described  as  a  wooden  fellow.  The 
mystery,  which  at  first  overhimg  the  story  of  Marlboro 
ough's  disgrace,  was  darkened,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty 
years,  by  the  tameless  mendacity  of  his  widow.  The 
concise  narrative  of  James  dispels  the  mjrstery,  and  makes 
it  clear,  not  only  why  Marlborough  was  disgraced,  but  also 
how  several  of  the  reports  about  the  cause  of  his  disgraoe 
originated.! 

•  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  Jan.  24;  Hop  to  Stat«s  Qoneral,  ~^^»  169 J ;  Baden 
to  States  Q«ziora1,  FeK  J{. 

t  The  words  of  James  are  these;  they  were  written  in  November,  1692: 

*^Mes  amis,  I'ann^e  passee^  avoiont  dcssein  de  me  rappelcr  par  le  Parle- 
mont  La  maniuro  6toit  concortee ;  ot  Milord  Churchill  dcvoit  proposer 
dans  lo  Parlemcnt  do  chassor  tons  Ics  strangers  tant  dcs  conscils  ot  dc  Tar- 
mdo  quo  du  royaume.  Si  lo  Prince  d*Orango  avoit  oonsonti  a  octte  propo- 
sition, ils  Tauroiont  eu  ontro  lours  mains.  8*il  Tavoit  rcfUseo,  il  auroit  fiiit 
declarer  lo  Parlomont  contro  lui ;  ot  en  mdmo  lomps  Milord  Churcbill  dcvoit 
80  declarer  avcc  Tarmeo  pour  lo  Parlemcnt ;  ct  la  flotto  dcvoit  faire  do  m£me; 
ot  Ton  dcvoit  mo  rappelcr.  L*on  avoit  deja  commcnoe  d^agir  dans  co  projet ; 
ct  on  avoit  gagne  ungros  parti,  quand  quelquesfidclessujotsindiscrota,  croy- 
ant  mo  scrvir,  ct  s'imaginant  quo  co  quo  Milord  Churchill  faisoit  n'etoit  pas 
pour  moi,  mais  pour  la  Princcsso  do  Dancmarck,  curcnt  rimprudcnce  do  di- 
couvrir  lo  tout  a  Benthing,  ot  detoumcrcnt  ainsi  lo  coup." 

A  translation  of  this  most  remarkable  passage,  which  at  once  solves 
many  interesting  and  perplexing  problems,  was  published  eighty  years  ago 
by  Macphcrson.  But^  strange  to  say,  it  attracted  no  notice,  and  has  never, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  mentioned  by  any  biographer  of  Marlborough. 

Tho  narrative  of  James  requires  no  confirmation ;  but  it  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  tho  Burnet  MS.  ITarl.  6.')S4.  *'  Marleburrough,**  Burnet  wrote  in  Sep- 
tember, 1693,  *'  sot  himsolf  to  decry  tho  king's  conduct,  and  to  lemon  him  in 
all  his  discourses,  and  to  possess  tho  English  with  an  aversion  to  the  Dutch, 
who,  as  ho  pretended,  had  a  much  larger  share  of  tho  king's  favor  and 
confidence  than  they" — tho  English,  I  suppose — **  had.  This  was  a  point 
on  which  tho  English,  who  are  too  apt  to  despiso  all  other  nations,  and  to 
overvalue  themselves,  were  easily  enough  inflamed.  So  it  grew  to  bo  the 
universal  subject  of  discourso,  and  was  tho  constant  entertainment  at 
Morleburrough'D,  whcro  there  was  a  coriRtant  mndivous  of  the  English  offi- 
cora."  About  tho  dismission  of  Marlborough,  Bumot  wrote  at  the  same 
-^  Tho  king  said  to  myself  upon  it  that  ho  had  very  ^ood  reaMD  lo 
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.  Though  William  assigned  to  the  public  no  reason  for 
exercising  his  undoubted  prerogative  by  dismissing  his 
servant,  Anne  had  been  informed  of  the  truth ;  and  it  had 
been  left  to  her  to  judge  whether  an  officer  who  had  been 
guilty  of  a  foul  treason  was  a  fit  inmate  of  the  palace. 
Three  weeks  passed.  Lady  Marlborough  still  retained  her 
post  and  her  apartments  at  WhitehaO.  Her  husband  still 
resided  with  her ;  and  still  the  king  and  queen  gave  no 
sign  of  displeasure.  At  length  the  haughty  and  vindictive 
countess,  emboldened  by  their  patience,  determined  to 
brave  them  &ce  to  &ce,  and  accompanied  her  mistress  one 
evening  to  the  drawing-room  at  Kensington.  This  was 
too  much  even  for  the  gentle  Mary.  She  would  indeed 
have  expressed  her  indignation  before  the  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  card-tables,  had  she  not  remembered  that 
her  sister  was  in  a  state  which  entitles  women  to  peculiar 
indulgence.  Nothing  was  said  that  night :  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  letter  ftom  the  queen  was  delivered  to  the 
princess.  Mary  declared  that  she  was  unwilling  to  give 
pain  to  a  sister  whom  she  loved,  and  in  whom  she  could 
easily  pass  over  any  ordinary  fault :  but  this  was  a  serious 

believe  that  be  had  made  his  peace  with  King  JameSi  and  was  engaged  in 
a  correspondence  with  France.  It  was  certain  that  he  was  doing  all  ho 
conld  to  set  on  a  faction  in  the  army  and  the  nation  against  tho  Dutch." 

It  18  curious  to  compare  this  plain  tale,  told  while  tho  facts  were  recent, 
with  the  shuffling  narrative  which  Burnet  prepared  for  the  public  ejo  many 
yeaxB  later,  when  Marlborough  was  closely  united  to  the  TVhigs,  and  was 
rendering  great  and  splendid  services  to  the  country.    Burnet,  ii.  90. 

Tho  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  vindication,  had  the  effrontery  to 
declare  thaft  sho  *^  could  never  learn  what  cause  tho  king  assigned  for  his 
displeasure."  She  suggests  that  Young's  forgery  may  havo  been  tho  causa. 
Kow  she  must  have  known  that  Young's  forgery  was  not  committed  till 
some  months  after  her  husband's  disgraco.  She  was  indeed  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  memory,  a  faculty  which  is  proverbially  said  to  bo  necessary  to 
persons  of  tho  class  to  which  she  belonged.  Her  own  volume  convicts  her 
of  fi&laehood.  She  gives  us  a  letter  from  Mary  to  Anne,  in  which  Mary  say^ 
"  I  need  not  repeat  the  cause  my  Lord  Marlborough  has  given  tho  king  to  do 
what  he  has  done."  These  words  phunly  imply  that  Anne  had  been  ap- 
prised of  tho  cause.  If  she  had  not  been  apprised  of  tho  cause,  would  she 
not  have  said  so  in  her  answer  7  But  we  have  her  answer ;  and  it  contains 
oot  a  word  on  the  subject  She  was  then  apprised  of  the  cause ;  and  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  she  kept  it  a  secret  ifoia  hoc  adored  Mrs.  Freeman? 
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matter.  Lady  Marlborough  must  be  dismissed.  While 
she  lived  at  Whitehall  her  lord  would  live  there.  Was  it 
proper  that  a  man  in  his  situation  should  be  suffered  to 
make  the  palace  of  his  injured  master  his  home?  Yet^  so 
unwilling  was  his  majesty  to  deal  severely  with  the  worst 
offenders,  that  even  this  had  been  borne,  and  might  have 
been  borne  longer,  had  not  Anne  brought  the  countess  to 
defy  the  kjng  and  queen  in  their  own  presence-chamber. 
"It  was  unkind,"  wrote  Mary,  "in  a  sister :  it  would  have 
been  imcivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  have 
more  to  claim."  The  princess,  in  her  answer,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  exculpate  or  accuse  Marlborough,  but  expressed  - 
a  firm  conviction  that  his  wife  was  innocent,  and  implored 
the  queen  not  to  insist  on  so  heart  rending  a  separation. 
"  There  is  no  misery,"  Anne  wrote,  "  that  I  can  not  resolve 
to  suffer  rather  than  the  thought  of  parting  from  her." 

The  Princess  sent  for  her  uncle  Rochester,  and  implored 
him  to  carry  her  letter  to  Kensington,  and  to  be  her  ad- 
vocate there.  Rochester  declined  the  office  of  messenger, 
and,  though  he  tried  to  restore  harmony  between  his  kins- 
women, was  by  no  means  disposed  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Churchills.  He  had  indeed  long  seen  with  extreme 
uneasiness  the  absolute  dominion  exercised  over  his 
younger  niece  by  that  xmprincipled  pair.  Anne's  expos- 
tulation was  sent  to  the  queen  by  a  servant  The  only 
reply  was  a  message  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Dorset, 
commanding  Lady  Marlborough  to  leave  the  palace.  Mrs. 
Morley  would  not  bo  separated  from  Mrs.  Freeman.  As 
to  Mr.  Morley,  all  places  where  he  could  have  his  three 
courses  and  his  three  bottles  were  alike  to  him.  The 
princess  and  her  whole  family  therefore  retired  to  Sion 
House,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.  In  London  she 
occupied  Berkeley  House,  which  stood  in  Piccadilly,  on 
the  site  now  covered  by  Devonshire  House.*    Her  income 

•  My  account  of  these  transactions  I  have  been  forced  to  tako  from  tho 
narrativo  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a  narrative  which  is  to  bo  read 
with  constant  suspicion,  except  when,  as  is  oflcn  tho  case,  she  relates  some 
instance  of  her  own  malignitj  and  insolenoo. 
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was  BecTired  by  Act  of  Parliament :  but  no  punishment 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  inflict  on  her 
waB  spared  Her  guard  of  honor  was  taken  away.  The 
foreiga  ministers  ceased  to  wait  upon  her.  When  she  went 
to  Bath,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  request  the  mayor 
of  that  city  not  to  receive  her  with  the  ceremonial  with 
which  royal  visitors  were  usually  welcomed.  When  she 
attended  divine  service  at  Saint  James's  Church,  she  found 
that  the  rector  had  been  forbidden  to  show  her  the  custom- 
ary marks  of  respect,  to  bow  to  her  from  the  pulpit^  and 
to  send  a  copy  of  his  text  to  be  laid  on  her  cushion.  Even 
the  bellman  of  Piccadilly,  it  was  said,  perhaps  falsely,  was 
ordered  not  to  chant  her  praises  in  his  doggrel  verse 
under  the  windows  of  Berkeley  House.* 

That  Anne  was  in  the  wrong  is  clear;  but  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  the  king  and  queen  were  in  the  right. 
They  should  have  either  dissembled  their  displeasure  or 
openly  declared  the  true  reasons  for  it.  Unfortunately, 
they  let  every  body  see  the  punishment,  and  they  let 
scarcely  any  body  know  the  provocation.  They  should 
have  remembered  that,  in  the  absence  of  information  about 
the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  the  public  is  naturally  inclined  to 
side  with  the  weaker  party,  and  that  this  inclination  is 
likely  to  be  peculiarly  strong  when  a  sister  is,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  harshly  treated  by  a  sister.  They  should 
have  remembered,  too,  that  they  were  exposing  to  attack 
what  was  unfortunately  the  one  vulnerable  part  of  Mary's 
character.  A  cruel  fate  had  put  enmity  between  her  and 
her  fiither.  Her  detractors  pronounced  her  utterly  desti- 
tute of  natural  affection;  and  even  her  eulogists,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  filial  relation,  were  forced  to  speak  in  a  sub- 
dued and  apologetic  tone.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  unfortunate  than  that  she  should  a  second  time  ap- 

•  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication ;  Dartmouth's  Note  on  Bur- 
net, iL  92 ;  Verses  of  the  Night  Belhnan  of  Piccadilly,  and  my  Lord  Not- 
tingham's Order  thereupon,  1691.  There  is  a  bitter  lampoon  on  Lady 
Marlborough  of  the  same  date,  entitled  The  Universal  Health,  a  true  Union 
to  the  Queen  and  Princess. 
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pear  unznindful  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  She  was 
now  at  open  war  with  both  the  two  persons  who  were 
nearest  to  her  in  blood.  Many  who  thought  that  her  con- 
duct toward  her  parent  was  justified  by  the  extreme 
danger  which  had  threatened  her  country  and  her  religion, , 
were  unable  to  defend  her  conduct  toward  her  sister. 
While  Mary,  who  was  really  guilty  in  this  matter  of  nothing 
worse  than  imprudence,  was  regarded  by  the  world  as  an 
oppressor ;  Anne,  who  was  as  culpable  as  her  small  faculties 
enabled  her  to  be,  assumed  the  interesting  character  of  a 
meek,  resigned  sufferer.  In  those  private  letters,  indeed, 
to  which  the  name  of  Morley  was  subscribed,  the  princess 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  fury  in  the  style  of  a  fish- 
woman,  railed  savagely  at  the  whole  Dutch  nation,  and 
called  her  brother-in-law  sometimes  the  abortion,  sometimes 
the  monster,  sometimes  Caliban.'*^  But  the  nation  heard 
nothing  of  her  language,  and  saw  nothing  of  her  deport- 
ment but  what  was  decorous  and  submissive.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  rancorous  and  coarse-minded 
countess  gave  the  tone  to  her  highness's  confidential  cor- 
respondence, while  the  graceful,  serene  and  politic  earl 
was  sufiered  to  prescribe  the  course  which  was  to  be  taken 
before  the  public  eye.  During  a  short  time  the  queen  was 
generally  blamed.  But  the  charm  of  her  temper  and  man- 
ners was  irresistible ;  and  in  a  few  montlis  she  regained 
the  popularity  which  she  had  lostf 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  Marlborough 
that,  just  at  the  very  time  when  all  London  was  talking 
about  his  disgrace,  and  trying  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  the 
king's  sudden  anger  against  one  who  had  always  seemed 
to  be  a  favorite,  an  accusation  of  treason  was  brought  by 
William  Fuller  against  many  persons  of  high  consideration, 
was  strictly  investigated,  and  was  proved  to  be  false  and 
malicious.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  public,  which 

^  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Anno  was  a  rcador  of  Shakspeara  She 
had,  no  doubt,  often  seen  tbo  Enchanted  Island.  Tliat  miserable  ri/deiwuaUa 
of  tho  Tempest  was  then  a  Civorito  witli  the  town,  ou  account  of  Um  vuf 
ohinoiy  and  tho  decorations. 

t  Bumct  MS.  Uarl,  6584. 
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nzelj  discriminates  nicely,  eonld  not,  at  that  moment,  be 
easily  brought  to  believe  in  the  leaKty  of  any  Jacobite 
oomspinu^. 

That  Fuller's  plot  is  less  celebrated  than  the  Popish  plot 
is  rather  the  &ult  of  the  hktorians  than  of  Fuller,  who  did 
all  that  man  could  do  to  secure  an  eminent  place  among 
villains.  Every  person  well  read  in  history  must  have  ob- 
served that  depravity  has  its  temporary  modes,  which  come 
in  and  go  out  like  modes  of  dress  and  upholstery.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether,  in  our  country,  any  man  ever  before 
the  year  1678  invented  and  related  on  oath  a  circumstantial 
history,  altogether  fictitious,  of  a  treasonable  plot,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  important  by  destroying  men 
who  had  given  him  no  provocation.  But  in  the  year  1678 
this  execrable  crime  became  the  &shioD,  and  continued  to 
be  so  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed.  Preachers 
designated  it  as  our  peculiar  national  sin^  and  prophesied 
that  it  would  draw  on  us  some  awful  national  judgment 
Legislators  proposed  new  punishments  of  terrible  severity 
for  this  new  atrocity.*  It  was  not,  however,  foilnd  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  those  pimishments.  The  fashion  changed ; 
and  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  there  has  perhaps 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  this  particular  kind  of  wick- 


The  explanation  is  simple.  Oates  was  the  founder  of  a 
school.  His  success  proved  that  no  romance  is  too  wild  to 
be  received  ¥rith  faith  by  understandings  which  fear  and 
hatred  have  disordered.  His  slanders  were  monstrous; 
bat  they  were  well-timed.  He  spoke  to  a  people  made 
eiedulous  by  their  passions ;  and  thus,  by  impudent  and 
eruel  lying,  he  raised  himself  in  a  week  fix)m  beggary  and 
obscurity  to  luxury,  renown,  and  power.  He  had  once 
eked  out  the  small  tithes  of  a  miserable  vicarage  by  stealing 
the  pigs  and  fowls  of  his  parishioners.f  He  was  now  lodged 
itt  a  palace ;  he  was  followed  by  admiring  crowds ;  he  had 
at  his  mercy  the  estates  and  lives  of  Howards  and  Herberts 

*  The  history  of  an  abortivo  attempt  to  le^pslate  on  this  subjeioi^.  m^  ba 
ftadied  in  the  Commons'  Joornala  of  169^. 
f  North*!  SxameD. 
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A  crowd  of  imitators  instantly  appeared.  It  seemed  that 
much  more  might  be  got,  and  that  much  less  was  risked, 
bj  testifying  to  an  imaginary  conspiracy  than  by  robbing 
on  the  highway  or  clipping  the  coin.  Accordingly  the 
Bedloes,  Dangerfields,  Dugdales,  Turberviles,  made  haste 
to  transfer  their  industry  to  an  employment  at  once  more 
profitable  and  less  perilous  than  any  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  Till  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
Popish  plots  were  the  chief  manufacture.  Then,  during 
seven  years,  Whig  plots  were  the  only  plots  which  paid. 
After  the  Revolution,  Jacobite  plots  came  in ;  but  the  pub- 
lic had  become  cautious ;  and  though  the  new  false  wit- 
nesses were  in  no  respect  less  artful  than  their  predecessors, 
they  found  much  less  encouragement.  The  history  of  the 
first  great  check  given  to  the  practices  of  this  abandoned 
race  of  men  well  deserves  to  bo  circumstantially  related. 

In  1689,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  William  Fuller 
had  rendered  to  the  government  service  such  as  the  best 
governments  sometimes  require,  and  such  as  none  but  the 
worst  men  ever  perform.  His  useful  treachery  had  been 
rewarded  by  his  employers,  as  was  meet,  with  money  and 
with  contempt.  Their  liberality  enabled  him  to  live,  dur- 
ing some  months,  like  a  fine  gentleman.  lie  called  himself 
a  colonel,  hired  servants,  clothed  them  in  gorgeous  liv- 
eries, bought  fine  horses,  lodged  in  Pall  Mall,  and  showed 
his  brazen  forehead,  overtopped  by  a  wig  worth  fifty 
guineas,  in  the  antechambers  of  the  palace  and  in  the 
stage-box  at  the  theater.  He  even  gave  himself  the  airs 
of  a  favorite  of  royalty,  and,  as  if  he  thought  that  William 
could  not  live  without  him,  followed  his  majesty  first  to 
Ireland,  and  then  to  the  Congress  of  Princes  at  the  Hague. 
Fuller  afterward  boasted  that,  at  the  Hague,  he  appeared 
with  a  retinue  fit  for  an  embassador;  that  he  gave  ten 
guineas  a  week  for  an  apartment ;  and  that  the  worst  waist- 
coat which  he  condescended  to  wear  was  of  silver  stuff  at 
forty  shillings  the  yard.  Such  profusdon,  of  course,  brought 
him  to  poverty.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he 
took  refuge  from  the  bailiffs  in  Axe  Yard,  a  place  lying 
within  the  verge  of  Whitehall.     His  fortunes  were  desper- 
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ate ;  he  owed  great  sums ;  on  the  government  he  had  no 
claim ;  his  past  services  had  been  overpaid ;  no  future 
service  was  to  be  expected  from  him ;  having  appeared  in 
th^  witness-box  as.  evidence  for  the  Crown,  he  could  no 
longer  be  of  any  use  as  a  spy  on  the  Jacobites ;  and  by  all 
men  of  virtue  and  honor,  to  whatever  party  they  might 
belong,  he  was  abhorred  and  shunned. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  men  are  open  to  the  worst  temptations,  he  fell  in 
with  the  worst  of  tempters,  in  truth,  with  the  Devil  in  hu- 
man shape.  Gates  bad  obtained  his  Uberty,  his  pardon, 
and  a  pension  which  made  him  a  much  richer  man  than 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  members  of  that  profession  of 
which  he  was  the  disgrace.  But  he  was  still  unsatisfied. 
He  complained  that  he  had  now  less  than  three  hundred 
a  year.  In  the  golden  days  of  the  Plot  he  had  been  al- 
lowed three  times  as  much,  had  been  sumptuously  lodged 
in  the  palace,  had  dined  on  plate  and  had  been  clothed 
in  silk.  He  clamored  for  an  increase  of  his  stipend.  Nay, 
he  was  even  impudent  enough  to  aspire  to  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  and  thought  it  hard  that,  while  so  many  miters 
were  distributed,  he  could  not  get  a  deanery,  a  prebend, 
or  even  a  living.  He  missed  no  opportunity  of  urging  his 
pretensions.  He  haunted  the  public  offices  and  the  lob- 
bies of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  might  be  seen  and 
heard  every  day,  hurrying,  as  fast  as  his  uneven  legs 
would  carry  him,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster 
Hall,  puffing  with  haste  and  self-importance,  chattering 
about  what  he  had  done  for  the  good  cause,  and  reviling, 
in  the  style  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  all  the  statesmen 
and  divines  whom  he  suspected  of  doing  him  ill  offices  at 
court,  and  keeping  him  back  from  a  bishopric.  When  he 
found  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  in  the  Established 
Church,  he  turned  to  the  Baptists.  They,  at  first,  received 
him  very  coldly ;  but  he  gave  such  touching  accounts  of 
the  wonderful  work  of  grace  which  had  been  wrought  in 
his  soul,  and  vowed  so  solemnly,  before  Jehovah  and  the 
holy  angels,  to  be  thenceforth  a  burning  and  shining  light, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  simple  and  well-meaning  people  to 
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think  him  altogether  iosinoere.  He  mourned,  he  said,  like 
a  turtle.  On  one  Lord's  day  he  thought  he  should  hare 
died  of  grief  at  being  shut  out  from  fellowship  with  the 
saints.  He  was  at  length  admitted  to  communion ;  but 
before  he  had  been  a  year  among  his  new  friends  thej 
discovered  his  true  character,  and  solemnly  cast  him  out  as 
a  hypocrite.  Thenceforth  he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  leading  Baptists,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  same 
treachery,  the  same  mendacity,  the  same  effrontery,  the 
same  black  malice  which  had  many  years  before  wrought 
the  destruction  of  more  celebrated  victims.  Those  who  had 
lately  been  edified  by  his  account  of  his  blessed  experienoes 
stood  aghast  to  hear  him  crying  out  that  he  would  be  re> 
venged,  that  revenge  was  God's  own  sweet  morsel,  that  the 
wretches  who  had  excommunicated  him  should  be  ruined, 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  fly  their  country,  that  they 
should  be  stripped  to  the  last  shilling.  His  designs  were 
at  length  frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  a  decree  which  would  have  left  a  deep  stain  on 
the  character  of  an  ordinary  man,  but  which  makes  no 
perceptible  addition  to  the  infamy  of  Titus  Gates  *  Through 
all  changes,  however,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  small  knot 
of  hot-headed  and  foul-mouthed  agitators,  who,  abhorred 
and  despised  by  every  respectable  Whig,  yet  called  them- 
selves Whigs,  and  thought  themselves  injured  because  they 
were  not  rewarded,  for  scurrility  and  slander,  with  the  best 
places  under  the  Crown. 

In  1691,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point  of 
political  intrigue  and  faction,  had  taken  a  house  within  the 
precinct  of  Whitehall.  To  this  house  Fuller,  who  lived 
hard  by,  found  admission.  The  evil  work  which  had  been 
begun  in  him,  when  he  was  still  a  child,  by  the  memoirs 
of  Dangerfield,  was  now  completed  by  the  conversation  of 
Gates.  The  Salamanca  doctor  was,  as  a  witness,  no  longer 
formidable;  but  he  was  impelled,  partly  by  the  savage 
malignity  which  he  felt  toward  all  whom  he  considered  as 
his  enemies,  and  partly  by  mere  monkey  like  restlessness 

*  Nortira  Examcu ;  Ward's  London  Spy ;  Crosby's  English  Bmptists^  toI 
iy.  cbtp.  2. 
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and  love  of  mischief,  to  do,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  others,  what  he  could  no  longer  do  in  person.  In  Ful- 
ler he  had  found  the  corrupt  heart,  the  ready  tongue  and 
the  unabashed  front  which  are  the  first  qualifications  for 
the  office  of  a  false  accuser.  A  friendship,  if  that  word 
may  be  so  used,  sprang  up  between  the  pair.  Gates  opened 
his  house  and  even  his  purse  to  Fuller.  The  vetefan  sin- 
ner, both  directly  and  through  the  agency  of  his  depend- 
ents, intimated  to  the  novice  that  nothing  made  a  man  so 
important  as  the  discovering  of  a  plot,  and  that  these  were 
limes  when  a  young  fellow  who  would  stick  at  nothing 
and  fear  nobody  might  do  wonders.  The  Revolution — 
such  was  the  language  constantly  held  by  Titus  and  his 
parasites — ^had  produced  little  good.  The  brisk  boys  of 
Shaftesbury  had  not  been  recompensed  according  to  their 
merits.  Even  the  doctor,  such  was  the  ingratitude  of  men, 
was  looked  on  coldly  at  the  new  court.  Tory  rogues  sat 
at  the  council-board,  and  were  admitted  to  the  royal  closet. 
It  would  be  a  noble  feat  to  bring  their  necks  to  the  block. 
Above  all,  it  would  be  delightful  to  see  Nottingham's  long 
solemn  face  on  Tower  Hill.  For  the  hatred  with  which 
these  bad  men  regarded  Nottingham  had  no  bounds,  and 
was  probably  excited  less  by  his  political  opinions,  in 
which  there  was  doubtless  much  to  condemn,  than  by  his 
moral  character,  in  which  the  closest  scrutiny  will  detect 
little  that  is  not  deserving  of  approbation.  Gates,  with 
the  authority  which  experience  and  success  entitle  a  pre- 
ceptor to  assume,  read  his  pupil  a  lecture  on  the  art  of 
bearing  false  witneas.  **  You  ought,"  he  said,  with  many 
oaths  and  curses,  "  to  have  made  more,  much  more,  out  of 
what  you  heard  and  saw  at  Saint  Germains.  Never  was 
there  a  finer  foundation  for  a  plot.  But  you  are  a  fool : 
you  are  a  coxcomb :  I  could  beat  you :  I  would  not  have 
done  so.  I  used  to  go  to  Charles  and  tell  him  his  own.  I 
called  Lauderdale  rogue  to  his  face.  I  made  king,  minis- 
ters, lords,  commons,  afraid  of  me.  But  you  young  men 
have  no  spirit"  Fuller  was  greatly  edified  by  these  ex- 
hortations. It  was,  however,  hinted  to  him  by  some  of 
his  associates  that,  if  he  meant  to  take  up  the  trade  of 
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swearing  away  lives,  he  would  do  well  not  to  show  him- 
self so  often  at  coffee-houses  in  the  company  of  Titos. 
"  The  doctor,"  said  one  of  the  gang,  "  is  an  excellent  per- 
son, and  has  done  great  things  m  his  tunc :  but  many  peo- 
ple arc  prejudiced  against  him;  and,  if  you  are  really 
going  to  discover  a  plot,  the  less  you  are  seen  with  him  the 
better."  Fuller  accordingly  ceased  to  frequent  Oates's 
house,  but  still  continued  to  receive  his  great  master's  in- 
structions in  private. 

To  do  Fuller  justice,  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  up  the 
trade  of  a  false  witness  till  he  could  no  longer  support 
himself  by  begging  or  swindling.  He  lived  for  a  time  on 
the  charity  of  the  queen.  He  then  levied  contributions  by 
pretending  to  be  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Sidney.  He 
wheedled  Tillotson  out  of  some  money,  and  requited  the 
good  archbishop's  kindness  by  passing  himself  off  as  his 
grace^s  favorite  nephew.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1691  all 
these  shifts  were  exhausted.  After  lying  in  several  spung- 
ing  houses,  Fuller  was  at  length  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  and  he  now  thought  it  time  to  announce  that  he 
had  discovered  a  plot.* 

He  addressed  himself  first  to  Tillotson  and  Portland :  but 
both  Tillotson  and  Portland  soon  perceived  that  ho  was  ly- 
ing. What  ho  said  was,  however,  reported  to  the  king,  who, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  treated  the  information  and 
the  informant  with  cold  contempt.  All  that  remained  was 
to  try  whether  a  flame  could  be  raised  in  the  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  Houses  met,  Fuller  petitioned  the  Com- 
mons to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  promised  to  make 
wonderful  disclosures.  He  was  brought  from  his  prison  to 
the  bar  of  the  House ;  and  he  there  repeated  a  long  ro- 
mance. James,  he  said,  had  delegated  the  regal  authority 
to  six  commissioners,  of  whom  Halifax  was  first.  More 
than  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  had  signed  an  address  to 
the  French  king,  imploring  him  to  make  a  great  effort  for 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Fuller  declared 
that  he  had  seen  this  address,  and  recounted  many  of  the 

*  The  history  of  tbui  part  of  Fuller's  lifo  I  havo  taken  from  bis  own  nar- 
rutivo. 
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ntmeB  ajqpended  to  it  Some  members  made  severe  re- 
marks on  the  improbability  of  the  storj  and  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  witness.  He  was,  they  sai^  one  of  the  great- 
est rogues  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth ;  and  he  told  such  things 
as  coold  scarcely  be  credited  if  he  were  an  angel  from 
heaven.  Fuller  audaciously  pledged  himself  to  bring 
parooJb  which  would  satisfy  the  most  incredulous.  He  was, 
he  averred,  in  communication  with  some  agents  of  James. 
Those  persons  were  ready  to  make  reparation  to  their 
country.  Their  testimony  would  be  decisive;  for  they 
were  in  possession  of  documentary  evidence  which  would 
confound  the  guilty.  They  held  back  only  because  they 
saw  some  of  the  traitors  high  in  office  and  near  the  royal 
person,  and  were  afraid  of  incuring  the  enmity  of  men  so  pow- 
erful and  so  wicked.  Fuller  ended  by  asking  for  a  sum  of 
money,  and  by  assuring  the  Commons  that  he  would  lay  it 
out  to  good  account.*  Had  his  impudent  request  been 
granted,  he  would  probably  have  paid  his  debts,  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  absconded :  but  the  House  very  wisely  insisted 
on  seeing  his  witnesses  first.  He  then  began  to  shuffle. 
The  gentlemen  were  on  the  Continent,  and  could  not  come 
over  without  passports.  Passports  were  delivered  to  him : 
but  he  complained  that  they  were  insufficient  At  length 
the  Commons,  fully  determined  to  get  at  the  truth,  pre* 
sented  an  address  requesting  the  king  to  send  Fuller  a 
blank  safe  conduct  in  the  largest  terms.f  The  safe  con* 
duct  was  sent 

Six  weeks  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  friends  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  been  accused  represented  strongly  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  separate  for  the  summer  without  coming  to 
some  decision  on  charges  so  grave.  Fuller  was  ordered  to 
attend.  He  pleaded  sickness,  and  asserted,  not  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  Jacobites  had  poisoned  him.  But  all 
his  plans  were  confounded  by  the  laudable  promptitude 
and  vigor  with  which  the  Commons  acted.  A  committee 
was  sent  to  his  bedside,  with  orders  to  ascertain  whether 

*  CommoDif  Joaroala,  December  2  and  9, 1691 ;  Grey's  Debates, 
f  Ck)mmoD8*  Joomalfl,  January  4,  169} ;  Grey's  Debates. 
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he  really  had  any  witnesses,  and  where  those  witnesses  re- 
sided. The  members  who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose 
went  to  the  Eang's  Bench  prison,  and  found  him  suffering 
under  a  disorder,  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  some 
emetic  which  he  had  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing them.  In  answer  to  their  questions  he  said  that  two 
of  his  witnesses,  Delaval  and  Hayes,  were  in  England,  and 
were  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Boman  Catholic  apothecary 
in  Holbom.  The  Commons,  as  soon  as  the  committee 
had  reported,  sent  some  members  to  the  house  which  he 
had  indicated.  That  house  and  all  the  neighboring  houses 
were  searched.  Delaval  and  Hayes  were  not  to  be  found, 
nor  had  any  body  in  the  vicinity  ever  seen  such  men  or 
heard  of  them.  The  House,  therefore,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  just  before  Black  Bod  knocked  at  the  door, 
unanimously  resolved  that  William  Fuller  was  a  cheat  and 
a  false  accuser ;  that  he  had  insulted  the  government  and 
the  Parliament ;  that  he  had  calumniated  honorable  men, 
and  that  an  address  should  be  carried  up  to  the  Throne,  re- 
questing that  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  his  villainy  *  He 
was  consequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fine, 
imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  The  exposure,  more  ter- 
rible than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame, 
he  underwent  with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  his  two  favorite 
models,  Dangerfield  and  Gates.  He  had  the  impudence  to 
persist,  year  after  year,  in  affirming  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  the  late  king,  who 
had  spent  six  thousand  pounds  in  order  to  ruin  him 
Delaval  and  Hayes — so  this  fable  ran — had  been  instruct- 
ed by  James  in  person.  They  had,  in  obedience  to  his 
orders,  induced  Fuller  to  pledge  his  word  for  their  appear- 
ance, and  then  absented  themselves,  and  left  him  exposed 
to  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  f  The  story 
had  the  reception  which  it  deserved,  and  Fuller  sank  into 
an  obscurity  from  which  he  twice  or  thrice,  at  long  inter- 
vals, again  emerged  for  a  moment  into  infamy. 

•  Commons'  Journal,  Feb.  22,  23,  and  24,  169}. 

f  Fuller's  Original  Letters  of  tho  late  King  James  and  others  to  his  great- 
est Friends  in  England. 
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On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1692,  about  an  hour 
after  the  C!ommons  had  voted  Fuller  an  impostor,  they 
were  summoned  to  the  chamber  of  the  Lords.  The  king 
thanked  the  Houses  for  their  loyalty  and  liberality,  in- 
formed them  that  he  must  soon  set  out  for  the  Continent, 
and  commanded  them  to  adjourn  themselves.  He  gave 
his  assent  on  that  day  to  many  bills,  public  and  private: 
but  when  the  title  of  one  bill,  which  had  passed  the  Lower 
House  without  a  single  division  and  the  Upper  House 
without  a  single  protest,  had  been  read  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Crown,  the  clerk  of  the  Parliaments  declared,  according  to 
the  ancient  form,  that  the  king  and  the  queen  would  con- 
ader  of  the  matter.  Those  words  had  very  rarely  been 
pronounced  before  the  accession  of  William.  They  have 
been  pronounced  only  once  since  his  death.  But  by  him 
the  power  of  putting  a  veto  on  laws  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  estates  of  the  realm  was  used  on  several  important 
occasions.  His  detractors  truly  asserted  that  he  rejected  a 
greater  number  of  important  bills  than  all  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  put  together,  and  most  absurdly  inferred 
that  the  sense  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  was  much  less  re- 
spected by  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  his  grandfather.  A 
judicious  student  of  history  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering why  "William  repeatedly  exercised  a  prerogative 
to  which  his  predecessors  very  seldom  had  recourse, 
and  which  his  successors  have  suffered  to  fall  into  utter 
desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  laws  easily  because  they  broke 
laws  easOy.  Charles  the  First  gave  his  assent  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Sight,  and  immediately  violated  every  clause  of 
that  great  statute.  Charles  the  Second  gave  his  assent  to 
an  Act  which  provided  that  a  Parliament  should  be  held 
at  least  once  in  three  years  :  but  when  he  died  the  country 
had  been  near  four  years  without  a  Parliament  The  laws 
which  abolished  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  laws 
which  instituted  the  Sacramental  Test  were  passed  without 
the  smallest  difficulty :  but  they  did  not  prevent  James  the 
Second  from  re-establishing  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
and  from  filling  the  Privy  Coimcil,  the  public  offices,  the 
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courts  of  justice,  and  the  municipal  corporations  with  per- 
sons who  had  never  taken  the  Test  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  a  king  should  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  withhold  his  assent  from  a  statute  with  which  he 
could  dispense  whenever  he  thought  fit. 

The  situation  of  William  was  very  different    He  could 
not,  like  those  who  had  ruled  before  him,  pass  an  Act  in 
the  spring  and  violate  it  in  the  summer.    He  had,  by  as- 
senting to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  solemnly  renounced  the  dis- 
pensing power;    and  he  was  restrained,  by  prudence  as 
well  as  by  conscience  and  honor,  from  breaking  the  com- 
pact under  which  he  held  his  crown.    A  law  might  be 
personally  offensive  to  him ;  it  might  appear  to  him  to  be 
pernicious  to  his  people :  but^  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  it, 
it  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  sacred  thing.    He  had  therefore  a 
motive,  which  preceding  kings  had  not,  for  pausing  before 
I       he  passed  such  a  law.    They  gave  their  word  readily,  be- 
j       cause  they  had  no  scruple  about  breaking  it    He  gave  his 
j       W^ord  slowly,  because  he  never  failed  to  keep  it 

But  his  situation,  though  it  differed  widely  from  that  of 
•  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  not  precisely  that 
j  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  A  prince  of 
I  the  House  of  Brunswick  is  guided,  as  to  the  use  of  every 
I  royal  prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible  ministry ; 
and  this  ministry  must  be  taken  from  the  party  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  two  Houses,  or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower 
!  House.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  circumstances  in 
which  a  sovereign  so  situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a  bill 
which  has  been  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Such  a  refusal  would  necessarily  imply  one  of  two 
things :  that  the  sovereign  acted  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  ministry,  or  that  the  ministry  was  at  issue,  on 
a  question  of  vital  importance,  with  a  majority  both  of  the 
Commons  and  of  the  Lords.  On  either  supposition  the 
country  would  be  in  a  most  critical  state — in  a  state  which, 
if  long  continued,  must  end  in  a  revolution.  But  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  ministry. 
The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed exclusively  from  either  party.    Some  were  zealous 
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Whigs,  others  zealous  Tories.  The  most  enlightened 
statesmen  did  not  hold  it  to  be  unconstitutional  that  the 
king  should  exercise  his  highest  prerogatives  on  the  most 
important  occasions  without  any  other  guidance  than  that 
of  his  own  judgment  His  refusal,  therefore,  to  assent  to 
a  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  indicated,  not,  as  a 
similar  refosal  would  now  indicate,  that  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  government  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  disorder, 
but  merely  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  tiie  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  as  to  the 
expediency  of  a  particular  law.  Suoh  a  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  actually 
did  exist,  at  a  time  when  he  was,  not  merely  on  friendly, 
but  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  the  estates  of  the 
realm. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  used  his  veto  for  the 
first  time  have  never  yet  been  correctly  stated.  A  well- 
meant  but  unskillful  attempt  had  been  made  to  complete 
a  reform  which  the  Bill  of  Bights  had  left  imperfckjt  That 
great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the  power  of  arbi- 
trarily removing  the  judges,  but  had  not  made  them  en- 
tirely independent  They  were  remunerated  partiy  by 
fees  and  paJiJy  by  salaries.  Over  the  fees  the  king  had  no 
control :  but  the  salaries  he  had  full  power  to  reduce  or  to 
withhold.  That  William  had  ever  abused  this  power  was 
not  pretended :  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  power  which  no 
prince  ought  to  possess ;  and  this  was  the  sense  of  both 
Houses.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in,  by  which  a  sal- 
ary of  a  thousand  a-year  was  strictly  secured  to  each  of  the 
twelve  judges.  Thus  far  all  was  well.  But  unfortunately 
the  salaries  were  made  a  charge  on  the  hereditary  revenue. 
No  such  proposition  would  now  be  entertained  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  the  royal  consent  previously 
signified  by  a  privy  counsellor.  But  this  wholesome  rule 
had  not  then  been  established ;  and  William  could  defend 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  only  by  putting  his 
negative  on  the  bill.  At  the  time  there  was,  as  fiur  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  no  outcry.  Even  the  Jacobite  libelers 
were  almost  silent     It  was  not  till  the  provisions  of  the 
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bill  had  been  forgotten,  and  till  nothing  but  its  title  was 
remembered,  that  William  was  accused  of  having  been 
influenced  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  judges  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence.* 

The  Houses  broke  up :  and  the  king  prepared  to  set  out 
for  the  Continent  Before  his  departure  he  made  some 
changes  in  his  household  andM  several  departments  of 
the  government;  changes,  however,  which  did  not  indicate 
a  very  decided  preference  for  either  of  the  great  political 
parties.  Bochester  was  sworn  of  the  council.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  had  earned  this  mark  of  royal  favor  by  taking 
the  queen's  side  in  the  imhappy  dispute  between  her  and 
her  sister.  Pembroke  took  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and 
was  succeeded  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  by  Charles  Lord 
Comwallis,  a  moderate  Tory :  Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at 
the  same  board,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Treasury  by  Sir 
Edward  Seymour.     Many  Tory  country  gentlemen,  who 

*  Burnet  (ii.  86).  Burnet  had  evidently  forgotten  what  the  bill  contained. 
Ralph  knew  nothing  about  it  but  what  he  had  learned  from  Burnet  I  have 
scarcely  seen  any  allusion  to  the  subject  in  taxj  of  the  numerous  Jacobite 
lampoons  of  that  day.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  .n  a  pamphlet 
which  appeared  toward  the  dose  of  William's  reign,  and  which  is  entitled 
The  Art  of  Governing  by  Parties.  The  writer  says,  "  We  still  want  an  Act 
to  ascertain  some  fund  fbr  the  sahuies  of  the  judges ;  and  there  was  a  bill, 
since  the  Revolution,  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  this  purpose ;  but 
whether  it  was  for  being  any  way  defective  or  otherwise  that  his  majesty 
reAised  to  assent  to  it,  I  can  not  remember.  But  I  know  the  reason  satisfied 
me  at  that  time.  And  I  make  no  doubt  but  ho  '11  consent  to  any  good  bill  of 
this  nature  whenever  'tis  ofibred.'*  These  words  convinced  me  that  the  bill 
was  open  to  some  grave  objection  which  did  not  appear  in  the  title,  and 
which  no  historian  had  noticed.  I  found  among  the  archives  of  the  House 
of  I/)rds  the  original  parchment,  endorsed  with  the  words  "  Le  Roy  et  La  i 

Royne  s'aviseront"  And  it  was  clear  to  me  at  tlio  first  glance  what  the 
objection  was.  I 

There  is  a  hiatus  m  that  part  of  Xapcissus  Luttroll's  Diary  which  relates  I 

to  this  mat»«r.     •'  The  King,"  he  wrote,  "  passed  ten  public  bills  and  thirty-  I 

four  private  ones,  and  rejected  that  of  the '* 

As  to  the  present  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  cases,  see  j 

I        Hatsell's  valuable  work,  iL  366.    I  quote  the  edition  of  1818.    Hatsell  says 

that  many  bills  which  affect  the  mterost  of  the  Crown  may  be  brought  in  j 

without  any  signification  of  the  royal  consent,  and  that  it  is  enough  if  the 

I        consent  be  signified  on  the  second  readmg,  or  even  later ;  but  that,  in  a  pro- 
ceeding whidi  affects  the  hereditary  revenue,  the  consent  must  be  signitled 

'        in  the  earliest  stage. 
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had  looked  on  Sejmoar  as  their  leader  in  the  war  against 
placemen  and  Dutchmen,  were  moved  to  indignation  bj 
learning  that  he  had  become  a  courtier.  The j  remembered 
that  he  had  voted  for  a  Begency,  that  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  with  no  good  grace,  that  he  had  spoken  with  little 
respect  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  now  ready  to  serve 
for  the  sake  of  emoluments  hardly  worthy  of  the  accept- 
ance of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  parliamentary  interest 
It  was  strange  that  the  hi^ughtiest  of  human  beings  should 
be  the  meanest^  that  one  who  seemed  to  reverence  nothing 
on  earth  but  himself  should  abase  himself  for  the  sake  of 
quarter-day.  About  such  reflections  he  troubled  himself 
very  little.  He  found,  however,  that  there  was  one  dis- 
agreeable circumstance  connected  with  his  new  office.  At 
the  Board  of  Treasury  he  must  sit  below  the  Chancellor 
of  the  'Exchequer.  The  first  lord,  Godolphin,  was  a  peer 
of  the  realm ;  and  his  right  to  precedence,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  heralds,  could  not  be  questioned.  But  every 
body  knew  who  was  the  first  of  English  commoners. 
What  was  Bichard  Hampden  that  he  should  take  place  of 
a  Seymour,  of  the  head  of  the  Seymours  ?  With  much 
difficidty,  Ihe  dispute  was  compromised.  Many  conces* 
sions  were  made  to  Sir  Edward's  punctilious  pride.  He 
was  sworn  of  the  council  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  cabinet  The  king  took  him  by  the  hand  and  pre* 
sented  him  to  the  queen.  "  I  bring  you,"  said  William, 
"  a  gentleman  who  will  in  my  absence  be  a  valuable  friend." 
In  this  way  Sir  Edward  was  so  much  soothed  and  fla^ 
tered  that  he  ceased  to  insist  on  his  right  to  thrust  himself 
between  the  first  lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  same  Commission  of  Treasury  in  which  the  name 
of  Seymour  appeared,  appeared  also  the  name  of  a  much 
younger  politician,  who  had  during  the  late  session  raised 
himself  to  high  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Montague.  This  appointment  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Whigs,  in  whose  esteem  Montague  now  stood 
higher  than  their  veteran  chiefe  Sacheverell  and  Littleton, 
and  was  indeed  second  to  Somers  alone. 

Sidney  delivered  up  the  seals  which  he  had  held  during 
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more  than  a  year,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Lreland.  Some  months  elapsed  before  the  place  which  he 
bad  quitted  was  filled  up ;  and  during  this  interval  the 
whole  business  which  had  ordinarily  been  divided  between 
two  secretaries  of  state  was  transacted  by  Nottingham  * 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  events  had 
taken  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island  which  were  not, 
till  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  known  in  the  best  in- 
formed circles  of  London,  but  which  gradually  obtained  a 
fearful  notoriety,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  are  never  mentioned  without 
horror. 

Soon  after  the  Estates  of  Scotland  had  separated  in  the 
autumn  of  1690,  a  change  was  made  in  the  administration 
of  that  kingdom.  William  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  he  had  been  represented  in  the  Parliament  "House. 
He  thought  that  the  rabbled  curates  had  been  hardly  treated. 
He  had  very  reluctantly  suffered  the  law  which  abolished 
patronage  to  be  touched  with  his  scepter.  But  what  es- 
pecially displeased  him  was  that  the  Acts  which  established 
a  new  ecclesiastical  polity  had  not  been  accompanied  by  an 
Act  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  old  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  had  directed  his 
Commissioner  Melville  to  obtain  for  the  Episcopalians  of 
Scotland  an  indulgence  similar  to  that  which  Dissenters  en- 
joyed in  England.!  But  the  Presbyterian  preachers  were 
loud  and  vehement  against  lenity  to  Amalekites.  Melville, 
with  useful  talents,  and  perhaps  with  fair  intentions,  had 
neither  large  views  nor  an  intrepid  spirit.  He  shrank  irom 
uttering  a  word  so  hateful  to  the  theological  demagogues 
of  his  country  as  Toleration.  By  obsequiously  humoring 
their  prejudices  he  quelled  the  clamor  which  was  rising  at 
Edinburg ;  but  the  efiect  of  his  timid  caution  was  that  a 
far  more  formidable  clamor  soon  rose  in  the  south  of  the 

*  T!ie  history  of  theso  ministerial  arniDg;eiDeiit8 1  ha^e  taken  chiefly  firooi 
the  London  Gazette  of  March  3  and  March  7,  1691,  and  from  Narctaiis  Loi- 
trelt*s  Diary  for  that  month.  Two  or  three  slight  touches  are  from 
porary  pamphlets 

t  WiUiam  to  MelTiUe,  May  22,  1680. 
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idand  against  the  bigotry  of  the  Bchismaticd  who  domi- 
neered in  the  north,  and  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  gov* 
ernment  which  had  not  dared  to  withstand  that  bigotry. 
On  this  subject  the  High  Churchman  and  the  Low  Church- 
man were  of  one  mind,  or  rather  the  Low  Churchman  was 
the  more  angry  of  the  two.  A  man  like  South,  who  had 
during  many  years  been  predicting  that^  if  ever  the  Puri- 
tans ceased  to  be  oj^ressed,  they  would  become  oppressors, 
was  at  heart  not  ill  pleased  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled 
But  in  a  man  like  Burnet,  the  great  object  of  whose  life 
had  been  to  mitigate  the  animosity  which  the  ministers  of 
the  Anglican  Church  felt  toward  the  Presbyterians,  the  in- 
tolerant conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  could  awaken  no 
feeling  but  indignation,  shame,  and  grief.  There  was,  there- 
fore, at  the  English  court  nobody  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  Melville.  It  was  impossible  that  in  such  circumstances 
he  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  administra- 
tion.  He  was,  however,  gently  let  down  from  his  high 
position.  He  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  be 
Secretary  of  State :  but  another  secretary  was  appointed, 
who  was  to  reside  near  the  king,  and  to  have  the  chief 
dixection  of  affidrs.  The  new  Prime  Minister  for  Scotland 
was  the  able,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  Sir  John  Dal- 
lymple.  His  father,  the  Lord-President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Viscount  Stair ;  and  Sir  John  Daliymple  was  conse- 
quently, according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  desig- 
nated as  the  Master  of  Stair.  In  a  few  months  Melville 
resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  accepted  an  office  of  some 
dignity  and  emolument,  but  of  no  political  importance.* 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the  year  which 
followed  the  parliamentary  session  of  1690,  as  quiet  as 
they  had  ever  been  within  the  memory  of  man :  but  the 

*  See  the  prefice  to  the  Leven  and  the  Melville  Papers.  I  have  given 
wliat  I  behere  to  be  a  true  explanation  of  Bomet'a  hostility  to  Melville. 
M elviDePs  descendant,  who  has  deserved  well  of  all  students  of  history  by 
the  diligenee  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  peribrmed  his  editorial  daties, 
thinks  that  Burnet's  judgment  was  blinded  by  zeal  for  Prelacy,  and  hatred  of 
Presbyteriaoifim.  Tbia  accusation  will  aoxpriae  and  amuse  English  High 
Ghurdunen. 
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state  of  the  Highlands  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  goyem- 
ment.  The  civil  war  in  that  wild  region,  after  it  had  ceased 
to  flame,  had  continued  during  some  time  to  smolder.  At 
length,  early  in  the  year  1691,  the  rebel  chiefe  informed 
the  court  of  Saint  Grermains  that,  pressed  as  they  were  on 
every  side,  they  could,  hold  out  no  longer  without  succor 
firom  France.  James  had  sent  them  a  small  quantity  of 
meal,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  and  had  frankly  told  them  that 
he  could  do  nothing  more.  Money  was  so  scarce  among 
them  that  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  would  have  been  a 
most  acceptable  addition  to  their  funds :  but  even  such  a 
sum  he  was  unable  to  spare.  He  could  scarcely,  in  such 
circumstances,  expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against  a 
government  which  had  a  regular  army  and  a  large  revenue. 
He  therefore  informed  them  that  he  should  not  take  it  ill 
of  them  if  they  made  their  peace  with  the  new  dynasty, 
provided  always  that  they  were  prepared  to  rise  in  insurrec- 
tion as  soon  as  he  should  call  on  them  to  do  so.* 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  determined  at  Kensington,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  try  the 
plan  which  Tarbet  had  recommended  two  years  before,  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  tried  when  he  recommended  it,  would 
probably  have  prevented  much  bloodshed  and  confusion. 
It  was  resolved  that  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
should  be  laid  out  in  quieting  the  Highlands.  This  was  a 
mass  of  treasure  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  or  Loch* 
aber  seemed  almost  fabulous,  and  which  indeed  bore  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  income  of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry 
than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  bore  to  the  in- 
come of  Lord  Bedford  or  Lord  Devonshire.  The  sum  was 
ample :  but  the  king  was  not  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  an 
agent.f 

John  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  great  house  of  Campbell,  ranked  high  among  the 
petty  princes  of  the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seventeen 
himdred  claymores  into  the  field ;  and,  ten  years  before 
the  Ee volution,  he  had  actually  marched  into  the  Low- 

•  Life  of  James,  lu  468,  469. 

t  Burnet,  iu  88 ;  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Doc.  2,  1691. 
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lands  with  this  great  force  for  the  purpose  c^  supporting 
the  prelatical  tyranny."*  In  those  days  he  had  affected 
zeal  for  monarchy  and  episcopacy :  but,  in  truth,  he  cared 
for  no  government  and  no  religion.  He  seems  to  have 
united  two  different  sets  of  vices,  the  growth  of  two  differ- 
ent regions,  and  of  two  different  stages  in  the  progress  of 
society.  In  his  castle  among  the  hills  he  had  learned  the 
barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  In 
the  Council  Chamber  at  Edinbuig  he  had  contracted 
the  deep  taint  of  treachery  and  corruption.  After  the 
Bevolution  he  had,  like  too  many  of  his  fellow-nobles, 
joined  and  betrayed  every  party  in  turn,  had  sworn  fealty 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against  them.  To 
trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course,  during  the 
year  1689  and  the  earlier  part  of  1690,  would  be  wean- 
somcf  That  course  became  somewhat  less  tortuous  when 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jacob- 
ites. It  now  seemed  probable  that  the  earl  would  be  a 
loyal  subject  of  their  majesties  till  some  great  disaster 
should  befall  them.  Nobody  who  knew  him  could  trust 
him :  but  few  Scottish  statesmen  could  then  be  trusted ;  and 
yet  Scottish  statesmen  must  be  employed.  His  position 
and  connections  marked  him  out  as  a  man  who  mighty  if 
he  would,  do  much  toward  the  work  of  quieting  the 
Highlands;  and  his  interest  seemed  to  be  a  guaranty  for 
his  zeal.  He  had,  as  he  declared  with  every  appearance 
of  truth,  strong  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  tran- 
quillity restored.  His  domains  were  so  situated  that, 
while  the  civil  war  lasted,  his  vassals  could  not  tend  their 
herds  or  sow  their  oats  in  peace.  His  lands  were  daily 
ravaged :  his  cattle  were  daily  driven  away :  one  of  his 
houses  hed  been  burned  down.  It  was  probable,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties.^ 

•  Burnet,  i.  418. 

f  Crawford  to  Melville,  July  28, 1689;  the  Master  of  Stair  to  MelviUe, 
August  16,  1689;  Cardrofis  to  Melville,  September  9,  1689;  Balcarras's 
Memoirs ;  Anuandale's  Confession,  August  14,  1690. 

X  Breadalbooe  to  Melville,  September  17,  1690. 
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He  was  accordingly  commissioned  to  treat  with  the 
Jacobite  chie&,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  money  which 
was  to  be  distributed  among  them.  He  invited  them  to  a 
conference  at  his  residence  in  Olenorcby.  They  came: 
but  the  treaty  went  on  very  slowly.  Every  head  of  a 
tribe  asked  for  a  larger  share  of  the  English  gold  than  was 
to  be  obtained.  Breadalbane  was  suspected  of  intending 
to  cheat  both  the  clans  and  the  king.  The  dispute  between 
the  rebels  and  the  government  was  complicated  with 
another  dispute  still  more  embarrassing.  The  Camerons 
and  Macdonalds  were  really  at  war,  not  with  William,  but 
with  Mac  Galium  More ;  and  no  arrangement  to  which 
Mac  Galium  More  was  not  a  party  could  really  produce  a 
tranquillity.  A  grave  question  therefore  arose,  whether 
the  money  intrusted  to  Breadalbane  should  be  paid  directly 
to  the  discontented  chiefi,  or  should  be  employed  to  satisfy 
the  claims  which  Argyle  had  upon  them.  The  shrewd- 
ness  of  Lochiel  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Glengaiiy 
contributed  to  protract  the  discussions.  But  no  Celtic 
potentate  was  so  impracticable  as  Macdonald  of  Glencoe, 
known  among  the  mountains  by  the  hereditary  appellation 
of  Mac  Ian.* 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  situated  not 
far  from  the  southern  shore  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  which  deeply  indents  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  separates  Argyleshire  from  Invemesshire.  Near  his 
house  were  two  or  three  small  hamlets  inhabited  by  his 
tribe.  The  whole  population  which  he  governed  was  not 
supposed  to  exceed  two  hundred  souls.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  little  cluster  of  villages  was  some  copsewood 
and  some  pasture-land :  but  a  little  further  up  the  defile 
no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitfulness  was  to  bo  seen. 
In  the  GaeUc  tongue  Glencoe  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weep- 
ing ;  and  in  truth  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melan- 
choly of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  finest  summer ;  and  even  on  those 

♦  The  Master  of  Stair  to  Hamilton,  August  |J,  1691 ;  Hill  to  Melville,  June 
2Ci  1691;  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbaao,  August  24^  1691. 
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rare  days,  when  the  sun  is  bright^  and  when  there  is  no 
oloud  in  the  sky,  the  impresaion  made  bj  the  landscape  is 
sad  and  awful.  The  path  lies  along  a  stream  which  issues 
firom  the  most  sullen  and  gloomy  of  mountain  pools. 
Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  firown  on  both  sides. 
Even  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned 
in  the  rifts  near  the  summits.  All  down  the  sides  of  the 
crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong  paths  of  the  tor- 
rents. Mile  aft^  mile  the  trayeler  looks  in  vain  for  the 
smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one  human  form  wrapped  in  a 
plaid,  and  listens  in  yain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog 
or  the  bleat  of  a  Iamb.  MUe  after  mile  the  only  sound 
that  indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  from 
aome  storm-beaten  pinnacle  of  rock. 

The  progress  of  civilization,  which  has  turned  so  many 
wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  harvests  or  gay  with  apple 
blossoms^  has  only  made  Glencoe  more  desolate.  All  the 
science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  extract  nothing 
valuable  firom  that  wilderness :  but,  in  an  age  of  violence* 
and  rapine,  the  wilderness  itself  was  valued  on  account  of 
the  shelter  which  it  aSbrded  to  the  plunderer  and  his 
plunder.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
dan  to  which  this  rugged  desert  belonged  should  have 
been  noted  for  predatory  habits.  For,  among  the  High- 
landers generally,  to  rob  was  thought  at  least  as  honorable 
an  employment  as  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and,  of  all  the 
Bjghlaaiders,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  the  least  pro- 
ductive soil,  and  the  most  convenient  and  secure  den  of 
robbers.  Successive  governments  had  tried  to  punish  this 
wild  race :  but  no  large  force  had  ever  been  employed  for 
that  purpose;  and  a  small  force  was  easily  resisted  or 
eluded  by  men  fiuniliar  with  every  recess  and  every  outlet 
of  the  natural  fortress  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and 
bred.  The  people  of  Glencoe  would  probably  have  been 
less  troublesome  neighbors  if  they  had  lived  among  their 
own  kindred.  But  they  were  an  outpost  of  the  Clan  Don- 
ald, separated  from  every  other  branch  of  their  own  fam- 
ily, and  almost  surrounded  by  the  domains  of  the  hostile 
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race  of  Diarmid.*  They  were  impelled  by  hereditary 
enmity,  as  well  as  by  want^  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
tribe  of  Campbell.  Bieadalbane's  property  had  suffered 
greatly  firom  their  depredations ;  and  he  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  forgive  such  injuries.  When,  therefore,  the 
Chief  of  Glencoe  made  his  appearance  at  the  congress  in 
Glenorchy,  he  was  xmgraciotiflly  received.  The  earl,  who 
ordinarily  bore  himself  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Cas- 
tilian  grandee,  forgot,  in  his  resentment,  his  wonted  gravity, 
forgot  his  public  character,  forgot  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
and,  with  angry  reproaches  and  menaces,  demanded  repa- 
ration for  the  herds  which  had  been  driven  from  his  lands 
by  Mac  lan's  followers.  Mac  Ian  was  seriously  apprehen- 
sive of  some  personal  outrage,  and  was  glad  to  get  safe 
back  to  his  own  glen.t  His  pride  had  been  wounded ; 
and  the  promptings  of  interest  concurred  with  those  of 
pride.  At  the  head  of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  he 
had  strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  country  might 
continue  to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.  He  had  little  chance 
of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  malcontents.  For  his  share  of  that 
money  would  scarcely  meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for 
compensation ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  who- 
ever might  be  unpaid,  Breadalbane  would  take  care  to  pay 
himself.  Mac  Ian  therefore  did  his  best  to  dissuade  his 
allies  from  accepting  terms  from  which  he  could  himself 
expect  no  benefit ;  and  his  influence  was  not  small.  His 
own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  number :  but  he  came  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands  :  he  had  kept  up  a  close 
connection  with  his  more  powerful  kinsmen  ;  nor  did  they 

o  '*  The  real  truth  ia,  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Macdonalda  (who  were  a 
brnvo,  courageous  people  always),  seated  among  the  Campbells,  who  (I  mean 
the  Glcncoe  men)  are  all  Papists,  if  they  have  any  religion,  were  always 
counted  a  people  much  g^ven  to  rapine  and  plunder,  or  sorners  as  we  call 
it,  and  much  of  a  piece  with  your  highwaymen  in  England.  Sereral  gov- 
ornmcnts  desired  to  bring  them  to  justice :  but  their  country  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  small  parties."  See  An  impartial  Account  of  some  of  the  Tnnsac- 
tions  in  Scotland  concerning  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Viscount  and  Master 
of  Stair,  Glencoe  Men,  etc.,  London,  1695. 

f  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  signed  at  Holyrood,  Juno  20,  1695. 
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like  liim  the  less  because  he  was  a  robber ;  for  he  never 
robbed  them ;  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  robbery,  was  a 
wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  Celtic  chief.  Mac  Ian  was  therefore  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  confederates.  His  age  was  venerable : 
his  aspect  was  majestic ;  and  he  possessed  in  large  meas- 
ure those  intellectual  qualities  which,  in  rude  societies, 
pye  men  an  ascendency  over  their  fellows.  Breadalbane 
found  himself  at  every  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted 
by  the  arts  of  his  old  enemy,  and  abhorred  the  name  of 
Glencoe  more  and  more  every  day."*^ 

But  the  government  did  not  trust  solely  to  Breadalbane's 
diplomatic  skill.  The  authorities  at  Edinburg  put  forth 
a  proclamation  exhorting  the  clans  to  submit  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  offering  pardon  to  every 
rebel  who,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1691, 
should  swear  to  live  peaceably  under  the  government  of 
their  majesties.  It  was  announced  that  those  who  should 
hold  out  after  that  day  would  be  treated  as  enemies  and 
tndtor&t  Warlike  preparations  were  made,  which  showed 
that  the  threat  was  meant  in  earnest  The  Highlanders 
were  alarmed,  and,  though  the  pecuniary  terms  had  not 
been  satis&ctorily  settled,  thought  it  prudent  to  give  the 
pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.  No  chief,  indeed, 
was  willing  to  set  the  example  of  submission.  Glengarry 
blustered,  and  pretended  to  fortify  his  houscj  "  I  will 
not,"  said  Lochiel,  "break  the  ice.  That  is  a  point  of 
honor  with  me.  But  my  tacksmen  and  people  may  use 
their  freedom."§  His  tacksmen  and  people  understood 
him,  and  repaired  by  himdreds  to  the  sheriff  to  take  the 
oaths.  The  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clanronald,  Keppoch, 
and  even  Glengarry,  imitated  the  Camerons;  and  the 
chiefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each  other  as  long  as  they 
durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

*  Gallienos  RediviviiB ;  Buroet,  il  88 ;   Report  of  the  Commission  of 
1695. 
f  Report  of  the  Glencoe  Commission,  1695. 
i  HiU  to  lielviUo,  May  16,  1691. 
§  Hill  to  MelvUlo,  June  3,  1691. 
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The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived,  and  still  the  Mao- 
donalds  of  Glencoe  had  not  come  in.  The  ptmotilioiis 
pride  of  Mac  Ian  was  doubtless  gratified  bj  the  thou^t 
that  he  had  continued  to  defy  the  government  after  the 
boastful  Glengarry,  the  ferocious  Keppoch,  the  magnani- 
mous Lochiel  had  yielded :  but  he  bought  his  gratification 
dear. 

At  length,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  he  repaired 
to  Fort  WiUiam,  accompanied  by  his  principal  vassals,  and 
offered  to  take  the  oaths.  To  his  dismay  he  fi)und  that 
there  was  in  the  fort  no  person  competent  to  administer 
them.  Colonel  Hill,  the  governor,  was  not  a  magistrate ; 
nor  was  there  any  magistrate  nearer  than  Inverary.  Mao 
Ian,  now  fully  sensible  of  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  in  postponing  to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on 
.which  his  life  and  his  estate  depended,  set  off  for  Inveraiy 
in  great  distress.  He  carried  with  him  aletter  from  Hill  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkin* 
glass,  a  respectable  gentleman,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had 
suffered  severely  for  his  Whig  principles.  In  this  letter 
the  colonel  expressed  a  good-natured  hope  that,  even  out 
of  season,  a  lost  sheep,  and  so  fine  a  lost  sheep,  would  be 
gladly  received.  Mac  Ian  made  all  the  haste  in  his  power, 
and  did  not  stop  even  at  his  own  house,  though  it  lay  nigh 
to  the  road.  But  at  that  time  a  journey  through  -Ajgyle- 
shire  in  the  depth  of  winter  was  necessarily  slow.  The  old 
man^s  progress  up  steep  mountains  and  along  boggy  valleys 
was  obstructed  by  snow-storms;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
sixth  of  January  that  he  presented  himself  before  the  sheriff 
at  Inverary.  The  sheriff  hesitated.  His  power,  he  said, 
was  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  swear  a  rebel  who  had  not  submitted 
within  the  prescribed  time.  Mac  Ian  begged  earnestly  and 
with  tears  that  he  might  be  sworn.  His  people,  he  said, 
would  follow  his  example.  If  any  of  them  proved  refrac- 
tory, he  would  himself  send  the  recusant  to  prison,  or  ship 
him  off  for  Flanders.  His  entreaties  and  Iliirs  letter  over- 
came Sir  Colin's  scruples.  Tlie  oath  was  administered; 
and  a  certificate  was  transmitted  to  the  Council  at  Edin- 
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boig,  setting  forOi  the  special  circumstances  whicli  had 
induced  the  sheriff  to  do  what  he  knew  not  to  be  strictlj 
regular.* 

The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted  within  the 
parescribed  time  was  received  with  cruel  joy  by  three  pow- 
erful Scotchmen  who  were  then  at  the  English  court 
Breadalbane  had  gone  up  to  London  at  Christmas  in  order 
to  giye  an  account  of  bis  stewardship.  There  he  met  his 
Trinsman  Argyle.  Argyle  was,  in  personal  qualities,  one 
of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  long  line  of  nobles  who 
have  borne  that  great  name.  He  was  the  descendant  of 
eminent  men,  and  the  parent  of  eminent  men.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians ;  the  son 
of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  true-hearted  of  Scottish  pa- 
triots ;  the  father  of  one  Mac  Galium  More  renowned  as  a 
warrior  and  as  an  orator,  as  the  model  of  every  courtly 
grace,  and  as  the  judicious  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and 
of  another  Mac  Galium  More  distinguished  by  talents  for 
business  and  command,  and  by  skill  in  the  exact  sciences. 
Both  of  such  an  anc€»9try  and  of  such  a  progeny  Argyle 
was  unworthy.  He  had  even  been  guilty  of  the  crime, 
common  enough  among  Scottish  politicians,  but  in  him 
singularly  disgraceful,  of  tampering  with  the  agents  of 
James  while  professing  loyalty  to  William.  Still  Argyle 
had  the  importance  inseparable  from  high  rank,  vast  do- 
mains, extensive  feudal  rights,  and  almost  boundless  patri- 
archal authority.  To  him,  as  to  his  cousin  Breadalbane, 
the  intelligence  that  the  tribe  of  Glencoe  was  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  was  most  gratifying ;  and  the  Master 
of  Stair  more  than  Sympathized  with  them  both. 

The  feeling  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. They  were  the  heads  of  a  great  dan;  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  a  neighboring  clan  with 
which  they  were  at  deadly  feud.  Breadalbane  had  re- 
ceived peculiar  provocation.  His  estate  had  been  repeat- 
edly devastated ;  and  he  had  just  been  thwarted  in  a  nego- 

♦  Bnmet,  iL  8,  9. ;  Beport  of  the  Glencoe  Commission.    The  authorities 
quoted  m  this  part  of  the  Report  were  the  depositions  of  Hill,  of  Campbell  of 
ArdkinglaBB,  and  of  Mao  lan's  two  sons. 
IV.  M 
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tiation  of  high  moment.  Unh^)pil7,  there  was  scaicdy 
any  excess  of  ferocity  for  which  a  precedent  ooold  not  be 
found  in  Celtic  tradition.  Among  all  warlike  barbarians 
revenge  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred  of  duties  and  the  most 
exquisite  of  pleasures ;  and  so  it  had  long  been  esteemed 
among  the  Highlanders.  The  history  of  the  clans  abounds 
with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps  fabulous  or  exaggerated, 
some  certainly  true,  of  vindictive  massacres  and  assassina- 
tions. The  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  for  example,  having 
been  affix>nted  by  the  people  of  Gulloden,  surrounded  Cul- 
loden  church  on  a  Sunday,  shut  the  doors,  and  burned  the 
whole  congregation  alive.  While  the  flames  were  raging, 
the  hereditary  musician  of  the  murderers  mocked  the  shrieks 
of  the  perishing  crowd  with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.*  A 
band  of  Macgregors,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy, 
laid  it^  the  mouth  filled  with  bread  and  cheese,  on  his  sis- 
ter's table,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  her  go  mad 
with  horror  at  the  sight  They  then  carried  the  ghastly 
trophy  in  triumph  to  their  dliie£  The  whole  dan  met 
under  the  roof  of  an  ancient  church.  Every  one  in  turn 
laid  his  hand  on  the  dead  man's  scalp,  and  vowed  to  de- 
fend the  slayers.f  The  inhabitants  of  Eigg  seized  some 
Macleods,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and  turned  them 
adrift  in  a  boat  to  be  swaDowed  up  by  the  waves  or  to  per- 
ish of  hunger.  The  Macleods  retaliated  by  driving  the 
population  of  Eigg  into  a  cavern,  lighting  a  fire  at  the  en- 
trance, and  suffocating  the  whole  race,  men,  women,  and 
children4  It  is  much  less  strange  that  the  two  great  earls 
of  the  house  of  Campbell,  animated  by  the  passions  of 
Highland  chieftains,  should  have  planned  a  Highland  re- 
venge, than  that  they  should  have  found  an  accomplice, 
and  something  more  than  an  accomplice,  in  the  Master  of 
Stair. 

The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time, 

*  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

f  Proclamation  of  the  Privy  Ck>unca  of  Scotland,  Feb.  4, 1589.  I  give  this 
reference  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  See  the  pre&ce  to  the  Le- 
gend of  Montrose. 

X  Johnaon's  Tour  to  the  Ilebrides. 
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a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator. 
His  polished  manners  and  lirelj  conversation  were  the  de- 
light of  aristocratioal  societies ;  and  none  who  met  him  in 
such  societies  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  he  could 
bear  the  chief  part  in  any  atrocious-  crime.  His  pohtical 
principles  were  lax,  yet  not  more  lax  than  those  of  most 
Scotch  politicians  of  that  age.  Cruelty  had  never  been 
imputed  to  him.  Those  who  most  disliked  him  did  him 
the  justice  to  own  that,  where  his  schemes  of  policy  were 
not  concerned,  he  was  a  very  good-natured  man.*  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  bdieve  that  he  gained  a 
single  pound  Soots  by  the  act  which  has  covered  his  name 
with  in&my.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to  wish  the  Glen- 
coe  men  iH  There  had  been  no  feud  between  them  and 
his  £unily.  His  property  lay  in  a  district  where  their  tar- 
tan was  never  seen.  Yet  he  hated  them  with  a  hatred  as 
fierce  and  implacable  as  if  they  had  laid  waste  his  fields^ 
burned  his  mansion,  murdered  his  child  in  the  cradle. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an  antipathy  7 
This  question  perplexed  the  Master's  contemporaries ;  and 
any  answer  which  may  now  be  offered  ought  to  be  o£^d 
with  diffidence.f  The  most  probable  conjecture  is^  that  he 
was  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an  unitorupulous,  aremorse- 
lesB  zeal  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  Ihe  interest  of  the 
state.  This  explanation  may  startle  those  v^ho  have  not 
considered  how  lai^ge  a  proportion  of  the  blackest  crimes 
recorded  in  history  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ill-regulated  public 
spirit  We  daily  see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect, 
for  their  country,  for  their  &vorite  schemes  of  political  and 
social  reform,  what  they  would  not  do  to  enrich  or  to 
avenge  themselves.  At  a  temptation  directly  addressed  to 
our  private  cupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity,  whatever 

^  LodduETt's  Memoirs. 

t  "  What  under  heaven  was  the  Master's  byass  in  this  matter?  I  can 
imagine  nona"— Impartial  Account,  1695.  "Nor  can  anj  man  of  candor 
and  ingenuity  imagine  that  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  had  neither  estate,  friend- 
shipy  nor  enmity  in  that  oountry,  nor  so  much  as  knowledge  of  these  persons, 
and  who  was  never  noted  fbr  cruelty  in  his  temper,  should  have  thirsted  after 
the  blood  of  these  wretdtes."— Complete  History  of  Burope,  lt07. 
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virtue  we  have  takes  the  alarm.  But,  virtae  itself  may 
contribute  to  the  fall  of  him  who  imagines  that  it  is  in  his 
power,  hj  violating  some  general  rule  of  moralitj,  to  con- 
fer an  important  benefit  on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth^ 
on  mankind.  He  silences  the  remonstrances  of  conscience 
and  hardens  his  heart  against  the  most  touching  spectacles 
of  misery,  by  repeating  to  himself  that  his  intentions  are 
pure,  that  his  objects  are  noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  little 
evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good.  By  degrees  he  comes 
altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude  of  the  means  in  the  ex- 
cellence  of  the  end,  and  at  length  perpetrates  without  one 
internal  twinge  acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would,  for  the 
best  archbishopric  in  Christendom,  have  incited  ferocious 
marauders  to  plunder  and  slaughter  a  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious population,  that  Everard  Digby  would  for  a  duke- 
dom have  blown  a  large  assembly  of  people  into  the  air, 
or  that  Robespierre  would  have  murdered  for  hire  one  of 
the  thousands  whom  he  murdered  from  philanthropy. 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself 
a  truly  great  and  good  end,  the  pacification  and  civilization 
of  the  Highlands.  He  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
those  who  most  hated  him,  a  man  of  large  views.  He  justly 
thought  it  monstrous  that  a  third  part  of  Scotland  should 
be  in  a  state  scarcely  less  savage  than  New  Guinea,  that 
letters  of  fire  and  sword  should,  through  a  third  part  of 
Scotland,  be,  century  after  century,  a  species  of  legol  pro- 
cess, and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  a  radical 
remedy  to  such  evils.  The  independence  affected  by  a 
crowd  of  petty  sovereigns,  the  contumacious  resistance 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  offering  to  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Court  of  Session,  their  wars,  their 
robberies,  their  fire-raisings,  their  practice  of  exacting  black 
mail  from  people  more  peaceable  and  more  useful  than 
themselves,  naturally  excited  the  disgust  and  indignation 
of  an  enlightened  and  politic  gownsman,  who  was,  both 
by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  by  the  habits  of  his 
profession,  a  lover  of  law  and  order.  His  object  was  no 
less  than  a  complete  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of 
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Bociety  in  the  Highlands — such  a  dissolution  and  reconstroo- 
tion  as,  two  generations  later,  followed  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  In  his  view  the  clans,  as  ihej  existed,  were  the 
plagues  of  the  kingdom ;  and  of  all  the  clans,  the  worst 
was  that  which  inhabited  Glencoe.  He  had,  it  is  said,  been 
particularly  struck  by  a  frightful  instance  of  the  lawlessness 
and  ferocity  of  those  marauders.  One  ofthem,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  some  act  of  yiolence  or  rapine,  had  given  in- 
formation against  his  companions.  He  had  been  bound 
to  a  tree  and  murdered.  The  old  chief  had  given  the  first 
stab;  and  scores  of  dirks  had  then  been  plunged  into  the 
wretch's  body."*^  By  the  mountaineers  such  an  act  was 
probably  regarded  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  patriarchal 
jurisdiction.  To  the  Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that  peo* 
pie  among  whom  such  things  were  done  and  were  approved 
ought  to  be  treated  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  snared  by 
any  device,  and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  He  was  well 
read  in  history,  and  doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had, 
in  his  own  and  other  coimtries,  dealt  with  such  banditti. 
He  doubtless  knew  with  what  energy  and  what  severity 
James  ths  Fifth  had  put  down  the  mosstroopers  of  the 
border,  how  the  chief  of  Henderland  had  been  hung  over 
the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  prepared  a  banquet 
fiir  the  king;  how  John  Armstrong  and  his  thirty-six 
hoisemen,  when  they  came  forth  to  welcome  their  sov- 
ereign, had  scarcely  been  allowed  time  to  say  a  single 
prayer  before  they  were  all  tied  up  and  turned  oflE  Nor 
probably  was  the  secretary  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
which  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the  ecclesiastical  state 
of  outlaws.  The  eulogists  of  that  great  pontiiBf  tell  us 
that  there  was  one  formidable  gang  which  could  not  be 
dislodged  from  a  stronghold  among  ^the  Apennines. 
Beasts  of  burden  were  therefore  loaded  with  poisoned  food 

*  Dalrjmple,  in  bia  Memoirs,  relates  this  story,  without  referring  to  any 
antfaoritj:.  His  authority  probably  was  &mily  tradition.  Tbat  reports  were 
omaii  in  1692  of  horrible  crimes  committed  by  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
if  certain  from  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  '*  They  had  mdeed  been  guilty 
of  many  black  murthers,"  were  Burnet's  words  written  in  1698.  He  after- 
wiid  softened  down  this  expression. 
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and  wine,  and  sent  by  a  road  which  ran  close  to  the  fast- 
ness. The  robbers  sallied  forth,  seized  the  prej,  feasted 
and  died ;  and  the  pious  old  Pope  exulted  greatlj  when 
he  heard  that  the  corpses  of  thirty  ruffians,  who  had  been 
the  terror  of  many  peaceM  villages,  had  been  found  lying 
among  the  mules  and  packages.  The  plans  of  the  Master 
of  Stair  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  James  and  of  Six- 
tus ;  and  the  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers  furnished,  what 
seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carrying  those 
plans  into  effect  Mere  rebellion,  indeed,  he  could  have 
easily  pardoned.  On  Jacobites,  as  Jacobites,  he  never 
showed  any  inclination  to  bear  hard.  He  hated  the  High- 
landers, not  as  enemies  of  this  or  that  dynasty,  but  as  ene- 
mies of  law,  of  industry,  and  of  trade.  In  his  private 
coirespondence  he  applied  to  them  the  short  and  terrible 
form  of  words  in  which  the  implacable  Soman  pronounced 
the  doom  of  Carthage.  His  project  was  no  less  than  this, 
that  the  whole  hill  country,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  should  be  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ; 
that  the  Gamerons,  the  Macleans,  and  all  the  branches  of 
the  race  of  Macdonald,  should  be  rooted  out.  He  there- 
fore looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  reconcili- 
atioD,  and,  while  others  were  hoping  that  a  little  money 
would  set  every  thing  right,  hinted  very  intelligibly  his 
opinion  that  whatever  money  was  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
clans  would  be  best  laid  out  in  the  form  of  bullets  and 
bayonets.  To  the  last  moment  he  continued  to  flatter  him* 
seU*  that  the  rebels  would  be  obstinate,  and  would  thus 
furnish  him  with  a  plea  for  accomplishing  that  great  so- 
cial revolution  on  which  his  heart  was  set*  The  letter 
is  still  extant  in  which  he  directed  the  commander  of  the 

*  That  the  plan  originaUj  framed  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  such  as  I 
have  represented  it,  is  clear  from  parts  of  his  letters  which  arc  quoted  in 
the  Report  of  1695,  and  from  his  letters  to  Breadalbano  of  October  27, 
December  2,  and  December  3,  1691.  Of  these  letters  to  Breadalbane,  the 
last  two  are  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  The  first  is  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Burton's  valuable  History  of  Scotland  "  It  appeared,** 
says  Burnet  (ii.  157),  **  that  a  black  design  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  ofi'tbe 
men  of  Glencoe,  but  a  great  many  more  dans,  reckoned  to  be  in  all  above 
six  thousand  persons." 
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Ibroes  in  Scotland  how  to  act  if  the  Jacobite  chiefe  should 
not  come  in  before  the  end  of  December.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  terrible  in  the  calmness  and  conciseness 
with  which  the  instructions  are  given.  ''  Your  troops  will 
destroy  entirely  the  ooimtry  of  Lochaber,  Lochiel's  lands, 
Keppoch'Sy  Glengarry's  and  Glencoe's.  Yoxfr  power  shall 
be  hurge  enough.  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the 
government  with  prisoners."* 

This  dispatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when  news  ar- 
rived in  London  that  the  rebel  chiefi,  after  holding  out 
long,  had  at  last  appeared  before  the  sheri£&  and  taken 
the  oaths.  Lochiel,  the  most  eminent  man  among  them, 
had  not  only  declared  that  he  would  live  and  die  a  true 
subject  to  King  William,  but  had  announced  his  intention 
of  visiting  England,  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to 
kiss  his  majesty's  hand.  In  London  it  was  announced  * 
exultingly  that  every  clan,  without  exception,  had  submit- 
ted in  time ;  and  the  announcement  was  generally  thought 
most  satis&ctory.f  But  the  Master  of  Stair  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  The  Highlands  were  then  to  continue  to  be 
what  they  had  been,  the  shame  and  curse  of  Scotland.  A 
golden  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  law  had 
been  suffered  to  escape,  and  might  never  return.  If  only 
the  Macdonalds  would  have  stood  out,  nay,  if  an  example 
could  but  have  been  made  of  the  two  worst  Macdonalds, 
Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  it  would  liave  been  something. 
But  it  seemed  even  that  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  marauders 
who  in  any  well-governed  coimtry  would  have  been  hanged 
thirty  years  before,  were  safe.j:  While  the  Master  was 
brooding  over  thoughts  like  these,  Argyle  brought  him 
some  comfort.  The  report  that  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the 
oaths  within  the  prescribed  time  was  erroneous.  The  sec- 
retary was  consoled.  One  clan,  then,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  government,  and  that  clan  the  most  lawless  of  alL    One 

*  This  letter  Ss  in  the  Report  of  1695. 

t  London  Grazette,  January  14  and  18,  169^ 

j  "  I  could  have  wished  the  Macdonalds  had  not  divided ;  and  I  am  sorry 
ihat  Keppoch  and  Mackian  of  Glenco  are  safe/'— Letter  of  the  Master  of 
8Uir  to  Levingstone,  Jan.  9,  1694,  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1695. 
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great  act  of  justice,  nay,  of  charity,  might  be  performed. 
One  terrible  and  memorable  example  might  be  given.''^ 

Yet  there  was  a  difficulty.  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the 
oaths.  He  had  taken  them,  indeed,  too  late  to  be  entitled 
to  plead  the  letter  of  the  royal  promise ;  but  the  fact  that 
he  had  taken  them  was  one  which  evidently  ought  not  to 
have  been  concealed  from  those  who  were  to  decide  his 
fate.  By  a  dark  intrigue,  of  which  the  history  is  but  im- 
perfectly known,  but  which  was,  in  all  probability,  directed 
by  the  Master  of  Stair,  the  evidence  of  Mao  lan's  tardy 
submission  was  suppressed.  The  certificate  which  the 
Sheriff  of  Argyleshire  had  transmitted  to  the  GouncQ 
at  Edinburgh  was  never  laid  before  the  board,  but 
was  privately  submitted  to  some  persons  high  in  of- 
fice, and  particularly  to  Lord  President  Stair,  the  &r 
'  ther  of  the  secretary.  These  persons  pronounced  the  cer- 
tificate irregular,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  null,  and  it  was 
canceled. 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming,  in  concert 
with  Breadalbane  and  Argyle,  a  plan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  people  of  Glencoe.  It  was  necessary  to  take  the 
king's  pleasure,  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  details  of  what  was 
to  be  done,  but  as  to  the  question  whether  Mac  Ian  and  his 
people  should  or  should  not  bo  treated  as  rebels  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  Master  of  Stair  found  no 
difficulty  in  the  royal  closet  William  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never  heard  the  Glencoe  men  mentioned  except  as 
banditti.  He  knew  that  they  had  not  come  in  by  the 
prescribed  day.  That  they  had  come  in  after  that  day  he 
did  not  know.  If  he  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter,  he 
must  have  thought  that  so  &ir  an  opportunity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  devastations  and  depredations  from  which  a  quiet 
and  industrious  population  had  sufiered  so  much  ought 
not  to  be  lost 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature.  He  signed 
it,  but,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted,  did  not  read  it.  Who- 
ever has  seen  any  thing  of  public  business,  knows  that 

*  Letter  of  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Levingstone,  Jan.  11,  1691,  quoted  in 
the  Report  of  1695. 
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princes  aiid  ininistois  daily  edgn,  and  indeed  mnst  sign, 
docomenta  which  they  have  not  read :  and  of  all  documents, 
a  document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of  mountaineera,  liy- 
ing  in  a  wilderness  not  set  down  in  any  map,  was  least 
likely  to  interest  a  sovereign  whose  mind  was  full  of 
schemes  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might  depend.* 
But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  he  read  the  order  to 
which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
blaming  hinu  That  order,  directed  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  Scotland,  runs  thus :  '^  As  for  Mac  Ian  of 
Glencoe  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  other  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves.'' 
These  words  naturally  bear  a  sense  perfectly  innocent,  and 
would,  but  for  the  horrible  event  which  followed,  have 
been  imiversally  understood  in  that  sense.  It  is  undoubt* 
edly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government  to  extir- 
pate gangs  of  thieves.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
thief  ought  to  be  treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or 
even  that  every  thief  ought  to  be  publicly  executed  after 
a  £dr  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a  gang,  ought  to  be 
completely  broken  up,  and  that  whatever  severity  is  indis* 
pensably  necessary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If  Will- 
iam had  read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were  submit- 
ted to  him  by  his  secretary,  he  would  probably  have  \m- 
derstood  them  to  mean  that  Glencoe  was  to  be  occupied  by 
troops,  that  resistance,  if  resistance  were  attempted,  was  to 
be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  that  severe  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading  members  of  the  clan 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes, 
that  some  active  young  freebooters,  who  were  more  used 
to  handle  the  broad  sword  than  the  plow,  and  who  did  not 
seem  likely  to  settle  down  into  quiet  laborers,  were  to  be 

*  Bnmet,  in  1693,  wrote  thus  about  William : — "He  suflbra  matters  to 
nm  till  there  is  a  great  heap  of  papers;  and  then  he  signs  them  as  much 
too  fast  as  he  was  before  too  slow  in  dispatching  them." — ^Burnet  MS.  HarL 
6584.  There  is  no  sign  either  of  procrastination  or  of  undue  haste  in  Wil- 
liam's correspondence  with  Heinsius.  The  truth  is,  that  the  king  under- 
stood Continental  politics  thoroughly,  and  gave  his  whole  mind  to  them. 
To  English  business  he  attended  less,  and  to  Scotch  business  least  of  alL 
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sent  to  tlie  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  otbers  were 
to  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations,  and  that 
those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their 
native  valley  were  to  be  disarmed  and  required  to  give 
hostages  for  good  behavior.  A  plan  very  nearly  resem- 
bling this  had,  we  know,  actually  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  the  political  circles  of  Edinburg  *  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  William  would  have  deserved  wdl 
of  his  people  if  he  had,  in  this  manner,  extirpated  not 
only  the  tribe  of  Mac  Ian,  but  every  Highland  tribe  whose 
calling  was  to  steal  cattle  and  bum  houses. 

The  extirpation  planned  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  of 
a  different  kind.  His  design  was  to  butcher  the  whole 
race  of  thieves,  the  whole  damnable  race.  Such  was  the 
language  in  which  his  hatred  vented  itself  He  studied 
the  geography  of  the  wild  ooimtry  which  surrounded 
Glencoe,  and  made  his  arrangements  with  infernal  skilL 
If  possible,  the  blow  must  be  quick,  and  crushing,  and 
altogether  unexpected.  But  if  Mac  Ian  should  apprehend 
danger  and  should  attempt  to  take  refhge  in  the  territories 
of  his  neighbors,  he  must  find  every  road  barred.  The 
pass  of  Rannoch  must  be  secured.  The  Laird  of  Weems, 
who  was  powerful  in  Strath  Tay,  must  be  told  that,  if  he 
harbors  the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  Breadalbane 
promised  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  on  one  side, 
Mac  Galium  More  on  another.  It  was  fortunate,  the  seo- 
retary  wrote,  that  it  was  winter.  This  was  the  time  to 
maul  the  wretches.  The  nights  were  so  long,  the  mount- 
ain-tops so  cold  and  stormy,  that  even  the  hardiest  men 
could  not  long  bear  exposure  to  the  open  air  without  a 
roof  or  a  spark  of  fire.  That  the  women  and  the  children 
could  find  shelter  in  the  desert  was  quite  impossible. 
While  he  wrote  thus,  no  thought  that  he  was  committing 
a  great  wickedness  crossed  his  mind.  He  was  happy  in 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  Duty,  justice,  nay, 
charity  and  mercy,  were  the  names  imder  which  he  dis* 

*  Impartial  Account,  1695. 
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guiaed  his  cnielt7 ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  improbable  that 
the  dJBgqifle  imposed  upon  himself  * 

Hill|  who  command^  the  forces  assembled  at  Fort  Will- 
iam, was  not  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  design. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  humane  man ;  he  was  much  dis- 
tressed when  he  learned  that  the  government  was  deter- 
mined on  severity ;  and  it  was  prob&bly  thought  that  his 
heart  might  fidl  him  in  the  most  critical  moment  He  was 
directed  to  put  a  strong  detachment  under  the  orders  of 
his  second  in  command,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton.  To 
Hamilton  a  significant  hint  was  conveyed  that  he  had  now 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  establishing  his  character  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Of  the  troops  intrusted  to  him,  a  large  proportion  were 
Campbells,  and  belonged  to  a  regiment  lately  raised  by 
Argyle,  and  called  by  Argyle's  name.  It  was  probably 
thought  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  humanity  might  prove 
too  strong  for  the  mere  habit  of  military  obedience,  and 
that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  hearts  which  had  not 
been  ulcerated  by  a  feud  such  as  had  long  raged  between 
ihe  people  of  Mac  Ian  and  the  people  of  Mac  Callum  More. 

Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  against  the  Glencoe  men 
and  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  act  would 
probably  not  have  wanted  apologists,  and  most  certainly 
would  not  have  wanted  precedents.  But  the  Master  of 
Stair  had  strongly  recommended  a  different  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. K  the  least  alarm  were  given,  the  nest  of  robbers 
would  be  found  empty ;  and  to  hunt  them  down  in  so 
wild  a  region  would,  even  with  all  the  help  that  Breadal- 
bane  and  Argyle  could  give,  be  a  long  and  difficult  busi- 
ness. "Better,"  he  wrote,  "  not  meddle  with  them,  than 
meddle  to  no  purpose.  When  the  thing  is  resolved,  let 
it  be  secret  and  sudden."t  He  was  obeyed ;  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  Glencoe  men  should  perish,  not  by 
military  execution,  but  by  the  most  dastardly  and  per- 
fidious form  of  assassination. 

*  See  his  letters  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1695,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Kaanore  of  Glencoe. 
t  Bapott  of  1695. 
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On  the  first  of  February  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers 
of  Argyle's  regiment,  commanded  by  a  captain  named 
Campbell,  and  a  lieutenant  named  Lindsay,  marched  to 
Glencoe.  Captain  Campbell  was  commonly  called  in  Scot- 
land Glenlyon,  from  the  pass  in  which  his  property  lay. 
He  had  every  qualification  for  the  service  on  which  he  was 
employed,  an  unblushing  forehead,  a  smooth,  lying  tongue, 
and  a  heart  of  adamant.  He  was  also  one  of  the  few 
Campbells  who  were  likely  to  be  trusted  and  welcomed 
by  the  Macdonalds ;  for  his  niece  was  manied  to  'Alex- 
ander, the  second  son  of  Mac  Ian. 

The  sight  of  the  red  coats  approaching  caused  some 
anxiety  among  the  population  of  the  valley.  John,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  chie^  came,  accompanied  by  twenty 
clansmen,  to  meet  the  strangers,  and  asked  what  this  visit 
meant  Lieutenant  Lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiers 
came  as  friends,  and  wanted  nothing  but  quarters.  They 
were  kindly  received,  and  were  lodged  under  the  thatched 
roofe  of  the  little  commimity.  Glenlyon  and  several  of 
his  men  were  taken  into  the  house  of  a  tacksman  who  was 
named,  from  the  cluster  of  cabins  over  which  he  exercised 
authority,  Inverriggen.  Lindsay  was  accommodated  nearer 
to  the  abode  of  the  old  chief.  Auchintriater,  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  clan,  who  governed  the  small  hamlet 
of  Auchnaion,  found  room  there  for  a  party  commanded 
by  a  sergeant  named  Barbour.  Provisions  were  liberally 
supplied.  There  was  no  want  of  beef,  which  had  probably 
fattened  in  distant  pastures;  nor  was  any  payment  de- 
manded ;  for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic  ma- 
rauders rivaled  the  Bedouins.  During  twelve  days  the 
soldiers  lived  familiarly  with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old 
Mac  Ian,  who  had  before  felt  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  government,  seems  to 
have  been  pleased  with  the  visit.  The  oflBcers  passed  much 
of  their  time  with  him  and  his  family.  The  long  evenings 
were  cheerfully  spent  by  the  peat  fire  with  the  help  of 
some  packs  of  cards  which  had  found  their  way  to  that  re- 
mote comer  of  the  world,  and  of  some  French  brandy 
which  was  probably  part  of  James's  farewell  gifl  to  his 
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Highland  sapporters.  Glenljon  appeared  to  be  wannly 
attached  to  his  niece  and  her  husband  Alexander.  Every 
day  he  came  to  their  house  to  take  his  morning  draught 
Meanwhile  he  observed  with  minute  attention  all  the 
avenues  by  which,  when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should 
be  given,  the  Macdonalds  might  attempt  to  escape  to  the 
hills ;  and  he  reported  the  result  of  his  observations  to 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
teenth of  February  for  the  deed.  He  hoped  that,  before 
that  time,  he  should  reach  Glencoe  with  four  hundred  men, 
and  should  have  stopped  all  the  earths  in  which  the  old 
fox  and  his  two  ctibs— so  Mac  Ian  and  his  two  were 
nicknamed  by  the  murderers— could  take  reftige.  But, 
at  five  precisely,  whether  Hamilton  had  arrived  or  not, 
Glenlyon  was  to  fidl  on,  and  to  slay  every  Macdonald  under 
seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made 
alow  progress,  and  were  long  after  their  time.  While 
they  were  contending  with  the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon 
was  supping  and  playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he 
meant  to  butcher  before  daybreak.  He  and  Lieutenant 
Lindsay  had  engaged  themselves  to  dine  with  the  old  chief 
on  the  morrow. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that  some  evil 
was  intended  crossed  the  mind  of  the  chiefs  eldest  son. 
The  soldiers  were  evidently  in  a  restless  state ;  and  some 
of  them  uttered  strange  cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were 
overheard  whispering.  "  I  do  not  like  this  job,"  one  of 
them  muttered.  "I  should  be  glad  to  fight  the  Macdon- 
alds. But  to  kill  men  in  their  beds — ^"  "  We  must  do  as 
we  are  bid,"  answered  another  voice.  "  If  there  is  any 
thing  wrong,  our  officers  must  answer  for  it"  John  Mac- 
donald was  so  uneasy  that,  soon  after  midnight,  he  went 
to  Glenlyon's  quarters.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  were  all  up, 
and  seemed  to  be  getting  their  arms  ready  for  action.  John, 
much  alarmed,  asked  what  these  preparations  meant 
Glenlyon  was  profuse  of  fiiendly  assurances.  "  Some  of 
Glengarry's  people  have  been  harrying  the  country.    We 
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are  getting  ready  to  marcli  against  them.  You  are  quite 
safe.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you  were  in  any  danger,  I 
should  not  have  given  a  hint  to  your  brother  Sandy  and 
his  wife  ?"  John's  suspicions  were  quieted.  He  returned 
to  his  house,  and  lay  down  to  rest 

It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and  his  men 
were  still  some  miles  off;  and  the  avenues  which  they 
were  to  have  secured  were  open.  But  the  orders  which 
Glenlyon  had  received  were  plrecise ;  and  he  began  to  ex- 
ecute them  at  the  little  village  where  he  was  himself  quar- 
tered. His  host  Inverriggen  and  nine  other  Macdonalds 
were  dragged  out  of  their  beds,  boxmd  hand  and  foot,  and 
murdered.  A  boy  twelve  years  old  clung  round  the 
captain's  legs,  and  bagged  hard  for  life.  He  would  do  any 
thing :  he  would  go  any  where  :  he  would  fellow  Glenlyon 
round  the  world.  Even  Glenlyon,  it  is  said,  showed  signs 
of  relenting:  but  a  ruffian  named  Drummond  shot  the 
child  dead. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auchintriater  was  rxp 
early  that  morning,  and  was  sitting  with  eight  of  his 
femily  roTmd  the  fire,  when  a  volley  of  musketry  laid  him 
and  seven  of  his  companions  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor. 
His  brother,  who  alone  had  escaped  unhurt,  called  to  Ser- 
geant Barbour,  who  commanded  tlie  slayers,  and  asked  as 
a  fevor  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  open  air.  **  Well,"  said 
the  sergeant,  "I  will  do  you  that  favor  for  the  sake  of 
your  meat  which  I  have  eaten."  The  mountaineer,  bold, 
athletic,  and  favored  by  the  darkness,  came  forth,  rushed 
on  the  soldiers  who  were  about  to  level  their  pieces  at 
him,  flung  his  plaid  over  their  faces,  and  was  gone  in  a 
moment 

Meanwhile,  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
old  chie^  and  had  asked  for  admission  in  friendly 
language.  The  door  was  opened.  Mac  Ian,  while  put- 
ting on  his  clothes  and  calling  to  his  servants  to  bring 
some  refreshment  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  through 
the  head.  Two  of  his  attendants  were  slain  with  him. 
His  wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in  such  finery  as  the 
princesses  of  the  rude  Highland  glens  were  accustomed  to 
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wear.  The  aaBaBmiifl  pulled  off  her  clothes  and  trinkets. 
The  lings  were  not  easily  taken  from  her  fingers :  but  a 
soldier  tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on  the 
fi>llowing  day. 

The  statesman  to  whom  chiefly  this  great  crime  is  to  be 
asoribedf  had  planned  it  with  consummate  ability :  but  the 
execution  was  complete  in  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infamy. 
A  succession  of  blunders  saved  three-fourths  of  the  Glen- 
ooe  men  from  the  &te  of  thdr  chief  All  the  moral  qual- 
ities which  fit  men  to  bear  a  part  in  a  massacre  Hamilton 
and  Glenlyon  possessed  in  perfection.  But  neither  seems 
to  have  had  much  professional  skilL  Hamilton  had  ar* 
ranged  his  plan  without  making  allowance  for  bad 
weather,  and  this  in  a  country  and  at  a  season  when  the 
weather  was  very  likely  to  be  bad.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Ibx  earths,  as  he  called  them,  were  not  stopped  in 
time.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  committed  the  error  of  dis- 
patching their  hosts  with  fire  arms  instead  of  using  the 
cold  steeL  The  peal  and  fiiash  of  gun  after  gun  gave  no- 
tice, from  three  different  parts  of  the  valley  at  once,  that 
murder  was  doing.  From  fifty:  cottages  the  half*naked 
peasantry  fled  xmder  cover  of  the  night  to  the  recesses  of 
their  paUiless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mac  Ian,  who  had 
been  espesdally  marked  out  for  destruction,  contrived  to 
escape.  They  were  roused  from  sleep  by  faithful  servants. 
John,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had  become  the 
patriarch  of  his  tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling  just  as  twenty 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  marched  up  to  it  It  was 
broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived.  He  found  the 
work  not  even  half  performed.  About  thirty  corpses 
lay  wallowing  in  blood  on  the  dunghills  before  the 
doors.  One  or  two  women  were  seen  among  the  nimiber, 
and,  a  yet  more  fearful  and  piteous  sight,  a  little  hand, 
which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult  of  the  butchery  from 
some  infant.  One  aged  Macdonald  was  found  alive.  He 
was  probably  too  infirm  to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above 
seventy,  was  not  included  in  the  orders  imder  which 
Glenlyon  had  acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the  old  man  in 
cold  blood.    The  deserted  hamlets  were  then  set  on  fire ; 
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and  the  troops  departed,  driying  away  with  them  many 
sheep  and  goats,  nine  hundred  kine,  and  two  hxmdred  of 
the  small  shaggy  ponies  of  the  Highlands. 

It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be  believed,  that  tlie 
sufferings  of  the  fugitives  were  t^iible.  How  many  old 
men,  how  many  women  with  babes  in  their  annsi  sank 
down  and  slept  their  last  sleep  in  the  snow;  how  many, 
having  crawled,  spent  with  toil  and  hunger,  into  nooks 
among  the  precipices,  died  in  those  dark  holes,  and  wero 
picked  to  the  bone  by  the  mountain  ravens,  can  never  be 
known.  But  it  is  probable  that  those  who  perished  by 
cold,  weariness,  and  want,  were  not  less  numerous  than  those 
who  were  slain  by  the  amamina  When  the  troops  had  re- 
tired, the  Macdonalds  crept  out  of  the  caverns  of  Glenooe, 
ventured  back  to  the  spot  where  the  huts  had  formerly 
stood,  collected  the  scorched  corpses  from  among  the 
fimoTring  ruins,  and  performed  some  rude  rites  of  sepul- 
ture. The  tradition  runs  that  the  hereditary  bard  of 
the  tribe  took  his  seat  on  a  rock  which  overhung  the 
place  of  slaughter,  and  poured  forth  a  long  lament  over 
his  murdered  brethren  and  his  desolate  home.  Eighty 
years  later  that  sad  dirge  was  still  repeated  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  valley.* 

The  survivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they  had  es- 
caped the  shot  and  the  sword  only  to  perish  by  fiEunine. 
The  whole  domain  was  a  waste.  Houses,  barns,  furniture, 
implements  of  husbandry,  herds,  flocks,  horses,  were  gone. 
Many  months  must  elapse  before  the  clan  would  be  able 
to  raise  on  its  own  ground  the  means  of  supporting  even 
the  most  miserable  existence.f 

*  Deposition  of  Ronald  Macdonald  in  the  Report  of  1695 ;  LettoTB  from 
the  Mountains,  May  17, 1773.  I  quote  Mrs.  Grant's  authoritj  onlj  for  what 
she  herself  heard  and  saw.  Her  account  of  the  massacre  was  written  ap- 
parently without  the  assistance  of  books,  and  is  grossly  inoorrect.  Indeed, 
she  makes  a  mistake  of  two  years  as  to  the  date. 

f  I  have  taken  the  account  of  the  Massacro  of  Glenooe  chiefly  from  the 
Report  of  1695,  and  from  the  Gallicnus  Redivivus.  An  unlearned,  and  in- 
deed a  learned,  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  the  Jacobites  should 
have  selected  so  strange  a  title  for  a  pamphlet  on  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
The  explanation  will  bo  found  in  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Gallienni^  preserved 
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It  may  be  thought  strange  that  these  events  should  not 
have  been  instantly  followed  by  a  burst  of  execration  fiom 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  feet,  however,  is 
that  years  elapsed  before  the  public  indignation  was  thor- 
oughly awakened,  and  that  months  elapsed  before  the 
blackest  part  of  the  story  found  credit  even  among  the 
enemies  of  the  government.  That  the  massacre  should 
not  hstve  been  mentioned  in  the  London  Gazettes,  in  the 
Monthly  Mercuries,  which  were  scarcely  less  courtly  than 
the  Gazettes,  or  in  pamphlets  licensed  by  official  censors, 
is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  that  no  allusion  to  it  should 
be  found  in  private  journals  and  letters,  written  by  per- 
sons free  from  all  restraint,  may  seem  extraordinary. 
There  is  not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  Evelyn's  Diary.  In 
Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  is  a  remarkable  entry  made  five 
weeks  after  the  butchery.  The  letters  frx>m  Scotland,  he 
says,  described  that  kingdom  as  perfectly  tranquil,  except 
that  there  was  still  some  grumbling  about  ecclesiastical 
questions.  The  Dutch  ministers  regularly  reported  all  the 
Scotch  news  to  their  government.  They  thought  it  worth 
while,  about  this  time,  to  mention  that  a  collier  had  been 
taken  by  a  privateer  near  Berwick,  that  the  Edinburg 
mail  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a  tongue  seven- 
teen feet  long,  and  seven  feet  broad,  had  been  stranded  near 
Aberdeen.  But  it  is  not  hinted  in  any  of  their  dispatches 
that  there  was  any  rumor  of  any  extraordinary  occurrence 
in  the  Highlands.  Beports  that  some  of  the  Macdonalds 
had  been  slain  did  indeed,  in  and  about  three  weeks,  travel 
through  Edinburg  up  to  London.  But  these  reports 
were  vague  and  contradictory;  and  the  very  worst  of 
them  was  far  from  coming  up  to  the  horrible  truth.  The 
Whig  version  of  the  story  was  that  the  old  robber  Mac  Ian 

by  TrebeUms  Pollio  in  the  Life  of  Ingenuus.  Ingenuiis  had  raised  a  rebel- 
lion in  Moesia.  He  was  defeated  and  killed.  Gallienns  ordered  the  whole 
province  to  be  laid  waste,  and  wrote  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  language 
to  which  that  of  the  Master  of  Stair  bore  but  too  much  resemblance.  "  Non 
mihi  satis&cies  si  tantum  annates  occidehs,  quos  et  fors  belli  interimere  po- 
tuiaset  Perimendus  est  omnis  sexus  virilis.  Occidendus  est  quicimque 
maledizit.  Occidendus  est  qaicunque  male  Tohiit  Lacera.  Occide.  Con- 
dde." 

IV.  N 
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had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  soldiers,  that  he  had  been 
caught  in  his  own  snare,  and  that  he  and  some  of  his  clan 
had  fallen  sword  in  hand.  The  Jacobite  version,  written 
at  Edinburg  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  appeared  in  the 
Paris  Gazette  of  the  seventh  of  April.  Glenlyon,  it  was 
said,  had  been  sent  with  a  detachment  from  Ai^gyle's  regi- 
ment, under  cover  of  darkness,  to  surprise  the  inhabitants 
of  Glencoe,  and  had  killed  thirty-six  men  and  boys  and 
four  women.*  In  this  there  was  nothing  very  strange  or 
shocking.  A  night  attack  on  a  gang  of  freebooters  oc- 
cupying a  strong  natural  fortress  may  be  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate military  operation ;  and,  in  the  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion of  such  an  attack,  the  most  humane  man  may  b6  so 
unfortunate  as  to  shoot  a  woman  or  a  child.  The  circum- 
stances which  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  slaughter 
of  Glencoe,  the  breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hospitality, 
the  twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  conviviality,  of 
morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of  health-drinking,  of  card- 
playing,  were  not  mentioned  by  the  Edinburg  corre- 
spondent of  the  Paris  Gazette ;  and  we  may  therefore  confi- 
dently infer  that  those  circumstances  were  as  yet  unknown 
even  to  inquisitive  and  busy  malcontents  residing  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  spot  where 
the  deed  had  been  done.  In  the  south  of  the  island 
the  matter  produced,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged, 
scarcely  any  sensation.  To  the  Londoner  of  those  days 
Appin  was  what  CalFraria  or  Borneo  is  to  us.  He  was  not 
more  moved  by  hearing  that  some  Highland  thieves  had 
been  surprised  and  killed,  than  we  are  by  hearing  that  a 
band  of  Amakosah  cattle-stealers  has  been  cut  off,  or  that 
a  bark  full  of  Malay  pirates  has  been  sunk.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  nothing  had  been  done  in  Glencoe  beyond 
what  was  doing  in  many  other  glens.  There  had  been  a 
night  brawl,  one  of  a  hundred  night  brawls,  between  the 
Macdonalds  and  the  Campbells;  and  the  Campbells  had 
knocked  the  Macdonalds  on  the  head. 

By  slow  degrees  the  whole  truth  came  out     From  a 

*  What  T  have  called  tho  Wliig  version  of  the  story  is  givon,  as  well  as 
tho  Jacobito  version,  in  tho  Paris  Gazette  of  April  7,  1692. 
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letter  written  at  Edinburg  about  two  months  after  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  it  appears  that  the  horrible 
story  was  already  current  among  the  Jacobites  of  that  city. 
In  the  summer  Argyle's  regiment  was  quartered  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  some  of  the  men  made  strange  con- 
fessions, over  their  ale,  about  what  they  had  been  forced  to 
do  in  the  preceding  winter.  The  non-jurors  soon  got  hold 
of  the  clew,  and  followed  it  resolutely ;  their  secret  presses 
went  to  work ;  and  at  length,  near  a  year  after  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  it  was  published  to  the  world.*  But 
the  world  was  long  incredulous.  The  habitual  mendacity 
of  the  Jacobite  libelers  had  brought  on  them  an  appro- 
priate punishment.  Now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they 
told  the  truth,  they  were  supposed  to  be  romancing.  They 
complained  bitterly  that  the  story,  though  perfectly  au- 
thentic, was  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  factious  lief  So 
late  as  the  year  1696,  Hickes,  in  a  tract  in  which  ho  en- 
deavored to  defend  his  darling  talc  of  the  Theban  legion 
against  the  unanswerable  argument  drawn  from  the  silence 
of  historians,  remarked  that  it  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  historian  would  make  mention  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe.  There  were  in  England,  he  said,  many 
thousands  of  well-educated  men  who  had  never  heard  of 
that  massacre,  or  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  fablcf 

Nevertheless,  the  punishment  of  some  of  the  guilty  be- 
gan very  early.  Hill,  who  indeed  can  hardly  be  called 
guilty,  was  much  disturbed.  Breadalbane,  hardened  as  he 
was,  felt  the  stings  of  conscience  or  the  dread  of  retribu- 
tion. A  few  days  after  the  Macdonalds  had  returned  to 
their  old  dwelling-place,  his  steward  visitedthe  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Glencoe,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  sons  of 
the  murdered  chief  to  sign  a  paper  declaring  that  they  held 

♦  I  believe  that  the  circumstances  which  give  so  peculiar  a  character  of 
atrocity  to  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  were  first  pubhshod  in  print  bj  Charles 
Leslie  in  the  Appendix  to  his  answer  to  the  king.  The  date  of  Leslie's  an- 
swer IS  1692.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  date  of  1692  was 
then  used  down  to  what  we  should  call  the  25th  of  March,  1693.  .Leshe's 
book  contains  some  remaks  on  a  sermon  bj  Tillotson  which  was  not 
printed  till  November,  1692.    The  Gallienus  Redivivus  speedily  followed. 

t  Gallienus  Redivivu&  %  Hickes  on  Burnet  and  Tillotson,  1695. 
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the  earl  guiltless  of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed.  They 
were  assured  that,  if  they  would  do  this,  all  his  lordship's 
great  influence  should  be  employed  to  obtain  for  them 
fix>m  the  Crown  a  free  pardon  and  a  remission  of  all  for- 
feitures.* Glenlyon  did  his  best  to  assume  an  air  of  un- 
concern. He  made  his  appearance  in  the  most  fashionable 
coffee-house  in  Edinburg,  and  talked  loudly  and  self-com- 
placently  about  the  important  service  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  among  the  mountains.  Some  of  his  soldiers, 
however,  who  observed  him  closely,  whispered  that  all  this 
bravery  was  put  on.  He  was  not  the  man  that  he  had 
been  before  that  night.  The  form  of  his  countenance  was 
changed.  In  all  places,  at  all  hours,  whether  he  waked  or 
slept,  Olencoe  was  for  ever  before  him.f 

But,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb  Breadal- 
bane,  whatever  specters  might  haunt  Glenlyon,  the  Master 
of  Stair  had  neither  fear  nor  remorse.  He  was  indeed 
mortified :  but  he  was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders  of 
Hamilton  and  by  the  escape  of  so  many  of  the  damnable 
breed.  *'  Do  right  and  fear  nobody,"  such  is  the  language 
of  his  letters.  "  Can  there  be  a  more  sacred  duty  than  to 
rid  the  country  of  thieving  ?  The  only  thing  that  I  re- 
gret is,  that  any  got  away.":]: 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely  ignorant,  in 
all  probability,  of  the  details  of  the  crime  which  has  cast 
a  dark  shade  over  his  glory,  had  set  out  for  the  Continent, 
leaving  the  queen  his  vicegerent  in  England.§ 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  departure  if  he 
had  been  aware  that  the  French  government  had,  during 
some  time,  been  making  great  preparations  for  a  descent 
on  our  island.!     An  event  had  t^en  place  which  had 

♦  Report  of  1695.  f  Gallionus  Rediviviis. 

X  Report  of  1605.  g  London  Grazetto,  March  7,  169K 

I  Burnet  (u.  93),  says  that  the  king  was  not  at  this  time  informed  of  the 
intentions  of  the  French  Government  Ralph  contradicts  Burnet  with  great 
asperity.  But  that  Burnet  was  in  the  right  was  proved  beyond  dispute  by 
WilliamB's  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  So  late  as  ^i^-^t  William  wrote 
thus :  **  Je  ne  puis  vons  dissimuler  quo  jo  commence  4  apprchender  uno  de- 
Bccnte  en  Angletcrro,  qnoiquc  je  nu'aye  pu  lo  croire  d'abord :  mais  les  avia 
sout  si  multiplies  de  tons  les  cot^  ct  acoompagnes  de  tant  de  particularity 
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changed  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  Lonyois 
was  no  more.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  military 
administration  of  his  country  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury :  he  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  two 
wfffs  which  had  enlarged  the  French  territory,  and  had 
filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the  French  arms ;  and 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  third  war  which 
tasked  his  great  powers  to  the  utmost  Between  him  and 
the  celebrated  captains  who  carried  his  plans  into  execu- 
tion there  was  little  harmony.  His  imperious  temper  and 
his  confidence  in  himself  impelled  him  to  interfere  too 
much  with  the  conduct  of  troops  in  the  field,  even  when 
those  troops  were  commanded  by  Condd,  by  Turenne,  or 
by  Luxemburg.  But  he  was  the  greatest  adjutant-general, 
the  greatest  quartermaster-general,  the  greatest  commis- 
sary-general, that  Europe  had  seen.  He  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  disciplining, 
distributing,  equipping,  and  provisioning  armies.  In 
spite,  however,  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  services,  he  had  be- 
come odious  to  Lewis  and  to  her  who  governed  Lewis.  On 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  king  and  the  minister  trans- 
acted business  together,  the  ill-humor  on  both  sides  broke 
violently  forth.  The  servant,  in  his  vexation,  dashed  his 
portfolio  on  the  ground.  The  master,  forgetting,  what  he 
seldom  forgot,  that  a  king  should  be  a  gentleman,  lifted 
his  cane.  Fortunately,  his  wife  was  present  She,  with 
her  usual  prudence,  caught  his  arm.  She  then  got  Louvois 
out  of  the  room,  and  exhorted  him  to  come  back  the  next 
day,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  next  day  he  came ; 
but  with  death  in  his  face.  The  king,  though  full  of  re- 
sentmentj  was  touched  with  pity,  and  advised  Louvois 
to  go  home  and  take  care  of  himselE  That  evening  the 
gr^t  minister  died.* 

Louvois  had  constantly  opposed  all  plans  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England.     His   death  was  therefore  regarded  at 

qu'il  n'cst  plus  gu^re  possible  d'en  douter."  I  quote  from  the  French  trans- 
latioii  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

•  Burnet,  ii.  96,  and  Onslow^s  note;  M^moiree  de  Saint  Simon;  H^moires 
de  Dangeau. 
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Saint  Germains  as  a  fortunate  event*  It  was,  however, 
necessary  to  look  sad,  and  to  send  a  gentleman  to  Y eisaiUes 
with  some  words  of  condolence.  The  messenger  found  the 
gorgeous  circle  of  courtiers  assembled  round  their  master 
on  the  terrace  above  the  orangery.  "  Sir,"  said  Lewis,  in 
a  tone  so  easy  and  cheerful  that  it  filled  all  the  by-standers 
with  amazement,  "  present  my  compliments  and  thanks  to 
the  ELing  and  Queen  of  England,  and  tell  them  that  neither 
my  affairs  nor  theirs  will  go  on  the  worse  for  what  has 
happened."  These  words  were  doubtless  meant  to  inti- 
mate that  the  influence  of  Louvois  had  not  been  exerted 
in  favor  of  the  House  of  Stuart.f  One  compliment,  how- 
ever, a  compliment  which  cost  France  dear,  Lewis  thought 
it  right  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  ablest  servant  The 
Marquess  of  Barbesieux,  son  of  Louvois,  was  placed,  in 
liifl  twenty-fifth  year,  at  the  head  of  the  war  department 
The  young  man  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  abilities, 
and  had  been,  during  some  years,  employed  in  business  of 
f(ravo  importance.  But  his  passions  were  strong;  his 
judpjmont  was  not  ripe;  and  his  sudden  elevation  turned 
hin  \m\(\.  His  manners  gave  general  disgust  Old  officers 
coinphiined  that  ho  kept  them  long  in  his  antechamber 
wliilo  he  wa8  amusing  himself  with  his  spaniels  and  his 
llattercrs.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence  went 
away  disgusted  by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance.  As  was 
natural  at  his  age,  he  valued  power  chiefly  as  the  means 
of  procuring  pleasure.  Millions  of  crowns  were  expended 
on  the  luxurious  villa  where  he  loved  to  forget  the  cares 
of  office  in  gay  conversation,  delicate  cookery,  and  foam- 
ing Champagne.  He  often  pleaded  an  attack  of  fever  as 
an  excuse  for  not  making  his  appearance  at  the  proper 
hour  in  the  royal  closet,  when,  in  truth,  he  had  been  play- 
ing truant  among  his  boon  companions  and  mistresses. 
**The  French  King,"  said  William,  *^has  an  odd  taste. 


•  Lift)  of  James,  ii.  411,  412. 

f  McSmoirca  do  Daiigoau  ;  Memoirea  de  Saint  Simon.  Saint  Simon  was 
on  tho  terrace,  and,  young  as  ho  was,  observed  this  sinpilar  scene  with  an 
eye  which  nothing  escaped. 
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He  chooses  an  old  woman  for  his  mistress,  and  a  young 
man  for  his  minister,"* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louvois,  by  pursuing 
that  course  which  had  made  him  odious  to  the  inmates  of 
Saint  Germains,  had  deserved  well  of  his  country.  He 
was  not  maddened  by  Jacobite  enthusiasm*  He  well  knew 
that  exiles  are  the  worst  of  all  advisers.  He  had  excellent 
information:  he  had  excellent  judgment:  he  calculated 
the  chances;  and  he  saw  that  a  descent  was  likely  to  fail, 
and  to  fail  disastrously  and  disgracefully.  James  might 
well  be  impatient  to  try  the  experiment,  though  the  odds 
should  be  ten  to  one  against  him.  He  might  gain ;  and 
he  could  not  lose.  His  folly  and  obstinacy  had  left  him 
nothing  to  risk.  His  food,  his  drink,  his  lodging,  his 
clothes,  he  owed  to  charity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance  of  recover- 
ing the  three  kingdoms  which  he  had  thrown  away,  he 
should  be  willing  to  stake  what  was  not  his  own,  the 
honor  of  the  French  arms,  the  grandeur  and  the  safety  of 
the  French  monarchy.  To  a  French  statesman  such  a 
wager  might  well  appear  in  a  different  light.  But  Louvois 
was  gone.  His  master  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  James, 
and  determined  to  send  an  expedition  against  £ngland.f 

The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  concerted.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and  that  in  this  camp  all  the  Irish  regiments 
which  were  in  the  French  service  should  be  assembled 
under  their  countryman  Sarsfield.  With  them  were  to  be 
joined  about  ten  thousand  French  troops.  The  whole 
army  was  to  be  commanded  by  Marshal  Bellefonds. 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the  line  was  to 
convoy  this  force  to  the  shores  of  England.  In  the  dock- 
yards both  of  Britanny  and  Provence  immense  prepara- 
tions were  made.     Four  and  forty  men  of  war,  some  of 

•  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Bumet,  iL  95 ;  Guardian,  No.  48.  See  the 
excellent  letter  of  Lewis  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  which  is  quoted  by 
Voltaire  in  the  SiMe  de  Louis  XTV. 

f  In  the  Nairne  papers,  printed  by  Macpherson,  are  two  memorials  from 
James,  urging  Lewis  to  invade  England.    Both  were  written  in  Jan.,  1692. 
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which  were  among  the  finest  that  had  ever  been  bnilt^ 
were  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Brest  tmder  Tourvilla 
The  Count  of  Estrees,  with  thirty-five  more,  was  to  sail 
firom  Tonlon.  Ushant  was  fixed  for  the  place  of  rendez- 
Tous.  The  very  day  was  named.  In  order  that  thero 
might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  or  of  vessels  for  the 
intended  expedition,  all  maritime  trade,  all  privateering 
was,  for  a  time,  interdicted  by  a  royal  mandate.*  Three 
hundred  transports  were  collected  near  the  spot  where  the 
troops  were  to  embark.  It  was  hoped  that  all  would  be 
ready  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  English  ships  were 
half  rigged  or  half  manned,  and  before  a  single  Dutch 
man  of  war  was  in  the  ChanneLf 

James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that,  even  if  the 
English  fleet  should  fell  in  with  him,  it  would  not  oppose 
him.  He  imagined  that  he  was  personally  a  fevorite  with 
the  mariners  of  all  ranks.  His  emissaries  had  been  busy 
among  the  naval  officers,  and  had  found  some  who  remem- 
bered him  with  kindness,  and  others  who  were  out  of 
humor  with  the  men  now  in  power.  All  the  wild  talk  of 
a  class  of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity  or  dis- 
cretion was  reported  to  him  with  exaggeration,  till  he  was 
deluded  into  a  belief  that  he  had  more  friends  than  ene- 
mies on  board  of  the  vessels  which  guarded  our  coasts. 
Yet  he  should  have  known  that  a  rough  sailor,  who  thought 
himself  ill  used  by  the  Admiralty,  might,  after  the  third 
bottle,  when  drawn  on  by  artful  companions,  express  his 
regret  for  the  good  old  times,  curse  the  new  government, 
and  curse  himself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  for  that 
government,  and  yet  might  be  by  no  means  prepared  to  go 
over  to  the  French  on  the  day  of  battle.  Of  the  malcon- 
tent officers,  who,  as  James  believed,  were  impatient  to  de- 
sert, the  great  majority  had  probably  given  no  pledge  of 
their  attachment  to  him  except  an  idle  word  hiccoughed  out 
when  they  were  drunk,  and  forgotten  when  they  were  sober. 
One  of  those  from  whom  he  expected  support.  Rear- Admiral 
Carter,  had  indeed  heard  and  perfectly  understood  what 

•  London  Gazette,  February  16,  1694. 

t  M^moires  de  Berwick ;  Bumet,  ii  92 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  4*78,  491. 
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the  JacoUte  agents  had  to  say,  had  given  them  fidr  words, 
and  had  reported  the  whole  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers.* 
But  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  on  Bussell. 
That  £dse,  arrogant,  and  wayward  politician  was  to  com- 
mand the  Channel  fleet.  He  had  never  ceased  to  assure 
the  Jacobite  emissaries  that  he  was  bent  on  effecting  a 
Bestoration.  Those  emissaries  fully  reckoned,  if  not  on 
his  entire  co-operation,  yet  at  least  on  his  connivance; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  with  his  connivance,  a 
French  fleet  might  easily  convey  an  army  to  our  shores, 
James  flattered  himself  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  he 
should  be  master  of  the  island.  But  in  truth,  when  the 
voyage  had  ended,  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise  would 
have  been  only  beginning.  Two  years  before  he  had  re- 
ceived a  lesson  by  which  he  should  have  profited.  He  had 
then  deceived  himself  and  others  into  the  belief  that  the 
English  were  regretting  him,  were  pining  for  him,  were 
eager  to  rise  in  arms  by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  him. 
William  was  then,  as  now,  at  a  distance.  Then,  as  now,  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  a  woman.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  few  r^ular  troops  in  England.  Torrington  had 
then  done  as  much  to  injure  the  government  which  he 
served,  as  Bussell  could  now  do.  The  French  fleet  had 
tiien,  after  riding,  during  several  weeks,  victorious  and 
dominant  in  the  Channel,  landed  some  troops  on  the  south- 
em  coast  The  immediate  effect  had  been  that  whole 
counties,  without  distinction  of  Tory  or  Whig,  Churchman 
or  Dissenter,  had  risen  up,  as  one  man,  to  repel  the  foreign- 
ers, and  that  the  Jacobite  party,  which  had,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, seemed  to  be  half  the  nation,  had  crouched  down  in 
silent  terror,  and  had  made  itself  so  small  that  it  had,  dur- 
ing some  time,  been  invisible.  What  reason  was  there  for 
believing  that  the  multitude  who  had,  in  1690,  at  the  first 
lighting  of  the  beacons,  snatched  up  firelocks,  pikes,  scythes, 
to  defend  their  native  soil  against  the  French,  woxild  now 
Welcome  the  French  as  allies  ?  And  of  the  army  by  which 
James  was  now  to  be  accompanied  the  French  formed  the 
least  odious  part     More  than  half  of  that  army  was  to 

♦  History  of  the  late  Conspiracy,  1G99. 
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consist  of  Irish  Papists  ;  and  the  feeling,  compounded  of 
hatred  and  scorn,  with  which  the  Irish  Papists  had  long 
been  regarded  by  the  English  Protestants,  had  by  rcoent 
events  been  stimulated  to  a  vehemence  before  unknown. 
The  hereditary  slaves,  it  was  said,  had  been  for  a  moment 
free;  and  that  moment  had  sufficed  to  prove  that  they 
knew  neither  how  to  use  nor  how  to  defend  their  freedom* 
During  their  short  ascendency  they  had  done  nothing  but 
slay,  and  burn,  and  pillage,  and  demolish,  and  attaint^  and 
confiscate.  In  three  years  they  had  committed  such  waste 
on  their  native  land  as  thirty  years  of  English  intelligenoe 
and  industry  would  scarcely  repair.  They  would  have 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  world,  if  they 
had  been  as  ready  to  fight  as  they  were  to  steal  But  they 
had  retreated  ignominiously  from  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 
They  had  fled  like  deer  before  the  yeomanry  of  Enniskillen. 
The  prince,  whom  they  now  presumed  to  think  that  they 
could  place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the  English  throne,  had 
himself,  on  the  morning  after  the  rout  of  the  Boync,  re- 
proached them  with  their  cowardice,  and  told  them  that  he 
would  never  again  trust  to  their  soldiership.  On  this  sub- 
ject Englishmen  were  of  one  mind.  Tories,  Non-jurors, 
even  Roman  Catholics,  were  as  loud  as  Whigs  in  reviling 
the  ill-fated  race.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  guess  what 
efiect  would  have  been  produced  by  the  appearance  on  our 
soil  of  enemies  whom,  on  their  own  soil,  v.o  had  vanquished 
and  trampled  down. 

James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and  severe  teach- 
ing of  experience,  believed  whatever  his  correspondents  in 
England  told  him ;  and  they  told  him  that  the  whole 
nation  was  impatiently  expecting  him,  that  both  the  west 
and  the  north  were  ready  to  rise,  that  he  would  proceed 
from  the  place  of  landing  to  Whitehall  with  as  little  oppo- 
sition as  when,  in  old  times,  ho  returned  from  a  progress. 
Ferguson  distinguished  himself  by  the  confidence  with 
which  he  predicted  a  complete  and  bloodless  victory.  He 
and  his  printer,  he  was  absurd  enough  to  write,  would  be 
the  two  first  men  in  the  realm  to  take  liorse  for  his  majesty. 
Many  other  agents  were  busy  up  and  down  the  country, 
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during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  much  success  in  the  counties 
south  of  Trent  But  in  the  north,  particularly  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  more  numerous 
and  more  powerftd  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  where  there  seems  to  have  been,  even  among  the 
Protestant  gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
bigoted  Jacobites,  some  preparations  for  an  insurrection 
were  made.  Arms  were  privately  bought ;  officers  were 
appointed ;  yeomen,  small  farmers,  grooms,  huntsmen, 
were  induced  to  enlist.  Those  who  gave  in  their  names 
were  distributed  into  eight  regiments  of  cavalry  and  dra- 
goons, and  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  mount  at  the  first  signal.* 

One  of  the  circumstances  whicb  filled  James,  at  this 
time,  with  vain  hopes,  was  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  and 
near  her  delivery.  He  flattered  himself  that  malice  itself 
would  be  ashamed  to  repeat  any  longer  the  story  of  the 
warming-pan,  and  that  multitudes  whom  that  story  had 
deoeived  would  instantly  return  to  their  allegiance.  He 
took,  on  this  occasion,  all  those  precautions  which,  four 
years  before,  he  had  foolishly  and  perversely  forborne  to 
take.  He  contrived  to  transmit  to  England  letters  sum- 
moning many  Protestant  women  of  quality  to  assist  at  the 
expected  birth ;  and  he  promised,  in  the  name  of  his  dear 
brother  the  Most  Christian  King,  that  they  should  bo  free 
to  come  and  go  in  safety.  Had  some  of  these  witnesses 
been  invited  to  Saint  James's  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  June,  1688,  the  House  of  Stuart  might,  perhaps,  now 
be  reigning  in  our  island.  But  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  crown 
than  to  regain  one.  It  might  be  true  that  a  calumnious 
feble  had  done  mucb  to  bring  about  the  Eevolution.  But 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  most  complete  refutation 
of  that  fable  would  bring  about  a  Eestoration.  Not  a 
single  lady  crossed  the  sea  in  obedience  to  James's  call. 
His  queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter ;  but  this 


•  Life  of  James,  ii.  479, 624.   Memorials  fumiahed  by  Fei^guson  to  Holmes 
in  the  Naime  Papers. 
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event  produced  no  peroeptible  effect  on  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  England.* 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  his  expedition  were 
going  on  fast  He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the 
place  of  embarkation  before  the  English  government  was 
at  all  aware  of  the  danger  which  was  impending.  It  had 
been  long  known,  indeed,  that  many  thousands  of  Irish 
were  assembled  in  Normandy ;  but  it  was  supposed  that 
they  had  been  assembled  merely  that  they  might  be  mus- 
tered and  drilled  before  they  were  sent  to  Flanders,  Pied- 
mont, and  Catalonia.!  Now,  however,  intelligence,  arriv-  ^ 
ing  from  many  quarters,  left  no  doubt  that  an  invasion 
would  be  almost  immediately  attempted.  Vigorous  prep- 
arations for  defense  were  made.  The  equipping  and  man- 
ning of  the  ships  was  urged  forward  with  vigor.  The 
regular  troops  were  drawn  together  between  London  and 
the  sea.  A  great  camp  was  formed  on  the  down  which 
overlooks  Portsmouth.  The  militia  all  over  the  kingdom 
was  called  out  Two  Westminster  regiments  and  six  CSty 
regiments,  making  up  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  fighting 
men,  were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  passed  in  review 
before  the  queen.  The  train-bands  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey  marched  down  to  the  coast  Watchmen  were 
posted  by  the  beacons.  Some  non -jurors  were  imprisoned, 
some  disarmed,  some  held  to  bail.  The  house  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  a  noted  Jacobite,  was  searched.  He  had 
had  time  to  bum  his  papers  and  to  hide  his  arms ;  but  his 
stables  presented  a  most  suspicious  appearance.  Horses 
enough  to  mount  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  were  at  the 
mangers ;  and  this  evidence,  though  not  legally  suflScient 
to  support  a  charge  of  treason,  was  thought  sufficients,  at 
such  a  conjuncture,  to  justify  the  privy  coimcil  in  sending 
him  to  the  Tower.j: 

Meanwhile,  James  had  gone  down  to  his  army,  which 
was  encamped  roimd  the  basin  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  north- 

♦  Life  of  Jamcg,  ii.  474. 

f  Sco  tho  Monthly  Mercurieg  of  the  spring  of  1692. 
X  NurcisstiB  Luttrell's  Diary  for  April  and  May,  1692 ;  London  Gkcette 
May  9  and  12. 
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em  coast  of  the  peninsula  known  bj  the  name  of  the 
Gotentin.  Before  he  quitted  Saint  Germains,  he  held  a 
Chapter  of  the  (Jarter  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  his  son 
into  the  order.  Two  noblemen  were  honored  with  the 
same  distinction  i  Powis,  who,  among  his  brother  exiles, 
was  now  called  a  duke,  and  Melfort,  who  had  returned  from 
Home,  and  was  again  James's  prime  minister.*  Even  at 
this  moment,  when  it  was  of  Uie  greatest  importance  to 
conciliate  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  none 
but  members  of  the  Church  of  Eome  were  thought  worthy 
of  any  mark  of  royal  fevor.  Powis^  indeed,  was  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  English  aristocracy ;  and  his  country- 
men disliked  him  as  little  as  they  disliked  any  conspicuous 
FlapisL  But  Melfort  was  not  even  an  Englishman :  he  had 
never  held  office  in  England :  he  had  never  sat  in  the 
English  Parliament ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  pretensions 
to  a  dignity  peculiarly  English.  He  was,  moreover,  hated 
by  all  the  contending  Actions  of  all  the  three  kingdoms. 
Boyal  letters  countersigned  by  him  had  been  sent  both  to 
the  Convention  at  Westminster  and  to  the  Convention  at ' 
Edinburg;  and,  both  at  Westminster  and  at  Edinburg, 
the  sight  of  his  odious  name  and  handwriting  had  made 
the  most  zealous  fiiends  of  hereditary  right  hang  down 
their  heads  in  shame.  It  seems  strange  that  even  James 
should  have  chosen,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  the  men  whom  his  people  most  abhorred 
were  the  men  whom  he  most  delighted  to  honor. 

Still  more  injurious  to  his  interests  was  the  Declaration 
in  which  he  announced  his  intentions  to  his  subjects.  Of 
all  the  State  papers  which  were  put  forth  even  by  him,  it 
was  the  most  elaborately  and  ostentatiously  injudicious. 
When  it  had  disgusted  and  exasperated  all  good  English- 
men of  all  parties,  the  Papists  at  Saint  Germains  pretended 
that  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  stanch  Protestant,  Edward 
Herbert,  who  had  been  Chief- Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
before  the  Eevolution^  and  who  now  bore  the  empty  title 
of  chancellor.f    But  it  is  certain  that  Herbert  was  never 

*  Sheridan  MS. ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  492. 
^  Life  of  JameH,  ii.  488. 
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consulted  about  any  matter  of  importance,  and  tliat  the 
Declaration  was  the  work  of  Melfort,  and  of  Melfort  alone.* 
In  truth,  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  had  made 
Melfort  the  favorite  of  his  master  shone  forth  in  every  sen- 
tence. Not  a  word  was  to  be  found  indicating  that  three 
years  of  banishment  had  made  the  king  wiser,  that  he  had 
repented  of  a  single  error,  that  he  took  to  himself  even  the 
smallest  part  of  the  blame  of  that  revolution  which  had 
dethroned  him,  or  that  he  purposed  to  follow  a  course  in 
any  respect  differing  from  that  which  had  already  been 
fatal  to  him.  All  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  he  pronounced  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 
Wicked  men  had  put  forth  calumnies.  Weak  men  had 
believed  those  calumnies.  He  alone  had  been  faultless. 
He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would  consent  to  any  restric- 
tion of  that  vast  dispensing  power  to  which  he  had  for- 
merly laid  claim,  that  he  would  not  again,  in  defiance  of 
the  plainest  statutes,  fill  the  Privy  Council,  the  bench  of 
justice,  the  public  offices,  the  army,  the  navy,  with  Papists^ 
that  he  would  not  re-establish  the  High  Commission,  that 
he  would  not  appoint  a  new  set  of  regulators  to  remodel 
all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  kingdom.  He  did,  indeed, 
condescend  to  say  that  he  would  maintain  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Church  of  England :  but  he  had  said  this  before ; 
and  all  men  knew  what  those  words  meant  in  his  mouth. 
Instead  of  assuring  his  people  of  his  forgiveness,  he  men- 
aced them  with  a  proscription  more  terrible  than  any 
which  our  island  had  ever  seen.  He  published  a  list  of 
persons  who  had  no  mercy  to  expect.  Among  these  were 
Ormond,  Caerraarthen,  Nottingham,  Tillotson,  and  Burnet. 
After  the  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  death  by 
name,  came  a  series  of  categories.  First  stood  all  the 
crowd  of  rustics  who  had  been  rude  to  his  Majesty  when 
he  was  stopped  at  Sheerness  in  his  flight  These  poor 
ignorant  wretches,  some  hundreds  in  number,  were  re- 
served for  another  bloody  circuit  Then  came  all  persons 
who  had  in  any  manner  borne  a  part  in  the  punishment 

*  James  told   Sheridan   that  the  Declaratiou  was  writtea  by  Melfort. 
Shoridan  MS. 
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of  any  Jacobite  conspirator;  judges,  counsel,  witnesses, 
grand  jurymen,  petty  jurymen,  sheriffs  and  undersheriffs, 
constables  and  turnkeys;  in  short,  all  the  ministers  of 
justice,  fix)m  Holt  down  to  Ketch.  Then  vengeance  was 
denounced  against  all  spies  and  all  informers  who  had  di- 
vulged to  the  usurpers  the  designs  of  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains.  All  justices  of  the  peace  who  should  not  de- 
clare for  their  rightful  sovereign  the  moment  that  they 
heard  of  his  landing,  all  jailers  who  should  not  instantly 
set  political  prisoners  at  liberty,  were  to  be  left  to  the  ex- 
treme rigor  of  the  law.  No  exception  was  made  in  favor 
of  a  justice  or  of  a  jailer  who  might  be  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  one  of  William's  regiments,  and  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  place  where  there  was  a  single  Jacobite  in 
arms. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James,  after  thus  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  large  classes  of  his  subjects, 
would  at  least  have  offered  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rest. 
But  of  general  amnesty  he  said  not  a  word.  He  did,  in- 
deed, promise  that  any  offender  who  was  not  in  any  of 
the  categories  of  proscription,  and  who  should  by  any 
eminent  service  merit  indulgence,  should  receive  a  special 
pardon.  But,  with  this  exception,  all  the  offenders,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  number,  were  merely  informed  that 
their  fate  should  be  decided  in  Parliament. 

The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his  Declaration 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  doing  so  rendered 
a  great  service  to  William.  The  general  cry  was  that  the 
banished  oppressor  had  at  least  given  Englishmen  fair 
warning,  and  that  if,  after  such  a  warning,  they  welcomed 
him  home,  they  would  have  no  pretense  for  complaining, 
though  every  county  town  should  be  polluted  by  an  assize 
resembling  that  which  Jeffreys  had  held  at  Taunton.  That 
some  hundreds  of  people — the  Jacobites  put  the  number 
so  low  as  five  hundred — were  to  be  hanged  without  mercy, 
was  certain ;  and  nobody  who  had  concurred  in  the  Eevo- 
lution,  nobody  who  had  fought  for  the  new  government 
by  sea  or  land,  no  soldier  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  no  Devonshire  plowman  or  Cornish 
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miner  who  bad  taken  arms  to  defend  his  wife  and  children 
against  Tourville,  could  be  certain  that  he  should  not  be 
hanged.  How  abject,  too,  how  spiteful,  must  be  the  na- 
ture of  a  man  who,  engaged  in  the  most  momentous  of 
all  undertakings,  and  aspiring  to  the  noblest  of  all  prizes, 
could  not  refrain  from  proclaiming  that  he  thirsted  for 
the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  poor  fbhermen,  because,  more 
than  three  years  before,  they  had  pulled  him  about  and 
called  him  HatchetfiEU^  I  If,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
had  the  strongest  motives  for  trying  to  conciliate  his  peo- 
ple by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  hold  toward  them  any  language  but  that  of  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him  when  he 
should  be  again  their  master?  So  savage  was  his  nature 
that,  in  a  situation  in  which  all  other  tyrants  have  resorted 
to  blandishments  and  fair  promises,  he  could  utter  nothing 
but  reproaches  and  threats.  The  only  words  in  his  Dec- 
laration which  had  any  show  of  graciousness  were  those 
in  which  he  promised  to  send  away  the  foreign  troops  as 
soon  as  his  authority  was  re-established ;  and  many  said 
that  those  words,  when  examined,  would  be  found  full  of 
sinister  meaning.  He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would 
send  away  Popish  troops  who  were  his  own  subjects.  His 
intentions  were  manifest.  The  French  might  go ;  but  the 
Irish  would  remain.  The  people  of  England  were  to  be 
kept  down  by  these  thrice-subjugated  barbarians.  No 
doubt  a  Eapparee  who  had  run  away  at  Newton  Butler 
and  the  Boyne  might  find  courage  enough  to  guard  the 
BcafTolds  on  which  his  conquerors  were  to  die,  and  to  lay 
waste  our  country  as  he  had  laid  waste  his  own. 

The  queen  and  her  ministers,  instead  of  attempting  to 
suppress  James's  manifesto,  very  wisely  reprinted  it,  and 
sent  it  forth  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  inter- 
spersed with  remarks  by  a  shrewd  and  severe  conmientator. 
It  was  refuted  in  many  keen  pamphlets :  it  was  turned  into 
doggrel  rhymes ;  and  it  was  left  undefended  even  by  the 
boldest  and  most  acrimonious  libelers  among  the  non- 
jurors.* 

*  A  Letter  to  a  I^Yicod  concerning  a  French  Invasion  to  restore  the  late 
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Indeed,  some  of  the  nonjorors  were  so  much  alanned  by 
observing  the  effect  which  this  manifesto  produced,  that 
thej  affected  to  treat  it  as  spurious,  and  published  as  their 
master's  genuine  Declaration  a  paper  full  of  gracious  pro- 
fesionB  and  promises.  They  made  him  offer  a  free  pardon 
to  all  his  people  with  the  exception  of  four  great  criminals. 
They  made  him  hold  out  hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxa- 
tion. They  made  him  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  in- 
trust the  whole  ecclesiastical  administration  to  the  nonjur- 
ing  bishops.  But  this  forgery  imposed  on  nobody,  and 
was  important  only  as  showing  that  even  the  Jacobites 
were  ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  they  were  laboring  to 
restore.* 

No  man  read  the  Declaration  with  more  surprise  and 
anger  than  Bussell.  Bad  as  he  was,  he  was  much  under 
the  influence  of  two  feelings,  which,  though  they  can  not 
be  called  virtuous,  have  some  affinity  to  virtue,  and  are 
respectable  when  compared  with  mere  selfish  cupidity. 
Professional  spirit  and  party  spirit  were  strong  in  him. 
He  might  be  fklse  to  his  country,  but  not  to  his  flag ;  and, 
even  in  becoming  a  Jacobite,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a 
Whig.  In  truth,  he  was  a  Jacobite  only  because  he  was 
the  most  intolerant  and  acrimonious  of  Whigs.  He  thought 
himself  and  his  faction  ungratefully  neglected  by  William, 
and  was  for  a  time  too  much  blinded  by  resentment  to  per- 

Eing  James  to  his  Throne,  and  what  maj  be  expected  from  him  should  he 
be  soocessful  in  it,  1692 ;  A  second  Letter  to  a  Friend  concemmg  a  French 
Inyasion,  in  which  the  Declaration  lately  dispersed  under  the  Title  of  His 
ICijesty's  most  gracious  Declaration  to  all  his  Icving  Subjects,  commanding 
their  Asaatance  against  the  P.  of  0.  and  his  Adherents,  is  entirely  and  ex- 
actly published  according  to  the  dispersed  Copies,  with  some  short  Observa- 
tions upon  it»  1692;  The  Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion  examined,  1692; 
Reflections  on  the  late  King  James's  Declaration,  1692.  The  two  Letters 
wen  written,  I  beUeve,  by  Lloyd  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph.  Shendan  says 
"  The  King's  Declaration  pleas'd  none,  and  was  tum'd  into  ridicule  burlesque 
lines  in  England. '^  I  do  not  believe  that  a  defense  of  this  imfortunate  Dec- 
laration is  to  be  found  in  any  Jacobite  tract  A  virulent  Jacobite  writer,  in 
a  reply  to  Dr.  Wei  wood,  printed  in  1693,  says,  "As  for  the  Declaration  that 
was  printed  last  year,  .  .  I  assure  you  that  it  was  as  much  mishked 
by  many,  almost  all,  of  the  King's  friends,  as  it  can  be  exposed  by  his  ene- 


*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy,  April,  1692. 
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cdve  that  it  would  be  mere  madness  in  the  old  Bound- 
heads,  the  old  Exclusionists,  to  punish  William  by  recall- 
ing James.  The  near  prospect  of  an  invasbn,  and  the 
Declaration  in  which  Englishmen  were  plainly  told  what 
thej  had  to  expect  if  that  invasion  should  be  successful, 
produced,  it  should  seem,  a  sudden  and  entire  change  in 
Bussell's  feelings ;  and  that  change  he  distincUj  avowed. 
"  I  wish,"  he  said  to  Lloyd,  "  to  serve  King  James.  The 
thing  might  be  done  if  it  were  not  his  own  fault  But  he 
takes  the  wrong  way  with  us.  Let  him  forget  all  the  past: 
let  him  grant  a  general  pardon ;  and  then  I  will  see  what 
I  can  do  for  him."  Lloyd  hinted  something  about  the 
honors  and  rewards  designed  for  Bussell  himself  But 
the  admiral,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  man,  cut  him 
short  '^I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  thing  on  that  subject 
My  solicitude  is  for  the  public.  And  do  not  think  that  I 
wUl  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  sea.  Un- 
derstand this,  that  if  I  meet  them  I  fight  them,  ay,  though 
his  majesty  himself  should  be  on  board." 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to  James ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  alarmed  him.  He  was,  indeed, 
possessed  with  a  belief  that  Bussell,  even  if  willing,  would 
not  be  able  to  induce  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  English 
navy  to  fight  against  their  old  king,  who  was  also  their  old 
admiral. 

The  hopes  which  James  felt,  he  and  his  favorite  Melfort 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  Lewis  and  to  Lewis's  ministers.* 
But  for  those  hopes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  thoughts 
of  invading  England  ia  the  course  of  that  year  would  have 
been  laid  aside.  For  th«  extensive  plan  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  winter  liad,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  been 
disconcerted  by  a  succession  of  accidents  such  as  are  be- 
yond the  control  of  hxmian  wisdom.  The  time  fixed  for 
the  assembling  of  all  the  maritime  forces  of  Franco  at  Us- 
hant  had  long  elapsed ;  and  not  a  single  sail  had  appeared 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  Atlantic  squadix)u  was 
still  detained  by  bad  weather  in  the  i>^>rt  of  Brest  The 
Mediterranean  squadron,  opposed  by  a  strong  west  "wind, 
*  Sheridau  MS. ;  Memoires  de  Daogeau. 
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was  vainly  struggling  to  pass  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Two 
fine  vessels  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.* 
Meanwhile  the  admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had  been 
active.  Before  the  end  of  April  the  English  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail.  Three  noble  ships,  just  launched  from  our 
dock*yards,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  water.f  Will- 
iam had  been  hastening  the  maritime  preparations  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  his  exertions  had  been  successful. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  a  fine  squadron  firom  the 
Texel  appeared  in  the  Downs.  Soon  came  the  North  Hol- 
land squadron,  the  Maes  squadron,  the  Zealand  squadron.^: 
The  whole  force  of  the  confederate  powers  was  assembled 
at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  second  week  of  May,  more  than 
ninety  saU  of  the  line,  manned  by  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great  maritime 
nations.  Bussell  had  the  chief  command.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  Sir  John  Ashley,  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel,  Rear- Admiral  Carter,  and  Rear- Admiral  Rooke. 
Of  the  Dutch  ofl&cers  Van  Almonde  was  highest  in  rank. 
No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the  British 
Channel.  There  was  littie  reason  for  apprehending  that 
such  a  force  could  be  defeated  in  a  fair  confiict.  Never- 
theless there  was  great  uneasiness  in  London.  It  was 
known  that  there  was  a  Jacobite  party  in  the  navy.  Alarm- 
ing rumors  had  worked  their  way  round  firam  Prance.  It 
was  said  that  the  enemy  reckoned  on  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  those  oj£cers  on  whose  fidelity,  in  this  crisis,  the 
safety  of  the  State  might  depend.  Russell,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  discovered,  was  still  unsuspected.  But  others,  who 
were  probably  less  criminal,  had  been  more  indiscreet.  At 
all  the  coffee-houses,  admirals  and  captains  were  mentioned 
by  name  as  traitors  who  ought  to  be  instantiy  cashiered, 
if  not  shot.  It  was  even  confidentiy  affirmed  that  some 
of  the  guilty  had  been  put  under  arrest,  and  others  turned 
out  of  the  service.  The  queen  and  her  counselors  were 
in  a  great  strait.      It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 

♦  London  Gazette,  May  12,  16,  1692 ;  Gazette  de  Paris,  May  f  J,  1692. 
f  London  Gazette,  April  28,  1692. 
t  London  Gazette,  May  2,  6,  12,  16. 
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danger  of  trusting  the  suspected  persons  or  the  danger  of 
removing  them  were  the  greater.  Maiy,  with  many  pain^ 
ful  misgivings,  resolved,  and  the  event  proved  ^t  she 
resolved  wisely,  to  treat  the  evil  reports  as  calmnnioiis^  to 
make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  accused  gen- 
tlemen, and  then  to  trust  the  safety  of  her  kingdom  to 
their  national  and  professional  spirit 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  a  great  assembly  of  officen 
was  convoked  at  Saint  Helen's,  on  board  the  Britannia,  a 
fine  three^ecker,  from  which  Bussell's  flag  was  flying. 
The  admiral  told  them  that  he  had  received  a  di^tc^ 
which  he  was  charged  to  read  to  them.  It  was  from  Not- 
tingham. The  queen,  the  secretary  wrote,  had  been  in- 
formed that  stories  deeply  aflfecting  the  character  of  the 
navy  were  in  circulation.  It  had  even  been  affirmed  that 
she  had  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  dismisBing 
many  officers.  But  her  majesty  was  determined  to  be- 
lieve nothing  against  those  brave  servants  of  the  State. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  been  so  foully  slandered  might 
be  assured  that  she  placed  entire  reliance  on  them.  This 
letter  was  admirably  calculated  to  work  on  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Very  few  of  them,  probably,  had  been 
guilty  of  any  worse  offense  than  rash  and  angry  talk  over 
their  wine.  They  were  as  yet  only  grumblers.  If  thqr 
had  fancied  that  they  were  marked  men,  they  might  in 
self-defense  have  become  traitors.  They  became  enthusi- 
astically loyal  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  that  the  queen 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  They  eagerly 
signed  an  address  in  which  they  entreated  her  to  believe 
that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  alacrity, 
venture  their  lives  in  defense  of  her  rights,  of  English 
freedom  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  against  all  foreign 
and  Popish  invaders.  "God,"  they  added,  "preserve 
your  person,  direct  your  counsels,  and  prosper  your  arms ; 
and  let  all  your  people  say  Amen."* 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  soon  brought  to 
the  test  A  few  hours  after  the  meeting  on  board  of  the 
Britannia,  the  masts  of  Tounrille's  squadron  were  seen 
•  London  Gazette,  Umj  13, 1692 ;  Borchett 
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fiom  the  clifi&  of  Fortlan(L  One  messenger  galloped  with 
the  news  fix)m  Weymouth  to  London,  and  roused  White- 
hall at  three  in  the  morning.  Another  took  the  coast 
road,  and  carried  the  intelligence  to  Bussell.  All  was 
ready ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  May  the 
allied  fleet  stood  out  to  sea.^ 

Tourville  had  with  him  only  his  own  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  forty-four  ships  of  the  line.  But  he  had  received 
positive  orders  to  protect  the  descent  on  England,  and  not 
to  decline  a  battle.  Though  these  orders  had  been  given 
before  it  was  known  at  Versailles  that  the  Dutch  and  En- 
glish fleets  had  joined,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  disobedience.  He  still  re- 
membered with  bitterness  the  reprimand  which  his  ex- 
treme caution  had  drawn  upon  him  after  the  fight  of 
Beachy  Head.  He  would  not  again  be  told  that  he  was  a 
timid  and  unenterprising  commander,  that  he  had  no  cour- 
age but  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  common  sailor.  He  was 
also  persuaded  that  the  odds  against  him  were  rather  ap- 
parent than  real.  He  believed,  on  the  authority  of  James 
and  Melfort^  that  the  English  seamen,  from  the  flag  ofiGi- 
cers  down  to  the  cabin-boys,  were  Jacobites.  Those  who 
fought  would  fight  with  half  a  heart,  and  there  would 
probably  be  numerous  desertions  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment. Animated  by  such  hopes,  he  sailed  from  Brest, 
steered  first  toward  the  north-east,  came  in  sight  of  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  then  struck  across  the  Channel 
toward  La  Hogue,  where  the  army  which  he  was  to  con- 
voy to  England  had  already  begun  to  embark  on  board 
of  the  transports.  He  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  Bar- 
fleur,  when,  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  May,  he  saw  the  great  armament  of  the  allies 
stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He  determined  to 
bear  down  on  them.  By  eight  the  two  lines  of  battle  were 
&rmed ;  but  it  was  eleven  before  the  firing  began.  It  soon 
became  plain  that  the  English,  from  the  admiral  downward, 
were  resolved  to  do  their  duty.  Bussell  had  visited  all  his 
ships,  and  exhorted  all  his  crewa  "  If  your  commanders 
*  Narcissus  LuUreU'a  Diary;  London  Gazette,  Maj  19,  1692. 
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play  false/'  be  said,  *'  overboard  with  them,  and  with  my- 
self the  first."  There  was  no  defection.  There  was  no 
slackness.  Carter  was  the  first  who  broke  the  French 
line.  He  was  struck  by  a  splinter  of  one  of  lus  own  yard- 
arms,  and  fell  dying  on  the  deck.  He  would  not  be  car- 
ried below.  He  would  not  let  go  his  sword.  "  Fight  the 
ship,"  were  his  last  words ;  "fight  the  ship  as  long  as  she 
can  swim."  The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Theroarof  the  guns  was  distinctly  heard  more  than  twenty 
miles  off  by  the  army  which  was  encamped  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  the 
wind  was  favorable  to  the  French;  they  were  opposed 
to  half  of  the  allied  fleet,  and  against  that  half  they 
maintained  the  conflict  with  their  usual  courage  and 
with  more  than  their  usual  seamanship.  After  a  hard 
and  doubtful  fight  of  five  hours,  Tourville  thought  that 
enough  had  been  done  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  white 
flag,  and  b^an  to  draw  off.  But  by  this  time  the  wind 
had  veered,  and  was  with  the  allies.  They  were  now  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  great  superiority  of  force. 
They  came  on  fast  The  retreat  of  the  French  became  a 
flight.  Tourville  fought  his  own  ship  desperately.  She 
was  named,  in  allusion  to  Lewis's  favorite  emblem,  the 
Royal  Sun,  and  was  widely  renowned  as  the  finest  vessel 
in  the  world.  It  was  reported  among  the  English  sailors 
that  she  was  adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Great  King,  and 
that  he  appeared  there,  as  he  appeared  in  the  Plai.-  of  Vic- 
tories, with  vanquished  nations  in  chains  beneath  his  feet 
The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like  a  great 
fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every  side  from  her 
hundred  and  four  port-holes.  She  was  so  formidably 
manned  that  all  attempts  to  board  her  failed.  Long  after 
sunset,  she  got  clear  of  her  assailants,  and,  with  all  her 
scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
She  had  suffered  so  much  that  Tourville  hastily  removed 
his  flag  to  a  ship  of  ninety  guns  which  was  named  the 
Ambitious.  By  this  time  his  fleet  was  scattered  for  over 
the  sea.  About  twenty  of  his  smallest  ships  made  their 
escape  by  a  road  which  was  too  perilous  for  any  courage 
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but  the  oonrage  of  despair.  In  the  doable  darkness  of 
night  and  of  a  thick  sea  fog,  they  ran,  with  all  their  sails 
spread,  through  the  boiling  waves  and  treacherous  rocks 
of  the  Bace  of  Aldemey,  and,  by  a  strange  good  fortune, 
arrived  without  a  single  disaster  at  Saint  Maloes.  The 
pursuers  did  not  venture  to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that 
terrible  strait,  the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky  to  venture 
into  the  Bace  of  Aldemey  fled  to  the  havens  of  the  Go- 
tentin.  The  Boyal  Sun  and  two  other  three-deckers 
reached  Cherburg  in  safety.  The  Ambitious,  with  twelve 
other  ships,  all  first  rates  or  second  rates,  took  refuge  in 
the  Bay  of  La  Hogue,  close  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cherburg  were  closely 
chased  by  an  English  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Delaval.  He  found  them  hauled  up  into  shoal  water, 
where  no  large  man  of  war  could  get  at  them.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  attack  them  with  his  fire-ships  and 
boats.  The  service  was  gallantly  and  successfully  per- 
formed. In  a  short  time  the  Boyal  Sun  and  her  two  con- 
sorts were  burned  to  ashes.  Part  of  the  crews  escaped  to 
the  shore ;  and  part  fell  into  the  hands  of.  the  English.-j- 

Meanwhile,  Euasell,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  victorious 
fleet,  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue.  Here,  as  at 
Cherburg,  the  French  men  of  war  had  been  drawn  up  into 
shallow  water.  They  lay  close  to  the  camp  of  the  army 
which  was  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Six  of 
ihem  were  moored  under  a  fort  named  Lisset.  The  rest 
lay  under  the  guns  of  another  fort  named  Saint  Vaast, 
where  James  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  where  the 
Union  flag,  variegated  by  the  crosses  of  Saint  George  and 

^  Buneirs  Letter  to  Nottingham,  May  20,  1692,  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  May  23 ;  Particulars  of  another  Letter  from  the  Fleet  published  bj  au- 
thority; Burchett;  Burnet,  ii.  93;  Life  of  James,  il  493,  494;  Narcissus 
LuttPBll*8  Diary ;  H^moires  de  Berwick.  See  also  the  cotemporary  ballad  on 
the  battle,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  English  street  poetry,  and  the  Ad- 
Tioe  to  a  Painter,  1692. 

t  See  Delaval's  Letter  to  Nottingham,  dated  Cherburg,  Hay  22,  in  the 
London  Gkoette  of  May  26. 
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Saint  Andrew,  hung  by  the  etide  of  the  white  flag  of 
France.  Marshal  BeQefonds  had  planted  several  batteries  i 
which,  it  was  thoaght^  would  deter  the  boldest  enemj  < 
fix>m  approaching  either  Fort  Lisset  or  Fort  Saint  Yaast  j 
James,  however,  who  knew  something  of  English  seamen,  | 
was  not  perfecdj  at  ease,  and  proposed  to  send  strong 
bodies  of  soldiers  on  board  of  the  ships.  But  Tourville 
would  not  consent  to  put  such  a  slur  on  his  profession.  i 

Buasell,  meanwhile,  was  preparing  for  an  attack.  On  the  i 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  of  May  all  was  ready.  A 
flotilla  consisting  of  sloops,  of  fire-ships,  and  of  two  hundred 
boats,  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Booke.  The 
whole  armament  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  The  rowers^ 
flushed  by  success,  and  animated  by  the  thought  that  they 
were  going  to  fight  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish 
troops  who  had  been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  subju- 
gating England,  pulled  manfully  and  with  loud  huzzas  to- 
ward the  six  huge  wooden  castles  which  lay  dose  to  Fort 
Lisset  The  French,  though  an  eminently  brave  people, 
have  always  been  more  liable  to  sudden  panics  than  their 
phlegmatic  neighbors  the  English  and  Germans.  On  this 
day  there  was  a  panic  both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army. 
Tourville  ordered  his  sailors  to  man  their  boats,  and 
would  have  led  them  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  bay. 
But  his  example  and  his  exhortations  were  vain.  His  boats 
turned  round  and  fled  in  confusion.  The  ships  were 
abandoned.  The  cannonade  from  Fort  Lisset  was  so  fee- 
ble and  ill  directed,  that  it  did  no  execution.  The  regi- 
ments on  the  beach,  after  wasting  a  few  musket-shots, 
drew  o£  The  English  boarded  the  men  of  war,  set  them 
on  fire,  and  having  performed  this  great  service  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  life,  retreated  at  a  late  hour  with  the 
retreating  tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blaze  during  the  night; 
and  now  and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced  that  the 
flames  had  reached  a  powder-room  or  a  tier  of  loaded 
guns.  At  eight  the  next  morning  the  tide  came  back 
strong ;  and  with  the  tide  came  back  Booke  and  his  two 
hundred  boats.  The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saint  Vaast.    Dur- 
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ing  a  few  minutes  the  batteries  did  some  execution  among 
the  crewB  of  our  skifb :  but  the  struggle  was  soon  over. 
The  French  poured  fast  out  of  their  ship9  on  one  side :  the 
English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and,  with  loud 
shouts,  turned  the  captured  guns  against  the  shore.  The 
batteries  were  speedily  silenced.  James  and  Melfort,  Belle- 
fond  and  Tourville,  looked  on  in  helpless  despondency 
while  the  second  conflagration  proceeded.  The  conquerorSy 
leaving  the  ships  of  war  in  flames,  made  their  way  into  an 
inner  basin,  where  many  transports  lay.  Eight  of  tliese 
vessels  were  set  on  fire.  Several  were  taken  in  tow.  The 
rest  would  have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  off,  had 
not  the  sea  again  began  to  ebb.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
more ;  and  the  victorious  flotilla  slowly  retired,  insulting 
the  hostile  camp  with  a  thundering  chant  of  '^  God  save 
the  King." 

Thus  ended,  at  noon  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  the 
great  conflict  which  had  raged  during  five  days  over  a  wide 
extent  of  sea  and  shore.  One  English  fire-ship  had  perished 
in  its  calling.  Sixteen  French  men-of-war,  all  noble  ves- 
sels, and  eight  of  them  three-deckers,  had  been  sunk  or 
burned  down  to  the  keel.  The  battle  is  called,  from  the 
place  where  it  terminated,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.* 

The  news  was  received  in  London  with  boundless  exult- 
ation. In  the  fight  on  the  open  sea,  indeed,  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  allies  had  been  so  great  that  they  had 
little  reason  to  boast  of  their  success.  But  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats  had,  in  a 
French  harbor,  in  sight  of  a  French  army,  and  under  the 
fire  of  French  batteries,  destroyed  a  fine  French  fleet,  amply 
justified  the  pride  with  which  our  fathers  pronounced  the 

*  London  Gazette,  May  26,  1692  ;  Boxx^hett's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at 
Sea;  Baden  to  the  States-General,  j^-j  ;  Life  of  James,  IL  49i;  RussoU's 
Letters  in  the  Commons'  Journals  of  Nov.  28,  1692 ;  An  Account  of  tho 
Great  Victory,  1692;  Monthly  Mercuries  for  June  and  July,  1692;  Paris 
Gazette,  ^^ ;  Van  Almonde's  dispatch  to  the  States-General,  dated  j~l , 
1692.  The  French  official  account  will  be  (bund  in  the  Monthly  Mercury 
for  July.  A  report  drawn  up  by  Foucault,  Intendant  of  the  proyince  of 
Normandy,  will  be  found  in  M.  Capefigue^s  Louis  XIV. 
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name  of  La  Hogne.  That  we  maj  fbllj  enter  into  thdr 
feelings,  we  must  remember  that  this  was  the  first  great 
check  that  had  ever  been  given  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  the  first  great  victory  that  the  English  had 
gained  over  the  French  since  the  day  of  Aginoourt  The 
stain  left  on  our  fSune  by  the  shameful  defeat  of  Beachy 
Head  was  e&Kxd.  This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own. 
The  Dutch  had  indeed  done  their  duty,  as  they  have  alwaji 
done  it  in  maritime  war,  whether  fighting  on  our  side  or 
against  us,  whether  victorious  or  vanquished.  But  the 
English  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight  Russell,  who 
commanded  in  chief,  was  an  Englishman.  Delaval,  who 
directed  the  attack  on  Gberburg,  was  an  Englishman. 
Booke,  who  led  the  flotilla  into  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue,  was 
an  Englishman.  The  only  two  officers  of  note  who  had 
fallen.  Admiral  Carter  and  Captain  Hastings  of  the  Sand- 
wich,  were  Englishmen.  Yet  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
good  news  was  received  here  must  not  be  ascribed  solely 
or  chiefly  to  national  pride.  The  island  was  safe.  The 
pleasant  pastures,  corn-fields,  and  commons  of  Hampshire 
and  Surrey  would  not  be  the  seat  of  war.  The  houses  and 
gardens,  Uie  kitchens  and  dairies,  the  cellars  and  plate- 
chests,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  gentry  and  dergy 
would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  Bapparees,  who  had 
sacked  the  dwellings  and  sldnned  the  cattle  of  the  Englishiy 
of  Leinster,  or  of  French  dragoons  accustomed  to  live  at 
fi^e  quarters  on  the  Prdtestants  of  Auvergne.  Whigs  and 
Tories  joined  in  thanking  Qtod  for  this  great  deliverance ; 
and  the  most  respectable  non-jurors  could  not  but  be  glad 
at  heart  that  the  rightful  king  was  not  to  be  brought  back 
by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was,  therefore,  all  but  universal  Dur- 
ing several  da^s  the  bells  of  London  pealed  without  ceasing. 
Flags  were  flying  on  all  the  steeples.  Bows  of  candles 
were  in  all  the  windows.  Bonfires  were  at  all  the  cornen 
of  the  streets.*  The  sense  which  the  government  enter- 
tained of  the  services  of  the  navy  was  promptly,  judiciously, 

*  An  Account  of  the  late  Groat  Victory,  1693 ;  llonthlj  Mercuiy  flir 
June:  Baden  to  tho  States-Gonerol,  ^^]  Nardnas  LuttreU'B  Dmiy. 
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and  giaceftilly  manifested.  Sidney  and  Portland  weie 
sent  to  meet  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  accompanied 
by  Bochester,  as  the  representative  of  the  Tories.  The 
three  lords  took  down  with  them  ihirty-seven  thousand 
pounds  in  coin,  which  they  were  to  distribute  as  a  donative 
among  the  sailors.*  Gold  medals  were  given  to  the  offi- 
oers.f .  •  The  remains  of  Hastings  and  Carter  were  brought 
on  shore  with  every  mark  of  honor.  Carter  was  buried 
at  Portsmouth,  with  a  great  display  of  military  pomp.$ 
The  corpse  of  Hastings  was  brought  up  to  London,  and 
laid,  with  unusual  solemnity,  imder  the  pavement  of  Saint 
James's  Church.  The  footguards,  with  reversed  arms,  es- 
corted the  hearse.  Four  royal  state  carriages,  each  drawn 
by  six  horses,  were  in  the  procession ;  a  crowd  of  men  of 
quality  in  mourning-cloaks  filled  the  pews ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  preached  the  funeral  sermon.§  While  such 
marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  the  slain,  the  woimded  were 
not  neglected.  Fifty  surgeons,  plentifully  supplied  with 
instruments,  bandages,  and  drugs,  were  sent  down  in  all 
haste  fix)m  London  to  Portsmouth.)  It  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  form  a  notion  of  the  difficulty  which  there  then  was  in 
providing  at  short  notice  commodious  shelter  and  skillful 
attendance  for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  lacerated  men.  At 
present  every  county,  every  large  town,  can  boast  of  some 
spacious  palace  in  which  the  poorest  laborer  who  has  firac- 
tnied  a  limb  may  find  an  excellent  bed,  an  able  medical 
attendant,  a  careful  nurse,  medicines  of  the  best  quality, 
and  nourishment  such  as  an  invalid  requires.  But  there 
was  not  then,  in  the  whole  realm,  a  single  infirmary  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution.  Even  in  the  capital,  the 
only  edifices  open  to  the  woimded  were  the  two  ancient 
hospitals  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  Bartholomew.  .  The 
qaeen  gave  orders  that  in  both  these  hospitals  arrangements 

^  London  Gazette,  June  2,  1692 ;  Monthly  Mercurj ;  Baden  to  the  Statea- 
Ctaieral,  June  \\ ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
f  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary ;  Monthly  Mercury. 
X  LondoQ  Gazette,  June  9 ;  Baden  to  the  States-General,  June  ^^, 
§  Baden  to  the  States-General,  June  ^. 
I  Baden  to  the  States-General,  ^^;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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should  be  made,  at  the  pablic  charge,  for  the  reception  of 
patients  from  the  fleet*  At  the  same  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  noble  and  lasting  memorial  of  the  gratitude 
which  England  felt  for  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  her 
sailors  would  soon  rise  on  a  site  eminently  appropriata 
Among  the  suburban  residences  of  our  kingSi  that  which 
stood  at  Greenwich  had  long  held  a  distinguished  plaoa 
Charles  the  Second  liked  the  situation,  and  determined  to 
rebuild  the  house  and  to  improve  the  gardens.  Soon  after 
his  JRestoration,  he  began  to  erect,  on  a  spot  almost  washed 
by  the  Thames  at  high  tide,  a  mansion  of  vast  extent  and 
cost.  Behind  the  palace  were  planted  long  avenues  of 
trees,  which,  when  William  reigned,  were  scarcely  more 
than  saplings,  but  which  have  now  covered  with  their 
massy  shade  the  summer  rambles  of  several  generations. 
On  the  slope  which  has  long  been  the  scene  of  the  holiday 
sports  of  the  Londoners,  were  constructed  flights  of  torraoea^ 
of  which  the  vestiges  may  still  be  discerned.  The  queen 
now  publicly  declared,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  the 
building  commenced  by  Charles  should  be  completed,  and 
should  be  a  retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  service  of 
their  country .f 

One  of  the  happiest  effects  produced  by  the  good  news 
was  the  calming  of  the  public  mind.  During  about  a 
month  the  nation  had  been  hourly  expecting  an  invasion 
and  a  rising,  and  had  consequentiy  been  in  an  irritable  and 
suspicious  mood.  In  many  parts  of  England  a  non-joroi 
could  not  show  himself  without  great  risk  of  being  insulted. 
A  report  that  arms  were  hidden  in  a  house  sufficed  to  bring 
a  furious  mob  to  the  door.  The  mansion  of  one  Jacobite 
gentleman  in  Kent  had  been  attacked,  and,  aHcr  a  fight 
in  which  several  shots  were  fired,  had  been  stormed  and 
pulled  do wn.J  Yet  such  riots  were  by  no  means  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  fever  which  had  inflamed  the  whole  soci- 
ety. The  exposure  of  Fuller  in  February,  had,  as  it 
seemed,  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  that  vile  tribe  of 

*  An  Aoooimt  of  the  lato  GreAt  Victory,  1693 ;  Nudania  Luttrell't  Diaij. 
f  Baden  to  the  Statee-Qonerol,  June  ,''•,  1692. 
t  Nafcims  Luttrell^a  Diary. 
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whioh  Oates  was  the  patriarch.  During  some  weeks,  in- 
deed,  the  world  was  disposed  to  be  unreasonably  incredu- 
lous about  plots.  But  in  April  there  was  a  reaction.  The 
French  and  Irish  were  coming.  There  was  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  were  traitors  in  the  island.  Who- 
ever pretended  that  he  could  point  out  those  traitors  was 
sure  to  be  heard  with  attention ;  and  there  was  not  wanting 
a  false  witness  to  avail  himself  of  the  golden  opportunity. 

This  &]se  witness  was  named  Robert  Young.  His  his- 
tory was  in  his  own  lifetime  so  fully  investigated,  and  so 
much  of  his  correspondence  has  been  preserved,  that  the 
whole  man  is  before  us.  His  character  is  indeed  a  curious 
study.  His  birth-place  was  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
three  nations.  The  English  pronounced  him  Irish.  The 
Irish,  not  being  ambitious  of  the  honor  of  having  him  for 
a  countryman,  affirmed  that  he  was  born  in  Scotland. 
Wherever  he  may  have  been  bom,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
where  he  was  bred :  for  his  phraseology  is  precisely  that  of 
the  Teagues,  who  were,  in  his  time,  fevorite  characters  on 
our  stage.  He  called  himself  a  priest  of  the  Established 
Church :  but  he  was  in  truth  only  a  deacon ;  and  his  dea- 
con's orders  he  had  obtained  by  producing  forged  certifi- 
cates of  his  learning  and  moral  character.  Long  before 
the  Revolution  he  held  curacies  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  did  not  remain  many  days  in  any  spot.  He  was 
i  driven  from  one  place  by  the  scandal  which  was  the  eflfect 
;  of  his  lawless  amours.  He  rode  away  from  another  place 
j  on  a  borrpwed  horse,  which  he  never  returned.  He  set- 
j  tied  in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up  for  bigamy.  Some 
letters  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  fix)m  the  jail  of 
Cavan  have  been  preserved.  He  assured  each  of  his  wives, 
with  the  most  frightful  imprecations,  that  she  alone  was 
the  object  of  his  love ;  and  he  thus  succeeded  in  inducing 
one  of  them  to  support  him  in  prison,  and  the  other  to  save 
his  life  by  forswearing  herself  at  the  assizes.  The  only 
\  specimens  which  remain  to  us  of  his  method  of  imparting 

j  religious  instruction  are  to  be  found  in  these  epistles.    He 

compares  himself  to  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
who  had  been  guilty  both  of  adultery  and  murder.    He 
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declares  that  he  repents :  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  the 
Almighty,  and  then  entreats  his  dear  honey,  for  Christ's 
sake,  to  perjure  herself  Having  narrowly  escaped  the 
gallows,  he  wandered  during  several  years  about  Ireland 
and  England,  begging,  stealing,  cheating,  personating,  forg- 
ing, and  lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  names.  In 
1684  he  was  convicted  at  Bury  of  having  fraudulently 
counterfeited  Sancroft's  signature,  and  was  sentenced  to 
the  pillory  and  to  imprisonment.  From  his  dungeon  he 
wrote  to  implore  the  Primate's  mercy.  The  letter  may 
still  be  read  with  all  the  original  bad  grammar  and  bad 
spelling.*  The  writer  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  wished 
that  his  eyes  were  a  fountain  of  water,  declared  that  he 
should  never  know  peace  till  he  had  received  episcopal 
absolution,  and  professed  a  mortal  hatred  of  Dissenters.  As 
all  this  contrition  and  all  this  orthodoxy  produced  no  ef- 
feet,  the  penitent,  after  swearing  bitterly  to  be  revenged  on 
Bancroft,  betook  himself  to  another  device.  The  Western 
Insurrection  had  just  broken  out.  The  magistrates  ail  over 
the  country  were  but  too  ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation 
that  might  be  brought  against  Whigs  and  Non-conformists. 
Young  declared  on  oath  that,  to  his  knowledge,  a  design 
had  been  formed  in  Suffolk  against  the  life  of  King  James, 
and  named  a  peer,  several  gentlemen,  and  ten  Presbyterian 
ministers,  as  parties  to  the  plot.  Some  of  the  accused  were 
brought  to  trial ;  and  Young  appeared  in  the  witness  box: 
but  the  story  which  he  told  was  proved  by  overwhelming 
evidence  to  be  false.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  he  was  again 
convicted  of  forgery,  pilloried  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time, 
and  sent  to  Newgate.  While  he  lay  there,  he  determined 
to  try  whether  he  should  be  more  fortunate  as  an  accuser 
of  Jacobites  than  he  had  been  an  accuser  of  Puritans.  He 
first  addressed  himself  to  Tillotson.  There  was  a  horrible 
plot  against  their  majesties,  a  plot  as  deep  as  hell ;  and  some 
of  the  first  men  in  England  were  concerned  in  it  Tillot- 
son, though  he  placed  little  confidence  in  information  com- 
ing from  such  a  source,  thought  that  the  oath  which  he 

*  I  give  ono  short  sentence  as  a  specimen :   "  O  l3o  that  ever  it  should  bo 
said  that  a  clergyman  have  committed  such  durty  actions  I*' 
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had  taken  as  Privy  a  Counselor  made  it  his  duty  to  mention 
the  subject  to  William.  William,  after  his  fashion,  treated 
the  matter  very  lightly.  "  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "  that 
this  is  a  villainy ;  and  I  will  have  nobody  disturbed  on 
such  grounds."  After  this  rebuff,  Young  remained  some 
time  quiet  But  when  William  was  on  the  Continent,  and 
when  the  nation  was  agitated  by  the  apprehension  of  a 
French  invasion  and  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection,  a  false  ac- 
cuser might  hope  to  obtain  a  favorable  audience.  The 
mere  oath  of  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  the  turnkeys 
of  twenty  jails,  was  not  likely  to  injure  any  body.  But 
Young  was  master  of  a  weapon  which  is,  of  all  weapons, 
the  most  formidable  to  innocence.  He  had  lived,  during 
some  years,  by  counterfeiting  hands,  and  had  at  length  at- 
tained such  consummate  skill  in  that  bad  art  that  even  ex- 
perienced clerks  who  were  conversant  with  manuscript, 
oould  scarcely,  after  the  most  minute  comparison,  discover 
any  difference  between  his  imitations  and  the  originals. 
He  had  succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  papers  written 
by  men  of  note  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection.  Some 
autographs  he  had  stolen ;  and  some  he  had  obtained  by 
writing  in  feigned  names  to  ask  after  the  characters  of  ser- 
vants or  curates.  He  now  drew  up  a  paper  purporting  to 
be  an  Association  for  the  restoration  of  the  banished  king. 
This  document  set  forth  that  the  subscribers  boimd  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  God  to  take  arms  for  his  majesty, 
and  to  seize  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.  To 
the  Association  Young  appended  the  names  of  Marlborough, 
of  Combury,  of  Salisbury,  of  Sancrofl^  and  of  Sprat,  Bishop 
of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the  paper  into 
some  hiding-place  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  persons  whose 
signatures  had  been  counterfeited.  As  Young  could  not 
quit  Newgate,  he  was  forced  to  employ  a  subordinate  agent 
for  this  purpose.  He  selected  a  wretch  named  Blackhead, 
who  had  formerly  been  convicted  of  perjury  and  sentenced 
to  have  his  ears  clipped.  The  selection  was  not  happy ; 
for  Blackhead  had  none  of  the  qualities  which  the  tnide 
of  a  false  witness  requires  except  wickedness.    There  was 
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nothing  plansible  about  him.  His  voice  was  ■  harsL 
Treachery  was  writtra  in  all  the  lines  of  his  yellow  bee. 
He  had  no  invention,  no  presence  of  mind,  and  could  do 
little  more  than  repeat  by  rote  the  lies  taught  him  by 
others. 

This  man,  instructed  by  his  accomplice,  repaired  to 
Sprat's  palace  at  Bromley,  introduced  himself  there  as  the 
confidential  servant  of  an  imaginary  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
delivered  to  the  bishop,  on  bended  knee,  a  letter  ingen- 
iously manufactured  by  Young,  and  received,  with  the 
semblance  of  profound  reverence,  the  episcopal  benedic- 
tion. The  servants  made  the  stranger  welcome.  He  was 
taken  to  the  cellar,  drank  their  master's  health,  and  en- 
treated them  to  let  him  see  the  house.  They  could  not 
venture  to  show  any  of  the  private  apartments.  Black- 
head,  therefore,  after  begging  importunately,  but  in  vain, 
to  be  suffered  to  have  one  look  at  the  study,  was  £>rced  to 
content  himself  with  dropping  the  Association  into  a  flower- 
pot which  stood  in  a  parlor  near  the  kitchen. 

Every  thing  having  been  thus  prepared.  Young  informed 
the  ministers  that  he  could  tell  them  something  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  earn- 
estly begged  to  be  heard.  His  request  reached  them  on 
perhaps  the  most  anxious  day  of  an  anxious  month.  Tour- 
ville  had  just  stood  out  to  sea.  The  army  of  James  was 
embarking.  London  was  agitated  by  reports  about  the 
disaffection  of  the  naval  officers.  The  queen  was  deliber- 
ating whether  she  should  cashier  those  who  were  suspected, 
or  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  their  honor  and  patriotism. 
At  such  a  moment  the  ministers  could  not  refuse  to  listen 
to  any  person  who  professed  himself  able  to  give  them 
valuable  information.  Young  and  his  accomplice  were 
brought  before  the  privy  council.  They  there  accused 
Marlborough,  CJombury,  Salisbury,  Sancrofb,  and  Sprat  of 
high  treason.  These  great  men,  Young  said,  had  invited 
James  to  invade  England,  and  had  promised  to  join  him. 
The  eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  un- 
dertaken to  draw  up  a  Declaration  which  would  inflame 
the  nation  against  the  government  of  King  William.    The 
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oonspiraiQiB  ¥rere  bound  together  by  a  written  instrument 
That  instrument,  signed  bj  their  own  hands,  would  be 
found  at  Bromley  if  careM  search  was  made.  Young  par- 
ticularly requested  that  the  messengers  might  be  ordered 
to  examine  the  bishop's  flower-pots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  story  was 
circumstantial;  and  part  of  it  was  probable.  Marlbor- 
ough's dealings  with  Saint  Germains  were  well  known  to 
Gaermarthen,  to  Nottingham  and  to  Sidney,  Combury 
was  a  tool  of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  son  of  a  non-ju- 
ror and  of  a  notorious  plotter.  Salisbury  was  a  Papist 
Sancroft  had,  not  many  months  before,  been,  with  too 
much  show  of  reason,  suspected  of  inviting  the  French  to 
invade  England.  Of  all  the  accused  persons  Sprat  was 
the  most  unlikely  to  be  concerned  in  any  hazardous  de- 
sign. He  had  neither  enthusiasm  iK)r  constancy.  Both 
his  ambition  and  his  party  spirit  had  always  been  effect- 
ually kept  in  order  by  his  love  of  ease  and  his  anxiety  for 
his  own  safety.  He  had  been  guilty  of  some  criminal 
compliances  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  favor  of  James, 
had  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  had  concurred  in  sev- 
eral iniquitous  decrees  pronounced  by  that  court,  and  had, 
with  trembling  hands  and  faltering  voice,  read  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey.  But  there 
he  had  stopped.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
the  civil  and  religious  Constitution  of  England  would 
speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraordinary  means,  he  had 
resigned  the  powers  which  he  had  during  two  years  exer- 
cised in  defiance  of  law,  and  had  hastened  to  make  his 
peace  with  his  clerical  brethren.  He  had  in  the  Conven- 
tion voted  for  a  Eegency :  but  he  had  taken  the  oaths 
without  hesitation :  he  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
coronation  of  the  new  sovereigns ;  and  by  his  sldllful  hand 
had  been  added  to  the  Form  of  Prayer  used  on  the  fifth  of 
November  those  sentences  in  which  the  Church  expresses 
her  gratitude  for  the  second  great  deliverance  wrought 
on  that  day.*  Such  a  man,  possessed  of  a  plentiful  in- 
come, of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  one  agreeable 
*  Ontdi,  OoUectanea  Cnriosa. 
IV.  P 
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kouse  among  the  elms  of  Biomleyi  and  of  another,  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster,  was  very  xmlikelj  to  ran  the  risk 
of  martyrdom.  He  was  not,  indeed,  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  lihe  government  For  the  feeling  whioh,  next 
to  solicitade  for  his  own  comfort  and  repose,  seems  to  haye 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  his  public  condnoli  was  his 
dislike  of  the  Puritans;  a  dislike  which  spxanj^  not  firom 
bigotry,  but  from  Epicureanism.  Thdr  austerity  was  a 
reproach  to  his  slothftd  and  luxurious  life:  iheir  phrase- 
ology shocked  his  festidious  taste ;  and,  where  thqr  were 
concerned,  his  ordinary  good-natore  forsook  him.  Loath- 
ing the  non-conformists  as  he  did,  he  was  npt  likely  to  bo 
very  zealous  for  a  prince  whom  the  non-confermists  re- 
garded as  their  protector.  But  Sprat's  feults  aflbrded  am- 
ple security  that  he  would  never,  from  spleen  against  Will- 
iam, engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James.  Why  Young 
should  have  assigned  the  most  perilous  part  in  an  enter- 
prise ftdl  of  peril  to  a  man  singularly  pliant^  cautious,  and 
self-indulgent,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  first  step  which  the  ministers  took  was  to  send 
Marlborough  to  the  Tower.  He  was  by  &r  the  most  fbr^ 
midable  of  all  the  accused  persons;  and  that  he  had  held 
a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Saint  Germains  was  a  feet 
which,  whether  Young  were  perjured  or  not,  the  queen 
and  her  chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true.  One  of  the  clerks 
of  the  council  and  several  messengers  were  sent  down 
to  Bromley  with  a  warrant  from  Nottingham.  Sprat  was 
taken  into  custody.  All  the  apartments  in  which  it  could 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  hidden  an  im- 
portant document  were  searched,  the  library,  the  dining- 
room;  the  drawing-room,  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  adja- 
cent closets.  His  papers  were  strictly  examined.  Much 
good  prose  was  found,  and  probably  some  bad  verse,  but 
no  treason.  The  messengers  pried  into  every  flower-pot 
that  they  could  find,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  to  look  into  the  room  in  which  Blackhead  had 
hidden  the  Association :  for  that  room  was  near  the  offices 
occupied  by  the  servants,  and  was  little  used  by  the  bishop 
and  his  ftunily.    The  officers  returned  to  London  wi^ 
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their  pruoner,  but  without  the  document  which,  if  it  had 
been  found,  might  have  been  fittal  to  him. 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  Westminster,  and  was 
suffered  to  sleep  at  his  deanery.  All  his  bookK^ases  and 
dzawera  were  examined ;  and  sentinels  were  posted  at  the 
door  of  his  bed-chamber,  but  with  strict  orders  to  behave 
dyilljy  and  not  disturb  the  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before  the  Council. 
The  examination  was  conducted  by  Nottingham  with  great 
humanity  and  courtesy.  The  Bishop,  conscious  of  entire 
innocence,  behaved  with  temper  and  firmness.  He  made 
no  complaints.  '*  I  submit,"  he  said,  "  to  the  necessities 
of  State  in  such  a  time  of  jealousy  and  danger  as  this." 
He  was  asked  whether  he  had  drawn  up  a  Declaration  for 
King  James,  whether  he  had  held  any  correspondence 
with  France,  whether  he  had  signed  any  treasonable  as- 
sociation, and  whether  he  knew  of  any  such  association. 
To  all  these  questions  he,  with  perfect  truth,  answered  in 
the  negative,  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  and  a  Bishop. 
He  was  taken  back  to  his  deanery.  He  remained  there 
in  easy  confinement  during  ten  days,  and  then,  as  nothing 
tending  to  criminate  him  had  been  discovered,  was  suffered 
to  return  to  Bromley. 

Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  had  been  devising  a  new 
scheme.  Blackhead  paid  another  visit  to  Bromley,  and 
contrived  to  take  the  forged  Association  out  of  the  place 
in  which  he  had  hid  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  Young. 
One  of  Young's  two  wives  then  carried  it  to  the  secre- 
tary's office,  and  told  a  lie,  invented  by  her  husband,  to 
explain  how  a  paper  of  such  importance  had  come  into 
her  hands.  But  it  was  not  now  so  easy  to  fnghten  the 
ministers  as  it  had  been  a  few  days  before.  The  battle  of 
La  Hogue  had  put  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  of  invasion. 
Nottingham,  therefore,  instead  of  sending  down  a  warrant 
to  Bromley,  merely  wrote  to  beg  that  Sprat  would  call  on 
him  at  Whitehall.  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  accused  prelate  was  brought  fece  to  &oe  with 
Blackhead  before  the  Council.  Then  the  truth  came  out 
fi»t     The  bishop  remembered  the  villainous  look  and 
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yoioe  of  the  man  who  had  knelt  to.  aak  the  episoopal 
blessing.  The  bishop's  secretaiy  confirmed  his  mastec's 
assertions.  The  fidse  witness  soon  lost  hia  presence  of 
mind.  His  cheeks,  always  sallow,  grew  firightfollj  livid 
His  voice,  generally  lend  and  coarse,  sank  into  a  whiq)er. 
The  Privy  Counselors  saw  his  confusion,  and  cross-ex- 
amined him  sharply.  For  a  time  he  answered  their  ques- 
tions by  repeatedly  stammering  out  his  original  lie  in  the 
original  words.  At  last  he  found  that  lie  had  no  way  of 
extricating  himself  but  by  owning  his  guilt  He  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  given  an  untrue  account  of  his  visit  to 
Bromley;  and,  after  much  prevarication,  he  related  how 
be  had  hidden  the  Association,  and  how  he  had  removed 
it  from  its  hiding-place,  and  confessed  that  he  bad  been 
set  on  by  Young. 

The  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted.  Youngs 
with  unabashed  forehead,  denied  every  thing.  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  flower-pots.  '^  If  so,"  cried  Nottingham 
and  Sidney  together,  "  why  did  you  give  sucb  particular 
directions  that  the  flower-pots  at  Bromley  should  be 
searched?"  "I  never  gave  any  directions  about  the 
flower-pots,"  said  Young.  Then  the  whole  board  broke 
forth :  "  How  dare  you  say  so  ?  We  all  remember  it" 
Still  the  knave  stood  up  erect,  and  exclaimed,  with  an 
impudence  which  Oates  might  have  envied,  "  This  hiding 
is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the  bishop  and  BlackheadL 
The  bishop  has  taken  Blackhead  off;  and  they  are  both 
trying  to  stifle  the  plot"  This  was  too  much.  There  was 
a  smile  and  a  lifting  up  of  hands  all  around  the  board. 
*'  Man,"  cried  Caermarthen,  **  wouldst  thou  have  us  believe 
that  the  bishop  contrived  to  have  this  paper  put  where  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  our  messengers  had  found  it,  and 
where,  if  they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged  him?" 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody.  The 
bishop,  after  warmly  thanking  the  ministers  for  their  fair 
and  honorable  conduct  took  his  leave  of  them.  In  the 
ante-cbamber  he  found  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at  Young, 
while  Young  sat,  enduring  the  stare  with  the  serene  forti- 
tude of  a  man  who  had  looked  down  on  far  greater  muUi- 
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tudes  from  half  the  pillories  in  England.  "  Young,"  said 
Sprat,  "your  conscience  must  tell  you  that  you  have 
cruelly  wronged  me.  For  your  own  sake  I  am  sorry  that 
you  persist  in  denjring  what  your  associate  has  confessed." 
"  Confessed  !"  cried  Young ;  "  no,  all  is  not  confessed  yet; 
and  that  you  shall  find  to  your  sorrow.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  impeachment,  my  lord.  When  Parliament  sits, 
you  shall  hear  more  of  me,"  "  God  give  you  repentance," 
answered  the  bishop,  "  For,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in 
much  more  danger  of  being  damned  than  I  of  being  im- 
peached."* 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this  execrable 
fraud,  Marlborough  was  admitted  to  bail.  Young  and 
Blackhead  had  done  him  an  inestimable  service.  That  he 
was  concerned  in  a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that  which 
they  had  falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  that  the  government 
was  in  possession  of  moral  proofe  of  his  guilt,  is  now  cer- 
tain. But  his  cotemporaries  had  not,  as  we  have,  the 
evidence  of  his  perfidy  before  them.  They  knew  that  he 
had  been  accused  of  an  offense  of  which  he  was  innocent, 
that  perjury  and  forgery  had  been  employed  to  ruin  him, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  machinations,  he  had 
passed  some  weeks  in  the  Tower.  There  was  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  very  natural  confusion  between  his  disgrace 
and  his  imprisonment  He  had  been  imprisoned  without 
sufficient  cause.  Might  it  not,  in  the  absence  of  all  infor- 
mation, be  reasonably  presumed  that  he  had  been  dis- 
graced without  sufficient  cause  ?  It  was  certain  that  a  vile 
calumny,  destitute  of  all  foundation,  had  caused  him  to 
be  treated  as  a  criminal  in  May.  Was  it  not  probable, 
then,  that  calunmy  might  have  deprived  him  of  his  mas- 
ter's favor  in  January  ? 

Young's  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  As  soon  as 
he  had  been  carried  back  from  Whitehall  to  Newgate,  he 
set  himself  to  construct  a  new  plot,  and  to  find  a  new  ac- 
complice.    He  addressed  himself  to  a  man  named  Holland, 

•  My  account  of  this  plot  is  chiefly  taken  from  Sprat's  Relation  of  the 
late  Wicked  Contrivance  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and  Robert  Toung,  1692. 
There  are  very  few  better  narratives  in  the  language. 
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who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty.  Never,  said 
Young,  was  there  such  a  golden  opportunity.  A  bold, 
shrewd  fellow  might  easily  earn  five  hundred  pounds.  To 
Holland  five  hundred  pounds  seemed  fabulous  wealth. 
What,  he  asked,  was  he  to  do  for  it?  Nothing,  he  was 
told,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  that  was  to  say,  substantial 
truth,  a  little  disguised  and  colored.  There  really  was  a 
plot;  and  this  would  have  been  proved  if  Blackhead  hid 
not  been  bought  off.  His  desertion  had  made  it  necessary 
to  call  in  the  help  of  fiction.  *^  You  must  swear  that  you 
and  I  were  in  a  back  room  up  stairs  at  the  •Lobster  in 
Southwark.  Some  men  came  to  meet  us  there.  They 
gave  a  pass-word  before  they  were  admitted.  They  were 
all  in  white  camlet  cloaks.  They  signed  the  Association 
in  our  presence.  Then  they  paid  each  his  shilling  and 
went  away.  And  you  must  be  ready  to  identify  my  Lord 
Marlborough  and  the  Bishop  of  Bochester  as  two  of  these 
men."  "  How  can  I  identify  them  ?"  said  Holland.  "  I 
never  saw  them."  '^  You  must  contrive  to  see  them,"  an- 
swered the  tempter,  "as  soon  as  you  can.  The  bishop  will 
be  at  the  Abbey.  Any  body  about  the  court  will  point 
out  my  Lord  Marlborough."  Holland  immediately  went 
to  Whitehall,  and  repeated  this  conversation  to  Notting- 
ham. The  unlucky  imitator  of  Oates  was  prosecuted,  by 
order  of  the  government,  for  perjury,  subornation  of  per^ 
jury,  and  forgery.  He  was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  was 
again  set  in  the  pillory,  and  underwent,  in  addition  to  the 
exposure,  about  which  he  cared  little,  such  a  pelting  as  had 
seldom  been  known.*  After  his  punishment  he  was,  dur^ 
ing  some  years,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  pilferers,  ring-droppers, 
and  sharpers  who  infested  the  capital.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1700,  he  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  and  excited  a 
momentary  interest  The  newspapers  announced  that  Bob- 
ert  Young,  clerk,  once  so  famous,  had  been  taken  up  for 
coining,  then  that  he  had  been  found  guilty,  then  that  the 
dead  warrant  had  come  down,  and  finally  that  the  rever- 
end gentleman  had  been  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  had  greatly 
edified  a  large  assembly  of  spectators  by  his  penitence.f 

*  Baden  to  the  States-Oenend,  Feb.  }  j.  1693. 

t  PortniMi,  April  13,  and  20, 1700 ;  ^oiiboj,  April  18 ;  Fljing  Poet,  April  JO. 
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CHAPTBSl  XIX. 

While  England  was  agitated,  first  by  the  dread  of  an 
inyasion,  and  then  by  joy  at  the  deliverance  wrought  for 
her  by  the  valor  of  her  seamen,  important  events  were  tak- 
ing place  on  the  Continent  On  the  sixth  of  Match  the 
king  had  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and  had  proceeded  to  make^ 
his  arrangements  for  the  approaching  campaign.* 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  him  was  gloomy.  The 
coahtion  of  which  he  was  the  author  and  the  chief  had, 
during  some  months,  been  in  constant  danger  of  dissolu- 
tion. By  what  strenuous  exertions,  by  what  ingenious  ex- 
pedients, by  what  blandishments,  by  what  bribes,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  his  allies  fiom  throwing  themselves, 
one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of  France,  can  be  but  imperfectly 
known.  The  fullest  and  most  authentic  record  of  the  la- 
bors and  sacrifices  by  which  he  kept  together,  during  eight 
years,  a  crowd  of  faint-hearted  and  treacherous  potentates, 
negligent  of  the  common  interest,  and  jealous  of  each  other, 
is  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  In 
that  correspondence,  William  is  all  himself.  He  had,  in 
the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high  parts 
for  which  he  was  not  eminently  qualified ;  and,  in  those 
fkita,  his  success  was  imperfect  As  Sovereign  of  England, 
he  showed  abilities  and  virtues  which  entitle  him  to  honor- 
able mention  in  history :  but  his  deficiencies  were  great. 
He  was  to  the  last  a  stranger  among  us,  cold,  reserved, 
never  in  good  q>iritB,  never  at  his  ease.  His  kingdom  was 
a  place  of  exile.  His  finest  palaces  were  prisons.  He  was 
always  counting  the  days  which  must  elapse  before  he 
should  agam  see  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  clipped  trees, 
the  wings  of  the  innumerable  wind-mills,  the  nests  of  the 
storks  on  the  tall  gables^  and  the  long  lines  of  painted  vil- 
las reflected  in  the  sleeping  canals.  He  took  no  pains  to 
hide  the  preference  which  he  felt  for  his  native  soil  and  for 
his  early  friends ;  and  therefore,  though  he  rendered  great 
services  to  our  coimtry,  he  did  not  reign  in  our  hearts.  As 
*  London  Gazette,  March  14, 169i 
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a  general  in  the  field,  again,  he  showed  rare  courage  and 
capacity :  but,  fix>ni  whatever  catue,  he  was,  as  a  tactician, 
inferior  to  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  who,  in  general 
powers  of  mind,  were  £sur  inferior  to  him.  The  business 
for  which  he  was  preeminently  fitted  was  diplomacy,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  has  ever  had  a  superior  in  the  art  of  conducting  those 
great  negotiations  on  which  the  welfiue  of  thecommonwealth 
of  nations  depends.  His  skill  in  this  department  of  pol- 
itics was  never  more  severely  tasked  or  more  signally 
proved  than  during  the  latter  part  of  1691  and  the  earli^ 
part  of  1692. 

One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  by  the  sullen  and 
menacing  demeanor  of  the  Northern  powers.  Denmark 
and  Sweden  had  at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the 
coalition :  but  they  had  early  become  cold,  and  were  fast 
becoming  hostile.  From  France  they  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  little  to  fear.  It  was  not  very  probable  that 
her  armies  would  cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would 
force  a  passage  through  the  Sound.  But  the  naval 
strength  of  England  and  Holland  united  might  well  excite 
apprehension  at  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  Soon  arose 
vexatious  questions  of  maritime  right^  questions  such  as, 
in  almost  every  extensive  war  of  modem  times,  have 
arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  The  Scandma- 
vian  princes  complained  that  the  legitimate  trade  between 
the  Baltic  and  France  was  tyrannically  interrupted. 
Though  they  had  not  in  general  been  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  each  other,  they  began  to  draw  close  together, 
intrigued  at  every  petty  German  court,  and  tried  to  form 
what  William  called  a  Third  Party  in  Europe.  The  King 
of  Sweden,  who,  as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  was  bound  to 
send  three  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  Empire, 
sent,  instead  of  them,  his  advice  that  the  allies  would 
make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which  they  could  get*  The 
Eang  of  Denmark  seized  a  great  number  of  Dutch  mer- 
chant ships,  and  collected  in  Holstein  an  army  which 

*  The  Swedes  came,  it  is  true,  but  not  till  the  campaign  was  over.    Lon- 
don Gazette,  Sept  10,  169L 
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caused  no  small  uneasiness  to  his  neighbors.  "I fear," 
William  wrote,  in  an  hour  of  deep  dejection,  to  Heinsius, 
"  I  fear  that  the  object  of  this  Third  Party  is  a  peace 
which  will  bring  in  its  train  the  slavery  of  Europe.  The 
day  will  come  when  Sweden  and  her  confederates  will 
know  too  late  how  great  an  error  they  have  committed. 
They  are  fi^rther,  no  doubt,  than  we  fix)m.the  danger; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  thus  bent  on  working 
our  ruin  and  their  own.  That  France  will  now  consent  to 
reasonable  terms  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  were  better 
to  &11  sword  in  hand  than  to  submit  to  whatever  she  may 
dictate."* 

While  the  king  was  thus  disquieted  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Korthem  powers,  ominous  signs  began  to  appear  in  a 
very  different  quarter.  It  had,  from  the  first,  been  no 
easy  matter  to  induce  sovereigns  who  hated,  and  who,  in 
their  own  dominions,  persecuted  the  Protestant  religion,  to 
countenance  the  revolution  which  had  saved  that  religion 
firom  a  great  peril.  But  happily  the  example  and  the 
authority  of  the  Vatican  had  overcome  their  scruples.  In- 
nocent the  Eleventh  and  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  re- 
garded William  with  ill-concealed  partiality.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  their  friend ;  but  he  was  their  enemy's  enemy;  and 
James  had  been,  and,  if  rcstoited,  must  again  be,  their 
enemy's  vassal.  To  the  heretic  nephew,  therefore,  they 
gave  their  effective  support,  to  the  orthodox  uncle  only 
compliments  and  benedictions.  But  Alexander  the 
Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne  little  more  than 
fifteen  months.  His  successor,  Antonio  Pignatelli,  who 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  was  impatient  to 
be  reconciled  to  Lewis.  Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he 
had  committed  a  great  error  when  he  had  roused  against 
himself  at  once  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  the  spirit 
of  Popery.  He  permitted  the  French  bishops  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  Holy  See.  The  dispute,  which  had,  at 
one  time,  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  great  Gallican  schism, 
was  accommodated ;  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  influence  of  the  head  of  the  Church  would  be  exerted 

f  William  to  Heinsius,  March  J},  1692. 
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for  the  purpose  of  severing  the  ties  which  bound  so  mtaj 
Catholic  princes  to  the  (^Jyinist  who  had  usurped  Ae 
British  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  coalition^  which  the  Third  Part^  on  one 
side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other  were  trying  to  diflBolvei 
was  in  no  small  danger  of  iSdling  to  pieces  from  mere  rot- 
tenness. Two  of  the  aUied  powers^  and  two  onlji  were 
hearty  in  the  common  cause :  England,  drawing  after  her 
the  other  British  kingdoms ;  and  Holland,  drawing  after 
her  the  other  Batavian  commonwealths.  En|^d  and 
Holland  were  indeed  torn  by  internal  fietctionSi  and  were 
separated  finom  each  other  by  mutual  jealousies  and  watip- 
athies:  but  both  were  fully  resolved  not  to  submit  to 
French  domination;  and  both  were  rea^y  to  bear  their 
share,  and  more  than  their  share,  of  the  chaiges  of  the 
contest.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy  were 
not  nations,  but  men,  an  emperor,  a  king,  electors,  dukes; 
and  of  these  men  there  was  scarcely  one  whose  whole 
soul  was  in  the  struggle,  scarcely  one  who  did  not  hang 
back,  who  did  not  find  some  excuse  for  omitting  to  fcHSOl 
his  engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to  defimd 
his  own  rights  and  interests  against  the  common  enemj. 
But  the  war  was  the  war  of  the  people  of  Englaud  and  of 
the  people  of  Holland.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  burdens 
which  it  made  necessary  would  not  have  been  borne  by 
either  England  or  Holland  during  a  single  year.  When 
William  said  that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in  hand  than 
humble  himself  before  France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt, 
not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  two  great  communities  of 
which  he  was  the  first  magistrate.  With  those  two  oom- 
munities,  unhappily,  other  states  had  little  sympathy. 
Indeed,  those  two  communities  were  regarded  by  other 
states  as  rich,  plain-dealing,  generous  dupes  are  r^;arded 
by  needy  sharpers.  England  and  Holland  were  wealthy ; 
and  they  were  zealous.  Their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  whole  alliance;  and  to  that  wealth  their  eeal  wbb 
the  key.  They  were  persecuted  with  sordid  importunity 
by  all  their  confederates,  from  Caesar,  who,  in  the  pride  of 
his  solitary  dignity,  would  not  honor  Ein^  William  with 
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the  title  of  majesty,  down  to  the  smalls  margrave  who 
could  see  his  whole  principality  from  the  cracked  windows 
of  the  mean  and  ruinous  old  house  which  he  called  his 
palace.  It  was  not  enough  that  England  and  Holland 
fhmished  much  more  than  their  contingents  to  the  war  by 
land,  and  bore  unassisted  the  whole  chai^  of  the  war  by 
sea.  They  were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  mendi* 
cants,  some  rude,  some  obsequious,  but  all  indefatigable 
and  insatiable.  One  prince  came  mumping  to  them  annu- 
ally with  a  lamentable  stoiy  about  his  distresses.  A  more 
stmrdy  beggar  threatened  to  join  the  Third  Party,  and  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  France,  if  his  demands  were  not 
granted.  Every  sovereign,  too,  had  his  ministers  and  favor- 
ites; and  these  ministers  and  fiivoriteswere  perpetually 
hinting  that  France  was  willing  to  pay  them  for  detaching 
their  masters  firom  the  coalition,  and  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent in  England  and  HoUand  to  outbid  France. 

Yet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
allied  courts  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  their  ambition  and  their  pride.  This  prince  had 
set  his  heart  on  some  childish  distinction,  a  title  or  a  cross, 
and  would  do  nothing  for  the  common  cause  till  his  wishes 
were  accomplished.  That  prince  chose  to  &ncy  that  he 
had  been  sighted,  and  would  not  stir  till  reparation  had 
been  made  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  Limenburg 
would  not  furnish  a  battalion  for  the  defense  of  Germany 
imless  he  was  made  an  elector.*  The  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg declared  that  he  was  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  to 
France :  but  he  had  been  ill  used  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  sufier  his  soldiers  to 
be  employed  in  the  defense  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
He  was  wQling  to  bear  his  share  of  the  war :  but  it  must 
be  in  his  own  way :  he  must  have  the  command  of  a  dis- 
tinct army ;  and  he  must  be  stationed  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse-f  The  Elector  of  Saxony  complained  that 
bad  winter-quarters  had  been  assigned  to  his  troops :  he 
therefore  recalled  them  just  when  they  should  have  been 

*  Waiiam  to  Heinous,  Feb.  A,  1692. 
f  Wilham  to  HeinmiB,  Jao.  jtl>  169S. 
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preparing  to  take  the  field,  but  very  coolly  offered  to  send 
them  back  if  England  and  Holland  woidd  give  him  foiir 
hundred  thousand  rix-dollars.* 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two  chieft 
of  the  House  of  Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at  this 
conjuncture,  all  their  strength  against  the  rival  House  of 
Bourbon.  Unfortunately,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
exert  themselves  vigorously  even  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion. They  were  deeply  interested  in  keeping  the  French 
out  of  Italy.  Yet  they  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed 
upon  to  lend  the  smallest  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
lliey  seemed  to  think  it  the  business  of  England  and  Hol- 
land to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to  prevent  the 
armies  of  Lewis  fh)m  overflowing  Lombardy.  To  the 
emperor,  indeed,  the  war  against  France  was  a  secondary 
object  His  first  object  was  the  war  against  Turkey.  He 
was  dull  and  bigoted.  His  mind  misgave  him  that  the 
war  against  France  was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and  the  war  against  Turkey  was  a  cru* 
sade.  His  recent  campaign  on  the  Danube  had  been  suc- 
cessful. He  might  easily  have  concluded  an  honorable 
peace  with  the  Porte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward.  | 
But  he  had  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  extend  his 
hereditary  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Infidels.  Vis- 
ions of  a  triumphant  entry  into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Te 
Deum  in  St.  Sophia's  had  risen  in  his  brain.  He  not  only  ' 
employed  in  the  East  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  have 
defended  Piedmont  and  reconquered  Loraine  ;  but  he 
seemed  to  think  that  England  and  Holland  were  bound  to 
reward  him  largely  for  neglecting  their  interests  and  pur-  ^' 

suing  his  own.f  \ 

Spain  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be  down  to  our  \ 

own  time.     Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered  over  the  i 

land  and  the  ocean,  over  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  of  ; 

the  Spain  which  had,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  [ 

led  captive  a  Pope  and  a  King  of  France,  a  Sovereign  of  ! 

Mexico  and  a  Sovereign  of  Peru,  of  the  Spain  which  had 

•  William  to  Ileinsius,  Jan.  IJi  16^2. 

f  Burnet,  it  82,  83 ;  Correepondence  of  William  and  Ilcinsiua,  passim. 
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sest  an  aimy  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a 
mighty  fleet  to  invade  England,  nothing  remained  but  an 
arrogance  which  had  once  excited  terror  and  hatred,  but 
whidi  could  now  excite  only  derision.  In  extent,  indeed, 
the  dominions  of  the  Catholic  king  exceeded  those  of  Borne 
when  Bome  was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  But  the  huge 
mass  lay  torpid  and  helpless,  and  could  be  insulted  or  de- 
spoiled with  impunity.  The  whole  administration,  military 
and  naval,  financial  and  colonial,  was  utterly  disorganized. 
Charles  was  a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom,  impotent 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  sunk  in  ignorance, 
listlessness,  and  superstition,  yet  swollen  with  a  notion  of 
his  own  dignity,  and  quick  to  imagine  and  to  resent  af- 
fronts. So  wretched  had  his  education  been,  that,  when  he 
was  told  of  the  &11  of  Mons,  the  most  important  fortress 
in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked  whether  Mons  was  in  England.* 
Among  the  ministers  who  were  raised  up  and  pulled  down 
by  his  sickly  caprice,  was  none  capable  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  distempers  of  the  State.  In  truth,  to  brace 
anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralyzed  body  would  have  been 
a  hard  task  even  for  Ximenes.  No  servant  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  occupied  a  more  important  post,  and  none  was  more 
unfit  for  an  important  post,  than  the  Marquess  of  Gasta- 
naga.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  the 
Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fate  of  Christen- 
dom would  be  decided.  He  had  discharged  his  trust  as 
every  public  trust  was  then  discharged  in  every  part  of 
that  vast  monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  that 
the  sun  never  set.  Fertile  and  rich  as  was  the  country 
which  he  ruled,  he  threw  on  England  and  Holland  the 
whole  charge  of  defending  it.  He  expected  that  arms, 
ammunition,  wagons,  provisions,  every  thing,  would  be 
furnished  by  the  heretics.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  his  business,  and  not  theirs,  to  put  Mons  in  a 
condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The  public  voice  loudly  ac- 
cused him  of  having  sold  that  celebrated  stronghold  to 
France.    But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  guilty  of  nothing 

*  M^moirea  do  Torp^. 
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worse  than  the  haughty  apathy  and  sla^ishness  charactei> 
istic  of  his  nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  coalition  of  which  William 
was  the  head.  There  were  moments  when  he  felt  himself 
overwhelmed,  when  his  spirits  sank,  when  his  patience  was 
wearied  out,  and  when  his  constitutional  irritability  broke 
forth.  "  I  can  not,"  he  wrote,  *'  offer  a  suggestion  without 
being  met  by  a  demand  for  a  subsidy."*  "  I  have  refused 
point-blank,"  he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had 
been  importuned  for  money:  '4t  is  impossible  that  the 
States-General  and  England  can  bear  the  charge  of  the 
army  on  the  Bhine,  of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the 
whole  defense  of  Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense 
oost  of  the  naval  war.  If  our  allies  can  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to  pieces  the  bet- 
ter."t  But,  after  every  short  fit  of  despondency  and  ill- 
humor,  he  called  up  aU  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  put  a 
strong  curb  on  his  temper.  Weak,  mean,  false,  selfish,  as 
too  many  of  the  confederates  were,  it  was  only  by  their 
help  that  he  could  accomplish  what  he  had  from  his  youth 
up  considered  as  his  mission.  If  they  abandoned  him, 
iVance  would  be  dominant  without  a  rival  in  Europe. 
Well  as  they  deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would  not>  to 
punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
civihzed  world.  He  set  himself^  therefore,  to  surmount 
some  difficulties  and  to  evade  others.  The  Scandinavian 
powers  he  conciliated  by  waiving,  reluctantly  indeed,  and 
not  without  a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his  maritime 
righta:):  At  Rome  his  influence,  though  indirectly  exer- 
cised, balanced  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Lewis  and  James 
found  that  they  had  not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  except  In- 
nocent ;  and  Innocent,  whose  nature  was  gentle  and  ir- 
resolute, shrank  from  taking  a  course  directly  opposed  to 
the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded  him.  In  private 
conversations  with  Jacobite  agents  he  declared  himself  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Stuart:  but  in  his 

♦  Wflliam  to  Heinaiua,  ^^,  1691. 

t  lb.,  Jao.  \l  1692. 

t  His  letters  to  HeinsiuB  are  fuU  of  this  subject 
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pablio  acts  he  observed  a  strict  neutralily.  He  sent  twenty 
thousand  crowns  to  Saint  Germains :  but  he  excused  him- 
self to  the  enemies  of  France  by  protesting  that  this  was 
not  a  subsidy  for  any  political  purpose,  but  merely  an  alms 
to  be  distributed  among  poor  British  Catholics.  He  per*- 
mitted  prayers  for  the  good  cause  to  be  read  in  the  English 
CoUege  at  Bome :  but  he  insisted  that  those  prayers  should 
be  drawn  up  in  general  terms,  and  that  no  name  should  be 
mentioned.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  adjured  him  to  take  a  more  decided 
course.  "God  knows,"  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion, 
"  that  I  would  gladly  shed  my  blood  to  restore  the  King 
of  England.  But  what  can  I  do  7  If  I  stir,  I  am  told  that 
I  am  &Yoring  the  French,  and  helping  them  to  set  up  an 
imiyersal  monarchy.  I  am  not  like  the  old  pope&  Kxagp 
wiU  not  listen  to  me  as  ihey  listened  to  my  predecessors. 
There  is  no  religion  now,  nothing  but  wicked,  worldly 
policy.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  master.  He  governs  us 
alL  He  has  got  such  a  hold  on  the  emperor  and  on  the 
King  of  Spain  that  neither  of  them  dares  to  displease  him. 
God  help  us  I  He  alone  can  help  us."  And,  as  the  old 
man  spoke,  he  beat  the  table  with  his  hand  in  an  agony 
of  impotent  grief  and  indignation.* 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no  easy  task, 
but  it  was  accomplished.  Money  was  distributed  among 
them,  much  less,  indeed,  than  they  asked,  but  much  more 
than  they  had  any  decent  pretense  for  asking.  With  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition  was  made.  He  had,  to- 
gether with  a  strong  appetite  for  subsidies,  a  great  desire 
to  be  a  member  of  the  most  select  and  illustrious  orders 
of  knighthood.  It  seems  that,  instead  of  the  four  hun- 
dred thousand  rix-doUars  which  he  had  demanded,  he 
consented  to  accept  one  hundred  thousand  and  the  Garter.f 
His  prime  minister,  Schcening,  the  most  covetous  and  per- 


•  See  the  Letters  from  Rome  among  the  Nairne  Papers.  Those  in  1692 
an  from  Ljrtcott ;  those  in  1693  from  Cardinal  Howard;  those  in  1694  from 
Biflhop  Ellis ;  those  in  1695  from  Lord  Perth.    They  all  tell  the  same  aU>ry. 

f  William's  correspondence  with  Heinsius;  London  Gaaette,  Peh.  4, 
1691.      In    a    pasquinade    published    in   1693,  and  entitled  *'La  Foire 
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fidions  of  mankind,  was  seooied  by  a  pension.*  For  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgi  William,  not  without  dif- 
ficultj,  procured  the  long-desired  title  of  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver. By  such  means  as  these,  the  breaches  which  had 
•divided  the  coalition  were  so  skillfullj  repaired  that  it  ap- 
peared still  to  present  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 

William  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment of  the  incapacity  and  inertness  of  Gastanaga.  The 
Spanish  government,  helpless  and  drowsy  as  it  was,  could 
not  be  altogether  insensible  to  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened Flanders  and  Brabant  Chtstanaga  was  recalled; 
and  William  was  invited  to  take  upon  himself  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries,  with  powers  not  less  than  re- 
gal. Philip  the  Second  would  not  easily  have  believed 
that)  within  a  century  after  his  death,  his  great-grandson 
would  implore  the  great-grandson  of  William  the  Silent 
to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  at  Brussels,  f 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting :  but  William  was 
too  wise  to  accept  it  He  knew  that  the  population  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Every  act  of  a  Protestant  ruler  was  certain  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
those  countries.  Already  Gastanaga,  mortified  by  his  dis- 
grace, had  written  to  inform  the  Coiui;  of  Rome  that 
changes  were  in  contemplation  which  would  make  Ghent 
and  Antwerp  as  heretical  as  Amsterdam  and  London.^: 
It  had,  doubtless,  also  occurred  to  William  that  if,  by  gov- 
erning mildly  and  justly,  and  by  showing  a  decent  respect 
for  the  ceremonies  and  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Cath- 

d'Auabourg,  Ballet  Allegoriquc,"  tlio  Elector  of  Saxony  is  introduoed 
sajiDg: 

"Moy,  jo  diray  naivement, 

Qu'une  jarti^re  d'Angletorre 

Feroit  tout  men  omprcssoment; 

Et  je  no  vois  ricn  sur  la  terro 

Ou  je  trouvo  plus  d'agrtment" 

*  William's  correspondence  with  Heinsius.    There  is  a  coriouB  aoooont 
of  Schoening  in  the  Memoirs  of  Ck>unt  Dohna. 
f  Burnet,  iL  84. 
X  Nardaras  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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olic  leligioD,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confl<i 
dence  of  the  Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise  against 
himsi^lf  a  storm  of  obloquy  in  our  island.  He  knew  by 
experience  what  it  was  to  govern  two  nations  strongly  at- 
tached to  two  different  churches.  A  large  party  among 
the  Episcopalians  of  England  could  not  forgive  him  for 
having  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
polity  in  Scotland.  A  large  party  among  the  Presbyteri- 
ans of  Scotland  blamed  him  for  maintaining  the  episcopal 
polity  in  England.  If  he  now  took  under  his  protection 
masses,  processions,  graven  images,  friaries,  nunneries,  and, 
worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits^  Jesuit  confessionals,  and  Jesuit 
colleges,  what  could  he  expect  but  that  England  and  Scot- 
land would  join  in  one  cry  of  reprobation  ?  He  therefore 
infused  to  accept  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was,  after  the  emperor, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Boman  Catholic  potentates  of 
Germany.  He  was  young,  brave,  and  ambitious  of  mili- 
tary distinction.  The  Spanish  Court  was  willing  to  appoint 
him,  and  he  was  desirous  to  be  appointed ;  but  much  delay 
was  caused  by  an  absurd  difficulty.  The  elector  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  ask  for  what  he  wished  to  have.  The 
formalists  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  thought  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Catholic  king  to  give  what  had  not  been 
asked.  Mediation  was  necessary,  and  was  at  last  success- 
ful But  much  time  was  lost;  and  the  spring  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  the  new  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  en- 
tered on  his  functions.* 

William  had  saved  the  coalition  from  the  danger  of 
perishing  by  disunion.  But  by  no  remonstrance,  by  no 
entreaty,  by  no  bribe,  could  he  prevail  on  his  allies  to  be 
early  in  the  field.  They  ought  to  have  profited  by  the 
severe  lesson  which  had  been  given  them  in  the  preceding 

♦  Monthly  Mercuries  of  January  and  April,  1693 ;  Bumet,  iL  84.  ^  In  the 
Bunet  MS.  HarL  6584,  is  a  wann  eulogy  on  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  When 
the  MS.  was  written,  he  was  allied  with  England  against  France.  In  the 
Bistoiy,  which  was  prepared  for  publication  when  he  was  allied  with  France 
against  England,  the  eulogy  is  omitted. 
IV.  Q 
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year.  But  again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and  wondered 
why  the  rest  were  lingering ;  and  again,  he  who  singly 
wielded  the  whole  power  of  France  was  found,  as  his 
haughty  motto  had  long  boasted,  a  match  for  a  multitude 
of  adversaries.*  His  enemies,  while  still  unready,  learned 
with  dismay,  that  he  had  taken  the  field  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  his  nobility.  On  no  occasion  had  that  gallant 
aristocracy  appeared  with  more  splendor  in  his  train.  A 
single  circumstance  may  suffice  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  his  camp.  Among  the  musketeers  of 
his  household  rode,  for  the  first  time,  a  stripling  of  seventeen, 
who  soon  afterward  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe  those  inestimable  me- 
moirs which  have  preserved,  for  the  delight  and  instruc- 
tion of  many  lands  and  of  many  generations,  the  vivid 
picture  of  a  France  which  has  long  passed  away.  Though 
the  boy's  fiunily  was  at  that  time  very  hard  pressed  for 
money,  he  traveled  with  thirty-five  horses  and  sumpter 
mules.  The  princesses  of  the  blood,  each  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  high-bom  and  graceful  ladies,  accompanied 
the  king ;  and  the  smiles  of  so  many  charming  women  in- 
spired the  throng  of  vain  and  voluptuous  but  high-spirited 
gentlemen,  with  more  than  common  courage.  In  the 
brilliant  crowd  which  surrounded  the  French  Augustus 
appeared  the  French  Virgil,  the  graceful,  the  tender,  the 
melodious  Bacine.  He  had,  in  conformity  vdth  the  pre- 
vailing fiflhion,  become  devout,  had  given  up  writing  for 
the  theater;  and,  having  determined  to  apply  himself 
vigorously  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  belonged 
to  him  as  historiographer  of  France,  he  now  came  to  see  the 
great  events  which  it  was  his  office  to  record.f  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with 
the  most  magnificent  review  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
modem  Europe.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the 
finest  troops  in  the  world  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  eight 

♦  "Nee  pluriboB  impar." 

t  M&Doires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Dangeau ;  Racine's  Letters,  and  NarratiTe 
entitled  Relation  de  ce  qui  e'eatpaas^  au  Sidge  deNamur;  Monthly  Mercury, 
May,  1692. 
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miles  long.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  army 
had  ever  been  brought  together  under  the  Boman  eagles. 
The  show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  over 
when  the  long  summer  day  closed.  Racine  left  the 
ground,  astonidied,  deafened,  dazzled,  and  tired  to  death. 
la  a  private  letter  he  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  an 
amiable  wish  which  he  probably  took  good  care  not  to 
whisper  in  the  courtly  dicle :  "  Would  to  heaven  that  all 
these  poor  fellows  were  in  their  cottages  again  with  theb 
wives  and  their  little  ones  I"* 

After  this  superb  pageant,  Lewis  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  attacking  Namur.  In  five  days  he  was  under  the 
walls  of  that  city,  at  the  head  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  Twenty  thousand  peasants,  pressed  in  those 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  which  the  French  occupied,  were 
compelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxemburg,  with  eighty 
thousand  men,  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  road  be* 
tween  Namur  and  Brussels,  and  was  prepared  to  give  bat- 
tle to  any  force  which  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.f 
This  partition  of  duties  excited  no  surprise.  It  had  long 
been  known  that  the  great  monarch  loved  sieges,  and  that 
he  did  not  love  battles.  He  professed  to  think  that  the 
leal  test  of  military  skill  was  a  siege.  The  event  of  an 
encounter  between  two  armies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in 
his  opinion,  often  determined  by  chance ;  but  only  science 
oould  prevail  against  ravelins  and  bastions  which  science 
had  constructed.  His  detractors  sneeringly  pronounced  it 
fortunate  that  the  department  of  the  military  art  which 
his  majesty  considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it 
was  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  expose  to  serious  risk  a 
life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meus^  was  one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe. 
The  town  lay  in  the  plain,  and  had  no  strength  except 
what  was  derived  fix)m  art  But  art  and  nature  had  com- 
bined to  fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which,  fix>m  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  looks  down  on  a  boundless  expanse 

*  Mimoiree  de  Saint  Simon;  Racine  to  Boileau,  May  21,  1692. 
t  Monthly  Mercury  for  June ;  William  to  Heinsius,  ^^  1692. 
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of  oom-fiddi^  wood%  and  meadows^  watered  by  two  itm 
riyera.  The  people  of  the  city  and  of  the  aommiidiiig  le* 
gkm  weie  proud  of  their  impr^nable  castle.  Thdr  boart 
was  that  never,  in  all  the  wars  which  had  devaafealed  die 
Netherlandfl^  had  skill  or  valor  been  able  to  peoetrata 
those  walls.  The  neighboring  fiM^esaes,  fiuned  thioiie^ 
out  the  world  for  their  strength,  Antwerp  and  Ofetaod,- 
Ypres,  Lisle  and  Toomay,  Mons  and  Yalendeosei^  Gam- 
bray  and  Charleroi,  Limbuig  and  Lnzembuigi  had  opened 
their  gates  to  conquerors ;  but  never  once  had  the  flag 
been  pulled  down  firom  the  batdements  of  Kamur.  Tliat 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  interest  of  the  siq^  the 
two  great  masters  of  the  art  of  fortification  were  <^qposed 
to  each  other.  Yauban  had,  during  many  yeais^  been  re* 
garded  as  the  first  of  engineers ;  but  a  formidable  rival 
had  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baron  of  Gobom,  the  aUesi 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  States-GteneraL  The  defenseB 
of  Namur  had  been  recentiy  strengthened  and  repaired 
under  Cohom's  superintendence ;  and  he  was  now  within 
the  walls.  Yauban  was  in  the  camp  of  Lewis.  It  might 
therefore  be  expected  that  both  the  attack  and  the  defense 
would  be  conducted  with  consummate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled :  but  it 
was  too  late.''^  William  hastened  toward  Namur.  He 
menaced  the  French  works,  first  from  the  west^  then  firom 
the  north,  then  from  the  east.  But  between  him  and  the 
lines  of  circxmivallation  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg,  turn- 
ing as  he  turned,  and  always  so  strongly  posted  that  to 
attack  it  would  have  been  the  hight  of  imprudence. 
Meanwhile  the  besiegers,  directed  by  the  skill  of  Yauban 
and  animated  by  the  presence  of  Lewis,  made  rapid  prog> 
rcss.  There  were  indeed,  many  difficulties  to  be  surmount- 
ed and  many  hardships  to  be  endured.  The  weather  was 
stormy ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  June,  the  feast  of  Soint 
Medard,  who  holds  in  the  French  calendar  the  same  in- 
au^icious  place  which  in  our  calendar  belongs  to  Saint 
Swithin,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  Smibre  rose  and 
covered  many  square  miles  on  which  the  harvest  was 

o  williim  to  Heiiiiiui^  ^^,  1692. 
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green.  The  Mehaigne  whirled  down  itft  bodges  to  the 
Meuse.  All  the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches 
were  so  deep  in  water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  business  of 
three  days  to  move  a  gun  from  one  battery  to  another. 
The  six  thousand  wagons  which  had  accompanied  the 
French  army  were  useless.  It  was  necessary  that  gunpow- 
der, bullets,  com,  hay,  should  be  carried  from  place  to 
place  on  the  backs  of  the  war-horses.  Nothing  but  the 
authority  of  Lewis  could,  in  such  circmnstances,  have 
maintained  order  and  inspired  cheerftilness.  His  soldiers, 
in  truth,  showed  much  more  reverence  for  him  than  for 
what  their  religion  had  made  sacred.  They  cursed  Saint 
Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or  burned  every  image  of  him 
that  could  be  found.  But  for  their  king,  there  was  nothing 
that  they  were  not  ready  to  do  and  to  bear.  In  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  they  constantly  gained  ground.  Cohom  was  se- 
verely wounded  while  diefending  with  desperate  resolution 
a  fort  which  he  had  himself  constructed,  and  of  which  he 
was  proud.  His  place  could  not  be  supplied.  The  governor 
was  a  feeble  man,  whom  Gastanaga  had  appointed,  and 
whom  William  had  recently  advised  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
to  remove.  The  spirit  of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The 
town  surrendered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the 
citadel  about  three  weeks  later.* 

The  history  of  the  fell  of  Namur  in  1692  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Mods  in  1691. 
Both  in  1691  and  in  1692,  Lewis,  the  sole  and  absolute 
master  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  was  able  to  open 
the  campaign,  before  William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition, 
had  brought  together  his  dispersed  forces.  In  both  years 
the  advantage  of  having  the  first  move  decided  the 
event  of  the  game.  At  Namur,  as  at  Mons,  Lewis, 
assisted  by  Vauban,  conducted  the  siege:  Luxemburg 
covered  it:  William  vainly  tried  to  raise  it,  and,  with  deep 

*  Monthly  Mercuries  of  June  and  July,  1692;  London  Gazettes  of  June; 
Gazette  de  Paris;    M^moires   de   Saint  Simon;  Journal   de   Dangeau; 

William  to  Heinsiua,  f~,  June  fi^,  June  {} ;  Vernon's  Letters  to  Colt, 
printed  in  Tindal*s  History ;  Racine's  Narrative,  and  Letters  to  Boileau  of 
June  16  and  24. 
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mortiflcationi  asdstod  as  a  spectator  at  the  victoty  of  hia 
enemj. 

In  one  zespect,  however,  the  ftte  of  the  two  foihiiaseB 
was  very  different  Mons  was  deliyered  up  by  its  own  in- 
habitants. Namur  might  perhaps  have  been  saved  if  the 
garrison  had  been  as  zealoos  and  determined  as  the  popola* 
tion.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  place,  so  long  sotgect  to  a 
foreign  role,  there  was  found  a  patriotism  resembling  that 
of  the  little  Greek  commonwealth&  Thbre  is  no  leascm  to 
believe  that  the  burghers  cared  about  the  balance  of  power, 
or  had  any  preference  for  James  or  for  William,  for  the 
Most  Christian  King  or  for  the  Most  Catholic  King.  But 
every  citizen  considered  his  own  honor  as  bound  up  widi 
the  honor  of  the  maiden  fortress.  It  is  true  that  the 
French  did  not  abuse  their  victory.  No  outrage  was  com* 
imtted :  the  privileges  of  the  municipality  were  xeq)ecled : 
the  magistrates  were  not  changed.  Yet  the  people  could 
not  see  a  conqueror  enter  their  hitherto  unconqueied  casde 
without  tears  of  rage  and  shame.  Even  the  barefooted 
Carmelites,  who  had  renoxmced  all  pleasures,  all  property, 
all  society,  all  domestic  affection,  whose  days  were  aU  fast- 
days,  who  passed  month  after  month  without  uttering  a 
word,  were  strangely  moved.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lewis 
attempted  to  soothe  them  by  marks  of  respect  and  by  mu- 
nificent bounty.  Whenever  they  met  a  French  uniform 
they  turned  their  heads  away  with  a  look  that  showed  that 
a  life  of  prayer,  of  abstinence,  and  of  silence,  had  left  one 
earthly  feeling  still  unsubdued.* 

This  was  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  the  arrogance  of 
Lewis  reached  the  highest  point  He  had  achieved  the 
last  and  the  most  splendid  military  exploit  of  his  life.  His 
confederated  foes,  English,  Dutdi,  and  German,  had,  in 
their  own  despite,  swelled  his  triumph,  and  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  glory  which  made  their  hearts  sick.  His  ex- 
ultation was  boundless.  The  inscriptions  on  the  medals 
which  he  struck  to  commemorate  his  success,  the  letters  by 
which  he  enjoined  the  prelates  of  his  kingdom  to  sing  the 
Te  Deum,  were  boastful  and  sarcastic    His  people,  a  peo- 

*  MemoiTM  de  Sftini  Simon. 
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pie  among  whose  many  fine  qualities  moderation  in  pros- 
perity can  not  be  reckoned,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  drank 
with  pride.  Even  Boileau,  hurried  along  by  the  prevail- 
ing enthusiasm,  forgot  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to 
which  he  owed  his  reputation.  He  £EUicied  himself  a  lyric 
poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  hundred  and  sixty 
lines  of  frigid  bombast  about  Alcides,  Mars,  Bacchus, 
Ceres,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  oaks,  and  the 
Permessian  nymphs.  He  wondered  whether  Namur  had, 
like  Troy,  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Neptune.  He  asked 
what  power  could  subdue  a  city  stronger  than  that  before 
which  the  Greeks  lay  ten  years ;  and  he  returned  answer  to 
himself  that  such  a  miracle  could  be  wrought  only  by  Ju- 
piter or  by  Lewis.  The  feather  in  the  hat  of  Lewis  was 
the  loadstar  of  victory.  To  Lewis  all  things  must  yield — 
princes,  nations,  winds,  waters.  Lql  conclusion,  the  poet 
addressed  himself  to  the  banded  enemies  of  France,  and 
tauntingly  bade  them  carry  back  to  their  homes  the  tid- 
ings that  Namur  had  been  taken  in  their  sight.  Before 
many  months  had  elapsed  both  the  boastful  king  and  the 
boastful  poet  were  taught  that  it  is  prudent  as  well  as 
graceful  to  be  modest  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

One  .mortification  Lewis  had  suffered  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  prosperity.  While  he  lay  before  Namur,  he  heard 
the  sounds  of  rejoicing  from  the  distant  camp  of  the  allies. 
Three  peals  of  thunder  from  a  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  answered  by  three  volleys  from  sixty  thou- 
sand muskets.  It  was  soon  known  that  these  salutes  were 
fired  on  account  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The  French 
king  exerted  himself  to  appear  serene.  ''  They  make  a 
strange  noise,"  he  said,  ^'  about  the  burning  of  a  few 
ships."  Li  truth,  he  was  much  disturbed,  and  the  more  so 
because  a  report  had  reached  the  Low  Countries  that  there 
had  been  a  sea-fight^  and  that  his  fleet  had  been  victorious. 
His  good-humor,  however,  was  soon  restored  by  the  brill- 
iant success  of  those  operations  which  were  imder  his  own 
immediate  direction.  When  the  siege  was  over,  he  left 
Luxemburg  in  command  of  the  army,  and  returned  to 
Versailles.    At  Versailles  the  imfortunate  Tourville  soon 
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presented  himseL^  and  was  graciotislj  received.  As  soon 
as  he  appeared  in  the  circle,  the  king  welcomed  him  in  a 
loud  voice.  '^  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  you  and  with 
my  sailors.  We  have  been  beaten,  it  is  true :  but  your 
honor  and  that  of  the  nation  are  unsullied."* 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands,  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  still  fixed  on  that  region.  The  armies 
there  had  been  strengthened  by  re-enforcements  drawn 
fix)m  many  quarters.  Every  where  else  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  year  were  languid  and  without  interest  The 
Grand-Yizier  and  Lewis  of  Baden  did  little  more  than 
watch  each  other  on  the  Danube.  Marshal  Noailles  and 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  did  little  more  than  watch 
each  other  under  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  Upper  Khine, 
and  along  the  frontier  which  separates  France  fix>m  Pied- 
mont, an  indecisive  predatory  war  was  carried  on,  by 
which  the  soldiers  suffered  little  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  much.  But  all  men  looked,  with  anxious  expectation 
of  some  great  event,  to  the  frontier  of  Brabant,  where 
William  was  opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty -sixth  year,  had  risen,  by 
slow  degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of  several  great  men,  to 
the  first  place  among  the  generals  of  his  time.  He  was  of 
that  noble  house  of  Montmorency  which  united  many 
mythical  and  many  historical  tities  to  glory,  which  boasted 
that  it  sprang  from  the  first  Frank  who  was  baptized  into 
the  name  of  Christ  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  had, 
since  the  eleventh  centur}'*,  given  to  France  a  long  and 
splendid  succession  of  constables  and  marshals.  In  valor 
and  abilities  Luxemburg  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
illustrious  race.  But,  highly  descended  and  highly  gifted 
as  he  was,  he  had  with  difficulty  surmounted  the  obstacles 
which  impeded^  him  in  the  road  to  fame.  If  he  owed  much 
to  the  bounty  of  nature  and  fortime,  he  had  suffered  still 
more  fix)m  their  spite.  His  features  were  frightfolly  harsh : 
his  stature  was  diminutive :  a  huge  and  pointed  hump  rose 
on  his  back.      His  constitution  was  feeble  and  sickly. 

*  London  Gazette,  Maj  30,  1692  ;  Mcmoircs  do  Saint  Simon;  Journal  do 
I^angeau ;  Boyer't  History  of  William  IIL 
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Croel  impatations  had  been  thrown  bn  his  morak  He 
had  been  accused  of  trafficking  with  sorcerers  and  with 
vendors  of  poison,  had  languished  long  in  a  dungeon,  and 
had  at  length  regained  his  hbertj  without  entirely  regain- 
ing his  honor.*  He  had  always  been  disliked  both  by 
Louvois  and  by  Lewis.  Yet  Ihe  war  against  the  European 
coalition  had  lasted  but  a  very  short  time  when  both  the 
minister  and  the  king  felt  that  the  general  who  was  per* 
flonally  odious  to  them  was  necessary  to  the  state.  Gondd 
and  Turenne  were  no  more ;  and  Luxemburg  was  without 
dispute  the  first  soldier  that  France  still  possessed.  In  vig- 
ilance, diligence,  and  perseverance  he  was  deficient.  He 
seemed  to  reserve  his  great  qualities  for  great  emergencies. 
It  was  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle  that  he  was  all  himself. 
His  glance  was  rapid  and  imerring.  His  judgment  was 
clearest  and  surest  when  responsibility  pressed  heaviest  on 
him  and  when  difficulties  gathered  thickest  around  him. 
To  his  skill,  energy,  and  presence  of  mind  his  coimtry 
owed  some  glorious  days.  But,  though  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  battles,  he  was  not  eminently  successful  in  cam- 
paigns. He  gained  immense  renown  at  WilUam's  ex- 
pense ;  and  yet  there  was,  as  respected  the  objects  of  the 
war,  little  to  choose  between  the  two  commanders.  Lux- 
emburg was  repeatedly  victorious ;  but  he  had  not  the  art 
of  improving  a  victory.  William  was  repeatedly  de- 
nted ;  but  of  all  generals,  he  was  the  best  qualified  to 
xepsit  a  defeat 

In  the  month  of  July,  William's  head-quarters  were  at 
Lambeque.  About  six  miles  off,  at  Steinkirk,  Luxemburg 
had  encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his  army ;  and  about 
six  miles  further  off  lay  a  considerable  force  commanded 

*  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon ;  Voltaire,  Sidole  de  Louis  XrV.  Voltairo 
speaks  with  a  contempt  which  is  probablj  just  of  the  account  of  this  affair 
in  the  Causes  Celdbres.  See  also  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  S6vignd  dur- 
ing the  months  of  January  and  February,  1680.  In  several  EngUsh  lam- 
poons Luxemburg  is  nicknamed  JBsop,  from  his  deformitjf  and  called  a 
wizard,  in  allusion  to  his  dealings  with  La  Voisin.  In  one  Jacobite  alle- 
gory he  is  the  necromancer  Grandorsio.  In  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  for 
June,  1692,  he  is  called  a  conjuror.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  English  cari- 
catures of  Luxemburg's  figure. 
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by  the  Marquess  of  Booffleis,  one  of  the  best  officers  inibe 
service  of  Lewis. 

The  country  between  Lambeqoe  and  Steinkiik  was  in- 
tersected by  innumerable  hedges  and  ditches ;  and  neither 
army  could  approach  the  other  without  passing  throogh 
seyeral  long  and  narrow  defiles.  Luxemburg  had,  iheie* 
fbrci  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  should  be  attacked 
in  his  intrenchments ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  should 
have  ample  notice  before  any  attack  was  made ;  ton  he  had 
succeeded  in  corrupting  an  adventurer  named  liillevoizi 
who  was  chief  musician  and  private  secretary  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria.  This  man  regularly  sent  to  the  French  head- 
quarters authentic  information  touching  the  designs  of  the 
allies. 

The  marshal,  confident  in  the  strengUi  of  his  position 
and  in  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  lived  in  his  tent  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  live  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  He  was 
at  once  a  valetudinarian  and  a  voluptuary ;  and,  in  both 
characters,  he  loved  his  ease.  He  scarcely  ever  mounted 
his  horse.  Light  conversation  and  cards  occupied  most  of 
his  hours.  His  table  was  luxurious ;  and,  when  he  had 
sat  down  to  supper,  it  was  a  service  of  danger  to  disturb 
him.  Some  scoffers  remarked  that  in  his  military  disposi- 
tions he  was  not  guided  exclusively  by  military  reasons, 
that  he  generally  contrived  to  intrench  himself  in  some 
place  where  the  veal  and  the  poultry  were  remarkably 
good,  and  that  he  was  always  solicitous  to  keep  open  sudi 
communications  with  the  sea  as  might  insure  him,  firom 
September  to  April,  a  regular  supply  of  Sandwich  oysters. 
If  there  were  any  agreeable  women  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  camp,  they  were  generally  to  be  found  at  his  ban- 
quets. It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  imder  such  a  com- 
mander, the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  France  vied  with 
one  another  in  splendor  and  gallantry.* 

While  he  was  amusing  himself  after  his  wonted  iSEUshion, 
the  confederate  princes  discovered  that  their  counsels  were 
betrayed.    A  peasant  picked  up  a  letter  which  had  been 

*  IMmoirea  de  Saint  Simon;  M^moiret  de  Villan;  Rjcine  to  Boilam, 
UtLj  21,  1692. 
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dropped,  and  carried  it  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  con- 
tained fiill  proofi  of  the  guilt  of  Millevoix.  William  con- 
ceived a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  his  enemies  in 
the  snare  which  thej  had  laid  for  him.  The  perfidious 
secretary  was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence  and  taxed 
with  his  crime.  A  pen  was  put  into  his  hand ;  a  pistol 
was  held  to  his  breast ;  and  he  was  commanded  to  write 
on  pain  of  instant  death.  His  letter,  dictated  by  William, 
was  conveyed  to  the  French  camp.  It  apprised  Luxem- 
buig  that  the  allies  meant  to  send  out  a  strong  foraging 
party  on  the  next  day.  In  order  to  protect  this  party  from 
molestation,  some  battalions  of  in&ntry,  accompanied  by 
artillery,  would  march  by  night  to  occupy  the  defiles  which 
lay  between  the  armiea  The  marshal  read,  believed,  and 
went  to  rest,  while  William  urged  forward  the  preparations 
for  a  general  assault  on  the  French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  army  was  under  arms  while  it  was  still 
dark.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning  Luxemburg  was  awak- 
ened by  scouts,  who  brought  tidings  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  in  great  force.  He  at  first  treated  the  news  very 
lightly.  His  correspondent,  it  seemed,  had  been,  as  usual, 
diligent  and  exact.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  sent  out 
a  detachment  to  protect  his  foragers,  and  this  detachment 
had  been  magnified  by  fear  into  a  great  host  But  one 
alarming  report  followed  another  fast.  All  the  passes,  it 
was  said,  were  choked  with  multitudes  of  foot,  horse,  and 
artillery,  under  the  banners  of  England  and  of  Spain,  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  of  the  Empire ;  and  every  column 
was  moving  toward  Steinkirk.  At  length  the  marshal 
rose,  got  on  horseback,  and  rode  out  to  see  what  was 
doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  was  close  to  his 
outposts.  About  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  army  was 
encamped  a  brigade  named  fix)m  the  province  of  Bourbon- 
nais.  These  troops  had  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  onset. 
Amazed  and  panic-stricken,  they  were  swept  away  in  a 
moment,  and  ran  for  their  lives,  leaving  their  tents  and 
seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  assailants. 

Thus  fer  William's  plans  had  been  completely  successftd ; 
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bat  now  fortune  b^gan  to  torn  against  him.  Qe  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  lay  be- 
tween the  station  of  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  and  tlie 
main  encampment  of  the  enemj.  He  had  enpeeled  that 
he  should  be  able  to  push  forward  without  a  momentVi 
pause,  that  he  should  find  the  French  fiimj  in  a  atate  of 
wild  disorder,  and  that  his  yictoiy  would  be  easj  and  com- 
plete.  But  his  progress  was  obstrueted  by  eevend  fences 
and  ditches ;  there  was  a  short  delay ;  and  a  short  delay 
sufficed  to  firustrate  his  design.  Luxemburg  waa  the  yeiy 
man  for  such  a  conjuncture^  He  had  committed  great 
&ults;  he  had  kept  careless  guard;  he  had  tnisted  im- 
plicitly to  information  which  had  proved  felae ;  he  had 
neglected  information  which  had  proved  true ;  one  of  his 
divisions  was  flying  in  confusion ;  the  other  diviakma  were 
unprepared  for  aotion.  That  crisis  would  have  paialyaed 
the  Acuities  of  an  ordinary  captain ;  it  only  braced  and 
stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg.  His  mind,  nay,  his  oddy 
and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  derive  health  and  vigor  ftom 
disaster  and  dismay.  In  a  short  time  he  had  diqpoaed  every 
thing.  The  French  army  was  in  battle  order.  Conspicuous 
in  that  great  array  were  the  household  troops  of  Lewis^ 
the  most  renowned  body  of  fighting  men  in  Europe ;  and 
at  their  head  appeared,  gUttering  in  lace  and  embroidery 
hastily  thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  young 
princes  and  lords  who  had  just  been  roused  by  the  trum- 
pet firom  their  couches  or  their  revels,  and  who  had  hast- 
ened to  look  death  in  the  ffu»  with  the  gay  and  festive 
intrepidity  characteristic  of  French  gentlemen.  Highest 
in  rank  among  these  high-bom  warriors  was  a  lad  of  six- 
teen, Philip  Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France.  It  was  with  difficulty 
and  by  importunate  solicitation  that  the  gallant  boy  had 
extorted  Luxemburg's  permission  to  be  where  the  fire  was 
hottest  Two  other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  and  Armand  Prince  of  Gonti,  showed  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their  descent  With  them  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Lewis  Duke  of 
Vendome,  a  man  sunk  in  indolence  and  in  the  foulest  vice. 
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yet  capable  of  exhibiting,  on  a  great  occasion,  the  qualities 
of  a  great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to  earn 
for  himself  an  honorable  name  in  arms,  was  there ;  and  at 
his  Bide  rode  Sarsfield,  whose  courage  and  ability  earned, 
on  that  day,  the  esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.  Mean- 
while Luxemburg  had  sent  off  a  pressing  message  to  sum- 
mon Boufflers.  But  the  message  was  needless.  Boufflers 
had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent  cap- 
tain, was  already  hastening  toward  the  point  fix)m  which 
the  sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advantage  which 
belongs  to  a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfully.  In  the  front 
of  the  battle  were  the  British  commanded  by  Count  Solmes. 
The  division  which  was  to  lead  the  way  was  Mackay's. 
He  was  to  have  been  supported,  according  to  William's 
plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse.  Though  most 
of  Mackay's  men  had  never  before  been  under  fire,  their 
behavior  gave  promise  of  Blenheim  and  Bamilies.  They 
first  encountered  the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  French  army.  The  fight  was  so  close  and  desperate 
that  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  crossed.  The  Swids  were 
driven  back  with  fearful  slaughter.  More  than  eighteen 
hundred  of  them  appear  fix^m  the  French  returns  to  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxemburg  afterward  said  that 
he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  furious  a  struggle.  He  col- 
lected in  haste  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  surrounded 
him.  All  thought  that  the  emergency  was  one  which 
could  be  met  by  no  common  means.  The  king's  house- 
hold must  charge  the  English.  The  Marshal  gave  the 
word;  and  the  household,  headed  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  came  on,  flinging  their  mudcets  back  on  their 
shoulders.  "  Sword  in  hand,"  was  the  cry  through  all  the 
ranks  of  that  terrible  brigade :  "  sword  in  hand.  No  firing. 
Do  it  with  the  cold  steel."  After  a  long  and  desperate  re- 
sistance, the  English  were  borne  down.  They  never  ceased 
to  repeat  that,  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by  them,  they 
would  have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes  gave 
them  no  effective  support  He  pushed  forward  some  cavalry 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  do  little  or 
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notihiiig.  His  infantry  he  would  not  sofier  to  stir.  They 
could  do  no  good,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  send  them  to  be 
daughteied.  Onnond  was  eager  to  hasten  to  the  aanrtanoe 
of  his  oountrymen,  but  was  not  pennitted.  Madcajr  sent  a 
piessing  message  to  represent  that  he  and  his  men  were 
left  to  certain  destruction :  but  all  was  yain.  "Qod'swill 
bedonei^'saidihebrayeyeteran.  He  died  as  he  had  liyed, 
like  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  Widi  him  fill 
Douglas  and  Lanier,  two  generals  distinguished  among  the 
conquerors  of  Ireland  Moun^oy  too  was  among  the  dain. 
After  languishing  three  years  in  the  Bastilci  he  had  just 
been  exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and,  having  been 
converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  powerful  tiban  all 
the  arguments  of  Locke  and  Sdney,  had  instantlyhastefied 
to  join  William's  camp  as  a  volunteer.*  live  fine  xegk- 
mentswere  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  No  part  of  this  devoted 
band  would  have  escaped  but  for  the  courage  and  condnot 
of  Auverquerque,  who  came  to  the  rescue  in  the  mommit 
of  extremity  with  two  fresh  battalions.  The  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of  Mackay's  di- 
vision was  long  remembered  with  grateful  admiration  by 
the  British  camp-fires.  The  ground  where  the  conflict  had 
raged  was  piled  with  corpses ;  and  those  who  buried  the 
slain  remarked  that  almost  all  the  wounds  had  been  given 
in  close  fighting  by  the  sword  or  the  bayonet 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoiciam 
as  to  utter  a  passionate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which 
the  English  regiments  had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  his  equanimity,  and  determined  to 
fidl  back.  It  was  high  time :  for  the  French  army  was 
every  moment  becoming  stronger,  as  the  regiments  com* 
manded  by  Boufflers  came  up  in  rapid  succession.  The 
allied  army  returned  to  Lambeque  unpursued  and  in  un- 
broken order.f 

*  NarciMUfl  Luttiell,  April  28,  1692. 

t  London  Gazette,  Aug.  4,  8,  11,  1692 ;  Qaiette  de  Ptfii^  Aug.  9,  16; 
VoltaiiASidde  de  Louis  XFV.;  Burnet,  ii.  97  ;  M^moiret  de  Berwiek;  Dgrk- 
relt's  Letter  to  the  Sutes-OenenO,  dated  August  4, 1692.  See  also  tlie  vaiy 
interesting  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Nor.  21, 
1692.    An  English  translation  of  Luzembug'sTerytlalMnila  and  artfiildi»> 
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The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seven  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  allies  had  been 
little,  if  at  all,  greater.  The  relative  strength  of  the  armies 
was  what  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  occupy  their  old  positions.  But  the  moral  effect 
of  the  battle  was  great  The  splendor  of  William's  fame 
grew  pale.  Even  his  admirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in 
the  field,  he  was  not  a  match  for  Luxemburg.  In  France 
the  news  was  jeceived  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  • 
The  courts  the  capital,  even  the  peasantry  of  the  remotest 
provinces,  gloried  in  the  impetuous  valor  which  had  been 
di^layed  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  illustrious  names. 
It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  repeated  all  over  the  king- 
dom that  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  re- 
monstrances be  kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  passed 
Aiough  his  coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
The  people  lined  the  roads  to  see  the  princes  and  nobles 
who  returned  from  Steinkirk.  The  jewelers  devised  Stein- 
kirk  buckles ;  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  powder.  But 
the  name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a 
new  species  of  collar.  Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by 
men  of  fashion ;  and  it  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them 
with  great  care.    But  at  the  terrible  moment  when  the 

pttdi  will  be  finind  in  the  Monthly  Mercoiy  ibr  September,  1692.  The 
ociginal  has  recentlj  been  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Dangeau.  Lewis 
pronounoed  it  the  best  dispatch  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  editor  of  the 
IConthly  Mercury  maintains  that  it  was  manufactured  at  Pans.  "  To  think 
ottierwise,"  he  sajs,  "  is  mere  folly ;  as  if  Luxemburg  could  be  at  so  much 
leinre  as  to  write  such  a  long  letter,  more  like  a  pedant  than  a  general,  or 
lather  the  monitor  of  a  school  giving  an  account  to  his  master  how  the  rest 
of  the  boys  behaved  themselves."  In  the  Monthly  Merouiy  will  be  found 
also  the  French  official  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Of  ail  the  accounts  of 
the  battle^  that  which  seems  to  me  the  best  is  in  the  M^mou'es  of  Feuquiiires. 
H  is  illusdnted  by  a  mi^.  Feuqnidres  divides  his  praise  and  blame  very 
fittriy  between  the  generals.  The  traditions  of  the  English  mess-tables  have 
been  preserved  by  Sterne,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  knees  of  old  soldiers 
of  WiUiain.  "  *  There  was  Cutts's,'  continued  the  corporal,  clapping  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  upon  the  thumb  of  his  left,  and  counting  round  his 
hand;  'there  was  Gutts's,  Madcay's,  Augusts,  Graham*s,  and Leven*s,  all  cut 
to  pieces ;  and  so  had  the  English  Lifeguards  too,  had  it  not  been  for  some 
ragiments  on  the  right,  who  marched  up  boldly  to  their  relief)  and  received 
the  enemy's  fire  in  their  faces  before  any  of  their  own  platoons  discharged  a 
They  '11  go  to  heaven  fi>r  it,'  added  Trim." 
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hrigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying  before  the  onaet  of  Ae 
allies,  there  was  no  time  for  foppeiy ;  and  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen of  the  conrt  came  spurring  to  the  front  of  the  line 
of  batde^  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  thexefbre 
became  a  ftshion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to  wear 
round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of  the  finest  lacci  atndionsly 
disarranged ;  and  these  kerchieft  were  called  Steinkirks.* 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disunion  and  disoon- 
•tent.  National  jealousies  and  animosities  raged  without 
restraint  or  diqgnise.  The  resentment  of  the  English  was 
loudly  express^  Solmes^  though  he  was  said  by  those 
who  knew  him  well,  to  have  some  yaluable  qualitksi  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate  soldiers  who  were  prqudioed 
agunst  hhn  as  a  foreigner.  His  demeanor  was  arrogant^ 
his  temper  ^ungoyemable.  Even  before  the  unfintunate 
day  of  Steinldrki  the  English  officers  did  not  willingly 
communicate  with  him,  and  the  private  men  murmured  at 
his  harshness.  But  afiier  the  battle  the  outcry  agunst  him 
became  furious.  He  was  accused,  perhaps  myustly,  of 
having  said  with  unfeeling  levity,  while  the  English  reffr 
menta  were  contending  desperately  against  great  odds,  that 
he  was  curious  te  see  how  the  bull-dogs  would  come  o£ 
Would  any  body,  it  was  asked,  now  pretend  that  it  was  on 
account  of  his  superior  skill  and  experience  that  he  had 
been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  many  English  officers  7  It 
was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those  officers  had  never  seen 
war  on  a  large  scale.  But  surely  the  merest  novice  was 
competent  to  do  all  that  Solmes  had  done,  to  misunderw 
stand  orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which  none  but  in- 
fantry could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  a  safe  distance  while 
brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was  too  much  to  be  at 
once  insulted  and  sacrificed,  excluded  firom  the  honors  of 
war,  yet  pushed  on  all  its  extreme  dangers,  sneered  at  as 
raw  recruits,  and  then  left  to  cope  unsupported  with  the 
finest  body  of  veterans  in  the  world.  Such  were  the  com- 
plaints of  the  English  army;  and  they  were  echoed  by  the 
English  nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  was  made  which 
*  Voltaire,  Sitkile  de  Louis  XIV. 
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fbrnished  both  the  camp  atLambeque  and  the  coffee-houses 
of  London  with  a  subject  of  conversation  much  less  agree- 
able to  the  Jacobites  than  the  disaster  of  Steinkirk. 

A  plot  against  the  life  of  William  had  been,  during  some 
monUis,  maturing  in  the  French  War  Office.  It  should 
seem  that  Louvois  had  originally  sketched  the  design,  and 
had  bequeathed  it,  still  rude,  to  his  son  and  successor  Bar- 
besieux.  By  Barbesieux  the  plan  was  perfected.  The 
execution  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  named  Grandval. 
Gxandval  was  imdoubtedlj  brave,  and  full  of  zeal  for  his 
Qountiy  and  his  religion.  He  was  indeed  flighty  ^nd  half- 
witted, but  not  on  that  account  the  less  dangerous.  Indeed, 
a  flighty  and  half-witted  man  is  the  very  instrument  gen- 
erally preferred  by  cunning  politicians  when  very  hazard- 
ous work  is  to  be  done.  No  shrewd  calculator  would,  for 
any  bribe,  however  enormous,  have  exposed  himself  to  the 
£siie  of  Chatel,  of  EavaiUac,  or  of  Gerarts.* 
,  Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the  assistance  of  two 
adventurers,  Dumont,  a  Walloon,  and  Leefdale,  a  Dutch- 
man. In  April,  soon  after  William  had  arrived  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  murderers  were  directed  to  repair  to 
their  post.  Dumont  was  then  in  Westphalia.  Grandval 
and  Leefdale  were  at  Paris.  Uden,  in  North  Brabant,  was 
fixed  as  the  place  where  the  three  were  to  meet,  and  whence 
they  were  to  proceed  together  to  ihe  head-quarters  of  the 
allies.  Before  Grandval  left  Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  Saint 
Germains,  and  was  presented  to  James 'and  to  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena.  "  I  have  been  informed,"  said  James,  "  of  the  busi- 
ness. If  you  and  your  companions  do  me  this  service, 
you  shall  never  want" 

After  this  audience,  Grandval  set  out  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  been  be- 
trayed both  by  the  accomplice  -nrho  accompanied  him  and 
by  the  accomplice  whom  he  was  going  to  meet.  Dumont 
and  Leefdale  were  not  enthusiasts.  They  cared  nothing 
for  the  restoration  of  James,  the  grandeur  of  Lewis,  or  the 
ascendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome..    It  was  plain  to  every 

♦  Langhorae,  the  chief  laj  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  always,  as  he 
owned  to  Tillotson,  selected  tools  on  this  principle.    Burnet,  l  230. 
IV.  R 
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man  of  common  sensei  that,  whether  the  design  succeeded 
or  failed,  the  xeward  of  the  amaminB  wotdd  probabl/  be 
to  be  disowned,  with  affected  abhorrence,  by  the  Courts 
of  Versailles  and  Saint  Germains,  and  to  be  torn  with-red- 
hot  pincers,  smeared  with  melted  lead,  and  dismembered 
by  four  horses.  To  vxdgar  natores  the  prospect  of  such  a 
martyrdom  was  *  not  alluring.  Both  these  men,  there- 
fore, had,  almost  at  the  same  time,  though,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, without  any  concert,  conveyed  to  William,  through 
different  channels,  warnings  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Dumont  had  acknowledged  eyery  thing  to  the  Duke  of 
Zell,  one  of  the  confederate  princes.  Leefdale  had  trans- 
mitted full  intelligence  through  his  relations  who  resided 
in  Holland.  Meanwhile,  Morel,  a  Swiss  Protestant  of  great 
learning,  who  was  then  in  France,  wrote  to  inform  Burnet 
that  the  weak  and  hot-headed  Grandval  had  been  heard 
to  talk  boastfully  of  the  erent  which  would  soon  astonish 
the  world,  and  had  confidently  predicted  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

These  cautions  were  not  neglected.  From  the  moment 
at  which  Grandval  entered  the  Netherlands,  his  steps  were 
among  snares.  His  movements  were  watched :  his  words 
were  noted :  he  was  arrested,  examined,  confronted  with 
his  accomplices,  and  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  allies.  About 
a  week  afler  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  he  was  brought  before 
a  cour^ma^tial.  Ginkell,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  lus 
great  services  in  Ireland  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone, 
presided ;  and  Talmash  was  among  the  judges.  Mackay 
and  Lanier  had  been  named  members  of  the  board,  but 
they  were  no  more,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  younger 
officers. 

The  duty  of  the  Court-Martial  was  very  simple ;  for  the 
prisoner  attempted  no  defence.  His  conscience  had,  it 
should  seem,  been  suddenly  awakened.  He  admitted, 
with  expressions  of  remorse,  the  truth  of  all  the  charges, 
made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  ingenuous  confession, 
and  owned  that  he  had  deserved  death.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  and  underwent 
his  punishment  with  great  fortitude  and  with  a  show  of 
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piety.  He  left  behind  him  a  few  lines,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  life  for  having  too 
fidthfiilly  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published  in  several 
languages,  and  was  read  with  very  various  and  very 
strong  emotiona  That  it  was  genuine  could  not  be 
doubted ;  for  it  was  warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  military  men  living.  That  it 
was  prompted  by  the  hope  of  pardon  could  hardly  be 
supposed;  for  William  had  taken  pains  to  discourage 
that  hope.  Still  less  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  prisoner 
had  uttered  untruths  in  order  to  avoid  the  torture.  For, 
though  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  the  Netherlands 
to  put  convicted  asaassius  to  the  rack  in  order  to  wring 
out  fix>m  them  the  names  of  their  employers  and  asso- 
ciates, William  had  given. orders  that,  on  this  occasion, 
the  rack  should  not  be  used,  or  even  named.  It  should 
be  added,  that  the  Court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner 
closely,  but  suffered  him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way. 
It  ia  therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that  his  narrative  is 
substantially  true ;  and  no  part  of  it  has  a  stronger  air  of 
truth  than  his  account  of  the  audience  with  which  James 
had  honored  him  at  Saint  Germains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was 
great.  The  Whigs  loudly  called  both  James  and  Lewis 
assassins.  How,  it  was  asked,  was  it  possible,  without 
outraging  common  sense,  to  put  an  innocent  meaning  on 
the  words  which  Grandval  declared  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King  of  England  ?  And 
who  that  knew  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  believe  that 
Barbesieux,  a  youth,  a  mere  novice  in  politics,  and  rather 
a  clerk  than  a  minister,  would  have  dared  to  do  what  he 
had  done  without  taking  his  master's  pleasure?  Very 
charitable  and  very  ignorant  persons  might  perhaps  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  Lewis  had  not  been  an  accessory  before 
the  fact.  But  that  he  was  an  accessory  after  the  fact  no 
human  being  could  doubt  He  must  have  seen  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court-Martial,  the  evidence,  the  confession. 
If  he  really  abhorred  assassination  as  honest  men  abhor  it, 
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wotild  not  BarbesieazhAire  been  driven  with  ignominy 
flxnn  the  rojal  presence,  and  flung  into  the  BastOe?  Yet 
Barbesienx  was  still  at  the  War-Office;  and  it  was  not 
pretended  that  he  had  been  punished  even  by  a  word  or 
a  frown.  It  was  plaini  then,  that  both  kings  were  par- 
takers in  the  guilt  of  GrandyaL  And  if' it  were  adsed 
how  two  princes  who  made  a  high  profession  of  religion 
could  haye  fidlen  into  such  wickedness,  the  answer  was 
that  thej  had  learned  their  religion  from  the  Jesuits.  In 
reply  to  these  reproaches  the  English  Jacobites  said  very 
li^e ;  and  the  French  government  said  nothing  at  alL* 

The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  without  any 
other  event  deserving  to  be  recorded.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  October  William  arrived  in  England.  Late  in  the 
evening  of  the  twentieth  he  reached  Kensington,  having 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  capital.  His  reception 
was  cordiaL  The  crowd  was  great;  the  acclamations  were 
loud;  and  all  the  windows  along  his  route,  from  Aldgate 
to  Piccadilly,  were  lighted  up-f 

But,  notwithstanding  these  favorable  symptoms,  the  na- 
tion was  disappointed  and  discontented.  The  war  had 
been  unsucccssM  by  land.  By  sea  a  great  advantage  had 
been  gained,  but  had  not  been  improved.  The  general 
expectation  had  been  that  the  victory  of  May  would  bo 
followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  that  Saint 
Maloes  would  be  bombarded,  that  the  last  remains  of  Tour- 
ville's  squadron  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  arsenals 
of  Brest  and  Eochefort  would  bo  laid  in  ruins.  This  ex- 
pectation was,  no  doubt,  unreasonable.    It  did  not  follow, 


o  I  bare  taken  tbo  IiiBtoiy  of  Grand val*s  plot  chiefly  from  Gnmdval*80wn 
conftssion.  I  have  not  mentioned  Kadame  do  Maintenon,  becaase  Orandval, 
in  his  conftiBion,  did  not  mention  her.  The  accusation  breni^t  against  bor 
rests  Bolelj  on  tbo  autboiitj  of  Dumont  Soo  also  a  True  Aocoont  of  tbo 
horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  Life  of  His  most  Sacred  Miy'csty  WiUiam  II  r., 
1698;  Reflections  upon  the  lato  horrid  Conspiracy  contrived  by  some  of  the 
French  Court  to  murder  His  M^festy  in  Flanders,  1698;  Buniet,  iL92; 
VemoQ*s  letters  from  the  camp  to  Colt,  published  by  Tindal;  the  London 
Oacette^  Aug.  II.  The  Paris  Gasette  oontains  not  one  wocd  on  the  mljed 
^-a  most  significant  silence. 

t  LoDdoo  Gazette,  Oct  30,  24»  1692. 
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beoanse  Sooke  and  his  seamen  had  silenoed  the  batteries 
hastily  thrown  up  by  BellefondS|  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
expose  ships  to  the  fire  of  regular  fortresses.  The  govern- 
menty  however,  was  not  less  sanguine  than  the  nation. 
Qxeat  preparations  were  made.  The  allied  fleet,  having 
been  speedily  refitted  at  Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to 
sea.  Booke  was  sent  to  examine  the  soundings  and  the 
currents  along  the  shore  of  Britanny.*  Transports  were 
collected  at  Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thousand  troops  were 
assembled  on  Portsdown  under  the  command  of  Meinhart 
Schomberg,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  father's  serv- 
ices and  his  own  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  Irish  peer- 
age, and  was  now  Duke  of  Leinster.  Under  him  were 
Buvigny,  who,  for  his  good  service  at  Aghrim,  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Galway,  La  Melloniere  and  Cambon  with 
their  gallant  bands  of  reftigees,  and  Argyle  with  the  regi- 
ment which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  as  it  began  to  be 
rumored,  had  last  winter  done  something  strange  and  hor- 
rible in  a  wild  country  of  rocks .  and  snow,  never  yet  ex- 
plored by  any  Englishman. 

On  the  twenty-sixtii  of  July  the  troops  were  all  on 
board.  The  transports  sailed,  and  in  a  few  hours  joined 
the  naval  armament  in  the  neighborhood  of  Portland.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  a  general  council  of  war  was  held.  All 
the  naval  commanders,  with  Bussell  at  their  head,  declared 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  carry  their  ships  within  the 
range  of  the  guns  of  Saint  Maloes,  and  that  the  town  must 
be  reduced  to  straits  by  land  before  the  men  of  war  in  the 
harbor  could,  with  any  chance  of  success,  be  attacked  firom 
the  sea.  The  military  men  declared  with  equal  unanimity 
that  the  land  forces  could  effect  nothing  against  the  town 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet.  It  was  then  consid- 
ered whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Brest  or  Bochefort  Bussell  and  the  other  flag  of&cers, 
among  whom  were  Booke,  Shovel,  Almonde,  and  Evert- 
sen,  pronoimced  that  the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for 
either  enterprise.f    We  must  suppose  that  an  opinion  in 

•  See  his  report  in  Burchett 

t  London  Gazette,  Julj  28,  1692.    See  the  resolutious  of  the  Council  of 
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which  so  many  distinguished  admirals,  botb  English  and 
Dutch,  concuired,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  us^  was 
in  coi^ormity  with  what  were  then  the  established  princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  maritime  war.  But  why  all  these  ques- 
tions could  not  have  been  ftilly  discussed  a  week  earlier, 
why  fourteen  thousand  troops  should  have  been  shipped 
and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had  been  considered  what  they 
were  to  do,  or  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  thekn  to  do 
any  thing,  we  may  reasonably  wonder.  The  armament 
returned  to  Saint  Helens,  to  the  astonishment  and  disgust 
of  the  whole  nation.*  The  ministers  blamed  the  com- 
manders;  the  commanders  blamed  the  ministers.  The 
recriminations  exchanged  between  Nottingham  and  Bus- 
sell  were  loud  and  angty.  Nottingham,  honesty  indus- 
trious, versed  in  civil  business,  and  eloquent  in  paxliainent- 
azy  debate,  was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  war  minister, 
and  was  not  at  all  aware  of  his  deficiencies.  Between  him 
and  the  whole  body  of  professional  sailors  there  was  a  feud 
of  long  standing.  He  had,  some  time  before  the  Bevohi- 
tion,  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and  his  own  opinion 
was  that  he  had  then  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of 
maritime  affidrs.  This  opinion,  however,  he  had  very  much 
to  himself  Men  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  on  the 
waves,  and  who  had  been  in  battles,  storms,  and  ship- 
wrecks, were  impatient  of  his  somewhat  pompous  lectures 
and  reprimands,  and  pronoimced  him  a  mere  pedant,  who, 
with  dl  his  book-learning,  was  ignorant  of  what  every 
cabin-boy  knew.  Russell  had  always  been  forward,  arro- 
gant, and  mutinous ;  and  now  prosperity  and  gloiy  brought 
out  his  vices  in  ftdl  strength.  With  the  government  which 
he  had  saved  he  took  all  the  liberties  of  an  insolent  servant 
who  believes  himself  to  be  necessary,  treated  the  orders 
of  his  superiors  with  contemptuous  levity,  resented  reproof) 
however  gentle,  as  an  outrage,  fiimished  no  plan  of  his 
own,  and  showed  a  sullen  determination  to  execute  no  plan 

War  in  Bmcbett    In  m  letter  to  Nottingbam,  dated  July  10;  Hnwan  aj^ 
"Six  weeka  will  near  concludo  what  wo  call  summer.**    Lords*  Joarnakk 
December  19,  1692. 
^  Uonthlf  Itacoix,  Angnat  and  SeptooBber,  169S. 
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ftaniished  by  any  body  else.  To  Nottingliain  he  had  a 
strong  and  a  yeiy  natural  antipathy.  They  were  indeed  an 
ill-matched  pair.  Nottingham  was  a  Tory :  Bussell  was  a 
Whig.  Nottingham  was  a  specnlatiYe  seaman,  confident 
in  his  theories:  Bussell  was  a  practical  seaman,  proud  of 
his  achievements.  The  strength  of  Nottingham  lay  in 
speech :  the  strength  of  Bussell  lay  in  action.  Notting- 
ham's demeanor  was  decorous  even  to  formality :  Bussell 
was  passionate  and  rude.  Lastly,  Nottingham  was  an  hon- 
est, man;  and  Bussell  was  a  villain.  They  now  became 
mortal  enemies.  The  admiral  sneered  at  the  secretary's 
ignorance  of  naval  affairs :  the  secretary  accused  the  ad- 
mirfd  of  sacrificing  the  public  interests  to  mere  wayward 
humor;  and  both  were  in  the  right^ 

While  they  were  wrangling,  the  merchants  of  all  the 
ports  in  the  kingdom  raised  a  cry  against  the  naval  ad* 
ministration.  The  victory  of  which  the  nation  was  so 
proud  was,  in  the  city,  pronounced  to  have  been  a  positive 
disaster.'  During  some  months  before  the  battle,  all  the 
maritime  strength  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in  two 
great  masses,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one  in  the 
Atlantic.  There  had  consequently  been  little  privateering ; 
and  the  voyage  to  New  England  or  Jamaica  had  been 
almost  as  safe  as  in  time  of  peace.  Since  the  battle,  the 
remains  of  the  force  which  had  lately  been  collected  under 
Tourville  were  dispersed  over  the  ocean.  Even  the  pass- 
age fix)m  England  to  Ireland  was  insecure.  Every  week 
it  was  announced  that  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  vessels,  belong- 
ing to  London  or  Bristol,  had  been  taken  by  the  French. 
More  than  a  hundred  prizes  were  carried,  during  that 
autumn,  into  Saint  Maloes  alone.  It  would  have  been  far 
better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ship-owners  and  of  the  under- 
writers, that  the  Boyal  Sun  had  still  been  afloat  with  her 
thousand  fighting  men  on  board  than  that  she  should  be 
lying  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the  beach  at  Cherburg,  while  her 

•  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  26, 1692 ;  Bumet,  ii  94, 96,  and  Lord  Dartmouth's 
Kota  The  history  of  the  quarrel  between  Russell  and  Nottingham  will 
be  best  learned  fh>m  the  Parliamentary  Journals  and  Debates  of  the  Ses- 
■ion  of  169f. 
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crew,  distributed  among  twenty  biigantinei^  prowled' 
for  booty  over  the  sea  between  Oape  Knistencl  and  Onto 
Clear  * 

The  privateers  of  Donkiik  had  long  been-  odebzated; 
and  among  them,  John  Bart,  hnmUy  bota;  and  aearoely 
able  to  sign  his  name,  but  eminently  brave  and  aelive^  had 
attained  an  undisputed  pre-eminenoe.  In  the  conntiy  of 
Anson  and  Hawke,  of  Howe  and  Bodney,  of  Danean, 
Saint  Vincent,  and  Nelson,  the  name  of  the  most  daring 
and  skillfbl  corsair  would  have  little  chance  of  being  re- 
membered.  But  France,  among  whose  many  unquestioned 
titles  to  glory  very  few  are  derived  from  naval  war,  still 
ranks  Bart  among  her  great  men.  In  the  autumn  of  1092 
this  enterprising  freebooter  was  the  terror  of  all  the  En- 
£^h  and  Dutch  merchants  who  traded  with  the  Baltic. 
He  took  and  destroyed  vessels  dose  to  the  eastern  coast  ot 
our  island.  He  even  ventured  to  land  in  Northumber- 
land, and  burned  many  houses  before  the  trainbands  could 
be  collected  to  oppose  him.  The  prizes  which  he  carried 
back  into  his  native  port  were  estimated  at  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling.f  About  the  same  time  a 
younger  adventurer,  destined  to  equal  or  surpass  Bart,  Du 
Ghiay  Trouin,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  small 
armed  vessel  The  intrepid  boy — ^for  he  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  old — entered  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
sacked  a  mansion  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  did  not  re- 
embark  till  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Limerick 
marched  against  him.  j: 

While  our  trade  was  interrapted  and  our  shores  menaced 
by  these  roveis,  some  calamities  which  no  human  prudence 
could  have  averted  increased  the  public  ill-humor.  An 
earthquake  of  terrible  violence  laid  waste,  in  less  than 
three  minutes,  the  flourishing  colony  of  Jamaica.  Whole 
plantations  changed  their  place.    Whole  villages  were 

•Commonir  Joumala,  Nov.  19,  1692;  Bomet,  U.  95;  Qnf9  Tk^aibm, 
Not.  21,  1692;  Paris  Gazettes  of  August  and  September;  Narcissus  Lut- 
treirs  Diary,  Sept 

t  See  Bart's  Letters  of  Nobility,  and  the  Paris  Oaiettet  of  the 
or  1692. 

t  H^moires  do  Du  Quay  Trouin. 
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swallowed  up.  Port  Boyal,  the  fisdiest  and  wealthiest  city 
which  the  English  had  yet  bnilt  in  the  New  Worid,  re- 
nowned for  its  qoayS)  for  its  warehonses,  and  for  its  stately 
streets,  which  were  said  to  rival  Gheapside,  was  tnm^ 
into  a  mass  of  mins.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
were  boried  under  their  own  dwellings.  The  effect  of  this 
disaster  was  severely  felt  by  many  of  the  great  mercantile 
houses  of  London  and  Bristol^ 

A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  failure  of  the  harvest 
The  summer  had  been  wet  all  over  Western  Europe. 
Those  heavy  rains  which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of 
the  French  pioneers  in  the  trenches  of  Namur  had  been 
£fttal  to  the  crops.  Old  men  remembered  no  such  year 
since  1648.  No  fruit  ripened.  The  price  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat  doubled.  The  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  state 
of  the  silver  coin,  which  had  been  clipped  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  words  pound  and  shilling  had  ceased  to  have 
a  fixed  meaning.  Compared  with  France,  indeed  England 
might  well  be  esteemed  prosperous.  Here  the  public  bur- 
dens were  heavy;  there  they  were  crushing.  Here  the 
laboring  man  was  forced  to  husband  his  coarse  barley 
loaf:  but  lliere  it  not  seldom  happened  that  the  wretched 
peasant  was  found  dead  on  the  earth  with  half-chewed 
grass  in  his  mouth.  Our  ancestors  found  some  consola- 
tion in  thinking  that  they  were  gradually  wearing  out  the 
strength  of  their  formidable  enemy,  and  that  his  resources 
were  likely  to  be  drained  sooner  than  theirs.  Still  there 
was  much  suffering  and  much  repining.  In  some  counties 
mobs  attacked  the  granaries.  The  necessity  of  retrench- 
ment was  felt  by  families  of  every  rank.  An  idle  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure,  who  little  thought  that  his  buffoonery 
would  ever  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  times, 
complained  that,  in  this  year,  wine  ceased  to  be  put  on 
many  hospitable  tables  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  it,  and  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  pupch.t 

*  London  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1692;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  Ang.  10.  Monthly 
Meroary  for  September ;  A  Full  Account  of  the  late  dreadful  BartbqOake 
at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica^  licensed  Sept  9,  1692. 

f  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jane  26,  Oct.  1,  1690;  Narcissus  Luttndl's  Diary,  June, 
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A  symptom  of  public  distress  mucli  more  alarming  than 
the  substitution  of  brandy  and  lemons  for  claret,  was  the 
increase  of  crime.  During  the  autumn  of  1692  and  the 
following  winter,  the  capital  was  kept  in  constant  tenor 
by  housebreakers.  One  gang,  thirteen  strong,  entered  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  OrmOnd,  in  Saint  James's  Square, 
and  all  but  succeeded  in  carrying  off  his  magnificent 
plate  and  jewels.  Another  gang  made  an  attempt  on 
Lambeth  Palace.*  When  stately  abodes,  guarded  by  nu- 
merous servants,  were  in  such  danger,  it  may  easily  be 
believed  that  no  shopkeeper's  till  or  stock  could  be  safe. 
From  Bow  to  Hyde  Park,  from  Thames  Street  to  Blooms- 
bury,  there  was  no  parish  in  which  some  quiet  dwelling 
had  not  been  sacked  by  burglars.f  Meanwhile  the  great 
roads  were  made  almost  impassable  by  freebooters,  who 
formed  themselves  into  troops  larger  than  had  before  been 
known.  There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of  twenty  foot- 
pads which  met  at  an  alehouse  in  South wark.:(  But  the 
most  formidable  band  of  plunderers  consisted  of  two  and 
twenty  horsemen.§  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  a 
journey  of  fifty  miles  through  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  shires  of  England,  was  as  dangerous  as  a  pil- 
grimage across  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  Oxford  stage- 
coach was  pillaged  in  broad  day,  after  a  bloody  fight|  A 
wagon  laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  public 
money  was  stopped  and  ransacked.  As  this  operation 
took  some  time,  all  the  travelers  who  came  to  the  spot 
while  the  thieves  were  busy,  were  seized  and  guarded. 
When  the  booty  had  been  secured,  the  prisoners  were  suf- 
fered to  depart  on  foot ;  but  their  horses,  sixteen  or  eight- 
een in  number,  were  shot  or  hamstringed,  to  prevent  pur- 
suit.T"    The  Portsmouth  mail  was  robbed  twice  in  one 

1692,  May,  1693;  Monthly  Mercury,  April,  May,  and  June,  1693;  Tom 
Brown's  Description  of  a  Ck)untry  Life,  1692. 

*  Narcissus  Luttoell's  Diary,  Nov.  1692. 

f  See,  for  example,  the  London  Gazette  of  Jan.  12,  169}. 

X  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 

§  ftid.,  Jan.  1693.  |  Ibiil.,  July,  1692. 

If  Evelyn's  Diary,  Nov.  20,  1692;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary;  London 
Gazette,  Nov.  24;  Hop  to  the  Grcffier  of  the  SUtes  General,  Nov.  \\. 
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week  by  men  well  armed  and  mounted.*  Some  jovial 
Essex  squires,  while  liding  after  a  hare,  were  themselves 
chased  and  run  down  by  nine  hunters  of  a  different  sort^ 
and  were  heartily  glad  to  find  themselves  at  home  again, 
though  with  empty  pocket8.f 

The  Mends  of  the  government  asserted  that  the  maraud- 
ers were  all  Jacobites ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  some  ap- 
pearances which  gave  color  to  the  assertion.  For  exam- 
ple, fifteen  butchers,  going  on  a  market  day  to  buy  beasts 
at  Thame,  were  stopped  by  a  large  gang,  and  compelled 
first  to  deliver  their  money-bags,  and  then  to  drink  Eong 
James's  health  in  brandy.^  The  thieves,  however,  to  do 
them  justice,  showed,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  no 
decided  preference  for  any  political  party.  Some  of  them 
fell  in  with  Marlborough  near  Saint  Albans,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  known  hostility  to  the  court  and  his  recent 
imprisonment,  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  five  himdred 
guineas,  which  he  doubtless  never  ceased  to  regret  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  long  career  of  prosperity  and  glory.§ 

When  William,  on  his  return  fix)Qi  the  Continent,  learned 
to  what  an  extent  these  outrages  were  carried,  he  expressed 
great  indignation,  and  announced  his  resolution  to  put 
down  the  malefactors  with  a  strong  hand.  A  veteran 
robber  was  induced  to  turn  informer,  and  to  lay  before 
the  king  a  list  of  the  chief  highwaymen,  and  a  full  ac- 
count of  their  habits  and  of  their  fiivorite  haunts.  It  was 
said  that  this  list  contained  not  less  than  eighty  names.] 
Strong  parties  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  protect  the 
roads ;  and  this  precaution,  which  would,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  excited  much  murmuring;  seems  to  have 
been  generally  approved.  A  fine  regiment,  now  called 
the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  which  had  distinguished  it- 
self in  Ireland  by  activity  and  success  in  the  irregular  war 

0  London  Gazette,  Dec.  19, 1692. 

f  Narcissus  Lcuttrell^B  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 
t  Ibid.,  Nov.  1692. 
§  Ibid.,  August,  1692. 

1  nop  to  the  Qreffier  of  the  Statea-GenenO,  7^,  169f.  The  Datdi  dis- 
patches of  this  year  are  filled  with  stories  of  robberies. 
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against  the  Rapparees,  was  selected  to  guard  several  of 
the  great  avenues  of  the  capital.  Blackheatb,  Barnet^ 
Ilounslow,  became  places  of  arms.*  In  a  few  weeks  the 
roads  were  as  safe  as  usual.  The  executions  were  numer* 
ous :  for,  till  the  evil  had  been  suppressed,  the  king  reso- 
lutely refused  to  listen  to  any  soUcitations  for  mercy .f 
Among  those  who  suffered  was  James  Whitney,  the  most 
celebrated  captain  of  banditti  in  the  kingdom.  He  had 
been^  during  some  montha,  the  terror  of  all  who  traveled 
from  London,  either  northward  or  westward,  and  was  at 
length  with  difficulty  secured,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in 
which  one  soldier  was  killed  and  several  wounded-J  The 
London  Grazette  announced  that  the  famous  highwayman 
had  been  taken,  and  invited  all  persons  who  had  been 
robbed  by  him  to  repair  to  Newgate  and  to  see  whether 
they  could  identify  him.  To  identify  him  should  have 
been  easy :  for  he  had  a  wound  in  the  face,  and  had  lost 
a  thumb.§  He,  however,  in  the  hope  of  perplexing  the 
witnesses  for  the  Grown,  expended  a  hundred  poxmds  in 
procuring  a  sumptuous  embroidered  suit  against  the  day 
of  trial.  This  ingenious  device  was  frustrated  by  his 
hard-hearted  keepers.  He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his  ordi- 
nary clothes,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.l  He  had 
previously  tried  to  ransom  himself  by  offering  to  raise  a 
fine  troop  of  cavalry,  all  highwaymen,  for  service  in  Flan- 
ders ;  but  his  offer  had  been  rejected.^^  He  had  one  re- 
source still  left.  He  declared  that  he  was  privy  to  a  trea- 
sonable plot.  Some  Jacobite  lords  had  promised  him 
immense  rewards  if  he  would,  at  the  head  of  his  gang,  fall 
upon  the  king  at  a  stag-hunt  in  Windsor  Forest  There 
was  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  Whitney's  story. 
•  IIop  to  the  Groffier  of  the  States-General,  i]*^^,  169J ;  Historical  Rec- 

ddt  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  publiahod  by  authority ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Di- 
ary, Nov.  15. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Dec.  22. 

t  Ibid..  Dec.  1G92  ;  Hop.  Jan.  ft.     Hop  calls  Whitney,  "den  1 
roover  in  Engclandt/* 

g  London  Gazette,  January  2,  169  J 

I  Narcusua  LuttreU's  Diary,  Jan.  168} 

1  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 
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Indeed,  a  design  very  similar  to  that  which  he  impated  to 
the  malcontents  was,  only  three  years  later,  actually 
formed  by  some  of  them,  and  was  all  but  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. But  it  was  far  better  that  a  few  bad  men  should 
go  unpunished  than  that  all  honest  men  should  live  in 
fear  of  being  falsely  accused  by  felons  sentenced  to  the 
gallows.  Chief  Justice  Holt  advised  the  king  to  let  the 
law  take  its  course.  William,  never  much  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  stories  about  conspiracies,  assented.  The 
captain,  as  he  was  called,  was  hanged  in  Smithfield,  and 
made  a  most  penitent  end.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  distress,  and  dis- 
order, had  begun  a  session  of  Parliament  singularly  event- 
ful, a  session  from  which  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
English  finance,  a  session  in  which  some  grave  constitu- 
tional questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at  rest,  were  for  the 
first  time  debated. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  any  account  of  this 
session  which  can  be  framed  out  of  the  scanty  and  dis- 
persed materials  now  accessible  must  leave  many  things 
obscure.  The  relations  of  the  parliamentary  factions  were, 
during  this  year,  in  a  singularly  complicated  state.  Each 
of  the  two  Houses  was  divided  and  subdivided  by  several 
lines.  To  omit  minor  distinctions,  there  was  the  great  line 
which  separated  the  Whig  party  firom  the  Tory  party :  and 
there  was  the  great  line  which  separated  the  official  men 
and  their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were,  sometimes 
called  the  Court  party,  from  those  who  were  sometimes 
nicknamed  the  Grumbletonians,  and  sometimes  honored 
with  the  appellation  of  the  Country  party.  And  these 
two  great  lines  were  intersecting  lines.  For  of  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Crown  and  of  their  adherents  about  one  half 
were  Whigs  and  one  half  Tories.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was,  quite  distinct  from  the  feud  between 
Whigs  and  Tories,  quite  distinct  also  firom  the  feud  be- 
tween those  who  were  in  and  those  who  were  out,  a  feud 

*  Ibid.,  Januarj  and  February;  Hop,  ^^„  and  Feb.  -j^,  1693  ;  Letter  to 
Secretary  Trenchard,  1694 ;  New  Court  Gontrivanoes,  or  More  Sham  Plots 
Still,  1693. 
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between  the  Lords  as  Lords  and  the  Commons  as  Com- 
mons. The  spirit  both  of  the  hereditary  and  of  the  elect- 
ive chamber  bad  been  thoroughly  roused  m  the  preceding 
session  by  the  dispute  about  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward ;  and  they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  king  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  was  skillfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  Houses.  He  came,  he  told  them,  to  ask  for  their  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  victoiy 
of  La  Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with  much  concern  that 
the  operations  of  the  allies  had  been  less  successful  by  land 
than  by  sea ;  but  he  warmly  declared  that,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  the  valor  of  his  English  subjects  had  been 
pre-eminently  conspicuous.  The  distress  of  his  people,  he 
said,  was  his  own :  his  interest  was  inseparable  from  theirs : 
it  was  painful  to  him  to  call  on  them  to  make  sacrifices : 
but  fix)m  sacrifices  which  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  English  nation  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  no  good 
Englishman  and  no  good  Protestant  would  shrink.* 

The  Commons  thanked  the  king  in  cordial  terms  for  his 
gracious  speech.f  But  the  Lords  were  in  a  bad  humor. 
Two  of  their  body,  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon,  had, 
during  the  recess,  when  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection 
were  hourly  expected,  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  were 
still  under  recognizances.  Had  a  country  gentleman  or  a 
merchant  been  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  on  even  slighter 
grounds  at  so  alarming  a  crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly 
not  have  interfered.  But  they  were  easily  moved  to  anger 
by  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  indignity  offered  to  their 
own  order.  They  not  only  cross-examined  with  great 
severity  Aaron  Smith,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  whose 
character,  to  say  the  truth,  entitled  him  to  little  indulgence, 
but  passed,  by  thirty-five  votes  to  twenty-eight,  a  resolu- 
tion implying  a  censure  on  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  men  certainly  not  inferior  in  probity,  and  very  far 
superior  in  legal  learning,  to  any  peer  of  the  realm.  The 
king  thought  it  prudent  to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of 

*  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  4,  Jan.  1692. 
f  Commons'  Journal,  Nov.  10,  1692. 
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the  nobiU^  bj  ordering  the  recognizances  to  be  canceled ; 
and  with  this  concession  the  House  was  satisfied,  to  the 
great  vexation  of  the  Jacobites,  who  had  hoped  that  the 
qnarrel  would  be  prosecuted  to  some  fatal  issue,  and  who, 
finding  themselves  disappointed,  vented  their  spleen  by 
railing  at  the  tameness  of  the  degenerated  barons  of 
England* 

Both  Houses  held  long  and  earnest  deliberations  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  The  king,  when  he  requested  their 
advice,  had,  perhaps,  not  foreseen  that  his  words  would 
be  construed  into  an  invitation  to  scrutinize  every  part  of 
the  administration,  and  to  offer  suggestions  touching  mat- 
ters which  parliaments  have  generally  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  leave  entirely  to  the  Crown.  Some  of  the  discon- 
tented peers  proposed  that  a  committee,  chosen  partly  by 
the  Lords  and  partly  by  the  Commons,  should  be  author- 
ised to  inquire  into  the  whole  management  of  public 
affairs.  But  it  was  generally  apprehended  that  such  a 
committee  would  become  a  second  and  more  powerful 
privy  coimcil,  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  unknown  to 
the  Constitution.  The  motion  was,  therefore,  rejected  by 
forty-eight  votes  to  thirty-six.  On  this  occasion  the  min- 
isters, with  scarcely  an  exception,  voted  in  the  majority. 
A  protest  was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority,  among 
whom  were  the  bitterest  Whigs  and  the  bitterest  Tories  in 
the  whole  peerage.  + 

The  Houses  inquired,  each  for  itself,  into  the  causes  of 
the  public  calamities.  The  Commons  resolved  themselves 
into  a  Grand  Committee  to  consider  of  the  advice  to  be 
given  to  the  king.  From  the  concise  abstracts  and  frag- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us  it  seems  that,  in  this 
Committee,  which  continued  to  sit  many  days,  the  debates 
wandered  over  a  vast  space.  One  member  spoke  of  the 
prevalence  of  highway  robbery:    another  deplored  the 

•  See  the  Lords*  Journals  from  Nov.  7  to  Nov.  18,  1692  ;  Burnet,  ii.  102. 
Tindal's  account  of  these  proceedings  was  taken  from  letters  addressed  by 
Warre,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  to  Colt,  Envoy  at  Hanover.  Letter  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Trenchard,  1694. 

f  Lords*  Journals,  Dec  7 ;  Tmdal,  from  the  Colt  Papers ;  Burnet^  ii, 
105. 
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quarrel  between  the  queen  and  the  princess,  and  proposed 
that  two  or  three  gentlemen  should  be  deputed  to  wait  on 
her  majesty  and  try  to  make  matters  up.  A  third  described 
the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  in  the  preceding  spring. 
It  was  notorious,  he  said,  that  preparations  had  been  made 
for  a  rising,  and  that  arms  and  horses  had  been  collected ; 
yet  not  a  single  traitor  had  been  brought  to  justice.* 

The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  furnished  matter 
for  several  earnest  debates.  Many  members  complained 
of  the  preference  given  to  aliens  over  Englishmen.  The 
whole  battle  of  Steinkirk  was  fought  over  again;  and  se- 
vere reflections  were  thrown  on  Solmes.  "  Iiet  English 
soldiers  be  commanded  by  none  but  English  generals,''  was 
the  almost  universal  cry.  Seymour,  who  had  once  been 
distinguished  by  his  hatred  of  the  foreigners,  but  who,  since 
he  had  been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  reconsidered 
his  opinions,  asked  where  English  generals  were  to  be 
found.  "  I  have  no  love  for  foreigners  as  foreigners :  but 
we  have  no  choice.  Men  are  not  bom  generals :  nay,  a 
man  may  be  a  very  valuable  captain  or  major,  and  not  be 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  army.  Nothing  but  experience 
will  form  great  commanders.  Very  few  of  our  country- 
men have  that  experience ;  and  therefore  wo  must  for  the 
present  employ  strangers."  Lowther  followed  on  the  same 
side.  "  We  have  had  a  long  peace ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers  fit  for  high 
commanda  The  parks  and  the  camp  at  Hounslow  were 
very  poor  military  schools,  when  compared  with  the  fields 
of  battle  and  the  lines  of  contravallation  in  which  the 
great  commanders  of  the  continental  nations  have  learned 
their  art."  In  reply  to  these  arguments  an  orator  on  the 
other  side  was  so  absurd  as  to  declare  that  he  could  point 
out  ten  Englishmen  who,  if  they  were  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, would  be  made  Marshals.  Four  or  five  colonels  who 
had  been  at  Steinkirk  took  part  in  the  debate.  It  was 
said  of  them  that  they  showed  as  much  modesty  in  speech 
as  they  had  shown  courage  in  action  ;  and,  from  the  very 
imperfect  report  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  compli- 
*  Grej's  Debates,  Not.  21,  and  23,  1692. 
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ment  seems  to  have  been  not  undeserved.  They  did  not 
join  in  the  vulgar  cry  against  the  Dutch.  They  spoke 
well  of  the  foreign  ofl&oers  generally,  and  did  full  justice  to 
the  valor  and  conduct  with  which  Auverquerque  had  res- 
cued the  shattered  remains  of  Mackay's  division  from  what 
seemed  certain  destruction.  But  in  defence  of  Solmes  not 
a  word  was  said.  His  severity,  his  haughty  manners,  and, 
above  all,  the  indifference  with  which  he  had  looked  on 
while  the  English,  borne  down  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  French  household 
troops,  had  made  him  so  odious  that  many  members  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  an  address  requesting  that  he  might 
be  removed,  and  that  his  place  might  be  filled  by  Tal- 
mash,  who,  since  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  was  univer^ 
sally  allowed  to  be  the  best  officer  in  the  army.  But  Tal- 
mail's  friends  judiciously  interfered,  "  I  have,"  said  one  <rf  «■ 
them,  "  a  true  regard  for  that  gentleman ;  and  I  implore 
you  not  to  do  him  an  injury  under  the  notion  of  doing  him 
a  kindness.  Consider  that  you  are  usurping  what  is  pe- 
culiarly the  king's  prerogative.  You  are  turning  officers 
out  and  putting  officers  in."  The  debate  ended  without 
any  vote  of  censure  on  Solmes.  But  a  hope  was  expressed, 
in  language  not  very  parliamentary,  that  what  had  been 
said  in  the  Committee  would  be  reported  to  the  king,  and 
that  his  majesty  would  not  disreg^  the  general  wish  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.* 

The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  naval 
administration,  and  very  soon  came  to  a  quarrel  with  the 
Lords  on  that  subject.  That  there  had  been  mismanage- 
ment somewhere  was  but  too  evident.  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  acquit  both  Bussell  and  Nottingham ;  and  each 
House  stood  by  its  own  member.  The  Commons  had,  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Bussell  for  his  conduct  at  La  Hogue.  They 
now,  in  the  Grand  Committee  of  Advice,  took  into  con- 
sideration the  miscarriages  which  had  followed  the  battle. 
A  motion  was  made  so  vaguely  worded  that  it  coidd 
hardly  be  said  to  mean  any  thing.  It  was  understood,  how- 
*  Gray's  Debates,  Nov.  21,  1692 ;  Colt  Papers  in  TindaL 
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ever,  to  implj  a  oensure  on  Nottingham,  and  was  there- 
fore strongly  opposed  by  his  friends.  On  the  division,  the 
Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixly-five,  the  Noes  a  hundred 
and  sixty-four.* 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed  to  the  Lords. 
He  told  his  story  with  all  the  skill  of  a  practiced  orator, 
and  with  all  the  authority  which  belongs  to  unblemished 
integrity.  He  then  laid  on  the  table  a  great  mass  of  papers, 
which  he  requested  the  House  to  read  and  consider.  The 
Peers  seem  to  have  examined  the  papers  seriously  and 
diligently.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  by  no 
means  favorable  to  Bussell.  Yet  it  was  thought  unjust 
to  condemn  him  unheard ;  and  it  was  difiBicult  to  devise 
any  way  in  which  their  Lordships  could  hear  him.  At 
last  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  papers  down  to  the  Com* 
mons  with  a  message  which  imported  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Upper  House,  there  was  a  case  against  the  Admiral 
which  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer.  With  the 
papers  was  sent  an  abstract  of  the  contents.! 

The  message  was  not  very  respectfully  received.  Rus- 
sell had,  at  that  moment,  a  popularity  which  he  little  de- 
served, but  which  will  not  surprise  us  when  we  remember 
that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  his  treasons,  and  knew 
that  he  was  the  only  living  Englishman  who  had  won  a 
great  battle.  The  abstract  of  the  papers  was  read  by  the 
clerk.  Russell  then  spoke  with  great  applause ;  and  his 
friends  pressed  for  an  immediate  decision.  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave  very  justly  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  such  a  pile  of  dispatches  without 
perusing  them:  but  this  objection  was  overruled.  The 
Whigs  regarded  the  accused  member  as  one  of  themselves : 
many  of  the  Tories  were  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  his 
recent  victory  ;  and  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  were  dis- 
posed to  show  any  deference  for  the  authority  of  the 
Peers.  The  House,  without  reading  the  papers,  passed  an 
unanimous   resolution   expressing  warm  approbation  of 

•  "nndal,  Colt  Papers;  Commons' Journals,  Jan.  11,  169 J. 
t  Colt  Papon  in  Tindal;  Lords'  Joumala  from  Doc.  6  to  Dec.  19,  1691, 
indusive. 
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Bufisell's  whole  conduct  The  temper  of  the  assembly  was 
such  that  some  ardent  Whigs  thought  that  they  might  now 
venture  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  by 
name.  But  the  attempt  failed.  '*  I  am  ready,"  said  Low- 
iber — ^and  he  doubtless  expressed  what  many  felt — ''  I  am 
ready  to  support  any  motion  that  may  do  honor  to  the 
admiral :  but  I  can  not  join  in  an  attack  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  For,  to  my  knowledge,  their  majesties  have 
no  more  zealous,  laborious,  or  fiuthM  servant,  than  my 
Lord  Nottingham."  Finch  exerted  all  his  mellifluous  elo- 
quence in  defence  of  his  brother,  and  contrived,  without 
directly  opposing  himself  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  to 
insinuate  that  Russell's  conduct  had  not  been  fitultless. 
The  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  was  not  pressed.  The 
vote  which  pronounced  Russell's  conduct  to  have  been  de- 
serving of  sJl  praise  was  communicated  to  the  Lords ;  and 
the  papers  which  they  had  sent  down  were  very  uncere- 
moniously returned.*  The  Lords,  much  offended,  de- 
manded a  free  conference.  It  was  granted ;  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  two  Houses  met  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 
Rochester,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  admiral  had 
been  declared  faultless.  To  this  appeal  the  gentlemen  who 
stood  on  the*  other  side  of  the  table  answered  only  that 
they  had  not  been  authorized  to  give  any  explanation,  but 
that  they  would  report  to  those  who  had  sent  them  what 
had  been  said-f 

By  this  time  the  Commons  were  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  members  had 
got  rid  of  much  of  the  ill-humor  which  they  had  brought 
up  with  them  from  their  coimtry-seats  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  talking  it  away.  Burnet  hints  that  those  arts  of 
which  Caermarthen  and  Trevor  were  the  great  masters 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  averting  votes  which 
would  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  government.    But, 

*  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day  in  the  House  of  CommonSy  see  the 
Journals,  Dec.  20,  and  the  letter  of  Robert  Wihnot,  M.P.  for  Derby  to  his 
colleague  Anchitel  Grey,  in  Qrey*8  Debates. 

f  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  4,  169  J. 
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though  it  18  not  probable  that  a  few  noisy  pretenders  to 
patriotism  maj  have  been  quieted  with  bags  of  guineas,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  House  generally  was 
influenced  in  this  manner.  Whoever  has  seen  any  thing 
of  such  assemblies  knows  that  the  spirit  with  which  they 
enter  on  long  inquiries  very  soon  flags,  and  that  their  re* 
sentment,  if  not  kept  alive  by  injudicious  opposttiony  cook 
fast  In  a  short  time  every  body  was  sick  of  the  Grand 
Committee  of  Advice.  The  debates  had  been  tedious  and 
desultory.  The  resolutions  which  had  been  carried  were 
for  the  most  part  merely  childish.  The  king  was  to  be 
humbly  advised  to  employ  men  of  ability  and  int^rity. 
He  was  to  be  humbly  advised  to  employ  men  who  would 
I  stand  by  him  against  James.  Th  epatience  of  the  House 
was  wearied  out  by  long  discussions  ending  in  the  pompous 
!  promulgation  of  truisms  like  these.  At  last  the  explosion 
I  came.  One  of  the  grumblers  called  the  attention  of  the 
i  Qrand  Conmiittee  to  the  alarming  fact  that  two  Dutchmen 
I  were  employed  in  the  Ordnance  department,  and  moved 
that  the  Idng  should  be  humbly  advised  to  dismiss  them. 
The  motion  was  received  with  disdainftil  mockery.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  military  men  especially  were  loud  in 
I  the  expression  of  contempt  "Do  we  seriously  think  of 
'  going  to  the  king  and  telling  him  that,  as  ho  has  conde- 
scended to  ask  our  advice  at  this  momentous  crisis,  we 
humbly  advise  him  to  turn  a  Dutch  storekeeper  out  of  the 
Tower?  Really,  if  v/e  have  no  more  important  sugges- 
tion to  carry  up  to  the  throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to  our 
dinners."  The  members  generally  were  of  the  same  mind. 
The  chairman  was  voted  out  of  the  chair,  and  was  not  di- 
rected to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  The  Grand  Committee 
ceased  to  exist.  The  resolutions  which  it  had  passed  were 
formally  reported  to  the  House.  One  of  them  was  reject- 
ed :  the  others  were  sufiered  to  drop ;  and  the  Commons, 
after  considering  during  several  weeks  what  advice  they 
should  give  to  the  king,  ended  by  giving  him  no  advice 
at  all* 

*  Colt   Papers  in  Tindal;  Commona*  Journals,  Dec.  16,   1692,  Jan.  11, 
169|;  Burnet,  iL  104. 
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The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  dilBferent  From  many  cir- 
comstances  it  appears  that  there  was  no  place  where  the 
Dutch  were,  at  this  time,  so  much  hated  as  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  dislike  with  which  an  Englishman  of  the 
middle  class  regarded  the  king's  foreign  friends  was  merely 
nationaL  But  the  dislike  with  which  an  English  noble-' 
man  regarded  them  was  personal  They  stood  between 
him  and  majesty.  They  intercepted  from  him  the  rays  of 
royal  fiivor.  The  preference  given  to  them  wounded  him 
both  in  his  interests  and  in  his  pride.  His  chance  of  the 
Cburter  was  much  smaller  since  they  had  become  his  com- 
petitors. He  might  have  been  Master  of  the  Horse  but 
for  Auverquerque,  Master  of  the  Eobes  but  for  Zulestein, 
Groom  of  the  Stole  but  for  Bentincfc*  The  ill-humor  of 
the  aristocracy  was  inflamed  by  Marlborough,  who,  at  this 
time,  afifected  the  character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for 
standing  up  against  the  Dutch  in  defense  of  the  interests 
of  his  native  land,  and  who  did  not  foresee  that  a  day 
would  come  when  he  would  be  accused  of  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  his  native  land  to  gratify  the  Dutch.  The 
Peers  determined  to  present  an  address  requesting  William 
not  to  place  his  English  troops  under  iiie  command  of  a 
foreign  general.  They  took  up  very  seriously  that  ques- 
tion which  had  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to  laughter, 
and  solemnly  counseled  their  sovereign  not  to  employ 
foreigners  in  his  magazines.  At  Marlborough's  saggestion 
they  urged  the  king  to  insist  that  the  youngest  English 
general  should  take  precedence  of  the  oldest  general  in 
the  service  of  the  States-General.  It  was,  they  said,  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  that  an  officer  who 
held  a  commission  from  his  majesty  should  ever  be  com- 
manded by  an  officer  who  held  a  similar  commission  firom 
a  republic.  To  this  advice,  evidently  dictated  by  an  igno- 
ble malevolence  to  Holland,  William,  who  troubled  him- 
self little  about  votes  of  the  Upper  House  which  were  not 

•  The  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  English  nobles  to  the  Dutch  &vor- 
itee  is  mentioned  in  a  highly  interesting  note  written  by  Renaudot 
in  1698,  and  preserved  among  the  Archives  of  the  French.  Foreign 
Office. 
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backed  by  the  Lower,  returned,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  veiy  short  and  dry  answer  * 

While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  pend- 
ing, the  Commons  resumed  the  consideration  of  an  import- 
ant subject  which  had  occupied  much  of  their  attention  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  brought  in,  but  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  official  men,  both  Whigs  and 
Tories.  Somers,  now  attorney-general,  strongly  recom- 
mended delay.  That  the  law,  as  it  stood,  was  open  to 
grave  objections,  was  not  denied :  but  it  was  contended 
that  the  proposed  reform  would,  at  that  moment,  produce 
more  harm  than  good.  Nobody  would  assert  that,  under 
the  existing  government,  the  lives  of  innocent  subjects 
were  in  any  danger.  Nobody  would  deny  that  tile  govern- 
ment itself  was  in  great  danger.  Was  it  the  part  of  wise 
men  to  increase  the  perils  of  that  which  was  already  in  se- 
rious peril  for  the  purpose  of  giving  new  security  to  that 
which  was  already  perfectly  secure  ?  Those  who  held  this 
language  were  twitted  with  their  inconsistency,  and  asked 
why  they  had  not  ventured  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  pre- 
ceding session.  They  answered  very  plausibly  that  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess  had  taught 
an  important  lesson  to  all  who  were  capable  of  learning. 
The  country  had  been  threatened  at  once  with  invasion 
and  insurrection.  No  rational  man  doubted  that  many 
traitors  had  made  preparations  for  joining  the  French,  and 
had  collected  arms,  ammunition,  and  horses  for  that  pur- 
pose. Yet,  though  there  was  abundant  moral  evidence 
against  these  enemies  of  their  country,  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible to  find  legal  evidence  against  a  single  one  of  them. 
The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theory,  be  harsh,  and  had 
undoubtedly,  in  times  past,  been  grossly  abused.  But  a 
statesman  who  troubled  himself  less  about  theory  than 
about  practice,  and  less  about  times  past  than  about  the 
time  present,  would  pronounce  that  law  not  too  strin- 
gent but  too  lax,  and  would,  while  the  commonwealth 

•  Ck>lt  Pftperein  Tindal;  Lords*  Joumala,  Nov.  28  an<l  29,  1692,  Feb.  18 
and  24,  169}. 
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remained  in  extreme  jeopardy,  refuse  to  consent  to  any 
further  relaxation.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however, 
the  principle  of  the  bill  was  approved  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  But 
in  the  committee  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  new 
rules  of  procedure  should  not  come  into  operation  till  after 
the  end  of  the  war  with  France.  When  the  report  was 
brought  up  the  House  divided  on  this  amendment,  and  rat- 
ified it  by  a  hundred  and  forty-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty^five.  The  bill  was  consequently  suffered  to  drop.* 
Had  it  gone  up  to  the  Peers  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  lost  afl«r  causing  another  quarrel  between  the 
Houses.  For  the  Peers  were  fully  determined  that  no  such 
bill  should  pass,  unless  it  contained  a  clause  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court;  and  a 
ckuse  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward's 
Oourt  would  have  been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find  fevor 
with  the  Commons.  For  in  the  course  of  this  session  an 
event  took  place  which  proved  that  the  great  were  only 
too  well  protected  by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  which  well 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
state  of  manners  and  morals  in  that  age. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  English  stage, 
the  most  graceful  was  William  Mountford.  He  had  every 
physical  qualification  for  his  calling — a  noble  figure,  a 
handsome  fiice,  a  melodious  voice.  It  was  not  easy  to  say 
whether  he  succeeded  better  in  heroic  or  in  ludicrous 
parts.  He  was  allowed  to  be  both  the  best  Alexander  and 
the  best  Sir  Courtly  Nice  that  ever  trod  the  boards. 
Queen  Mary,  whose  knowledge  was  very  superficial,  but 
who  had  naturally  a  quick  perception  of  what  was  excel- 
lent in  art,  admired  him  greatly.  He  was  a  dramatist  as 
well  as  a  player,  and  has  left  us  one  comedy  which  is  not 
oontemptible.f 

The  most  popular  actress  of  the  time  was  Anne  Brace- 
girdle.    There  were  on  the  stage  many  women  of  more 

•  Grey'a  Debates,  Nov.  18,  1692;  Commona*  Joumala,  Nov.  18.  Doc.  1. 
1892. 
f  See  Gibber's  Apology,  and  Motintford*s  Greenwich  Park. 
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&ultless  beauty,  but  none  whose  features  and  deportment 
had  such  powers  to  &scinate  the  sense  and  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  sight  of  her  bright  black  eyes  and  of  her  rioh 
brown  cheek  sufficed  to  put  the  most  turbulent  aodienoe 
into  good-humor.  It  was  said  of  her  that  in  the  crowded 
theater  she  had  aa  many  lovers  as  she  had  male  spectators. 
Yet  no  lover,  however  rich,  however  high  in  rank,  had 
prevailed  on  her  to  be  his  mistress.  Those  who  are  ao* 
quainted  with  the  parts  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing, and  with  the  epilogues  which  it  was  her  special  business 
to  recite,  will  not  easily  give  her  credit  for  any  extraordinary 
measure  of  virtue  or  of  delicacy.  She  seems  to  have  been 
a  cold,  vain,  and  interested  coquette,  who  perfectly  imder* 
stood  how  much  the  infiuence  of  her  charms  was  increased 
by  the  &me  of  a  severity  which  cost  her  nothing,  and  who 
could  venture  to  flirt  with  a  succession  of  admixers  in 
the  just  confidence  that  no  flame  which  she  might  kindle 
in  them  would  thaw  her  own  ice.*  Among  those  who 
pursued  her  with  an  insane  desire  was  a  profligate 
captain  in  the  army  named  Hill.  With  Hill  was  closely 
bound  in  a  league  of  debauchery  and  violence  Charles 
Lord  Mohun,  a  young  nobleman  whose  life  was  one  long 
revel  and  brawl.  Hill,  finding  that  the  beautifiil  brunette 
was  invincible,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  rejected 
for  a  more  fiivored  rival,  and  that  this  rival  was  the  brill- 
iant Mountford.  The  jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine 
at  a  tavern  that  he  would  stab  the  villain.  "  And  I,"  said 
Mohun,  "  will  stand  by  my  friend."  From  the  tavern  the 
pair  went,  with  some  soldiers  whose  services  Hill  had  se- 
cured, to  Drury  Lane,  where  the  lady  resided.  They  lay 
some  time  in  wait  for  her.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  in 
the  street  she  was  seized  and  hurried  to  a  coach.  She 
screamed  for  help:  her  mother  clung  round  her:  the 
whole  neighborhood  rose ;  and  she  was  rescued.  Hill  and 
Mohun  went  away  vowing  vengeance.  They  swaggered 
sword  in  hand  during  two  hours  about  the  streets  near 
Mountford's  dwelling.     The  watch  requested  them  to  put 

•  See  Gibber's  Apology,  Tom  Brown's  Works,  and  indeed  the  works  of 
every  man  of  wit  and  ploasure  about  town. 
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tip  their  weapons.  Bat  when  the  young  lord  announced 
that  he  was  a  peer,  and  bade  the  constables  touch  him  if 
they  durst,  they  let  him  pass.  So  strong  was  privilege 
then;  and  so  weak  was  law.  Messengers  were  sent  to 
warn  Mountford  of  his  danger:  but  unhappily  they 
missed  him.  He  came.  A  short  altercation  took  place 
between  him  and  Mohun;  and,  while  they  were  wrang- 
ling, Hill  ran  the  unfortunate  actor  through  the  body,  and 
fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of 
note,  found  a  bill  of  murder  against  Hill  and  Mohun.  Hill 
escaped.  Mohun  was  taken.  His  mother  threw  herself  at 
William's  feet^  but  in  vain.  ''  It  was  a  cruel  act,"  said 
the  king :  ''  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  law."  The  trial  came  on 
in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and,  as  ParUament 
happened  to  be  sitting,  the  culprit  had  the  advantage  of 
bemg  judged  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage.  There 
was  then  no  lawyer  in  the  Upper  House.  It  therefore  be- 
came necessary,  for  the  first  time  since  Buckhurst  had  pro- 
nounced sentence  on  Essex  and  Southampton,  that  a  peer 
who  had  never  made  jurisprudence  his  special  study  should 
preside  over  that  grave  tribunal.  Caermarthen,  who,  as 
brd  president,  took  precedence  of  all  the  nobility,  was 
appointed  lord  high  steward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings has  come  down  to  us.  No  person,  who  carefully  ex- 
amines that  report,  and  attends  to  the  opinion  unanimously 
given  by  the  judges  in  answer  to  a  question  which  Not- 
tingham drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts  brought  out  by 
the  evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness,  can  doubt  that 
the  crime  of  murder  was  fully  brought  home  to  the  pris- 
oner. Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  king,  who  was  present 
dttring  the  trial;  and  such  was  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  public.  Had  the  issue  been  tried  by  Holt 
and  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old  Bailey,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  verdict  of  Guilty  would  have  been  returned. 
The  peers,  however,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen,  ac- 
quitted their  accused  brother.  One  great  nobleman  was 
80  brutal  and  stupid  as  to  say,  "  After  all,  the  fellow  was 
hut  a  player ;  and  players  are  rogues."   All  the  news-letters, 
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all  the  coffee-house  orators,  complained  that  the  blood  of 
the  poor  was  shed  with  impunity  by  the  great  Wits  re- 
marked that  the  only  &ir  thing  about  the  trial  was  the 
show  of  ladies  in  the  galleries.  Letters  and  journals  are 
still  extant  in  which  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  Whigi^ 
Tories,  Non-jurors,  condemn  the  partiality  of  the  tribunaL 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  while  the  memory  of  this 
scandal  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  Commons  would 
be  induced  to  give  any  new  advantage  to  accused  peers.* 

The  Commons  had,  in  the  mean  time,  resumed  ^e  con* 
sideration  of  another  highly  important  matter,  the  state  of 
the  trade  with  India.  They  had,  toward  the  close  of  the 
preceding  session,  requested  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Old 
Company  and  to  constitute  a  New  Company  on  such  terms 
as  he  should  think  fit ;  and  he  had  promised  to  tako  their 
request  into  his  serious  consideration.  He  now  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  inform  them  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do 
what  they  had  asked.  He  had  referred  the  charter  of  the 
Old  Company  to  the  judges,  and  the  judges  had  pronounced 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  that  charter,  the  Old  Company 
could  not  be  dissolved  without  three  years'  notice,  and 
must  retain,  during  those  three  years,  the  exclusive  priv-  ' 
ilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  He  added  that,  being 
sincerely  desirous  to  gratify  the  Commons,  and  finding  ^ 
himself  unable  to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  had  pointed 
out,  he  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Old  Company  to  agree  \ 
to  a  compromise ;  but  that  body  stood  obstinately  on  its 
extreme  rights ;  and  his  endeavors  had  been  frustrated.f  \ 

This  message  reopened  the  whole  question.     The  two 
factions  which  divided  the  city  were  instantly  on  the  alert.  1 

The  debates  in  the  House  were  long  and  warm.  Petitions 
against  the  Old  Company  were  laid  on  the  table.    Satirical  I 

hand-bills  against  the  New  Company  were  distributed  in  the  i 

*  Tho  chief  source  of  information  about  this  caao  is  in  the  report  of  the  / 

trial,  which  ^-ill  be  found  in  Ilowell's  Collection,    See  Evcljm's  Diary,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  169}.    I  have  taken  some  circumstances  fh)m  Narcissus  LuttrelTs  / 
Diary,  from  a  letter  to  Bancroft  which  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  from  two  letters  addressed  by  Brewer  to  Whartou,  which 
are  also  m  tho  Bodleian  Library. 

t  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  14,  1698. 
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lobby.  At  length,  after  much  dis6xission,  it  was  resolved 
to  present  an  address  requesting  the  king  to  give  the  notice 
which  the  judges  had  pronounced  necessaiy.  He  promised 
to  bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and  to  do  his  best  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  answer  the  House 
was  satisfied,  and  the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned  till 
the  next  session.* 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
on  the  law  of  treason,  and  on  the  trade  with  India,  occu- 
pied much  time,  and  produced  no  important  result.  But 
meanwhile  real  business  was  doing  in  the  Committee  of 
Supply  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In  the 
Committee  of  Supply  the  estimates  passed  rapidly.  A  few 
members  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  England  ought 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Continent,  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigor  by  sea,  and  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  repel  any  invader  who  might  elude 
the  vigilance  of  her  fleets.  But  this  doctrine,  which  speedily 
became  and  long  continued  to  be  the  badge  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  was  as  yet  professed  only  by  a 
small  minority  which  did  not  venture  to  call  for  a  division.f 

In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  determined 
that  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of  the  year  should  be  de- 
ftayed  by  means  of  an  impost,  which,  though  old  in  sub- 
sluice,  was  new  in  form.  From  a  very  early  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  our  Parliaments  had 
provided  for  the  extraordinary  necessities  of  the  govem- 
meint  chiefly  by  granting  subsidies.  A  subsidy  was  raised 
by  an  impost  on  the  people  of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their 
reputed  estates.  Landed  property  was  the  chief  subject 
of  taxation,  and  was  assessed  nominally  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound.  But  the  assessment  was  made  in  such  a  way 
that  it  not  only  did  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  land  or  to  the  fell  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking,  till  at  length  the 
rate  was  in  truth  less  than  twopence  in  the  pound.    In  the 

^  Commons*  Joonials  of  the  Session,  particularlj  of  Nov.  17,  Dec.  10,  Feb. 
ift,ICucfa3;  Colt  Papers  in  TindaL 
t  Commons*  Joomala,  Dec.  10  ;  Tiadal,  OottFtspms. 
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time  of  Charles  the  First  a  real  tax  of  four  shillixigi  in 
the  pound  on  land  would  probably  have  yielded  near  a 
million  and  a  half;  but  a  subsidy  amounted  to  lit^  moro 
than  fifty  thousand  pounds.* 

The  financiers  of  the  Long  Parliament  devised. a  more 
efficient  mode  of  taxing  estates.  The  sum  which  was  to  be 
raised  was  fixed.  It  was  then  distributed  among  the  conn* 
ties  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  wealthy  and  was  levied 
within  each  county  by  a  rate.  The  revenue  derived  firom 
these  assessments  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  varied 
from  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  to  a  hundred  and  twenly 
thousand  pounds  a  month. 

After  the  Restoration  the  legislature  seemed  for  a  time 
inclined  to  revert,  in  finance  as  in  other  things,  to  the  an- 
cient practice.  Subsidies  were  once  or  twice  granted  to 
Charles  the  Second.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  old 
system  was  much  less  convenient  than  the  new  system. 
The  Cavaliers  condescended  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
taxation  from  the  Boundheads ;  and,  during  the  interval 
between  the  Bestoration  and  the  Bevoluticm,  extraordinary 
calls  were  occasionally  met  by  assessments  resembling  the 
assessments  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  Bevolution, 
the  war  with  France  made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
annually  to  this  abundant  source  of  revenue.  In  1689,  in 
1690  and  in  1691,  great  sums  had  been  raised  on  the  land. 
At  length  in  1692  it  was  determined  to  draw  supplies 
from  real  property  more  largely  than  ever.  The  Commons 
resolved  that  a  new  and  more  accurate  valuation  of  estates 
should  be  made  over  the  whole  realm,  and  that  on  the 
rental  thus  ascertained  a  pound-rate  should  be  paid  to  the 
government. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land  tax.  The  valu- 
ation made  in  1692  has  remained  unaltered  down  to  our 
own  time.  According  to  that  valuation,  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  in  round 

*  Sco  Coke's  Institutes,  part  iv.  chapter  1.  In  1566  a  subsidj  was 
£120,000;  in  1698,  £78,000;  when  Coke  wrote  his  Institatoa,  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  L,  £70,000.  Clarendon  tolls  ns  that,  in  1640,  twelve 
subsidies  were  estimated  at  about  £600,000. 
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mmiberB,  to  balf  a  iniTlion.  During  a  hundred  and  six 
yeais^  a  hnd-tax  bfll  was  annually  presented  to  Parliament, 
and  was  annnany  passed,  though  not  always  without 
murmuni  from  the  country  gentlemen.  The  rate  was,  in 
tune  of  war,  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  In  time  of  peace, 
beftte  the  reign  of  Gteorge  the  Third,  only  two  or  three 
AilKnga  were  usually  granted ;  and,  during  a  short  part  of 
the  prudent  and  gentle  administration  of  Walpole,  the  gov- 
emment  aabed  for  only  one  shilling.  But,  after  the  disos- 
laroQs  year  in  which  England  drew  the  sword  against  her 
American  colonies,  the  rate  'was  never  less  than  four  shil- 
lings. At  length,  in  the  year  1798,  the  Parliament  relieved 
itadf  from  the  trouble  of  passing  a  new  Act  every  spring. 
The  land-tax,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  was  made  per- 
manent; and  those  who  were  subject  to  it  were  permitted 
to  redeem  it  A  great  part  has  been  redeemed ;  and  at 
present  little  more  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
required  in  time  of  peace  is  raised  by  that  impost  which 
was  once  regarded  as  the  most  productive  of  all  the  re- 
souioes  of  the  state.* 

The  land-tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1698,  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  and  consequently  brought  about  two 
millions  into  the  Treasury.  That  sum,  small  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  generation  which  has  expended  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  in  twelve  months,  was  such  as  had  never 
before  been  raised  here  in  one  year  by  direct  taxation.  It 
.'  seemed  immense  both  to  Englishmen  and  to  foreigners. 
I  Lewis,  who  found  it  almost  impossible  to  wring  by  cruel 
I  exactions  from  the  beggared  peasantry  of  France  the  means 
I  of  supporting  the  greatest  army  and  the  most  gorgeous 
i  court  that  had  existed  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the 

'  Boman  empire,  broke  out,  it  is  said,  into  an  exclamation 

I  rf  angry  surprise  when  he  learned  that  the  Commons  of 

\  Englioid  had,  from  dread  and  hatred  of  his  power,  unani- 

i  moiisly  determined  to  lay  on  themselves,  in  a  year  of 

\  Boadtj  and  of  commercial  embarrassment,  a  burden  such 
i  m  neither  they  nor  their  fiithers  had  ever  before  borne. 
\  •  8m  the  old  lADdTkzActi,  and  the  debates  on  the  Land  Tax  Bedomp- 

I       tioBBmoriT9a 
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'*  My  little  cousin  of  Orange,"  lie  said,  "  seems  to  be  firm 
in  the  saddle."  He  afterward  added :  "  No  matter ;  the 
last  piece  of  gold  will  win."  This,  however,  was  a  consider- 
ation from  which,  if  he  had  been  well  informed  touching  the 
resources  of  England,  he  would  not  have  derived  much 
comfort  Kensington  was  certainly  a  mere  hovel  when 
compared  to  his  superb  Versailles.  The  display  of  jewels, 
plumes  and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded  coaches,  which  daily 
surrounded  him,  far  outshone  the  splendor  which,  even  on 
great  public  occasions,  our  princes  were  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
playing. But  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  England  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  such  as  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  France  might  well  have  envied.  In  truth, 
what  was  called  severe  distress  here  would  have  been  called 
unexampled  prosperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  without  a  quarrel  between 
the  Houses.  The  Commons  appointed  commissioners  to 
nutke  the  assessment  These  commissioners  were  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were  named  in  the 
bilL  The  Lords  thought  this  arrangement  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  They  therefore  inserted  a 
clause  providing  that  their  estates  should  be  valued  by 
twenty  of  their  own  order.  'The  Lower  House  indignantly 
rejected  this  amendment,  and  demanded  an  instant  confer- 
ence. After  some  delay,  which  increased  the  ill-humor 
of  the  Commons,  the  conference  took  place.  The  bill  was 
returned  to  the  Peers,  with  a  very  concise  and  haughty 
intimation  that  they  must  not  presume  to  alter  laws  relat- 
ing to  money.  A  strong  party  among  the  Lords  was  obsti- 
nate. Mulgrave  spoke  at  great  length  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  plebeians.  He  told  his  brethren  that,  if  they 
gave  way,  they  would  abdicate  that  authority  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  baronage  of  England  ever  since  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  they  would  have  nothing 
left  of  their  old  greatness  except  their  coronets  and 
ermines.  Burnet  says  that  this  speech  was  the  finest  that 
he  ever  heard  in  Parliament ;  and  Burnet  was  undoubted- 
ly a  good  judge  of  speaking,  and  was  neither  partial  to 
Mulgrave  nor  zealous  for  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy. 
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The  orator^  however,  though  he  channed  his  hearers,  did 
not  succeed  in  convincing  them.  Most  of  them  shrank 
from  a  conflict  in  which  they  would  have  had  against  them 
the  Commons  united  as  one  man,  and  the  king,  who,  in 
case  of  necessity,  would  undoubtedly  have  created  fifty 
peers  rather  than  have  suffered  the  land  tax  bill  to  be  lost. 
Two  strong  protests,  however,  signed,  the  first  by  twenty- 
seven,  the  second  by  twenty-one  dissentients,  show  how 
obstinately  many  nobles  were  prepared  to  contend  at  all 
hazards  for  the  dignity  of  their  caste.  Another  confer- 
ence was  held ;  and  Bochester  announced  that  the  Lords, 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest,  waived  what  they  must 
nevertheless  assert  to  be  their  clear  right,  and  would  not 
insist  on  their  amendment^  The  bill  passed,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  bills  for  laying  additional  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  taxing  the  dividends  of  joint-stock  companie& 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  equal  to 
the  estimated  expenditure.  The  year  1692  had  bequeathed 
a  largo  deficit  to  the  year  1693 ;  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  charge  for  1693  would  exceed  by  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  the  charge  for  1692.  More  than 
two  millions  had  been  voted  for  the  army  and  ordnance, 
near  two  millions  for  the  navy.f  Only  eight  years  before 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  defrayed  the  whole 
annual  charge  of  government.  More  than  four  times  that 
sum  was  now  required.  Taxation,  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect had  been  carried  to  an  unprecedented  point :  yet  the 
income  of  the  state  still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about 
a  million.  It  was  necessary  to  devise  something.  Some- 
thing was  devised,  something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt 
to  this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

^  Lorda^  Journals,  January  16,  17,  18,  i9,  20;  Commons*  Journals,  Jan- 

uarj  17,  18,  20,  1692;  Tmdal,  from  (he  Colt  Papers;  Burnet,  ii.  104,  106. 

Burnet  hat  used  an  incorrect  expression,  which  Tindol,  Ralph,  and  others 

have  copied.    Ue  says  that  the  question  was  whether  the  Lords  should  tax 

hfamAweB,    The  Lords  did  not  claim  any  right  to  alter  the  amount  of  taxa- 

loQ  laid  on  them  by  the  bill  as  it  came  up  to  them.    They  only  demanded 

mt  their  estates  should  bo  valued,  not  by  the  ordinary  commissioners^  bnt 

f  wptaal  commissioners  of  higher  rank. 

f  OcMnmons'  Journals,  December  j^j,  1692. 
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There  was,  indeed,  nothing  strange  or  mjsterioos  in  the 
expedient  to  which  the  government  had  recourse.  It  was 
an  expedient  fitmiliar,  during  two  centuries,  to  the  finaih 
ciers  of  the  continent^  and  could  hardly  tail  to  occur  to 
any  English  statesman  who  compared  the  void  in  the  Ex- 
chequer with  the  overflow  in  the  money  market 

During  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Bevolution  the  riches  of  the  nation  had  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Thousands  of  busy  men  found  every  Christmas 
that,  after  the  expenses  of  the  yearns  housekeeping  had 
been  defrayed  out  of  the  year's  income,  a  surplus  re- 
mained ;  and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be  employed  was  a 
question  of  some  difficulty.  In  our  time,  to  invest  such  a 
surplus,  at  something  more  than  three  per  cent,  on  the 
best  security  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  is  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  But  in  the  seventeenth  centary 
a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  merchant^  who  had  saved 
some  thousands  and  who  wished  to  place  them  safely  and 
profitably,  was  often  greatly  embarrassed.  Three  genera- 
tions earlier,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in  a  pro- 
fession, generally  purchased  real  property  or  lent  his  sav- 
ings on  mortgage.  But  the  number  of  acres  in  the  king- 
dom had  remained  the  same;  and  the  value  of  those 
acres,  though  it  had  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means 
increased  so  fast  as  the  quantity  of  capital  which  was 
seeking  for  employment.  Many,  too,  wished  to  put  their 
money  where  they  could  find  it  at  an  hour's  notice, 
and  looked  about  for  feomc  species  of  property  which 
could  be  more  readily  transferred  than  a  house  or  a  field. 
A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry,  or  on  personal  se- 
curity;  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing  in- 
terest and  principal.  There  were  a  few  joint-stock  com- 
l>anies,  among  which  the  East  India  Company  held  the 
foremost  place;  but  the  demand  for  the  stock  of  such 
companies  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  Indeed,  the 
cry  for  a  new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by 
persons  who  had  found  difficulty  in  placing  their  savings 
at  interest  on  good  security.  So  great  was  that  difficulty, 
that  the  practice  of  hoarding  was  common.    We  are  told 
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that  the  &iher  of  Pope  the  poet,  who  retired  from  business 
in  the  City  about  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  carried  to  a 
retreat  in  the  oountry  a  strong  box,  containing  near 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  took  out  from  time  to  time 
what  was  required  for  household  expenses;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case.  At 
present  the  quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded  by  private 
pereons  is  so  small,  that  it  would,  if  brought  forth,  make 
no  perceptible  addition  to  the  circulation.  But,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  all  the 
greatest  writers  on  currency  were  of  opinion  that  a  very 
considerable  mass  of.  gold  and  silver  was  hidden  in  secret 
drawers,  and  behind  wainscots. 

The  natural  eflfect  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  a  crowd 
of  projectors,  ingenious  and  absurd,  honest  and  knavish, 
employed  themselves  in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  em- 
ployment of  redundant  capital.  It  was  about  the  year 
1688  that  the  word  stock-jobber  was  first  heard  in  London. 
In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a  crowd  of  companies, 
every  one  of  which  confidently  held  out  to  subscribers  the 
hope  of  immense  gains,  sprang  into  existence :  the  In- 
surance Company,  the  Paper  Company,  the  Lutestring 
Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Company,  the  Glass  Bottle 
Company,  the  Alxmi  Company,  the  Bly  the  Coal  Company, 
the  Sword-blade  Company.  There  was  a  Tapestry  Com- 
pany which  would  soon  furnish  pretty  hangings  for  all  the 
parlors  of  the  middle-class,  and  for  all  the  bedchambers 
of  the  higher.  There  was  a  Copper  Company,  which  pro- 
posed to  explore  the  mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a 
hope  that  they  would  prove  not  less  valuable  than  those 
of  Potosi.  There  was  a  Diving  Company,  which  imdcr- 
took  to  bring  up  precious  effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels, 
and  which  announced  that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  won- 
derful machines  resembling  complete  suits  of  armor.  In 
fix)nt  of  the  helmet  was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of  a 
cyclop ;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe,  through  which 
the  air  was  to  be  admitted.  The  whole  process  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  Thames.  Fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies 
were  invited  to  the  show,  were  hospitably  regaled,  and 
IV.  T 
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were  delighted  by  seeing  the  divers  in  their  panoply  de- 
scend into  the  nver,  and  return  laden  with  old  iron  and 
ship's  tackle.  There  was  a  Greenland  Fishing  Company, 
which  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  her- 
ring busses  out  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a 
Tanning  Company,  which  promised  to  ftimish  leather 
superior  to  the  best  that  was  brought  firom  Turkey  or 
Russia.  There  was  a  society  which  undertook  the  oflace 
of  giving  gentlemen  a  liberal  education  on  low  terms,  and 
which  assumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Royal  Academies 
Company.  In  a  pompous  advertisement  it  was  announced 
that  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Academies  Company  had 
engaged  the  best  masters  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  were  about  to  issue  twenty  thousand  tickets  at  twenty 
shillings  each.  There  was  to  be  a  lottery :  two  thousand 
prizes  were  to  be  drawn ;  and  the  fortunate  holders  of  the 
prizes  were  to  be  taught,  at  the  charge  of  the  Company, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  conic  sections, 
trigonometry,  heraldry,  japanning,  fortification,  book- 
keeping, and  the  art  of  playing  the  theorbo.  Some  of 
these  companies  took  large  mansions,  and  printed  their 
advertisements  in  gilded  letters.  Others,  less  ostentatious, 
were  content  with  ink,  and  met  at  coffee-houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Jonathan's  and 
Garraway's  were  in  a  constant  ferment  with  brokers, 
buyers,  sellers,  meetings  of  directors,  meetings  of  pro- 
prietors. Time  bargains  soon  came  into  fashion.  Exten- 
sive combinations  were  formed,  and  monstrous  fables  were 
circulated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  the 
price  of  shares.  Our  country  witnessed  for  the  first  time 
those  phenomena  with  which  a  long  experience  has  made 
us  familiar.  A  mania  of  which  the  symptoms  were  es- 
sentially the  same  with  those  of  the  mania  of  1720,  of  the 
mania  of  1825,  of  the  mania  of  1845,  seized  the  public 
mind.  An  impatience  to  be  rich,  a  contempt  for  those 
slow  but  sure  gains  which  are  the  proper  reward  of  in- 
dustry, patience,  and  thrift,  spread  through  society.  The 
spirit  of  the  cofrpring  dicers  of  Whitefriars  took  possession 
of  the  grave  Senators  of  the  City,  Wardens  of  Trades, 
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Deputies,  Aldermen.  It  was  much  easier,  and  much  more 
lucrative  to  put  forth  a  lying  prospectus,  announcing  a 
new  stock,  to  persuade  ignorant  people  that  the  dividends 
could  not  fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  to  part  with 
five  thousand  pounds  of  tbis  imaginary  wealth  for  ten 
thousand  solid  guineas,  than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  well- 
chosen  cargo  for  Virginia  or  the  Levant.  Every  day  some 
new  bubble  was  puffed  into  existence,  rose  buoyant,  shone 
bright,  bursty  and  was  forgotten.''^ 

The  new  form  which  covetousness  had  taken  furnished 
the  comic  poeta  and  satirists  with  an  excellent  subject ;  nor 
was  that  subject  the  less  welcome  to  them  biscause  some  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  and  most  successful  of  the  new 
race  of  gamesters  were  men  in  sad-colored  clothes  and 
lank  hair,  men  who  called  cards  the  devil's  books,  men 
who  thought  it  a  sin  and  a  scandal  to  win  or  lose  two 
pence  over  a  backgammon  board.  It  was  in  the  last 
drama  of  Shadwell  that  the  hypocrisy  and  knavery  ot 
these  speculators  was,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  public 
ridicule.  He  died  in  November,  1692,  just  before  his 
Stock-jobbers  came  on  the  stage ;  and  the  epilogue  was 
spoken  by  an  actor  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  The  best 
scene  is  that  in  which  four  or  five  stem  Non-conformists, 
dad  in  the  fiill  Puritan  costume,  after  discussing  the  pros- 
pects  of  the  Mouse-trap  Company  and  the  Flea-kUling 
Company,  examine  the  question  whether  the  godly  may 
lawftiUy  hold  stock  in  a  company  for  bringing  over  Chinese 
rope-dancers.  "  Considerable  men  have  shares,"  says  one 
austere  person  in  cropped  hair  and  bands ;  "  but  verily  I 

♦  For  this  account  of  the  origin  of  stock-jobbing  in  the  city  of  London  I 
am  chieflj  indebted  to  a  most  curious  periodical  paper,  entitled,  "  Collection 
for  the  ImproTement  of  Husbandry  and  Trade,  by  J.  Houghton,  F.B.S.'*  It 
is  in  fiujt  a  weekly  history  of  the  commercial  speculations  of  that  time.  I 
hare  looked  through  the  files  of  several  years.  In  No.  33,  March  17, 169f, 
Houghton  sa3rs :  *^  The  buying  and  selling  of  Actions  is  one  of  the  great 
tndes  now  on  foot  I  find  a  great  many  do  not  understand  the  affiiir."  On 
June  13,  and  June  22,  1694,  he  traces  the  whole  progress  of  stock-jobbing. 
On  July  13  of  the  same  year  he  makes  the  first  mention  of  time  bargains 
Whoever  is  desirous  to  know  more  about  the  companies  mentioned  in  the 
text,  may  consult  Houghton's  CJollection,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  Angli» 
^itamen,  published  In  1695. 
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question  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not."  These  doubts  are  re- 
moved by  a  stout,  old  Roundhead  colonel,  who  had  fought 
at  Marston  Moor,  and  who  reminds  his  weaker  brother 
that  the  saints  need  not  themselves  see  the  rope-dancing, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  no  rope-dancing 
to  see,  "  The  thing,"  he  says,  "  is  like  to  take :  the  shares 
will  sell  well ;  and  then  we  shall  not  care  whether  the 
dancers  come  over  or  no."  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
this  scene  was  exhibited  and  applauded  before  one  farthing 
of  the  national  debt  had  been  contracted.  So  ill-informed 
were  the  nimierous  writers  who,  at  a  later  period,  ascribed 
to  the  national  debt  the  existence  of  stock-jobbing  and  of 
all  the  immoralities  connected  with  stock-jobbing.  The 
truth  is,  that  society  had,  in  the  natural  course  of  its 
growth,  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  stock-jobbing  whether  there  were  a  national 
debt  or  not,  and  inevitable  also  that,  if  there  were  a  long 
and  costly  war,  there  should  be  a  national  debt 

How,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  a  debt  should  not  have 
been  contracted,  when  one  party  was  impelled  by  the 
strongest  motives  to  borrow,  and  another  was  impelled  by 
equally  strong  motives  to  lend  ?  A  moment  had  arrived 
at  which  the  government  found  it  impossible,  without  ex- 
citing the  most  formidable  discontents,  to  raise  by  taxation 
the  supplies  necessary  to  defend  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  nation  ;  and,  at  that  very  moment,  numerous 
capitalists  were  looking  round  them  in  vain  for  some  good 
mode  of  investing  their  savings,  and,  for  want  of  such  a 
mode,  were  keeping  their  wealth  locked  up,  or  were  lavish- 
ing it  on  absurd  projects.  Riches  sufficient  to  equip  a 
navy  which  would  sweep  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Atlantic  of  French  privateers,  riches  sufficient  to  maintain 
an  army  which  might  retake  Namur  and  avenge  the  dis- 
aster of  Steinkirk,  were  lying  idle,  or  were  passing  away 
from  the  owners  into  the  hands  of  sharpers.  A  statesman 
might  well  think  that  some  part  of  the  wealth  which  was 
daily  buried  or  squandered  might,  with  advantage  to  the 
proprietor,  to  the  tax-payer,  and  to  the  State,  be  attracted 
into  the  Treasur}%     Why  meet  the  extraordinary  chaige 
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of  a  year  of  war  by  seizing  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the  beds 
of  hard  working  femilies,  by  compelling  one  country- 
gentleman  to  cut  down  his  trees  before  they  were  ready 
for  the  ax,  another  to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  fall  to 
ruin,  a  third  to  take  away  his  hopeful  son  fix)m  the  imi- 
versity,  when  Change  Alley  was  swarming  with  people 
who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money,  and  who 
were  pressing  every  body  to  borrow  it? 

It  was  often  asserted  at  a  later  period,  by  Tories,  who 
hated  the  national  debt  most  of  all  things,  and  who  hated 
Burnet  most  of  all  men,  that  Burnet  was  the  person  who 
first  advised  the  government  to  contract  a  national  debt. 
But  this  assertion  is  proved  by  no  trustworthy  evidence, 
and  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the  bishop's  silence.  Of  all 
men  he  was  the  least  likely  to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  im- 
portant jSscal  revolution  had  been  his  work.  Nor  was  the 
Board  of  Treasury  at  that  time  one  which  much  needed, 
or  was  likely  much  to  regard,  the  counsels  of  a  divine. 
At  that  board  sate  Godolphin  the  most  prudent  and  ex- 
perienced, and  Montague  the  most  daring  and  inventive 
of  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent  men  could  be 
ignorant  that  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  neigh- 
boring states  to  spread,  over  many  years  of  peace,  the  ex- 
cessive taxation  which  was  made  necessary  by  one  year  of 
war.  In  Italy  this  practice  had  existed  through  many 
generations.  France  had,  during  the  war  which  began  in 
1672,  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not  less  than  thirty 
millions  of  our  money.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  inter- 
esting work  on  the  Batavian  federation,  had  told  his 
countrymen  that,  when  he  was  embassador  at  the  Hague, 
the  single  province  of  Holland,  then  ruled  by  the  frugal 
and  prudent  De  Witt,  owed  about  five  millions  sterling, 
for  which  interest  at  four  per  cent  was  always  ready  to  the 
day,  and  that,  when  any  part  of  the  principal  was  paid  oflf, 
the  public  creditor  received  his  money  with  tears,  well 
knowing  that  he  could  find  no  other  investment  equally 
secure.  The  wonder  is  not  that  England  should  have  at 
Iwigth  imitated  the  example  both  of  her  enemies  and  of 
her  allies,  but  that  the  fourth  year  of  her  arduous  and  ex- 
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hausting  strag^  agoiiiBt  Lewis  ahoold  have  been  drawing 
to  a  doee  before  ahe  reiorted  to  an  expedient  so  obviona 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1692,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons lesolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Somen  took  the  chair.  Montagoe  proposed  to 
raise  a  million  by  way  of  loan :  the  proposition  was  ap- 
proved ;  an4  it  was  ordered  that  a  bill  ahonld  be  brought 
in.  The  details  of  the  scheme  were  much  discosaed  and 
modified;  but  the  principle  appears  to  have  been  popular 
with  all  partie&  The  moneyed  men  were  glad  to  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  investing  what  they  had  hoarded. 
The  landed  men,  hard  pressed  by  the  load  of  taxation, 
were  ready  to  consent  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  presei^ 
ease.  No  member  ventured  to  divide  the  House.  On  the 
twentieth  of  January  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  carried 
np  to  the  Lords  by  Somers,  and  passed  by  them  without 
any  amendment* 

By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  imposed  on 
beer  and  other  liquors.  These  duties  were  to  be  kept  in 
the  Exchequer  separate  fix>m  all  other  receipts,  and  were  to 
form  a  fund  on  the  credit  of  which  a  million  was  to  be 
raised  by  life  annuities.  As  the  annuitants  dropped  off, 
their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  among  the  survivors, 
till  the  number  of  survivors  was  reduced  to  seven.  After 
that  time,  whatever  fell  in  was  to  go  to  the  public.  It 
was  therefore  certain  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  be 
far  advanced  before  the  debt  would  be  finally  extinguished. 
The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  ten  per  cent,  till  the  year 
1700,  and  after  that  year  seven  per  cent.  The  advantages 
offered  to  the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  may  seem 
great,  but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  him 
for  the  risk  which  he  ran.  It  was  not  impossible  that  there 
might  be  a  coimter-revolution ;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if 
there  were  a  counter-revolution,  those  who  had  lent  money 
to  William  would  lose  both  interest  and  principal. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has  since  be- 
come the  greatest  prodigj'  that  ever  perplexed  the  sagacity 
and  confounded  the  pride  of  statesmen  and  philosophers. 

•  CominonB'  Journals;  SUt.  4  W.  Jb  M.  c  3. 
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At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  the  nation  has 
set  up  the  same  ciy  of  anguish  and  despair.  At  every 
stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been  seriously  as- 
serted by  wise  men  that  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  at 
hand.  Yet  still  the  debt  went  on  growing;  and  still 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  as  remote  as  ever.  When  the 
great  contest  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  finally  term- 
inated by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about 
fifty  millions ;  and  that  debt  was  considered,  not  merely 
by  the  rude  multitude,  not  merely  by  fox-hunting  squires 
and  coffee-house  orators,  but  by  acute  and  profoimd  think- 
ers, as  an  incumbrance  which  would  permanentiy  cripple 
the  body  politic.  Nevertheless,  trade  flourished :  wealth  in- 
creased :  the  nation  became  richer  and  richer.  Then  came 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ;  and  the  debt  rose  to 
eighty  millions.  Pamphleteers,  historians,  and  orators 
pronounced  that  now,  at  all  events,  our  case  was  desperate. 
Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  signs  which  could 
neither  be  counterfeited  nor  concealed,  ought  to  have  satis- 
fied observant  and  reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty 
millions  was  less  to  the  England  which  waa  governed  by 
Felham  than  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  had  been  to  the  En- 
gland which  was  governed  by  Oxford.  Soon  war  again 
broke  forth ;  and,  imder  the  energetic  and  prodigal  admin- 
istration of  the  first  William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled 
to  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.  As  soon  as  the  first  in- 
toxication of  victory  was  over,  men  of  theory  and  men  of 
business  almost  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  fiital 
day  had  now  really  arrived.  The  only  statesman,  indeed, 
active  or  speculative,  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  de- 
lusion was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists  of  his  time, 
declared  that  our  madness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of 
the  Crusaders.  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis 
had  not  gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  demonstration.  It 
was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  Para- 
dise did  not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land :  but  it  was  pos- 
sible to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  national  ruin 
was  through  the  national  debt.    It  was  idle,  however,  now 
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t:  "aZt  i^ozs  '^  ra£:  "v?  Jod &iiie  vith  the  road:  we 
zjti  r=arrei  fte  £ral :  aZ  *m  ever:  aH  the  revenues  of 
-nijf  -ffi^irii  ziirn.  n:  1j:^!Iu  izii  vac  of  Blading  were  mort- 
ZL^L  S^CrT  ±r  -ss  ^  !bi:i»  beem  eoaqpered  bj  Prussia 
:?  J.":.?cr,-i.  izjEL  iz  :e  sniiijed  WA  ue  iutgest  of  a  hun- 
ir?i  iZii  irrr  ziilirca.*  JLai  j«  i&s  grat  philosopher 
— a:r  sacri  *e  "vts — isfci  rclj  »  coca  ris  e  res,  and  to  see 
':iiZT-jTs:=er:z  iZ  ircczd  li=z.  dses  rxseasuig  cnltiyation 
njTS  a:*?  szs&Z  ix  oe  crowd  of  bujers  and 
zbii-s  izsr^'Tpri  »  corar^  ibe  ^pping,  artifi- 
;=je  ^Lkf  iran^  seasss  cf  industry  to  the 
eLie:  sa-rcrs,  scses  t«3Er  I^rxd.  hooaes  better  fur- 
T.y'-T^i,  jkLct  wires  esp:»ed  »  su  in  statelier  shops, 
rrJter  rar^\rss  rcZIiz^  alrrcf  saccc^er  roads.  He  had, 
inieei  onZj  »  cocrare  tb»  Eiirbzig  of  his  boyhood 
wiri  tie  EiiL.*:>::r^  <^  his  o^i  ja  H^  prediction  remains 
to  p«>s:erirr.  a  ryrrorar-Le  iisssDce  cf  ibe  weakness  from 
whica  lie  strozizes:  TTTTvis  are  zxx  exezipL  Adam  Smith 
s&w  a  li:;le  ani  b:ii  a  l^e  furiher.  He  admitted  that  im- 
mez^se  as  ;he  birien  wa&  the  caik>n  did  actually  sustain 
ft  a::i  lirive  Tinder  it  in  a  -aray  irh:,:h  noboiiy  could  have 
f'.revrin.  B:i:  ie  ws^nei  his  co'inrTTsen  not  to  repeat  so 
rjiz-wiozs  an  eir-eriment.  The  limit  had  been  reached. 
Even  a  smsll  increasr?  migh:  be  £a5SL>  Not  less  gloomy  was 
the  vie-nr  which  Ge?rze  Grenville,  a  minister  eminently 
diligent  and  rractieal,  t.>jk  of  our  dnancial  situation.  The 
natoa  must,  he  conceivei  sini  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions,  unless  a  portion  of  the  load  were  borne 
by  the  American  oDlonies.  The  attempt  to  lay  a  portion  of 
the  load  on  the  American  colonies  produced  another  war. 
That  war  left  us  with  an  additional  hundred  millions  of 
debt,  and  without  the  colonies  whose  help  had  been  repre- 
sented as  indispensable.  Again  England  was  given  over; 
and  again  the  strange  patient  persisted  in  becoming  stron- 
ger and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the  diagnostics  and 
prognostics  of  State  physicians.     As  she  had  been  \Tsibly 

*  5ke  a  very  ren;arkablo  note  ia  Ilumo'd  Hist  on*  of  En^lanJ,  Appendix 
III. 

f  W<:alth  of  XatioDd,  book  v.  cLAp.  iii. 
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more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mill- 
ions than  with  a  debt  of  fifty  milhons,  so  she  was  visibly 
more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  than  with  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions. 
Soon,  however,  the  wars  which  sprang  from  the  French 
Revolution,  and  which  far  exceeded  in  cost  any  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  tasked  the  powers  of  pubUc  credit  to 
the  utmost.  When  the  world  was  again  at  rest  the  funded 
debt  of  England  amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions.  If 
the  most  enlightened  man  had  been  told,  in  1792,  that,  in 
1815,  the  interest  on  eight  hundred  millions  would  be  duly 
paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would  have  been  as  hard 
of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  government  would 
be  in  possession  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  purse  of 
Fortunatus.  It  was  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous  debt ; 
and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair  should 
have  been  louder  than  ever.  But  again  that  cry  was  found 
to  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  ever.  After  a  few  years 
of  exhaustion,  England  recovered  herself.  Yet,  like  Ad- 
dison's valetudinarian,  who  continued  to  whimper  that  he 
was  dying  of  consimiption  till  he  became  so  fat  that  he 
was  shamed  into  silence,  she  went  on  complaining  that  she 
was  sunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself  by  tokens 
which  made  her  complaints  ridiculous.  The  beggared,  the 
bankrupt  society  not  only  proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obli- 
gations, but,  while  meeting  those  obligations,  grew  richer 
and  richer  so  fast  that  the  growth  could  almost  be  discerned 
by  the  eye.  In  every  county,  we  saw  wastes  recently 
turned  into  gardens ;  in  every  city,  we  saw  new  streets, 
and  squares,  and  markets,  more  brilliant  lamps,  more  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water :  in  the  suburbs  of  every  great  seat 
of  industry,  we  saw  villas  multiplying  fast,  each  imbo- 
somed  in  its  gay  little  paradise  of  lilacs  and  roses.  While 
shallow  politicians  were  repeating  that  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, the  first  journey  was  performed  by  steam  on  a  rail- 
way. Soon  the  island  was  intersected  by  railways.  A  sum 
exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  years,  voluntarily 
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expended  by  this  ruined  people  in  viaducts,  tunnels,  em- 
bankments, bridges,  stations,  engines.  Meanwhile  taxa- 
tion was  almost  constantly  becoming  lighter  and  lighter ; 
yet  still  the  Exchequer  was  full.  It  may  be  now  affirmed 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  find  it  as  easy  to  pay 
the  interest  of  eight  himdred  millions  as  our  ancestors 
found  it,  a  century  ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  mill- 
ions. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been  some 
great  fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered  and  of 
those  who  believed  that  long  succession  of  confident  pre- 
dictions, so  signally  falsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indis- 
putable fiicts.  To  point  out  that  fallacy  is  the  office  rather 
of  the  political  economist  than  of  the  historian.  Here  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  prophets  of  evil  were  under  a 
double  delusion.  They  erroneously  imagined  that  there 
was  an  exact  analogy  between  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  in  debt  to  another  individual  and  the  case  of  a  so- 
ciety which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of  itself;  and  this  analogy 
led  them  into  endless  mistakes  about  the  efiect  of  the  sys- 
tem of  funding.  They  were  under  an  error  not  less  serious 
touching  the  resources  of  the  country.  They  made  no  al- 
lowance for  the  effi^ct  produced  by  the  incessant  progress 
of  every  experimental  science,  and  by  the  incessant  elTorts 
of  every  man  to  get  on  in  life.  They  saw  that  the  debt 
grew ;  and  they  forgot  that  other  things  grew  as  well  as 
the  debt. 

A  long  experience  justifies  us  in  believing  that  England 
may,  in  the  twentieth  century,  be  better  able  to  bear  a 
debt  of  sixteen  hundred  millions  than  she  is  at  the  present 
time  to  bear  her  present  load.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  those 
who  so  confidently  predicted  that  she  must  sink,  first  under 
a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  then  imder  a  debt  of  eighty  mill- 
ions, then  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions, 
then  under  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and 
lastly  under  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  were  beyond 
all  doubt  under  a  twofold  mistake.  They  greatly  over- 
rated the  pressure  of  the  burden :  they  greatly  underrated 
the  strength  by  which  the  burden  was  to  be  borne. 
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It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the  way 
in  which  the  system  of  fimding  has  affected  the  interests 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations.  If  it  be  true  that 
whatever  gives  to  inteUigence  an  advantage  over  brute 
force  and  to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dishonesty  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  race, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  in  the  largest  view,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  system  has  been  salutary.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  all  credit  depends  on  two  things — on  the  power  of  a 
debtor  to  pay  debts,  and  on  his  inclination  to  pay  thenu 
The  power  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned  to  the 
progress  which  that  society  has  made  in  industry,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  flourish  under 
the  benignant  influence  of  flreedom  and  of  equal  law. 
The  inclination  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned  to 
the  degree  in  which  that  society  respects  the  obligations  of 
plighted  faith.  Of  the  strength  which  consists  in  extent 
of  territory  and  in  number  of  fighting  men,  a  rude  despot 
who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish  fancies  and  head- 
strong passions,  or  a  convention  of  socialists  which  pro- 
claims all  property  to  be  robbery,  may  have  more  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  government.  But 
the  strength  which  is  derived  from  the  confidence  of  capi- 
talists such  a  despot,  such  a  convention,  never  can  possess. 
That  strength — and  it  is  a  strength  which  has  decided  the 
event  of  more  than  one  great  conflict — ^flies,  by  the  law  of 
its  nature,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranny  and 
anarchy,  to  follow  civilization  and  virtue,  liberty  and 
order. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded  debt  of 
England  was  passing,  with  general  approbation,  through 
the  regular  stages,  the  two  Houses  discussed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers  of 
that  generation  was  merely  to  make  the  representative 
body  a  more  faithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  con- 
stituent body.  It  seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any 
of  them  that  the  constituent  body  might  be  an  unfiedthful 
interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.    It  is  true  that 
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those  deformities  in  the  structure  of  the  constituent  body, 
which,  at  length,  in  our  own  days,  raised  an  irresistible 
storm  of  public  indignation,  were  &r  less  numerous  and 
&r  less  offensive  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  they  had 
become  in  the  nineteenth.  Most  of  the  boroughs  which 
were  disfranchised  in  1882  were,  if  not  positively,  yet  rel- 
atively, much  more  important  places  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third  than  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth.  Of  the  populous  and  wealthy  manufacturing 
towns,  sea-ports  and  watering-places,  to  which  the  fran- 
chise was  given  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth,  some 
were,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  small  hamlets^ 
where  a  few  plowmen  or  fishermen  lived  under  thatched 
roofs :  some  were  fields  covered  with  harvests,  or  moors 
abandoned  to  grouse.  With  the  exception  of  Leeds  and 
Manchester,  there  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
a  single  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  which  did  not 
send  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Even 
then,  however,  there  was  no  want  of  startling  anomalies. 
Looe,  East  and  West,  which  contained  not  half  the  popu- 
lation or  half  the  wealth  of  the  smallest  of  the  hundred 
parishes  of  London,  returned  as  many  members  as  Lon- 
don.* Old  Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin  which  the  traveler 
feared  to  enter  at  night  lest  he  should  find  robbers  lurk- 
ing there,  had  as  much  weight  in  the  legislature  as  Dev- 
onshire or  Yorkshircf  Some  eminent  individuals  of  both 
parties,  Clarendon,  for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and 
PoUexfen  among  the  Whigs,  condemned  this  system. 
Yet  both  parties  were,  for  very  different  reasons,  unwill- 
ing to  alter  it.  It  was  protected  by  the  prejudices  of  one 
faction,  and  by  the  interests  of  the  other.  Nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than  the 
thought  of  destroying  at  a  blow  institutions  which  had 
stood  through  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  building  something 
more  sjrmmctrical  out  of  the  ruins.  The  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  but  know  that  they  were  much  more 
likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a  change  in  this  part  of  our 

♦  Wealey  was  struck  with  this  anomaly  in  1745.     See  his  JwirnaL 
t  Pep7S»  June  10,  1668. 
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polity.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
that  a  law  transferring  political  power  from  small  to 
large  constituent  bodies,  would  have  operated  in  1692  as 
it  operated  in  1832.  In  1832  the  effect  of  the  transfer 
was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  town  population.  In 
1692  the  effect  would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of  the 
rural  population  irresistible.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  members  taken  away  in  1832  from  small  bor- 
oughs, more  than  half  were  given  to  large  and  flourishing 
towns.  But  in  1692  there  was  hardly  one  large  and  flour- 
ishing town  which  had  not  already  as  many  members  as 
it  could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  claim.  Almost  all, 
therefore,  that  was  taken  from  the  small  boroughs  must 
have  been  given  to  the  counties ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  the  coimties  and  to 
depress  the  towns,  must,  on  the  whole,  have  tended  to 
raise  the  Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whigs.  From  the 
commencement  of  our  civil  troubles  the  towns  had  been 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress,  the  country  gentle- 
men and  the  country  clergymen  on  the  side  of  authority 
and  prescription.  If,  therefore,  a  reform  bill,  disfranchis- 
ing small  constituent  bodies  and  giving  additional  mem- 
bers to  large  constituent  bodies,  had  become  law  soon  after 
the  Bevolution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  decided 
majority  of  the  House  of  Conmions  would  have  consisted 
of  rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  churchmeUi  high  To- 
nes, and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a  House  of  Com- 
mons it  is  almost  certain  that  there  would  have  been  a 
persecution  of  the  Dissenters ;  it  is  not  easy  to  imderstand 
how  there  could  have  been  a  union  with  Scotland ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  there  would  have  been  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts.  Those  parts  of  our  Constitution,  there- 
fore, which,  in  recent  times,  politicians  of  the  liberal 
school  have  generally  considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five 
generations  ago,  regarded  with  complacency  by  the  men 
who  were  most  zealous  for  civil  and  religious  ^edom. 

But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wishing  to  main- 
tain the  existing  rights  of  election,  both  Whigs  and  To- 
ries were  forced  to  admit  that  the  relation  between  the 
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elector  and  the  representative  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Before  the  civil  wars  the  House  of  Commons  had  enjoyed 
the  fullest  confidence  of  the  nation.  A  House  of  Com- 
mons, distrusted,  despised,  hated  by  the  Commons,  was  a 
thing  unknown.  The  very  words  would,  to. Sir  Peter 
Wentworth  or  Sir  Edward  Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  But  by  degrees  a  change  took  place. 
The  Parliament  elected  in  1661,  during  that  fit  of  joy  and 
fondness  which  followed  the  return  of  the  royal  fiimily, 
represented,  not  the  deliberate  sense,  but  the  momentary 
caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  members  were  men 
who,  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few  months  later,  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  for- 
tunes and  of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose  only  claim  to 
public  confidence  was  the  ferocious  hatred  which  they  bore 
to  rebels  and  Puritans.  The  people,  as  soon  as  they  had 
become  sober,  saw  with  dismay  to  what  an  assembly  they 
had,  during  their  intoxication,  confided  the  care  of  their 
property,  their  liberty,  and  their  religion.  And  the  choice, 
made  in  a  moment  of  firantic  enthusiasm,  might  prove  to 
be  a  choice  for  life.  As.  the  law  then  stood,  it  depended 
entirely  on  the  king's  pleasure  whether,  during  his  reign, 
the  electors  should  have  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their 
error.  Eighteen  years  passed  away.  A  new  generation 
grew  up.  To  the  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles  had 
been  welcomed  back  to  Dover  succeeded  discontent  and 
disaffection.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  kingdom  was 
misgoverned,  degraded,  given  up  as  a  prey  to  worthless 
men  and  more  worthless  women,  that  our  navy  had  been 
found  unequal  to  a  contest  with  Holland,  that  our  inde- 
pendence had  been  bartered  for  the  gold  of  France,  that 
our  consciences  were  in  danger  of  being  again  subjected 
to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  people  had  become  Round- 
heads :  but  the  body  which  alone  was  authorized  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  people  was  still  a  body  of  Cavaliers. 
It  is  true  that  the  king  occasionally  found  even  that  House 
of  Commons  unmanageable.  From  the  first  it  had  con- 
tained not  a  few  true  Englishmen :  others  had  been  intro- 
duced into  it  as  vacancies  were  made  by  death ;  and  even 
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the  majority,  courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but  feel  some 
sympathy  with  the  nation.  A  country  party  grew  up  and 
became  formidable.  But  that  party  constantly  found  its 
exertions  frustrated  by  systematic  corruption.  That  some 
members  of  the  legislature  received  direct  bribes  was  with 
good  reason  suspected,  but  could  not  be  proved.  That  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes  was  matter  of 
notoriety.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  gave  away 
the  pubKo  money  in  supplies,  received  part  of  that  money 
back  in  salaries ;  and  thus  was  formed  a  mercenary  band 
on  which  the  court  might,  in  almost  any  extremity,  confi- 
dently rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
England  ought  to  be  protected  against  all  risk  of  being 
ever  again  represented,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  by 
men  who  had  forfeited  her  confidence,  and  who  were  re- 
tained by  a  fee  to  vote  againt  her  wishes  and  interests. 
The  subject  was  mentioned  in  the  Convention ;  and  some 
members  wished  to  deal  with  it  while  the  throne  was  still 
vacant  The  cry  for  reform  had  ever  since  been  becoming 
more  and  more  importunate.  The  people,  heavily  pressed 
by  taxes,  were  naturally  disposed  to  regard  those  who 
lived  on  the  taxes  with  little  favor.  The  war,  it  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary;  and  war 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  large  expenditure.  But 
the  larger  the  expenditure  which  was  required  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation,  the  more  important  it  was  that  noth- 
ing should  be  squandered.  The  immense  gains  of  official 
men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here  a  gentleman  was 
paid  to  do  nothing.  There  many  gentlemen  were  paid  to 
do  what  would  be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the 
liveries,  the  lace  cravat  and  diamond  buckles  of  the  place- 
man were  naturally  seen  with  an  evil  eye  by  those  who 
rose  up  early  and  lay  down  late  in  order  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  indulging  in  splendor  and  luxury. 
Such  abuses  it  was  the  especial  business  of  a  House  of 
Commons  to  correct.    What  then  had  the  existing  House 
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of  Commons  done  in  the  way  of  correction  ?  Absolutely 
nothing.  In  1690,  indeed,  while  the  Civil  List  was  set- 
tling, some  shaip  speeches  had  been  made.  In  1691,  when 
the  Ways  and  Means  were  under  consideration,  a  resolu- 
tion had  been  passed  so  absurdly  framed  that  it  had  proved 
utterly  abortive.  The  nuisance  continued,  and  would  con- 
tinue while  it  was  a  source  of  profit  to  those  whose  duty  was 
to  abate  it.  Who  could  expect  fSdthful  and  vigilant  stew- 
ardship from  stewards  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  encour- 
aging the  waste  which  they  were  employed  to  check  ?  The 
House  swarmed  with  placemen  of  all  kinds,  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms, Commissioners  of  Excise,  Commissioners  of  Prizes, 
Tellers,  Auditors,  Beceivers,  Paymasters,  Officers  of  the 
Mint,  Officers  of  the  housdiold,  Colonels  of  regiments, 
Captains  of  men  of  war,  Governors  of  forts.  We  send  up 
to  Westminster,  it  was  said,  one  of  our  neighbors,  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  in  the  full  confidence  that  his  feelings 
and  interests  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  ours.  We 
look  to  him  to  relieve  us  from  every  burden  except  those 
burdens  without  which  the  public  service  can  not  be  car- 
ried on,  and  which  therefore,  galling  as  they  are,  we  pa- 
tiently and  resolutely  bear.  But  before  he  has  been  a  ses- 
sion in  Parliament  we  learn  that  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Green 
Cloth  or  a  Yeoman  of  the  Removing  Wardrobe,  with  a 
comfortable  salary.  Nay,  we  sometimes  Icam  that  he  has 
obtained  one  of  those  places  in  the  Exchequer  of  which 
the  emoluments  rise  and  fall  with  the  taxes  which  we  pay. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  our  interests  were  safe  in 
the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  gains  consist  in  a  percentage 
on  our  losses.  The  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished  if 
we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  considering  whether  the 
powers  of  our  agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or  revoked.  But, 
as  the  law  stands,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  hold 
those  powers  twenty  or  thirty  years.  While  he  lives,  and 
while  either  the  king  or  the  queen  lives,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  ever  again  exercise  our  elective  franchise, 
unless  there  should  be  a  dispute  between  the  court  and 
the  Parliament.     The  more  profuse  and  obsequious  a  Par* 
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liamcnt  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  give  ofifense  to  the  court 
The  worse  our  representatives,  therefore,  the  longer  we 
are  likely  to  be  curaed  with  them. 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odious  nicknames  were  given  to 
the  Parliament.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Officers'  Parha- 
ment :  sometimes  it  was  the  Standing  Parliament,  and  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  greater  nuisance  than  even  a  standing 
army. 

Two  specifics  for  the  distempers  of  the  State  were 
strongly  recommended,  and  divided  the  public  favor. 
One  was  a  law  excluding  placemen  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  other  was  a  law  limiting  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  to  three  years.  In  general,  the  Tory  reform- 
ers preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  the  Whig  reformers  a  Tri- 
ennial Bill ;  but  not  a  few  zealous  men  of  both  parties 
were  for  trying  both  remedies. 

Before  Christmas  a  Place  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Commons.  That  bill  has  been  vehemently  praised  by 
writers  who  never  saw  it,  and  who  merely  guessed  at  what 
it  contained.  But  no  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
study  the  original  parchment,  which,  imbrowned  with  the 
dust  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  reposes  among  the 
archives  of  the  House  of  Lords,  will  find  much  matter  for 
eulogy. 

About  the  manner  in  which  such  a  bill  should  have 
been  framed  there  will,  in  our  time,  be  little  difierence  of 
opinion  among  enlightened  Englishmen.  They  will  agree 
in  thinking  that  it  would  be  most  pernicious  to  open  the 
House  of  Commons  to  all  placemen,  and  not  less  pernicious 
to  close  that  House  against  all  placemen.  To  draw  with 
precision  the  line  between  those  who  ought  to  be  admitted 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  excluded  would  be  a  task  re- 
quiring much  time,  thought,  and  knowledge  of  details. 
But  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  are 
obvious.  The  multitude  of  subordinate  functionaries  ought 
to  be  excluded.  A  few  functionaries  who  are  at  the  head 
or  near  the  head  of  the  great  departments  of  the  adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  admitted. 

The  subordinate  ftmctionaries  ought  to  be  excluded, 
IV.  U 
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because  their  admission  would  at  once  lower  the  character 
of  Parliament  and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  every  public 
office.  They  are  now  excluded ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  State  possesses  a  valuable  body  of  servants  who 
remain  imchanged  while  cabinet  after  cabinet  is  formed 
and  dissolved,  who  instruct  every  successive  minister  in 
his  duties,  and  with  whom  it  is  the  most  sacred  point  of 
honor  to  give  true  information,  sincere  advice,  and  strenu- 
ous assistance  to  their  superior  for  the  time  being.  To  the 
experience,  the  ability,  and  the  fidelity  of  this  class  of 
men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  the 
direction  of  affairs  has  been  many  times,  within  our  own 
memory,  transferred  from  Tories  to  Whigs  and  from 
Whigs  to  Tories.  But  no  such  class  would  have  existed 
if  persons  who  received  salaries  from  the  Crown  had  been 
suffered  to  sit  without  restriction  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Those  commissionerships,  assistant  secretaryships, 
chief  clerkships,  which  are  now  held  for  life  by  persons 
who  stand  aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties,  would  have 
been  bestowed  on  members  of  Parliament  who  were  ser- 
viceable to  the  government  as  voluble  speakers  or  steady 
voters.  As  often  as  the  ministry  was  changed,  all  the 
crowd  of  retainers  would  have  been  ejected  from  office, 
and  would  have  been  succeeded  by  another  set  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  who  would  probably  have  been  ejected 
in  their  turn  before  they  had  half  learned  their  business. 
Servility  and  corruption  in  the  legislature,  ignorance  and 
incapacity  in  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  admin- 
istration, would  have  been  the  inevitable  effects  of  such  a 
system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the  effects  of  a 
system  under  which  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  without 
exception,  should  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Aristotle  has,  in  that  treatise  on  government  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  instructive  of  all  his 
writings,  left  us  a  warning  against  a  class  of  laws  artfully 
framed  to  delude  the  vulgar,  democratic  in  seeming,  but 
oUgarchic  in  effect.*  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
*  Seo  tho  PoUticfls  iv.  13. 
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stadying  the  history  of  the  English  constitution,^  he  might 
easily  have  enlarged  his  list  of  such  laws.  That  men  who 
are  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  Crown  ought  not  to  sit 
in  an  assembly  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  rights  and  interests  of  the  community  against  all 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  is  a  plausible  and  a 
popular  doctrine.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  those  who,  five 
generations  ago,  held  that  doctrine,  had  been  able  to  mold 
the  Constitution  according  to  their  wishes,  the  effect  would 
have  been  the  depression  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
which  springs  from  the  people  and  is  accountable  to  the 
people,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  elements  of  our  polity.  The  government  would 
have  been  entirely  in  patrician  hands.  The  House  of 
Lords,  constantly  drawing  to  itself  the  first  abilities  in  the 
realm,  would  have  become  the  most  august  of  senates, 
while  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  sunk  almost  to 
the  rank  of  a  vestry.  From  time  to  time  xmdoubtedly 
men  of  commanding  genius  and  of  aspiring  temper  would 
have  made  their  appearance  among  the  representatives  of 
the  counties  and  boroughs.  But  every  such  man  woidd 
have  considered  the  elective  chamber  merely  as  a  lobby 
through  which  he  must  pass  to  the  hereditary  chamber. 
The  first  object  of  his  ambition  would  have  been  that 
coronet  without  which  he  could  not  be  powerful  in  the 
State.  As  soon  as  he  had  shown  that  he  could  be  a  for- 
midable enemy  and  a  valuable  friend  to  the  government, 
he  would  have  made  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  have 
been  in  every  sense  the  Lower  House  for  what  would  then 
have  been  in  every  sense  the  Upper.  The  conflict  between 
Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the  conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox, 
would  have  been  transferred  from  the  popular  to  the  aris- 
tocratic part  of  the  legislature.  On  every  great  question, 
foreign,  domestic,  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  the  nobles 
would  have  been  impatiently  expected  and  eagerly  de- 
voured. The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly 
containing  no  person  empowered  to  speak  m  the  name  of 
the  government,  no  person  who  had  ever  been  in  high 
political  trust,  would  have  been  thrown  aside  with  con- 
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tempt  Even  the  control  of  the  poise  of  the  nation  must 
have  passed,  not  perhaps  in  form,  but  in  sabstance,  to  that 
body  in  which  would  have  been  found  every  man  who 
was  qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget  or  explain  an  esti- 
mate. The  country  would  have  been  governed  by  peers; 
and  the  chief  business  of  the  Commons  would  have  been 
to  wrangle  about  bills  for  the  inclosmg  of  mooxs  and  the 
lighting  of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  overlooked  in 
1692.  Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a  line  between  the 
few  functionaries  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who 
ought  to  be  shut  out  The  only  line  which  the  legislators 
of  that  day  took  pains  to  draw  was  between  themselves 
and  their  successors.  Their  own  interest  they  guarded 
with  a  caxe  of  which  it  seems  strange  that  they  should  not 
have  been  ashamed.  Every  one  of  them  was  allowed  to 
keep  the  places  which  he  had  got,  and  to  get  as  many 
more  places  as  he  could  before  the  next  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, an  event  which  might  not  happen  for  many  yeara 
But  a  member  who  should  be  chosen  after  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1693,  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  any  place 
whatever*  I 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  passed  through  all  its       ' 
stages  rapidly,  and  without  a  single  division.     But  in  the 
Lords    the    contest  was    sharp  and  obstinate.     Several       I 
amendments  were  proposed  in  committee;   but  all  were       • 
rejected.     The  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass  was  sup-       j 
ported  by  Mulgrave  in  a  lively  and  poignant  speech,  which       | 
has  been  preserved,  and  which  proves  that  his  reputation 
for  eloquence  was  not  unmerited.     The  Lords  who  took       i 
the  other  side  did  not,  it  should  seem,  venture  to  deny 
that  there  was  an  evil  which  required  a  remedy ;  but  they       i 
maintained  that  the  proposed  remedy  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil.     The  patriotic  representatives  of  the  peoi)le       ' 
had  devised  a  reform  which  might  perhaps  benefit  the 
next  generation ;  but  they  had  carefully  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  plundering  the  present  generation. 

*  Tlio  bill  will  be  found  among  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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If  this  bill  passed,  it  was  clear  that,  while  the  existing 
Parliament  lasted,  the  number  of  placemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  diminished ;  and,  if 
this  bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  existing 
Parliament  would  last  till  both  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  were  dead.  For  as,  under  this  bill,  their  majesties 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  much  greater  influence  over 
the  existing  Parliament  than  over  any  future  Parliament, 
they  would  naturally  wish  to  put  oS  a  dissolution  as  long 
as  possible.  The  complaint  of  the  electors  of  England 
was  that  now,  in  1692,  they  were  unfairly  represented.  It 
was  not  redress,  but  mockery,  to  tell  them  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  fairly  represented  in  1710  or  1720.  The 
relief  ought  to  be  immediate ;  and  the  way  to  give  imme- 
diate relief  was  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and 
to  begin  with  that  Parliament  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  had  already  held  power  too  long. 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight 
accident  might  have  turned  the  scale.  When  the  question 
was  put  that  the  bill  do  pass,  eighty-two  peers  were  pres- 
ent. Of  these,  forty-two  were  for  the  bill,  and  forty 
against  it.  Proxies  were  then  called.  There  were  only 
two  proxies  for  the  bill :  there  were  seven  against  it ;  but 
of  the  seven  three  were  questioned,  and  were  with  difficulty 
admitted.  The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  lost  by  three 
votes. 

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  moder- 
ate Whigs  and  moderate  Tories.  Twenty  of  the  minority 
protested,  and  among  them  were  the  most  violent  and  in- 
tolerant members  of  both  parties,  such  as  Warrington,  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  conspiring  against 
James ;  and  Aylesbury,  who  afterward  narrowly  escaped 
the  block  for  conspiring  against  William.  Marlborough, 
who,  since  his  imprisonment,  had  gone  all  lengths  in  op- 
position to  the  government,  not  only  put  his  own  name  to 
the  protest,  but  made  the  Prince  of  Denmark  sign  what  it 
was  altogether  beyond  the  faculties  of  his  Eoyal  Highness 
to  comprehend.* 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  3,  169|. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  oiicumstanoe  that  neither  Caermar- 
tben,  the  first  in  power  aa  well  as  in  abilities  of  the  Tory 
ministers,  nor  Shrewsbury,  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
Whigs  who  were  then  on  bad  terms  with  the  court,  was 
present  on  this  importaat  occaEdon.  Their  absence  was  in 
all  probability  the  efiGbct  of  design ;  for  both  of  them  were 
in  the  House  no  long  time  before,  and  no  long  time  after 
the  division. 

A  few  days  later,  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  By 
this  bill  it  was  provided  that  the  Parliament  then  sitting 
should  cease  to  exist  on  the  first  of  January,  1694,  and 
that  no  ftiture  Parliament  should  last  longer  than  three 
years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  seems  to  have  been  almost  per- 
fect unanimity  on  this  subject  William  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  induce  those  peers  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  to  support  his  prerogative.  Some  of  them 
tiiought  the  proposed  change  salutary;  others  hoped  to 
quiet  the  public  mind  by  a  liberal  concession ;  and  others 
had  held  such  language  when  they  were  opposing  the  Place 
Bill  that  they  could  not,  without  gross  inconsistency,  op- 
pose the  Triennial  Bill.  The  whole  House,  too,  bore  a 
grudge  to  the  other  House,  and  had  a  pleasure  in  putting 
the  other  House  in  a  most  disagreeable  dilemma.  Burnet, 
Pembroke,  nay,  even  Caermarthen,  who  was  very  little 
in  the  habit  of  siding  with  the  people  against  the  throne, 
supported  Shrewsbury.  "My  Lord,"  said  the  king  to 
Caermarthen,  with  bitter  displeasure,  "you  will  live  to  re- 
pent the  part  which  you  are  taking  in  this  matter."*  The 
warning  was  disregarded ;  and  the  bill,  having  passed  the 
Lords  smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  with  great  solem- 
nity by  two  judges  to  the  Commons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have  but  very 
meager  accounts :  but  from  those  accounts  it  is  clear  that 
the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  supported  the  bill,  and  that  the  ui>- 

♦  Introduction  to  tlic  Copies  and  Extracts  of  somo  Li'ttcrs  writtfn  to  aw] 
from  the  Earl  of  Pnnby.  nou-  Duko  of  Lvcds,  published  by  ITis  (Iruct-'-*  d-- 
pection,  1710. 
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position  came  chiefly  from  Tories.  Old  Titus,  who  had 
been  a  politician  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  enter- 
tained the  House  with  a  speech  in  the  style  which  had  been 
fiishionable  in  those  days.  Parliaments,  he  said,  resembled 
the  manna  which  God  bestowed  on  the  chosen  people. 
They  were  excellent  while  they  were  fresh ;  but  if  kept  too 
long  they  became  noisome ;  and  foul  worms  were  engen- 
dered by  the  corruption  of  that  which  had  been  sweeter 
than  honey.  Littleton  and  other  leading  Whigs  spoke  on 
the  same  side.  Seymour,  Finch,  and  Tredenham,  all  stanch 
Tories,  were  vehement  against  the  bill ;  and  even  Sir  John 
Lowther  on  this  point  dissented  from  his  friend  and  patron, 
Caermarthen.  Several  Tory  orators  appealed  to  a  feeling 
which  was  strong  in  the  House,  and  which  had,  since  the 
Eevolution,  prevented  many  laws  from  passing.  What- 
ever, they  said,  comes  from  the  Peers,  is  to  be  received 
with  suspicion ;  and  the  present  bill  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  even  if  it  were  in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  at  once 
rejected  merely  because  it  has  been  brought  down  from 
them.  K  their  tiordships  were  to  send  us  the  most  judicious 
of  all  money  bills,  should  we  not  kick  it  to  the  door  ?  Yet 
to  send  us  a  money  bill  would  hardly  be  a  grosser  affront 
than  to  send  us  such  a  bill  as  this.  They  have  taken  an 
initiative  which,  by  every  rule  of  parliamentary  courtesy, 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  us.  They  have  sat  in  judgment 
on  us,  convicted  us,  condemned  us  to  dissolution,  and  fixed 
the  first  of  January  for  the  execution.  Are  we  to  submit 
patiently  to  so  degrading  a  sentence,  a  sentence  too  passed 
by  men  who  have  not  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  have 
acquired  any  right  to  censure  others  ?  Have  they  ever 
made  any  sacrifice  of  their  own  interest,  of  their  own  dig- 
nity, to  the  general  welfare?  Have  not  excellent  bills 
been  lost  because  we  would  not  consent  to  insert  in  them 
clauses  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  nobility  ?  And 
now  that  their  lordships  are  bent  on  obtaining  popularity, 
do  they  propose  to  purchase  it  by  relinquishing  even  the 
smallest  of  their  own  oppressive  privileges?  No:  they 
offer  to  their  country  that  which  will  cost  them  nothing,  but 
which  will  cost  us  and  will  cost  the  Crown  dear.    In  such  cir* 
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cumstances  it  is  our  duty  to  repel  the  insult  which  has  been 
offered  to  us,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  vindicate  the  lawful  pre- 
rogative of  the  king. 

Such  topics  as  these  were  doubtless  well  qualiiied  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  near 
prospect  of  a  dissolution  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  a 
member  whose  election  was  likely  to  be  contested.  He 
must  go  through  all  the  miseries  of  a  canvass,  must  shake 
hands  with  crowds  of  freeholders  or  freemen,  must  ask 
after  their  wives  and  children,  must  hire  conveyances 
for  outvoters,  must  open  ale-houses,  must  provide  mount- 
ains of  beef,  must  set  rivers  of  ale  running,  and  might 
perhaps,  after  all  the  drudgery  and  all  the  expense,  sSter 
being  lampooned,  hustled,  pelted,  and  himself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  poll,  see  his  antagonists  chaired,  and  sink  half 
ruined  into  obscurity.  All  this  evil  he  was  now  invited 
to  bring  on  himself  and  invited  by  men  whose  own  seats 
in  the  legislature  were  permanent,  who  gave  up  neither 
dignity  nor  quiet,  neither  power  nor  money,  but  gained 
the  praise  of  patriotism  by  forcing  him  to  abdicate  a  high 
station,  to  undergo  harassing  labor  and  anxiety,  to  mort- 
gage his  corn-fields  and  to  hew  down  his  woods.  There 
was  naturally  much  irritation,  more  probably  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  divisions.  For  the  constituent  bodies  were 
generally  delighted  with  the  bill ;  and  many  members  who 
disliked  it  were  afraid  to  oppose  it  The  House  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  not  without  a  pang 
and  a  struggle.  The  discussions  in  the  committee  seem 
to  have  been  acrimonious.  Such  sharp  words  passed  be- 
tween Seymour  and  one  of  the  Whig  members  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  and  the  mace  on 
the  table  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  One  amend- 
ment was  made.  The  respite  which  the  Lords  had  granted 
to  the  existing  Parliament  was  extended  from  the  first  of 
January  to  Lady's  Day,  in  order  that  there  might  be  full 
time  for  another  session.  The  third  reading  was  carried 
by  two  hundred  votes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The 
Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  as  amended;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  royal  assent.     Whether  that  assent  would 
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or  would  not  be  given,  was  a  question  which  remained  in 
siispense  till  the  last  day  of  the  session.* 

One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  reformers 
of  that  generation  deserves  notice.  It  never  occurred  to 
any  one  of  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill 
that  every  argument  which  could  be  urged  in  fiivor  of 
that  bill  was  an  argument  against  the  rules  which  had 
been  framed  in  old  times  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  par- 
liamentary deliberations  and  divisions  strictly  secret  It 
is  quite  natural  that  a  government  which  withholds  po- 
litical privileges  from  the  conamonalty  should  withhold 
also  political  information.  But  nothing  can  be  more  irra- 
tional than  to  give  power,  and  not  to  give  the  knowledge, 
without  which  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that  power  will  be 
abused.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  con- 
stituent bodies  frequently  together  that  they  might  decide 
whether  their  representative  had  done  his  duty  by  them, 
and  yet  strictly  to  interdict  them  from  learning,  on  trust- 
worthy authority,  what  he  had  said  or  how  he  had  voted  ? 
The  absurdity,  however,  appears  to  have  passed  altogether 
unchallenged.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  among  the  two 
hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  voted  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  there  was  not  one 
who  would  have  hesitated  about  sending  to  Newgate  any 
person  who  had  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  the  debate 
on  that  bill,  or  a  list  of  the  Ayes  and  the  Noes.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  secrecy  of  parliamentary  debates,  a  secrecy 
which  would  now  be  thought  a  grievance  more  intolera- 
ble than  the  Shipmoncy  or  the  Star-Chamber,  was  then 
inseparably  associated,  even  in  the  most  honest  and  intel- 
ligent minds,  with  constitutional  freedom.  A  few  old  men 
stdl  living  could  remember  timea  when  a  gentleman,  who 
was  known  at  "Whitehall  to  have  let  fall  a  sharp  word 
against  a  court  favorite,  would  have  been  brought  before 
the  Privy  Coimcil,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Those  times 
were  gone,  never  to  return.  There  was  no  longer  any 
danger  that  the  king  would  oppress  the  members  of  the 

♦  Commons'  Journals ;  Grey's  Debates.     The  bill  itself  is  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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legislature ;  and  there  was  much  danger  that  the  members 
of  the  legislature  might  oppress  the  people.  Nevertheless, 
the  words  Privilege  of  Parliament,  those  words  which  the 
stern  senators  of  the  preceding  generation  had  murmured 
when  a  tyrant  filled  their  chamber  with  his  guards,  those 
words  which  a  himdred  thousand  Londoners  had  shouted 
in  his  ears  when  he  ventured  for  the  last  time  within  the 
walls  of  their  city,  still  retained  a  magical  influence  over 
all  who  loved  liberty.  It  was  long  before  even  the  most 
enlightened  men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions 
which  had  been  originally  devised  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting patriots  against  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  now 
served  only  to  protect  sycophants  against  the  displeasure 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  few  of  those  who  showed 
at  this  time  the  greatest  desire  to  increase  the  pohtical 
power  of  the  people,  were  as  yet  prepared  to  emancipate 
the  press  from  the  control  of  the  government.  The  Licens- 
ing Act,  which  had  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  i:i 
1685,  expired  in  1693,  and  was  renewed,  not  however 
without  an  opposition,  which,  though  feeble  when  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  dispute,  proved 
that  the  public  mind  was  beginning  dimly  to  perceive  how 
closely  civil  freedom  and  freedom  of  conscience  are  con- 
nected with  freedom  of  discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act,  no  preceding  writer 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  any  care  or  labor. 
Yet,  surely,  the  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  and  in  all  the  countries 
peopled  by  the  English  race,  may  be  thought  to  have  as 
much  interest  for  the  present  generation  as  any  of  those 
battles  and  sieges  of  which  the  most  minute  details  have 
been  carefully  recorded. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  William^s  reign  scarcely 
a  voice  seems  to  have  been  raised  against  the  restrictions 
which  the  law  imposed  on  literature.  Those  restrictions 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  government 
held  by  the  Tories,  and  were  not,  in  practice,  galling  to 
the  Whigs.     Roger  Lestrange,  who  had  been  licenser  im- 
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der  the  last  two  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  who 
had  shown  as  little  tenderness  to  Exclusionists  and  Pres- 
byterians in  that  character  as  in  his  other  character  of  Ob- 
servator,  was  turned  out  of  ofl&ce  at  the  Eevolution,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  on  account 
of  his  passion  for  rare  books,  and  his  habit  of  attending 
all  sales  of  hbraries,  was  known  in  the  shops  and  coffee- 
houses near  Saint  Paul's  by  the  name  of  Catalogue  Fraser. 
Eraser  was  a  zealous  Whig.  By  Whig  authors  and  pub- 
lishers he  was  extolled  as  a  most  impartial  and  humane 
man.  But  the  conduct  which  obtained  their  applause 
drew  on  him  the  abuse  of  the  Tories,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  his  ofl&cial  superior,  Nottingham.*  No 
serious  difference,  however,  seems  to  have  arisen  till  the 
year  1692.  In  that  year  an  honest  old  clergyman  named 
Walker,  who  had,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  been 
Gauden's  curate,  wrote  a  book,  which  convinced  all  sensi- 
ble and  dispassionate  readers  that  Gauden,  and  not  Charles 
the  First,  was  the  author  of  the  Icon  Basilike.  This  book 
Fraser  suffered  to  be  printed.  If  he  had  authorized  the 
publication  of  a  work  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
or  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  had  been  represented  as 
spurious,  the  indignation  of  the  High  Church  party  could 
hardly  have  been  greater.  The  question  was  not  liter- 
ary, but  rehgious.  Doubt  was  impiety.  In  truth,  the 
Icon  was  to  many  fervent  loyalists  a  supplementary 
revelation.  One  of  them,  indeed,  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  lessons  taken  out  of  the  inestimable 
little  volume  should  be  read  in  the  churches.f  Fraser 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  place;  and  Notting- 
ham appointed  a  gentleman  of  good  blood  and  scanty 
fortune  named  Edmund  Bohun.  This  change  of  men 
produced  an  immediate  and  total  change  of  system :  for  Bo- 
hun was  as  strong  a  Tory  as  a  conscientious  man  who  had 
taken  the  oaths  could  possibly  be.     He  had  been  conspicu- 

•  Dunton's  Life  and  Errors  Autobiography  of  Edmund  Bohun,  privately 
printed  iu  1853.  This  autobiography  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  curious  and 
mteresting. 

f  Vox  Clcri,  1689. 
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ous  BB  a  persecutor  of  non-conformists,  and  a  champion  of 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  He  had  edited  Filmer's 
absurd  treatise  on  the  origin  of  goyemment,  and  had  writ- 
ten an  aoswer  to  the  paper  which  Algernon  Sidney  had 
delivered  to  the  sheri£b  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did  Bohun 
admit  that,  in  swearing  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 
he  had  done  any  thing  inconsistent  with  his  old  creed. 
For  he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  they 
reigned  by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
an  Englishman  to  serve  them  as  faithfully  as  Daniel  had 
served  Darius,  or  as  Nehemiah  had  served  Artaxerxes. 
This  doctrine,  whatever  peace  it  might  bring  to  his  own 
conscience,  foimd  little  favor  with  any  party.  The  Whigs 
loathed  it  as  servile :  the  Jacobites  loathed  it  as  revolution- 
ary. Great  numbers  of  Tories  had  doubtless  submitted  to 
William  on  the  ground  that  he  was,  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully, king  in  possession:  but  very  few  of  them  were  dis- 
posed to  allow  that  his  possession  had  originated  in  con- 
quest Indeed,  the  plea  which  had  satisfied  the  weak  and 
narrow  mind  of  Bohun  was  a  mere  fiction,  and,  had  it 
been  a  truth,  would  have  been  a  truth  not  to  be  uttered 
by  Englishmen  without  agonies  of  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion.* He,  however,  clung  to  his  favorite  whimsy  with  a 
tenacity  which  the  general  disapprobation  only  made  more 
intense.  His  old  friends,  the  steadfast  adherents  of  inde- 
feasible hereditary  right,  grew  cold  and  reserved.  He 
asked  Sancrofl's  blessing,  and  got  only  a  sharp  word,  and 
a  black  look.  He  asked  Ken's  blessing ;  and  Ken,  though 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  transgressing  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  courtesy,  murmured  something  about  a 
little  scribbler.  Thus  cast  out  by  one  faction,  Bohuu  was 
not  received  by  any  other.     He  formed,  indeed,  a  class 

•  Bohun  was  tlio  author  of  tho  History  of  the  Deportion,  puhhshcd  immo- 
diately  after  tho  Kovohition.  In  that  work  ho  propounded  his  Civoriio  the- 
ory. "For  uiy  part,"  ho  saya,  •'  1  am  amazed  to  sue  men  scruple  the  huIh 
mitting  to  tho  present  king:  for,  if  ever  man  had  a  juiit  eause  of  war,  he 
had ,  and  that  creates  a  right  to  the  thing  gained  by  it.  The  kinjr.  by  with- 
drawing and  disbanding  his  army,  yielded  him  tho  throne  ;  and  if  he  had, 
without  any  moru  ceremony,  ajjceuded  it,  ho  hod  done  no  more  than  aU  othor 
piincefl  do  on  tho  like  occaaiuoa.'* 
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apart:  for  he  was  at  once  a  zealous  Filmerite,  and  a  zeal- 
ous Williamite.  He  held  that  pure  monarchy,  not  limited 
by  any  law  or  contract,  was  the  form  of  government  which 
had  been  divinely  ordained.  But  he  held  that  William 
was  now  the  absolute  monarch,  who  might  annul  the  Great 
Charter,  abolish  trial  by  jury,  or  impose  taxes  by  royal 
proclamation,  without  forfeiting  the  right  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed  by  Christian  men.  As  to  the  rest,  Bohun  was  a 
man  of  some  learning,  mean  understanding,  and  impopular 
manners.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  functions 
than  all  Paternoster  Eow  and  Little  Britain  were  in  a  fer- 
ment. The  Whigs  had,  under  Fraser's  administration, 
enjoyed  almost  as  entire  a  liberty  as  if  there  had  been  no 
censorship.  But  they  were  now  as  severely  treated  as  in 
the  days  of  Lestrange.  A  History  of  the  Bloody  Assizes 
was  about  to  be  published,  and  was  expected  to  have  as 
great  a  run  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  the  new  li- 
censer refused  his  Imprimatur.  The  book,  he  said,  rep- 
resented rebels  and  schismatics  as  heroes  and  martyrs ;  and 
he  would  not  sanction  it  for  its  weight  in  gold.  A  charge 
delivered  by  Lord  Warrington  to  the  grand  jury  of  Chesh- 
ire was  not  permitted  to  appear,  because  his  lordship  had 
spoken  contemptuously  of  divine  right  and  passive  obe- 
dience. Julian  Johnson  found  that,  if  he  wished  to  pro- 
mulgate his  notions  of  government,  he  must  again  have 
recourse,  as  in  the  evil  times  of  King  James,  to  a  secret 
press  *  Such  restraint  as  this,  coming  after  several  years 
of  unbounded  freedom,  naturally  produced  violent  exas- 
peration. Some  Whigs  began  to  think  that  the  censorship 
itself  was  a  grievance:  all  Whigs  agreed  in  pronouncing 
the  new  censor  unfit  for  his  post,  and  were  prepared  to  join 
in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  transactions  which  terminated  in  Bohun's  dismis- 
sion, and  which  produced  the  first  parliamentary  struggle 
for  the  liberty  of  imlicensed  printing,  we  have  accounts 
written  by  Bohun  himself,  and  by  others ;  but  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  in  none  of  those  accounts 
is  the  whole  truth  to  be  found.  It  may  perhaps  not  be 
*  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun,  1692. 
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impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  put  together 
dispersed  fragments  of  evidence  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  an  authentic  narrative  which  would  have  aston- 
ished the  unfortunate  licenser  himsel£ 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good  £Eunily,  of 
some  reading,  and  of  some  smaU  literary  talent,  named 
Charles  Blount.*  In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Whig  party.  In'  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  he  had  been  one  of  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys,  and  had, 
under  the  signature  of  Junius  Brutus,  magnified  the  vir- 
tues and  public  services  of  Titus  Oates,  and  exhorted  the 
Protestants  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Papists  for 
the  fire  of  London,  and  the  murder  of  Godfirey.f  As  to 
the  theological  questions  which  were  in  issue  between 
Protestants  and  Papists,  Blount  was  perfectly  impartial. 
He  was  an  infidel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  school  of  infi- 
dels who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  make  con- 
verts. He  translated  from  the  Latin  translation  part  of 
the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana^  and  appended  to  it  notes 
of  which  the  flippant  profaneness  called  forth  the  severe 
censure  of  an  unbeliever  of  a  very  different  order,  the  il- 
lustrious Bayle.:|:  Blount  also  attacked  Christianity  in 
several  original  treatises,  or  rather  in  several  treatises  pur- 
porting to  be  original ;  for  he  was  the  most  audacious  of 
literary  thieves,  and  transcribed,  without  acknowledgment^ 
whole  pages  from  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  His 
delight  was  to  worry  the  priests  by  asking  them  how  light 
existed  before  the  sun  was  made,  how  Paradise  could  be 
bounded  by  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddckel,  and  Euphrates,  how 
serpents  moved  before  they  were  condemned  to  crawl,  and 
where  Eve  found  thread  to  stitch  her  fig-leaves.  To  his 
speculations  on  these  subjects  he  gave  the  lofty  name  of 

*  Dryden,  in  his  Life  of  Lucian,  speaks  in  too  liijjrh  terms  of  Blount'.'*  abil- 
ities. But  Dry  den's  judgment  was  biased ;  for  Blount's  lirst  work  was  a 
pamphlet  in  defense  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada. 

f  See  his  Appeal  from  the  Countrj'  to  the  City  for  the  Proscr\-ation  of  Hid 
Majesty's  Person,  Liberty,  Property,  and  the  Protestant  Religion. 

J  See  the  article  on  A]x>l]onins  in  Baylo's  Dictionary.  I  say  that  Blount 
made  his  translation  from  the  Latin  ;  for  his  works  contain  abundant  proof:* 
that  lie  was  not  competent  to  translate  from  the  Greek. 
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the  Oracles  of  fieason ;  and,  indeed,  whatever  he  said  or 
wrote  was  considered  as  oracular  by  his  disciples.  Of  those 
disciples,  the  most  noted  was  a  tmd  writer  named  Gildon, 
who  lived  to  pester  another  generation  with  doggrel  and 
slander,  and  whose  memory  is  still  preserved,  not  by  his 
own  voluminous  works,  but  by  two  or  three  lines  in  which 
his  stupidity  and  venality  have  been  contemptuously  men- 
tioned by  Pope.* 

Little  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  character  of 
Blount  may  seem  to  deserve  respect,  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  him  that  we  must  attribute  the  emancipation  of  the  En- 
glish press.  Between  him  and  the  licensers  there  was  a 
feud  of  long  standing.  Before  the  fievolution,  one  of  his 
heterodox  treatises  bad  been  grievously  mutilated  by  Le- 
strange,  and  at  last  suppressed  by  orders  from  Lestrange's 
superior,  the  Bishop  of  London.f  Bohun  was  a  scarcely 
less  severe  critic  than  Lestrange.  Blount,  therefore,  began 
to  make  war  on  the  censorship  and  the  censor.  The  hos- 
tilities were  commenced  by  a  tract  which  came  forth  with- 
out any  hcense,  and  which  is  entitled  A  Just  Vindication 
of  Learning  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  by  Philo- 
patris.:|:  Whoever  reads  this  piece,  and  is  not  aware  that 
Blount  was  one  of  the  most  imscrupulous  plagiaries  that 
ever  lived,  will  be  surprised  to  find,  mingled  with  the  poor 
thoughts  and  poor  words  of  a  third-rate  pamphleteer,  pas- 
sages so  elevated  in  sentiment  and  style  that  they  would  be 
worthy  of  the  greatest  name  in  letters.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Just  Vindication  consists  chiefly  of  garbled  extracts 
from  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton.  That  noble  discourse 
had  been  neglected  by  the  generation  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, had  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of 
every  pilferer.  The  literary  workmanship  of  Blount  re- 
sembled the  architectural  workmanship  of  those  barbarians 
who  used  the  Coliseum  and  the  Theater  of  Pompey  as 
quarries,  who  built  hovels  out  of  Ionian  friezes,  and  prop- 

•  Seo  Gildon's  edition  of  Blount's  Works,  1695. 

t  Wood's  Athense  Oxonienses,  under  the  name  Henrjr  Blount  (Charles 
Blount's  father) ;  Lostrange's  Observator,  No.  290. 

X  Tliis  piece  was  reprinted  by  Gildon  in  1695,  among  Blount's  Works. 
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ped  cow-houses  on  pillars  of  lazulite.  Blount  concluded, 
as  Milton  had  done,  bj  r^mmending  that  any  book  might 
be  printed  without  a  license,  provided  that  the  name  of  the 
au^oror  publisher  were  registered*  The  Just  Vindica- 
tion was  well  received*  The  blow  was  speedily  followed 
up.  There  still  remained  in  the  Areopagitica  many  fine 
passages  which  Blount  had  not  used  in  his  first  pamphlet. 
Oat  of  these  passages  he  constructed  a  second  pamphlet 
entitled  Beasons  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.f 
To  these  Beasons  he  appended  a  postscript  entitled  A  Just 
and  True  Charact^  of  Edmund  Bohun.  This  Character 
was  written  with  extreme  bitterness.  Passages  were  quoted 
fix)m  the  licenser's  writings  to  prove  that  he  held  the  doc^ 
trines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  He  was 
accused  of  using  his  power  systematically  for  the  purpose 
of  &voring  the  enemies  and  silencing  the  friends  of  the 
sovereigns  whose  bread  he  ate ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he 
was  the  fiiend  and  the  pupil  of  his  predecessor,  Sir  Boger. 
Blount's  Character  of  Bohun  could  not  be  publicly  sold ; 
but  it  was  widely  circulated.  While  it  was  passing  finom 
hand  to  hand,  and  while  the  Whigs  were  every  where  ex- 
claiming against  the  new  censor  as  a  second  Lestrange,  he 
was  requested  to  authorize  the  publication  of  an  anonymous 
work  entitled  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.^ 
He  readily  and  indeed  eagerly  complied.  For  in  truth 
there  was  between  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long  pro- 
fessed and  the  doctrines  which  were  propounded  in  this 

♦  That  the  plagiarism  of  BlouDt  should  have  boon  detected  by  lew  of  his 
ooteniporariea  is  not  wonderful.  But  it  is  wonderful  that  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica  his  Just  Vindication  should  bo  warmly  extolled,  without  the 
slightest  hint  that  every  thing  good  in  it  is  stolen.  The  Areopagitica  in  not 
the  only  work  which  ho  pillaged  on  this  occasion.  lie  took  a  noble  passage 
from  Bacon  without  acknowledgment. 

t  I  unhesitatingly  attribute  this  pamphlet  to  Blount,  though  it  was  not 
reprinted  among  hia  works  by  Gildon.  If  Blount  did  not  actually  write  it, 
he  must  certainly  have  superintended  the  wnting.  That  two  men  of  letters, 
acting  without  concert,  should  bring  out  within  a  very  short  time  two  trea- 
tises, one  made  out  of  one  half  of  the  Areopagitica,  and  the  other  made  out 
of  the  other  hal(  is  incredible.  Why  Gildon  did  not  choose  to  roprmt  the 
second  pamphlet  will  appear  hereafter. 

i  Bobun*s  Autobiography. 
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treatise  a  coincidence  so  eitact^  that  many  suspected  him  of 
being  the  author ;  nor  was  this  suspicion  weakened  bj  a 
passage  in  which  a  compliment  was  paid  to  his  political 
writings.  But  the  real  author  was  that  very  Blount^  who 
was^  at  that  very  time,  laboring  to  inflame  tlie  public  both 
against  the  Licensing  Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount's  mo- 
tives may  easily  be  divined.  His  own  opinions  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  which,  on  this  occasion,  he 
put  forward  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  doubt  that  his  object  was  to  ensnare  and  to 
rain  Bobun.  It  was  a  base  and  wicked  scheme.  But  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  trap  was  laid  and  baited  with 
much  skill.  The  republican  succeeded  in  personating  a 
high  Tory.  The  atheist  succeeded  in  personating  a  high 
Churchman.  The  pamphlet  concluded  with  a  devout 
prayer  that  the  God  of  light  and  love  would  open  the  un- 
derstanding and  govern  the  will  of  Englishmen,  so  that 
they  might  see  the  things  which  belonged  to  their  peace. 
The  censor  was  in  raptures.  In  every  page  he  found  his 
own  thoughts  expressed  more  plainly  than  he  had  ever  ex- 
pressed  them.  Never  before,  in  his  opinion,  had  the  true 
claim  of  their  majesties  to  obedience  been  so  clearly  stated. 
Every  Jacobite  who  read  this  admirable  tract  must  inevi- 
tably be  converted.  The  non-jurors  would  flock  to  take  the 
oaths.  The  nation,  so  long  divided,  would  at  length  be 
united.  From  these  pleasing  dreams  Bohun  was  awakened 
by  learning,  a  few  hours  alter  the  appearance  of  the  dis* 
course  which  had  charmed  him,  that  the  title-page  had  set 
all  London  in  a  flame,  and  that  the  odious  words,  Eling 
William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors,  had  moved  the  in- 
dignation of  multitudes  who  had  never  read  further.  Only 
four  days  after  the  publication,  he  heard  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  taken  the  matter  up,  that  the  book  had 
been  called  by  some  members  a  rascally  book,  and  that,  as 
the  author  was  unknown,  the  sergeant^at-arms  was  ia 
search  of  the  licenser.*  Bohun's  mind  had  never  beea 
strong ;  and  he  was  entirely  imnerved  and  bewildered  by 
the  fury  and  suddenness  of  the  storm  which  had  burst  upoft 

*  Bohon's  Autobiogn^hy;  CkHnmons*  Journals,  Jan.  20,  16d}. 
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liiiiL  He  went  to  the  House.  Mort  of  the  membeiB  whom 
hemetintbepafla^^aiidfebbiesfiowiiedonliim.  Wboi 
lie  was  pot  to  the  ber,  end,  efter  three  piofiiand  obeisenoeB, 
Tentond  to  lift  Ids  hod  and  lode  loimd  him,  be  coi^^ 
bis  doom  in  the  angiy  end  ccmtemptoons  looks  which  were 
cast  on  him  from  ereiyside.  He  hedtafted,  blundered, 
contradicted  himself  caltod  the  Speaker  Mj  Lord,  and,  by 
bis  confbsed  way  of  speaking  raised  a  tempest  of  rade 
hnghter,  which  confbsed  him  still  more.  As  soon  as  be 
bad  withdrawn,  it  was  nnanimondy  resolved  that  the  ob- 
noxious treatise  shodid  be  burned  in  Palace  Yard  by  the 
common  hangman.  It  was  also  resolved,  without  a  dhi- 
non,  that  the  king  should  be  requested  to  remove  Bobun 
fiom  the  office  of  lioensOT.  The  poor  man,  ready  to  fiunt 
with  grief  and  fear,  was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the 
House  to  a  place  of  con^nement* 

But  scarcely  was  he  in  bis  prison  when  a  large  body  of 
members  damorously  demanded  a  more  important  victim. 
Burnet  had,  shortly  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
addressed  to  the  dergy  of  his  diocese  a  Pastoral  Letter, 
exhorting  them  to  take  the  oaths.  In  one  paragraph  of 
this  letter  he  had  held  language  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  pamphlet  which  had  just  been  sentenced  to 
the  flames.  There  were,  indeed,  distinctions  which  a  judi- 
cious and  impartial  tribunal  would  not  have  failed  to  no- 
tice. But  the  tribunal  before  which  Burnet  was  arraigned 
was  neither  judicious  nor  impartial.  His  faults  had  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  his  virtues  many  more.  The  dis- 
contented Whigs  complained  that  he  leaned  toward  the 
court,  the  High  Churehmen  that  he  leaned  toward  the 
Disffenters;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  so  much 
boldness  and  so  little  tact,  a  man  so  indiscreetly  frank  and 
so  restlessly  active,  had  passed  through  life  without  cross- 
ing (the  schemes  and  wounding  the  feelings  of  some  whose 
opinions  agreed  with  his.  He  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
malevolence  by  Howe.  Howe  had  never,  even  whUe  he 
was  in  office,  been  in  the  habit  of  restraining  his  bitter 
and  petulant  tongue ;  and  he  had  recently  been  turned  out 
*  Bohun*!  Autobiographj;  Oommoiis*  Journals,  Jml  20,  21,  169}. 
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of  office  in  a  way  wliioh  liad  made  him  ungovernably 
ferocious.  The  history  of  his  dismission  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  it  was  certainly  accompanied  by  some  circum- 
stances which  had  cruelly  galled  his  temper.  If  rumor 
could  be  trusted,  he  had  fancied  that  Mary  was  in  loye 
with  him,  and  had  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
which  offered  itself  while  he  was  in  attendance  da  her  as 
vice-chamberlain  to  make  some  advances  which  had  justly 
moved  her  indignation.  Soon  after  he  was  discarded,  he 
was  prosecuted  for  having,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  beaten  one 
of  his  servants  savagely  within  the  verge  of  the  palace. 
He  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  had  been  pardoned :  but  &om 
this  time  he  showed,  on  every  occasion,  the  most  rancor- 
ous personal  hatred  of  his  royal  mistress,  of  her  husband, 
and  of  all  who  were  favored  by  either.  It  was  known 
that  the  queen  frequently  consulted  Burnet;  and  Howe 
was  poiss^sed  with  the  belief  that  her  severity  was  to  be 
imputed  to  Burnet's  influence.*  Now  was  the  time  to  be 
revenged.  In  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  the  spiteful 
"Whig — ^for  such  he  still  affected  to  be — ^represented  Burnet 
as  a  Tory  of  the  worst  class.  "  There  should  be  a  law," 
he  said,  "  making  it  penal  for  the  clergy  to  introduce  poli- 
tics into  their  discourses.  Formerly  they  sought  to  enslave 
US  by  crying  up  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the 
hereditaiy  prince.  Now  they  try  to  arrive  at  the  same 
result  by  telling  us  that  we  are  a  conquered  people."  It 
was  moved  that  the  bishop  should  be  impeached.  To  this 
motion  there  was  an  unanswerable  objection,  which  the 
Speaker  pointed  out.  The  Pastoral  Letter  had  been  writ- 
ten in  1689,  and  was  therefore  covered  by  the  Act  of 
Grace  which  had  been  passed  in  1690.  Yet  a  member 
was  not  ashamed  to  say,  ''  No  matter:  impeach  him ;  and 
force  him  to  plead  the  Act."  Few,  however,  were  dis- 
posed to  take  a  course  so  unworthy  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  wag  cried  out,  "  Burn  it ;  bum  it ;"  and 
this  bad  pun  ran  along  the  benches,  and  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter.    It  was  moved  that  the  Pastoral  Let- 

*  Oldmixon;  Kardssas  Luttrell's  Diarj.Noy.  and  Dec.,  1692;  Burnet, 
iL  334 ;  Bohim*8  Autobiography. 
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ter  should  be  burned  by  the  oommon  hangman.  A  long 
and  vehement  debate  followed.  For  Burnet  was  a  man 
warmly  loved  as  well  as  warmly  hated.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  WhigB  stood  firmly  by  him ;  and  his  good-na- 
ture and  generosity  had  made  him  friends  even  among 
the  Tories.  The  contest  lasted  two  days.  Montague  and 
Finch,  men  of  widely  different  opinions,  appear  to  have 
been  foremost  among  the  bishop's  champions.  An  attempt 
to  get  lid  of  the  sul^'ect  by  moving  the  previous  question 
failed.  At  length  the  main  question  was  put;  and  the 
Pastoral  Letter  was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  a  small 
majority  in  a  full  house.  The  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty-two ;  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  fifty-five.*  The  gen- 
eral opinion,  at  least  of  the  capital,  seems  to  have  been 
that  Burnet  was  cruelly  treated*! 

He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  fine  feelings;  and  the 
life  which  he  had  led  had  not  tended  to  make  theCki  finer. 
He  had  been  during  many  years  a  mark  for  theological 
and  political  animosity.  Qrave  doctors  had  anathematized 
him :  ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him :  princes  and  min> 
isters  had  laid  snares  for  his  life :  he  had  been  long  a 
wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  constant  peril  of  being  kidnap- 
ped, struck  in  the  boots,  hanged  and  quartered.  Yet  none 
of  these  things  had  ever  seemed  to  move  him.  His  self- 
conceit  had  been  proof  against  ridicule,  and  his  dauntless 
temper  against  danger.  But  on  this  occasion  his  fortitude 
seems  to  have  fidled  him.  To  be  stigmatized  by  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  legislature  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so 
servile  that  they  disgusted  even  Tories,  to  be  joined  in  one 
sentence  of  condemnation  with  the  editor  of  Filmer,  was 
too  much.  How  deeply  Burnet  was  wounded  appeared 
many  years  later,  when,  after  his  death,  his  History  of 
his  Life  and  Times  was  given  to  the  world.  Li  that  work 
he  is  ordinarily  garrulous  even  to  minuteness  about  all 
that  concerns  himself,  and  sometimes  relates  with  amusing 
ingenuousness  his  own  mistakes  and  the  censures  which 

*  Orey^a  Debates  ;  Commons*  Journals,  Jon.  21,  23,  169|;  Bohun^s  Au- 
tobiography ;  Kennet's  Life  and  Roign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
f  "  Most  men  pitying  the  Bishop/' — ^Bohun's  Autobiogr^ihy. 
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tbosd  mifltakel  brouglit  xipon  hinh  Bat  about  the  ignomi- 
nious judgment  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  bis 
Pastond  Letter  he  has  preserved  a  most  significant  silence.* 
The  plot  whicb  ruined  Bohun,  though  it  did  no  honor 
to  those  who  contriyed  it,  produced  important  and  salu- 
tary effects.  Before  the  conduct  of  the  unlucky  licenser 
had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament^ 
the  Commons  had  resolved,  without  any  division,  and,  as 
&r  as  appean^  widiout  any  discussion,  that  the  act  which 
subjected  literature  to  a  censorship  should  be  continued. 
But  the  question  had  now  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  the 
continuation  of  the  act  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  feeling  in  fevor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a 
feeling  not  yet,  it  is  true,  of  wide  extent  or  formidable  in- 
tensity, began  to  sbow  itself  The  existing  system,  it  was 
said,  was  prejudicial  both  to  commerce  and  to  learning. 
Gould  it  be  expected  that  any  capitalist  would  advance 
the  funds  necessary  for  a  great  literary  undertaking,  or 
that  any  scholar  would  expend  years  of  toil  and  researcb 
on  such  an  undertaking,  while  it  was  possible  that,  at  the 
last  moment^  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the  folly  of  one  man 
might  firustrate  the  whole  design?  And  was  it  certain 
that  the  law  which  so  grievously  restricted  both  the  free- 
dom of  trade  and  the  freedom  of  thought  had  really  added 
to  the  security  of  the  State?  Had  not  recent  experi- 
ence proved  that  the  licenser  might  himself  be  an 
enemy  of  their  migesties,  or,  worse  still,  an  absurd 
and  perverse  friend ;  that  he  might  suppress  a  book  of 
which  it  would  be  for  their  interest  that  every  house  in 
the  country  should  have  a  copy,  and  that  he  might  readily 
give  his  sanction  to  a  libel  which  tended  to  make  them 

*  The  vote  of  the  ComnKMM  is  mentioned  with  much  feeliog  in  the  me- 
moirs which  Burnet  wrote  at  the  time.  "  It  look'd,"  he  saja^  **  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  I,  who  perhapps  was  the  greatest  aasertor  of  pnblick 
liberty  from  my  first  setting  oat,  of  any  writer  of  the  Bf^,  should  be  soe 
severely  treated  as  an  enemy  to  it  But  the  truth  was  the  Toreys  neyer 
liked  me^  and  the  Whiggs  hated  me  because  I  went  not  into  their  notions 
and  passions.  But  even  this,  and  worse  things  that  may  happen  to  me 
shall  not,  I  hope,  be  able  to  make  me  depart  from  moderate  principles  and 
the  Just  asserting  the  liberty  of  mankind.*'— Burnet  MS^  Harl.,  6584. 
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Batefiil  to  their  people,  and  which  deserved  to  be  torn  and 
burned  by  the  hajid  of  Ketch?  Had  the  government 
gained  much  bj  eatablishing  a  literary  police  which  pie- 
vented  Englishmen  firom  having  the  History  of  the  Bloody 
Circuity  and  allowed  them,  by  way  of  compensatioD,  to 
read  tracts  which  represented  Eji^b;  William  and  Queen 
Mary  as  conquerors  ? 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  cfpecially  interested  in 
a  public  bill  very  seldom  petitioned  Parliament  against  it 
or  for  it  The  only  petitions,  therefore,  which  were  at  this 
conjuncture  presented  to  the  two  Houses  against  the  cen- 
sorship came  firom  booksellers,  bookbinders,  and  printers.* 
But  the  opinion  which  these  classes  expressed  was  cer- 
tainly not  confined  to  them. 

The  law  which  "^as  about  to  expire  had  lasted  eight 
years.  It  was  renewed  for  only  two  years.  It  appears^ 
firom  an  entzy  in  the  Journals  dfthe  Commons  whidi  un- 
fortunately is  defective,  that  a  division  took  place  on  an 
amendment  about  the  nature  of  which  we  are  left  entirely 
in  the  dark.  The  votes  were  ninety-nine  to  eighty.  In 
the  Lords  it  was  proposed,  according  to  the  suggestion  of- 
fered fifty  years  before  by  Milton  and  stolen  fTX)m  him  by 
Blount,  to  exempt  fix>m  the  authority  of  the  licenser  everj'- 
book  which  bore  the  name  of  an  author  or  publisher. 
This  amendment  was  rejected;  and  the  bill  passed,  but 
not  without  a  protest  signed  by  eleven  peers  who  declared 
that  they  could  not  think  it  for  the  public  interest  to  sub- 
ject all  learning  and  true  information  to  the  arbitrary  wiU 
and  pleasure  of  a  mercenary  and  perhaps  ignorant  licenser. 
Among  those  who  protested  were  Halifax,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Mulgrave,  three  noblemen  belonging  to  different  polit- 
ical parties,  but  all  distinguished  by  their  literary  attain- 
ments.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  signatures  of  Tillot- 
son  and  Burnet,  who  were  both  present  on  that  day,  should 
be  wanting.    liorset  was  absentf 

Blount,  by  whose  exertions  and  machinations  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  censorship  had  been  raised,  did  not  live  to  see 

o  GommoDB*  Jounmla,  Feb.  37,  169{;  Lords*  Joomalfl^  March  4. 
t  Lords'  Journals.  March  8, 169}. 
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that  oppodtion  succesafuL  Though  not  a  very  yoong 
man,  he  was  possessed  bj  an  insane  passion  for  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  wife.  Having  long  labored  in  vain  to  con- 
vince the  object  of  his  love  that  she  might  lawfully  many 
him,  he  at  last,  whether  from  weariness  of  life,  or  in  the 
hope  of  touching  her  heart,  inflicted  on  himself  a  wound 
of  which,  after  languishing  long,  he  died.  He  has  often 
been  mentioned  as  a  blasphemer  and  self-murderer.  But 
the  important  service  which,  by  means  doubtless  most  im- 
moral and  dishonorable,  he  rendered  to  his  country,  has 
passed  almost  unnoticed.* 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  the  attention  of 
the  Houses  was  c^ed  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  gov« 
emment  of  that  kingdom  had,  during  the  six  month3 
which  followed  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  been  in  an  un- 
settled state.  It  was  not  till  the  Irish  troops  who  adhered 
to  Sarsfleld  had  sailed  for  France,  and  till  the  Irish  troops 
who  had  made  their  election  to  remain  at  home  had  been 
disbanded,  that  William  at  length  put  forth  a  proclamation 
solemnly  announcing  the  termination  of  the  civU  war.  From 
the  hostility  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  destitute  as  they 
now  were  of  chie&,  of  arms  and  of  organization,  nothing 
was  to  be  apprehended  beyond  occasional  robberies  and 
murders.  But  the  war--cry  of  the  Irishry  had  scarcely  died 
away  when  the  first  &int  murmurs  of  the  Englishry  began 
to  be  heard.    Coningsby  wad  during  some  months  at  the 

*  In  the  article  on  Blount  in  the  Biographia  Britannioa  he  is  extolled  as 
haying  borne  a  principal  share  in  the  emancipation  of  the  press.  But  the 
writer  was  yeiy  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  fiicts. 

It  is  strange  that  the  circumstances  of  Blount's  death  should  be  so  uncer- 
tain. That  he  died  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  lan- 
guished long,  are  undisputed  &cts.  The  common  story  was  that  he  shot 
himself;  and  Narcissus  Luttrell,  at  the  time,  made  an  entry  to  this  effect  in 
his  Diaiy.  On  the  other  hand,  Pope,  who  had  the  very  best  opportunities 
of  obtaming  accurate  information,  asserts  that  Blount,  '*  being  in  love  with 
a  near  kinswoman  of  his,  and  rejected,  gaye  himself  a  stab  m  the  arm,  as 
pretending  to  kill  hunself,  of  the  consequence  of  which  he  really  died."— 
Note  on  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  I.  Warburton,  who  had 
liyed  first  with  the  heroes  of  the  Dundad,  and  then  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  letters  of  his  time,  ought  to  haye  known  the  truth ;  and  Warburton 
by  his  silence,  confirms  Pope*s  assertion.  Gildon's  rhapsody  about  the  death 
of  his  friend  will  suit  either  story  equally. 


ftM 
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head  of  the  administratioii.  He  soon  made  himself  in  the 
highest  degree  odioas  to  the  dominant  caste.  He  was  an 
nnprindpled  man ;  he  was  insatiable  of  riches ;  and  he  was 
in  a  situation  in  which  riches  were  easily  to  be  obtained  bj 
an  unprincipled  man.  Lnmense  sums  of  money,  immense 
quantities  of  military  stores  had  been  sent  over  from  En- 
gland. Immense  confiscations  were  taking  place  in  Ire- 
land. The  rapacious  governor  had  daily  opportunities  of 
embezzling  and  extorting ;  and  of  those  opportunities  he 
availed  himself  without  scruple  or  shame.  This,  however, 
was  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonistaa,  his  greatest  of* 
fbnse.  They  might  have  pardoned  his  covetousness:  but 
they  could  not  pardon  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to 
their  vanquished  and  enslaved  enemies.  His  clemency,  in- 
deed, amounted  merely  to  this,  that  he  loved  money  more 
than  he  hated  Papists,  and  ihat  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
sell  for  a  high  price  asoanty  measure  of  justice  to  some  of 
the  oppressed  class*  Unhappily,  to  the  ruling  minority, 
sore  from  recent  conflict  and  drunk  with  recent  victory,  the 
subjugated  majority  was  as  a  drove  of  cattle,  or  rather  as 
a  pack  of  wolves.  Man  acknowledges  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals no  rights  inconsistent  with  his  own  convenience ;  and 
as  man  deals  with  the  inferior  animals  the  Gromwellian 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic. Coningsby  therefore  drew  on  himself  a  greater  storm 
of  obloquy  by  his  few  good  acts  than  by  his  many  bad 
acts.  The  clamor  against  him  was  so  violent  that  he  was 
removed ;  and  Sidney  went  over  with  the  full  power  and 
dignity  of  lord-lieutenant,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  Dub- 
lin.* 

*  The  charges  brought  against  Coningsby  will  be  ibnnd  in  the  Jounials  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Enghsh  Parliament  Those  charges  were^  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  yersifled  bj  Prior,  whom  Coningsbj  had 
treated  with  great  insolence  and  harshness.  I  will  quote  a  few  stanzas.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  poet  condescended  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  street 


''  Of  Nero^  tyrant,  petty  king, 
Who  heretolbre  did  reign 
In  famed  Hibemia,  I  will  sing, 
And  in  a  ditty  plain. 
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But  die  eacf7  temper  and  graoeful  manners  of  Sidney 
&iled  to  produce  a  oonciliatoty  efkcL  He  does  not^  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  greedj  of  nnlawftil  gain.  But  lie  did 
not  restrain  with  a  sufficientlj  firm  hand  the  crowd  of  sub- 
ordinate functionaries  whom  Coningsby's  example  and  pro- 
tection had  encouraged  to  plunder  the  public  and  to  sell 
iheir  good  offices  to  suitors.  Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  of 
a  temper  to  bear  hard  on  the  feeble  remains  of  the  native 
aristocracy.  He  therefore  speedily  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  aversion  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  settlers.  His 
first  act  was  to  send  out  the  writs  for  a  general  election. 
The  Boman  Catholics  had  been  excluded  fix>m  every  mu- 
nicipal corporation ;  but  no  law  had  yet  deprived  them  of 

'*  The  articles  recorded  stand 
Agiunst  this  peerless  peer ; 
Search  but  the  archives  of  the  land. 
You  11  find  them  written  there." 

The  storj  of  Gaflbey  is  then  related.      Gomngsby's  peculations  are  de- 
scribed thns: 

"  Vast  quantities  of  stores  did  he 
Embezzle  and  purloin : 
Of  the  King's  stores  he  kept  a  kej, 
Conyerting  them  to  coin. 

*'The  forfeited  estates  also, 
Both  real  and  personal, 
Bid  with  the  stores  together  go. 
Fierce  Cerberus  swallowed  alL" 

The  last  charge  Is  the  &yor  shown  the  Roman  Catholics: 

"Nero,  without  the  least  disguise, 
The  Papists  at  all  times 
Still  fiiyor'd,  and  their  robberies 
Look'd  on  as  trivial  crimes.    # 

"The  Protestants  whom  thej  did  rob 
During  his  government, 
Were  forced  with  patience,  like  good  Job^ 
To  rest  themselves  content 

*'For  he  did  baselj  them  refuse 
All  legal  remedy ; 
The  Romans  still  he  well  did  use, 
StUl  screened  their  roguery." 
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the  comity  firandhise.  It  is  probable,  bowever,  that  not  a 
single  Boman  Oaibolic  fieebolder  ventured  to  approach  the 
hustings.  The  members  chosen  -were,  with  few  exceptions, 
men  animated  bj  the  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  London- 
deny,  a  spirit  eminently  heroic  in  times  of  distress  and 
peril,  but  too  often  cruel  and  imperious  in  the  season  of 
prosperity  and  power.  They  detested  the  civil  treaty  of 
Limerick,  and  were  indignant  when  they  learned  that  the 
lord-lieutenant  fully  expected  fix>m  them  a  parliamentary 
ratification  of  that  odious  contract,  a  contract  which  gave 
a  license  to  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  which  prevented 
good  Protestants  from  ruining  their  Popish  neighbors  by 
bringing  civil  actions  for  injuries  done  during  the  war.* 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  1692,  the  Parliament  met  at 
Dublin,  in  Chichester  House.  It  was  very  differently  com- 
posed from  the  assembly  which  had  borne  the  same  title 
in  1689.  Scarcely  one  peer,  not  one  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  who  had  sat  at  the  Eling's  Lms,  was  to  be 
seen.  To  the  crowd  of  O's  and  Macs,  descendants  of  the 
old  princes  of  the  island,  had  succeed^  men  whose  names 
indicated  a  Saxon  origin.  A  single  0,  an  apostate  from 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  three  Macs,  evidently  emi- 
grants from  Scotland,  and  probably  Presbyterians,  had 
seats  in  the  assembly. 

The  Parliament,  thus  composed,  had  then  less  than  the 
powers  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  or  of  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia.  Not  merely  was  the  legislature  which  sat  at 
Dublin  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  legislature 
which  sat  at  Westminster ;  but  a  law  passed  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  during  the  administration  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  Poynings,  and  called  by  his  name,  had  provided 
that  no  bill  which  had  not  been  considered  and  approved 
by  the  Privy  Council  of  England  should  be  brought  into 
either  House  in  Ireland,  and  that  every  bill  so  considered 
and  approved  should  be  either  passed  without  amend- 
ment or  rejected.f 

*  An  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Pariiaokeiit  in  Ireland,  169S,  London,  l^S. 
f  The  Pojnings  Act  is  10  H.  7,  c.  4    It  was  explained  bj  another  Act, 
8  ft  4  P.  and  U.  o.  4. 
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The  session  opened  with  a  solemn  reoognitioii  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  mother  coimtry.  The  Com- 
mons ordered  their  clerk  to  read  to  them  the  English  Act 
which  required  them  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and 
to  subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation. 
Having  heard  the  Act  read,  they  immediately  proceeded 
to  obey  it  Addresses  were  then  voted  which  expressed 
the  warmest  gratitude  and  attachment  to  the  Eang.  Two 
members  who  had  been  untrue  to  the  Protestant  and  En> 
glish  interest  during  the  troubles,  were  expelled.  Sup- 
plies, liberal  when  compared  with  the  resources  of  a  coun- 
try devastated  by  years  of  predatory  war,  were  voted  with 
eagerness.  But  the  bill  for  confirming  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment was  thought  to  be  too  favorable  to  the  native  gentry, 
and,  as  it  could  not  be  amended,  was  with  little  ceremony 
rejected.  A  committee  of  the  whole  House  resolved  that 
the  unjustifiable  indulgence  with  which  the  Irish  had  been 
treated  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A  Committee  of 
Grievances  sat  daily  till  eleven  in  the  evening ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  this  inquest  greatly  alarmed  the  Castle. 
Many  instances  of  gross  venality  and  knavery  on  the  part 
of  men  high  in  office  were  brought  to  light,  and  many 
instances  also  of  what  was  then  thought  a  criminal  lenity 
toward  the  subject  nation.  This  Papist  had  been  allowed 
to  enlist  in  the  army ;  that  Papist  had  been  allowed  to 
keep  a  gun ;  a  third  had  too  good  a  horse ;  a  fourth  had 
been  protected  against  Protestants  who  wished  to  bring 
actions  against  him  for  wrongs  committed  during  the  years 
of  confusion.  The  Lord  lieutenant^  having  obtained 
nearly  as  much  money  as  he  could  expect,  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  these  unpleasant  inquiries.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  quarreled  with  the  Parliament  for  treating 
either  peculators  or  Papists  with  severity,  he  should  have 
Utde  support  in  England.  He  therefore  looked  out  for  a 
pretext,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  one.  The  Com* 
mons  had  passed  a  vote  which  might  with  some  plausi- 
bility be  represented  as  inconsistent  with  the  Poynings 
statute.    Any  thing  which  looked  like  a  violation  of  that 
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great  fundamental  law  was  likelj  to  excite  strong  disap- 
probation on  the  other  side  of  Saint  Qeorge's  Channel 
The  viceroy  saw  his  adyantage,  and  availed  himself  of  it 
He  went  to  the  chamber  of  the  Lords  at  Chichester  House, 
sent  for  the  Commons,  reprimanded  them  in  strong  lan- 
guage, chai^ged  them  with  undutifullj  and  ungratefully 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  mother  country,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  session.* 

Those  whom  he  had  lectured  withdrew  full  of  resent- 
ment. The  imputation  which  he  had  thrown  on  them  was 
unjust  They  had  a  strong  feeling  of  love  and  reverence 
for  the  land  from  which  they  sprang^  and  looked  with 
confidence  for  redress  to  the  supreme  Parliament  Several 
of  them  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
themselves  and  of  accusing  the  lord4ieutenant  They 
were  favored  with  a  long  and  attentive  audience,  both  by 
the  Lords  and  by  the  Commons,  and  were  lequested  to 
put  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said  into  writing.  The 
humble  language  of  the  petitioners,  and  their  protestations 
that  they  had  never  intended  to  violate  the  Poynings  stat- 
ute, or  to  dispute  the  paramount  authority  of  England, 
effaced  the  impression  which  Sidney's  accusations  had 
made.  Both  Houses  addressed  the  king  on  the  state  of 
teland.  They  censured  no  delinquent  by  name :  but  they 
expressed  an  opinion  that  there  had  been  gross  maladmin- 
istration, that  the  public  had  been  plimdered,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  treated  with  unjustifiable  ten* 
demess.  William,  in  reply,  promised  that  what  was 
amiss  should  be  corrected.  His  friend  Sidney  was  soon 
recalled,  and  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  viceregal  dignity 

*  Tho  history  of  this  session  I  have  taken  ftx>m  the  Journals  of  the  Irish 
Lords  and  Commons,  from  the  narratiyes  laid  in  writing  before  the  Enghsh 
Lords  and  Commons  bjr  mombers  of  the  Parhament  of  Ireland,  and  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled  a  Short  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland, 
1692,  London,  1693.  Burnet  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  a  correct  view  of 
the  dispute,  i.  118.  "The  English  in  Ireland  thought  the  government  ik- 
vored  the  Irish  too  much :  some  said  this  was  the  effect  of  bribery,  whereat 
others  thought  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  safe  finom  the  proaeoQtiooi  of 
the  English,  who  hated  them,  and  were  much  sharpened  against  them.  .  •  • 
There  were  also  great  complaints  of  an  ill  administration,  chiefly  in  the  rev- 
enue,  in  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  hi  the  embezzling  of  stores." 
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with  the  laarative  place  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
goyeniment  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time  intrusted  to  lords- 
justices,  among  whom  Sir  ^enrJ  Ci^l,  a  zealous  Whig, 
very  little  disposed  to  show  indulgence  to  Papists^  had  the 
fi>remost  place. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh ;  and  still  the  &te  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ablest  minis- 
ters  thought  the  hill  a  good  one ;  and,  even  had  they 
tiiought  it  a  bad  one,  thej  would  probably  have  tried  to 
dissuade  their  master  &om  rejecting  it  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  impression  that  a 
concession  on  this  point  would  seriously  impair  his  author* 
itf .  Not  relying  on  the  judgment  of  his  ordinaiy  advis- 
esTBf  he  sent  Portland  to  ask  ihe  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Temple.  Temple  had  made  a  retreat  for  himself  at  a 
place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Famham. 
The  country  round  his  dwelling  was  almost  a  wilderness. 
His  amusement  during  some  years  had  been  to  create  in 
the  waste  what  those  Dutch  burgomasters,  among  whom 
he  had  passed  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  would 
have  considered  as  a  paradise.  lEQs  hermitage  had  been 
occasionally  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  had 
from  a  boy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to  find,  among  the 
heath  and  frurze  of  the  wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which 
seemed  to  be  part  of  Holland,  &  straight  canal,  a  terrace, 
rows  of  clipped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and 
potherbs. 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode,  and  con- 
sulted the  oracle.  Temple  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  bill  ought  to  pass.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the 
reasons  which  led  him  to  form  this  opinion  might  not  be 
ftilly  and  correctly  reported  to  the  king  by  Portland,  who 
was  indeed  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a  friend  as 
ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities  were  not  inconsiderable, 
and  who,  in  some  departments  of  business,  had  great  ex- 
perience, but  who  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  constitution  of  England.  As  the  state  of 
Sir  William's  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  go 
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lumBelf  to  Kensington,  lie  determined  to  send  bis  secretary 
thither.  The  secietaiy  was  a  poor  scholar  of  four  or  five- 
and-twentyy  xoider  whose  plain  garb  and  ungainly  deport- 
ment were  concealed  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  diat  have 
ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of  men ;  rare 
powers  of  observationy  brilliant  wit^  grotesque  invention, 
humor  of  the  most  austere  flavor,  yet  exquisitely  delicious, 
eloquence  singularly  pure,  manly,  and  perspicuous.  This 
young  man  was  named  Jonathan  Swift.  He  was  bom  in 
Ireland,  but  would  have  thought  himself  insulted  if  he  had 
been  called  an  Irishman.  He  was  of  unmixed  English 
blood,  and,  through  life,  regarded  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion of  the  island  in  which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien 
and  a  servile  caste.  He  had  in  the  late  reign  kept  terms 
at  the  TTnivendty  of  Dublin,  but  had  been  distinguished 
there  only  by  1^  irr^ularities,  and  had  with  difficulty 
obtained  his  degree.  At  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  he 
had,  with  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-colonists,  taken 
reftige  in  the  mother  country  from  the  violence  of  Tjt- 
connel,  and  had  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
obtain  shelter  at  Moor  Park.*  For  that  shelter,  however, 
he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  He  was  thought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently remunerated  for  his  services  with  twenty  pounds  a 
year  and  his  board.  He  dined  at  the  second  table.  Some- 
times, indeed,  when  better  company  was  not  to  be  had,  he 
was  honored  by  being  invited  to  play  cards  with  his 
patron ;  and  on  such  occasions  Sir  William  was  so  gener- 
ous as  to  give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begin  with.f 
The  humble  student  would  not  have  dared  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  a  lady  of  family :  but,  when  he  had  become  a 
clergyman,  he  began,  after  the  fashion  of  the  clergymen 
of  that  generation,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty  waiting-maid 
who  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  servants'  hall,  and 
whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  his  in  a  sad  and 
mysterious  history. 
Swift  many  years  later  confessed  some  part  of  what  ho 

*  Ab  to  Swift's  extraction  and  earlj  life^  see  the  Anecdotes  written  bjr 
himselC 
f  Jonnua  to  StelUs  Letter  liil 
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felt  when  be  found  himself  on  his  way  to  court  His 
spirit  had  been  bowed  down,  and  might  seem  to  have  been 
broken,  by  calamities  and  humiliations.  The  language 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  to  his  patron,  as  &r 
as  we  can  judge  firom  the  specimens  which  still  remaiD, 
was  that  of  a  lackey,  or  rather  of  a  beggar.*  A  sharp 
word  or  a  cold  look  of  the  master  sufficed  to  make  the 
servant  miserable  during  several  days.t  But  this  tame- 
ness  was  merely  the  tameness  with  which  a  tiger,  caught, 
caged,  and  starved,  submits  to  the  keeper  who  brings  him 
food.  The  htmible  menial  was  at  heart  the  haughtiest,  the 
most  aspiring,  the  most  vindictive,  the  most  despotic  of 
men.  And  now  at  length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect 
was  opening  before  him.  To  William  he  was  alreiady 
slightly  known.  At  Moor  Park  the  king  had  sometimes, 
when  his  host  was  confined  by  gout  to  an  easy-chair,  been 
attended  by  the  secretary  about  the  grounds.  His  majesty 
had  condescended  to  teach  his  companion  the  Dutch  way 
of  cutting  and  eating  asparagus,  and  had  graciously  asked 
whether  Mr.  Swift  would  Uke  to  have  a  captain's  commis^ 
sion  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  But  now  for  the  first  time  the 
youDg  man  was  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence  as  a  coun- 
selor. He  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  delivered  a  letter 
finom  Temple,  and  explained  and  enforced  the  arguments 
which  that  letter  contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  with 
deamess  and  ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  reason  to 
think  that  short  Parliaments  would  be  more  disposed  than 
long  Parliaments  to  encroach  on  the  just  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  In  fact,  the  Parliament  which  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  waged  war  against  a  king,  led  him  cap- 
tive, sent  him  to  the  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  the  scafibld,  was 
known  in  our  annals  as  emphatically  the  Long  Parliament. 
Never  would  such  disasters  have  befallen  the  monarchy 
but  for  the  fiital  law  which  secured  that  assembly  firom 
dissolution.:!;  There  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  flaw  in  this 
reasoning  which  a  man  less  shrewd  than  William  might 

♦  See  Swift's  Letter  to  Temple  of  October  6,  1694 
f  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  zix. 
X  Swift's  Anecdotes. 
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emLj  detect  That  one  lestiiotion  of  ibe  royal  preroga- 
tive had  been  mischieyoaa  did  not  pioye  that  another  re- 
atrietion  would  be  salotaiy.  It  by  no  means  followed  be- 
oanae  one  sovereign  had  been  ndned  by  being  unable  to 
get  rid  of  a  hostUe  Parliament  that  another  sovereign 
migiht  not  be  ruined  by  being  forced  to  part  with  a  fiiend- 
ly  Parliament  To  the  great  mortification  of  the  embassa- 
dor, his  arguments  failed  to  shake  ihe  king's  resolution* 
On  the  fourteenth  of  March  the  Commons  were  summoned 
to  the  Upper  House :  the  title  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was 
read ;  and  it  was  announced,  after  the  ancient  form,  that 
the  Idng  and  queen  would  take  ihe  matter  into  their  con- 
sideration.   The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out  for  the  con- 
tinent  It  was  necessary  that,  before  his  departure^  he 
should  make  some  important  changes.  He  was  lesolved 
not  to  discard  Nottingham,  on  whose  int^pty,  a  virtue 
rare  among  English  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well-founded 
reliance.  Yet»  if  Nottingham  remained  Seoretaiy  of  State, 
it  was  impossible  to  employ  BusseU  at  sea.  Bussell,  though 
much  mortified,  was  induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place  in 
the  household ;  and  two  naval  officers  of  great  note  in 
their  profession,  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  were  placed  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  and  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  Channel  Fleet*  These  arrangements  caused  much 
murmuring  among  the  Whigs :  for  Killegrew  and  Dehival 
were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by  many  suspected  of 
being  Jacobites.  But  other  promotions  which  took  place 
at  the  same  time  proved  that  the  king  wished  to  bear  him- 
self evenly  between  the  hostile  factions.  Nottingham  had, 
during  a  year,  been  the  sole  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
now  joined  with  a  colleague  in  whose  society  he  must  have 
felt  himself  very  ill  at  ease,  John  Trenchard.  Treuchaid 
belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party.  He 
was  a  Taimton  man,  animated  by  that  spirit  whidi  had, 
daring  two  generations,  peculiarly  distinguished  Taunton. 
He  had,  in  the  dajrs  of  Pope-burnings  and  of  Protestant 
flails,  been  one  of  the  renowned  Green  Ribbon  Club:  he 

*  London  Gasetto,  March  27,  1693. 
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had  been  an  active  member  of  several  stonny  Parliaments : 
he  had  brought  in  the  first  Exclusion  Bill :  he  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  plots  formed  by  the  chie&  of  the 
opposition :  he  had  fled  to  the  Continent :  he  had  been  long 
an  exile ;  and  he  had  been  excepted  by  name  from  the 
general  pardon  of  1686.  Though  his  life  had  been  passed 
in  turmoil,  his  temper  was  naturally  calm :  but  he  was 
closely  connected  with  a  set  of  men  whose  passions  were 
far  fiercer  than  his  own.  He  had  married  the  sister  of 
Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the  falsest  and  most  malignant  of 
the  libelers  who  brought  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional freedom.  Aaron  Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the  treas- 
ury, a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic  and  the  pettifogger  were 
strangely  united,  possessed  too  much  influence  over  the 
new  secretary,  with  whom  he  had,  ten  years  before,  dis- 
cussed plans  of  rebeUion  at  the  Eose.  Why  Trenchard 
was  selected  in  preference  to  many  men  of  higher  rank 
and  greater  ability  for  a  post  of  the  first  dignity  and  im- 
portance, it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems,  however,  that, 
though  he  bore  the  title  and  drew  the  salary  of  Secretary 
of  State,  he  was  not  trusted  with  any  of  the  graver  secrets 
of  State,  and  that  he  was  little  more  than  a  superintendent 
of  police,  charged  to  look  after  the  pripters  of  unlicensed 
books,  the  pastors  of  non-juring  congregations,  and  the 
haunters  of  treason  taverns.* 

Another  Whig  of  far  higher  character  was  called  at  the 
same  time  to  a  fiw  higher  place  in  the  administration.  The 
Great  Seal  had  now  been  four  years  in  commission.  Since 
Maynard's  retirement,  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  commanded  little  respect  Trevor,  who  was 
the  First  Commissioner,  wanted  neither  parts  nor  learning: 
but  his  integrity  was  with  good  reason  suspected ;  and  the 
duties  which,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
had  to  perform  during  four  or  five  months  in  the  busiest 
part  of  every  year,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  an 
efficient  judge  in  equity.  Every  suitor  complained  that 
he  had  to  wait  a  most  unreasonable  time  for  a  judgment, 

•  Bumet,  ii.  lOft,  and  Speaker  Onslow's  Note;  Sprat's  True  Account  of 
the  Horrid  Conspiracy ;  Letter  to  Trencihard,  1694. 
IV.  Y 
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and  that,  when  at  length  a  judgment  had  been  pronounced, 
it  was  very  likely  to  be  reversed  on  appeal.  Meanwhile 
there  was  no  efficient  minister  of  justice,  no  great  function- 
ary to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to  advise  the  king 
touching  the  appointment  of  judges,  of  counsel  for  the 
CSrown,  of  justices  of  the  peace.*  ,  It  was  known  that  Will- 
iam was  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  state  of 
things ;  and,  during  several  months,  there  had  been  flying 
rumors  that  a  lord  keeper  or  a  lord  chancellor  would  soon 
be  appointed.f  The  name  most  frequently  mentioned  was 
that  of  Nottingham.  But  the  same  reasons  which  had  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  the  Great  Seal  in  1689,  had, 
since  that  year,  rathei;  gained  than  lost  strength.  William 
at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  Somers. 

Somers  was  only  iii  his  forty-second  year ;  and  five 
years  had  not  elapsed  since,  on  the  great  day  of  the  trial 
of  the  bishops,  his  powers  had  first  been  made  known  to 
the  world.  From  that  time  his  fame  had  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  rising.  Neither  in  forensic  nor  in  parliamentary 
eloquence  had  he  any  superior.  The  consistency  of  his 
public  conduct  had  gained  for  him  the  entire  confidence 
o5f  the  Whigs ;  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  had  con* 
ciliated  the  Tories.  It  was  not  without  great  reluctance 
that  he  consented  to  quit  an  assembly  over  which  he  ex- 
ercised an  immense  influence  for  an  assembly  where  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  sit  in  silence.  He  had  been 
but  a  short  time  in  great  practice.  His  savings  were  small. 
Not  having  the  means  of  supporting  a  hereditary  title,  he 
must,  if  he  accepted  the  high  dignity  which  was  ofiered  to 
him,  preside  during  some  years  in  the  Upper  House  with- 
out taking  part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of  others, 
however,  was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as  head  of  the 
law  than  as  head  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Commons.  He 
was  sent  for  to  Kensington,  and  called  into  the  Council 
Chamber.  Caermarthen  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
"  Sir  John,"  he  said,  "  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  service 

•  Bumet,  il  107. 

f  Theeo  rumorB  are  more  tbaa  once  mentioned  in  Karcissua  Luttrell*s 
Diary^ 
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that  you  should  take  this  charge  upon  you;  and  I  haye  it 
in  command  fix)m  his  nugesty  to  say  that  he  can  admit  of 
no  excuse."  Somers  submitted.  The  seal  was  deliyered 
to  him,  with  a  patent  which  entitled  him  to  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  a  year  from  the  day  on  which  he  should  quit 
his  office ;  and  he  was  immediately  sworn  in  a  Privy  Coun- 
selor and  Lord  Keeper  * 

The  (Gazette  which  announced  these  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration, announced  also  the  King's  departure.  He  set 
out  for  Holland  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  March. 

He  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland  should,  after  a 
recess  of  more  than  two  years  and  a  hal^  be  again  called 
together.  Hamilton,  who  had  lived  many  months  in  re- 
tigrenient,  had,  since  the  Ml  of  Melville,  been  reconciled  to 
the  court,  and  now  consented  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  to 
occupy  Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High  Commissioner.  It 
was  necessary  that  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Scot- 
land should  be  in  attendance  on  the  'king.  The  Master  of 
Stair  had  therefore  gone  to  the  Continent  His  colleague, 
Johnstone,  was  chief  manager  for  the  Crown  at  Edinburg, 
and  was  charged  to  correspond  regularly  with  Carstairs, 
who  never  quitted  WrUiam.f 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  session 
would  be  turbulent.  The  Parliament  was  that  very  Par- 
liament which  had  in  1689  passed,  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities, all  the  most  violent  resolutions  which  Montgomery 
and  his  club  could  frame,  which  had  refiised  suppUes, 
which  had  proscribed  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  which 
had  closed  the  Courts  of  Justice,  which  had  seemed  bent  on 
turning  Scotland  into  an  oligarchical  republic.  In  1690 
the  Estates  had  been  in  a  better  temper.  Yet^  even  in 
1690,  they  had,  when  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm 
was  under  consideration,  paid  little  deference  to  what  was 
well  known  to  be  the  royal  wish.  They  had  abolished 
patronage ;  they  had  sanctioned  the  rabbUng  of  the  episco- 
pal clergy  ;  they  had  refused  to  pass  a  Toleration  Act.  It 
seemed  likely  that  thpy  would  still  be  found  ommanageable 

*  London  Gazette^  March  27,  1693 ;  NarciflSaB  Lutlrell's  Diaiy. 
t  Burnet^  iL  123;  Carataira  Papers. 
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when  questions  toachiog  religion  came  before  them ;  and 
such  questions  it  was  nnfortrmately  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward. William  had,  during  the  recess,  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  receive  into 
communion  such  of  the  old  curates  as  should  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  should  submit  to  the  government 
of  Synods.  But  the  attempt  had  fidled ;  and  the  Assembly 
had  consequently  been  dissolved  by  the  Lord  Commissioner. 
Unhappily,  the  Act  which  established  the  Presbyterian 
polity  had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the  power  which  was 
to  be  exercised  by  the  sovereign  over  the  Spiritual  Courts. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  dissolution  been  announced 
than  the  Moderator  requested  permission  to  speak.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  now  merely  a  private  person.  As  a 
private  person  he  requested  a  hearing,  and  protested,  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren,  against  the  royal  mandate.  The 
right,  he  said,  of  the  office-bearers  of  ^e  Church  to  meet 
and  deliberate  touohin*g  her  interests  was  derived  from  her 
Divine  Head,  and  was  not  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
temporal  magistrate.  His  brethren  stood  up,  and  by  an 
approving  murmur  signified  their  concurrence  in  what  their 
President  had  said.  Before  they  retired  they  fixed  a  day 
for  their  next  meeting.*  It  was  indeed  a  very  distmt  day ; 
and  when  it  came  neither  minister  nor  elder  attended  :  for 
even  the  boldest  members  shrank  from  a  complete  rupture 
with  the  civil  power.  But,  though  there  was  not  open  war 
between  the  Church  and  the  government,  they  were  es- 
tranged from  each  other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  afraid 
of  each  other.  No  progress  had  been  made  toward  a 
reconciliation  when  the  Estates  met ;  and  which  side  the 
Estates  would  take  might  well  be  doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Parliament,  in  al- 
most every  one  of  its  sessions,  falsified  all  the  predictions 
of  politicians.  It  had  once  been  the  most  unmanageable 
of  senates.    It  was  now  the  most  obsequious.    Yet  the  old 

•  Register  of  the  Actings  or  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotlaiul,  hcM  at  Edinburg,  Jan.  15, 1692,  collected  and  extracted 
from  the  Records  by  the  Clerk  thereof!  Thia  interesting  record  waa  printed 
for  tlie  Orst  time  in  IS&ii. 
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men  had  again  met  in  the  old  hall.  There  were  all  the 
most  noisy  agitators  of  the  olub,  with  the  exception  of 
Montgomery,  who  was  dying  of  want  and  of  a  broken 
heart,  in  a  garret  far  from  his  native  land.  There  was 
the  canting  Boss,  and  the  perfidious  Annandale.  There 
was  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lately  created  a  peer,  and  hence- 
forth to  be  called  Lord  Polwarth,  but  stiU  as  eloquent  as 
when  his  interminable  declamations  and  dissertations 
ruined  the  expedition  of  Argyle.  But  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  assembly  had  undergone  a  change.  The  members  list- 
ened with  profound  respect  to  the  royal  letter,  and  re- 
tomed  an  answer  in  reverential  and  affectionate  language. 
An  extraordinary  aid  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  granted  to  the  Crown.  Severe  laws 
were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  The  legislation  on 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  as  Erastian  as  William  himself 
could  have  desired.  An  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  min- 
isters of  the  Established  Church  to  swear  fealty  to  their 
majesties,  and  directing  the  General  Assembly  to  receive 
into  communion  those  Episcopalian  ministers,  not  yet  de- 
prived, who  should  declare  that  they  conformed  to  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline.*  Nay,  the  Estates 
carried  adulation  so  far  as  to  md^e  it  their  humble  request 
to  the  king  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  confer  a  Scotch 
peerage  on  his  favorite  Portland.  This  was,  indeed,  their 
chief  petition.  They  did  not  ask  for  redress  of  a  single 
grievance.  They  contented  themselves  with  hinting  in 
general  terms  that  there  were  abuses  which  required  cor- 
rection, and  with  referring  the  king  for  fuller  information 
to  his  own  Ministers,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.f 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  may  seem  strange 
that  even  the  most  servile  of  Scottish  Parliaments  should 
have  kept  silence.  More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  whole  assembly,  peers,  commissioners  of  shires, 
commissioners  of  burghs,  would  with  one  voice  have  de- 

*  Act  Pari  Scot,  Juno  12,  1693. 
t  Act  Pari  Scot,  Juue  16,  1693. 
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manded  a  strict  investigatioii  into  that  great  crime.  It 
IB  certain,  however,  that  no  motion  for  investigation  was 
made.  The  state  of  the  Gaelic  clans  was,  indeed,  taken 
into  consideration.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  more  efTect- 
nal  suppressing  of  depredations  and  outrages  beyond  the 
Highland  line ;  and  in  that  law  was  inserted  a  special  pro- 
viso reserving  to  Mac  Galium  More  his  hereditary  juris- 
diction. But  it  does  not  appear,  either  firom  the  public 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  or  fix>m  those 
private  letters  in  which  Johnstone  regularly  gave  Carstairs 
an  account  of  what  had  passed,  that  any  speaker  made 
any  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Mac  Ian  and  his  kinsmen.* 
The  only  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  silence  seems 
to  be  that  the  public  men  who  were  assembled  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Scotland  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  the  fate 
of  a  thieving  tribe  of  Celts.  The  injured  clan,  bowed 
down  by  fear  of  the  all-powerful  Campbells,  and  little  ac- 
customed to  resort  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
kingdom  for  protection  or  redress,  presented  no  petition 
to  the  Estates.  The  story  of  the  butchery  had  been  told 
at  coffee-houses,  but  had  been  told  in  different  ways.  Very 
recently,  one  or  two  books,  in  which  the  facts  were  but  too 
truly  related,  had  come  forth  fix)m  the  secret  presses  of 
London.  But  those  books  were  not  publicly  exposed  to 
sale.  They  bore  the  name  of  no  responsible  author.  The 
Jacobite  writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagely  malignant  and 
utterly  regardless  of  truth.    Since  the  Macdonalds  did  not 

*  The  editor  of  the  Carstairs  Papers  was  evidently  very  desirous,  from 
whatever  motive,  to  disguise  the  most  certain  and  obvious  truth.  He  has, 
therefore,  prefixed  to  some  of  Johnstone's  letters  descriptions  which  may 
possibly  impose  on  careless  readers.  For  example,  Johnstone  wrote  to  Car- 
stairs on  the  18th  of  April,  before  it  was  known  that  the  session  would  be 
a  quiet  one,  "All  arts  have  been  used  and  will  be  used  to  embroil  mattera" 
The  editor's  account  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  is  as  follows :  "  Arts 
used  to  embroil  matters  with  reference  to  the  affair  of  Glencoe."  Again, 
Johnstone,  in  a  letter  written  some  weeks  later,  complained  that  the  liber-  y 

allty  and  obsequiousness  of  the  Estates  had  not  been  duly  appreciated.  j 

"  Nothing,"  he  says,  •*  is  to  be  done  to  gratify  the  Parliament,  I  mean  that 
they  would  have  reckoned  a  gratification."  The  editor's  account  of  the 
oontents  of  this  letter  is  as  follows :  "  Complaints  that  the  Parliament  is  / 

not  to  be  g^tified  by  an  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Gl(»nooo." 
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complain,  a  prudent  man  might  naturall j  be  unwiUing  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  of  the  ministers,  and  of 
the  most  powerful  fiunily  in  Scotland,  by  bringing  forward 
an  accusation  grounded  on  nothing  but  reports  wandering 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  pamphlets  which  no  licenser  had 
approved,  to  which  no  author  had  put  his  name,  and  which 
no  bookseller  ventured  to  place  in  his  shop-window.  But 
whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  true  solution,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Estates  separated  quietly  after  a  session  of  two 
months,  during  which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered, 
the  name  of  Glencoe  was  not  once  uttered  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


IT  is  now  time  to  relate  the  events  which,  since  the  bat- 
tle of  La  Hogue,  had  taken  place  at  Saint  Germains. 

James,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  con- 
veyed him  back  to  his  kingdom  burned  down  to  the  water 
edge,  had  returned  in  no  good  humor  to  his  abode  near 
Paris.  Misfortune  generally  made  him  devout  after  his  own 
&shion ;  and  he  now  starved  himself  and  flogged  himself 
till  his  spiritual  guides  were  forced  to  interfere.* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  Saint  Ger- 
mains was  when  he  held  his  court  there ;  and  yet  there 
was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a  residence  more  enviably 
situated  than  that  which  the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned 
to  his  suppliants.  The  woods  were  magnificent,  the  air 
clear  and  salubrious,  the  prospects  extensive  and  cheerfuL 
No  charm  of  rural  life  was  wanting ;  and  the  towers  of 
the  most  superb  city  of  the  Continent  were  visible  in  the 
distance.  The  royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned  with 
tapestry  and  marquetry,  vases  of  silver,  and  mirrors  in 
gilded  frames.  A  pension  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
poxmds  sterling  was  annually  paid  to  James  fix)m  the 

*  Lifo  of  Jamos,  iL  497. 
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Prench  Treasury.  He  had  a  guard  of  honor,  composed 
of  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  I£  he  wished  to 
amuse  himself  with  field  sports,  he  had  at  his  command 
an  establishment  far  more  sumptuous  than  that  which  had 
belonged  to  him  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  great  king- 
dom, an  army  of  huntsmen  and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of 
guns,  spears,  bugle-horns  and  tents,  miles  of  net-work, 
stag-hounds,  fox-hounds,  harriers,  packs  for  the  boar  and 
packs  for  the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the  heron,  and  haggards  for 
the  wild  duck.  His  presence-chamber  and  his  ante-chamber 
were  in  outward  show  as  splendid  as  when  he  was  at  White- 
hall. He  was  still  surrounded  by  blue  ribbonds  and  white 
staves.  But  over  the  mansion  and  the  domain  brooded  a 
constant  gloom,  the  ejBFect,  partly  of  bitter  regrets  and  of 
deferred  hopes,  but  chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition  which 
had  taken  complete  possession  of  his  own  mind,  and  which 
was  affected  by  almost  all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favor. 
His  palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were 
three  places  of  worship  within  the  spacious  pile.  Thirty 
or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged  in  the  building;  and 
their  apartments  were  eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  who  thought  it  hard  that,  when  there  was  so 
much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should  be  forced  to  sleep 
in  the  garrets  of  the  neighboring  town.  Among  the  mur- 
murers  was  the  brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.  He  has  left 
us  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a  slight  sketch 
indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  artist,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  most  highly-finished  and  vividly-colored  picture  of 
the  English  Court  in  the  days  when  the  English  Court 
was  gayest.  He  complains  that  existence  was  one  round 
of  religious  exercises ;  that,  in  order  to  live  in  peace,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  half  the  day  in  devotion,  or  in  the 
outward  show  of  devotion ;  that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate 
his  melancholy  by  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble 
terrace  which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he 
was  driven  away  by  the  clamor  of  a  Jesuit  who  had  got 
hold  of  some  unfortunate  Protestant  loyalists  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  proving  to  them  that  no  heretic  could  go  to 
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heaven.  In  general,  Hamilton  said,  men  suffering  under 
a  common  calamity  have  a  strong  fellow-feeling,  and  are 
disposed  to  render  good  offices  to  each  other.  But  it  was 
not  so  at  Saint  Germains.  There  all  was  discord,  jealousy, 
bitterness  of  spirit.  Malignity  was  concealed  under  the 
show  of  ftiendship  and  of  piety.  All  the  saints  of  the 
royal  household  were  praying  for  each  other,  and  back- 
biting each  other  from  morning  to  night.  Here  and  there 
in  the  throng  of  hypocrites  might  be  remarked  a  man  too 
high-spirited  to  dissemble.  But  such  a  man,  however  ad- 
vantageously he  might  have  made  himself  elsewhere,  was 
certain  to  be  treated  with  disdain  by  the  inmates  of  that 
stdleh  abode.* 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by  a  Eoman 
CathoUc.  Yet,  however  disagreeable  that  court  may  have 
been  to  a  Eoman  Catholic,  it  was  infinitely  more  disagreea- 
ble to  a  Protestant.  For  the  Protestant  had  to  endure,  in 
addition  to  aU  the  dullness  of  which  the  Boman  Catholic 
complained,  a  crowd  of  vexations  fixjm  which  the  Eoman 
Catholic  was  free.  In  every  competition  between  a  Protest* 
ant  and  a  Boman  Catholic  the  Boman  Catholic  was  pre- 
ferred. In  every  quarrel  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Bo- 
man Catholic  the  Eoman  Catholic  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  light.  While  the  ambitious  Protestant  looked  in  vain 
for  promotion,  while  the  dissipated  Protestant  looked  in 
vain  for  amusement,  the  serious  Protestant  looked,  in  vain 
for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation.  James  might, 
no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained  permission  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  sacrificed  every- 
thing in  his  cause  to  meet  privately  in  some  modest  oratory, 
and  to  receive  the  eucharistic  bread  from  the  hands  of  one 
of  their  own  clergy  :  but  he  did  not  wish  his  residence  de- 
filed by  such  impious  ritcSv  Doctor  Dennis  Granville,  who 
had  quitted  the  richest  deanery,  the  richest  archdeanery 
and  one  of  the  richest  hvings  in  England,  rather  than  take 
the  oaths,  gave  mortal  offense  by  asking  leave  to  read 
prayers  to  tlie  exiles  of  his  own  communion.  His  request 
was  refused ;  and  he  was  so  grossly  insulted  by  his  master's 
*  Hamilton's  Zenejde. 
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chi^laiiiB  and  their  xetaineiB  that  he  was  fbioed  to  qmk 
Saint  Qermaioa.  Lest  some  other  AnglicMl  doctor  should 
be  equally  importanate,  James  wroto  to  inform  his  agents 
in  Eng^d  that  he  wished  no  Protestant  divine  to  come 
oat  to  him.*  Indeed  the  non-juring  clergy  were  at  least 
as  much  sneered  at  and  as  much  railed  at  in  his  palace  as 
in  his  nephew's.  If  any  man  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned 
with  reqpeot  at  Saint  GermainSi  it  was  surely  Sanoroft 
Tet  it  was  reported  that  the  bigots  who  were  assembled 
there  never  spoke  of  him  but  with  aversion  and  disgust 
The  sacrifice  of  the  first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first 
place  in  the  peerage,  of  the  mansion  at  Lambeth  and  the 
mansion  at  Croydon,  of  immense  patronage  and  of  a  reve- 
noe  of  more  than  five  thousand  a  year  was  thought  but  a 
poor  atonement  for  the  great  crime  of  having  modestly 
remonstrated  against  the  unconstitutional  Bedaration  of 
Indulgenoe.  Suicroft  was  pronounced  to  be  just  such  a 
tnitor  and  just  such  a  penitent  as  Judas  Iscariot  The  old 
hypocrite  had,  it  was  said,  while  affecting  reverence  and 
lo?e  for  his  master,  given  the  &tal  signal  to  his  master's 
enemiflfl.  When  the  mischief  had  been  done  and  could 
not  be  repaired,  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  had  begun  to 
torture  him.  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  Uamed  himself 
and  bemoaned  himself.  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  flung 
down  his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  instrument  he 
had  been.  The  best  thing  that  he  could  now  do  was  to 
make  the  parallel  complete  by  hanging  himselff 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  strongest  proof  of 
kindness  which  he  could  give  to  heretics  who  had  resigned 
wealth,  country,  &mily,  for  his  sake,  was  to  suffer  them  to 
be  beset,  on  their  dying  beds,  by  his  priests.  If  some  sick 
man,  helpless  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  deafened  by  the 

«  A  View  of  the  Cknirt  of  St  Oenxiaiiui  from  the  Tear  1690  to  1695, 1696 ; 
Salk>  Ultima^  1697.  In  the  Nairne  Papers  ia  a  letter  in  which  the  non-Jor- 
ftigtaiahopa  are  ordered  to  aend  a  Protestant  divine  to  Saint  Qermaina.  Thia 
latter  was  speedUj  followed  bj  another  letter  reroldng  the  order.  Both  let- 
ten  will  be  found  in  ICacpheraon's  collection.  Thej  both  bear  date  Oct  16, 
1698.  I  sapposo  that  the  first  letter  was  dated  according  to  the  New  Style 
Hid  the  letter  ot  rerocation  according  to  the  Old  Style. 

t  Ratio  Ultima,  1697  ;  History  of  the  late  Parliament,  1699. 
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dinof  bal  ioearszii 

die  K^^^gg  nek  joii  neac  ^gg^t  *»»  .^onrKOsi  red  rnifiasE^ 
iog  firai  *«^>fc.  Mm  t  3^  1^  Ctzrra  cf  Frrir;rfi  &  icif  ^w 
di^  in  the  ficidi :  aaii.  se  Ssai  3f  ligii  *e  ▼»  f:Li:r  ir» 
it  and  corsred  to  3fe  &  siaes  cf  ititS-h.  Ssai  -»««  ibe 
obsequies  €i  ie  Bici  cf  In^fr^'-^^p  ▼*•>  iai  aKT«»i  oe 
House  of  SCBsrs  vt^  *£&  r-hxxri  %£  z!s  b^  az*i  v?  ibe  ;r;- 
ter  ruin  of  lis  firssses.  Vj»  bid  f:Q^t  s:  K'  •vcr^rVi^ 
md  wbo  had.  titer  ice  T^jnorj.  E^ed  5-:o  ibe  «arci  tbe 
stOl  Incadung  resaizs  c/ ]>:=idseL  Vb£e  Krizg  be  fefc^ 
been  trea&ed  w^  conscacij.  Tbe  Scooi^  cAeeis  vi» 
bad  loDg  aerred  joder  kizi  I:*!  in  Tai=.  emressed  tra?,  vben 
fliey  were  finmed  irr^a  a  cccpinT.  be  Eiig*:»  sdll  be  their 
oommander.  Hk  r^igicii  1:^  been  tkoogbt  a  hsal  dis- 
qoalifieatkm.  A  vofdiles  adTentsrer,  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  that  he  was  &  Papist,  was  prefeiTCd.  Den- 
femdine  continued,  dming  a  ^lort  time,  to  make  his  ap- 
peaxmnoe  in  die  drde  whidi  femiuunded  the  prince  wh<Hn 
he  had  aerred  too  well :  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The 
1»gotB  who  ruled  the  court  refused  to  the  ruined  and  ex- 
patriated Protestant  Lord  the  means  of  subsistence :  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  thev  refused  him  even  a 
grave* 

The  insults  daily  ofiered  at  Saint  Germains  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  produced  a  great  effect  in  England.  The 
Whigs  triumphantly  asked  whether  it  were  not  clear  that 
the  old  tyrant  was  utterly  incorrigible ;  and  many  even  of 
the  non-jurers  observed  his  proceedings  with  shame,  disgust 
and  alarm.f    The  Jacobite  party  had,  from  the  first,  been 

*  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Gennaina  from  1690  to  1695.  That  Dun- 
fermHiie  was  grossly  ill-used  is  plain  even  from  the  Memoin  of  Dundee,  17 14. 

t  So  eariy  as  the  year  1690,  that  conclayo  of  the  leading  Jacobites  winch 
gave  Preston  his  instructions  made  a  strong  representation  to  James  on  thisi 
■abject.  "  He  must  overrule  the  bigotry  of  Saint  Germains,  and  dispom 
their  minds  to  think  of  those  methods  that  are  more  likely  to  gain  the  nation, 
Pbr  there  is  one  silly  thing  or  another  daily  done  there,  that  comee  to  wir 
notice  here,  which  prolongs  what  they  so  pasaioaately  desire."    See  also  A 
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diTided  into  two  sectioiiSi  which,  thiee  or  four  yearo  after 
the  Bevolution,  b^an  to  be  known  as  the  Compounders 
and  the  Non-eompoondeia.  The  Componndera  were  those 
who  wished  Sat  a  restoration,  but  for  a  restoration  accom- 
panied bj  a  general  amnesty,  and  by  guarantees  for  the 
aecurity  of  the  civil  and  ecdesiastical  oonstitation  of  the 
realm.  The  Non-compounders  thought  it  downright  Whig- 
geiT,  do?mnght  rebdUon,  to  take  advantage  of  his  majes- 
ty's unfoitimate  situation  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on 
him  any  condition.  The  plain  duty  of  his  subjects  was  to 
bring  him  back.  What  traitors  he  would  punish  and  what 
traitors  he  would  spare^  what  laws  he  would  observe  and 
with  what  laws  he  would  dispense,  were  questions  to  be 
decided  by  himself  alone.  If  he  decided  them  wrongly, 
he  must  answer  for  his  fault  to  heaven  and  not  to  his 
people. 

The  great  body  of  the  En^ish  Jacobites  were  more  or 
less  Compounders.  The  pure  Non-compounders  were 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  Boman  Catholics^  who,  very 
naturally,  were  not  solicitous  to  obtain  any  security  for  a 
religion  which  they  thought  heretical,  or  a  polity  from  the 
benefits  of  which  they  were  excluded.  iSiere  were  also 
some  Protestant  non-jurors,  such  as  Kettle  well  andHickes, 
who  resolutely  followed  the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the 
extreme  consequences  to  which  it  led.  But,  though  Ket- 
tlewell  tried  to  convince  Ids  countrymen  that  monarchical 
government  had  been  ordained  by  God,  not  as  a  means  of 
making  tliem  happy  here,  but  as  a  cross  which  it  was  their  . 
duty  to  take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being  recompensed  ! 
for  their  suflerings  hereafter,  and  though  Ilickes  assured  , 
them  that  there  was  not  a  single  Compounder  in  the 
whole  Theban  legion,  very  few  churchmen  were  inclined 
to  run  the  risk  of  tlie  gallows  merely  for  the  purj^o.-e  of 
re-establishing  the  High  Commission  and  the  Dispensing 
Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main   strength   of  the 
Jacobite  parly  in  England  :  but  the  Non-comi)ounJors  had 

Short  and  True  Relation  of  Intrigues  transacted  both  at  Homo  and  Abroad 
to  rMtoro  the  late  King  Jamee^  1694. 
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hitherto  had  imdivided  sway  at  Saint  Germains.  No  Pro- 
testant, no  moderate  Eoman  Catholic,  no  man  who  dared 
to  hint  that  any  law  could  bind  the  royal  prerogative, 
could  hope  for  ike  smallest  mark  of  favor  from  the  ban- 
ished king.  The  priests  and  the  apostate  Melfort,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestant  reUgion  and  of  civil  lib- 
erty, of  Parliaments,  of  trial  by  jury  and  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  royal  ear. 
Herbert  was  called  Chancellor,  walked  before  the  other 
officers  of  state,  wore  a  black  roba  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  carried  a  seal :  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  therefore  he  was  not  suflFered  to  sit  at  the 
Council  Board.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  James's  head  and  heart 
were  incurable.  In  his  view  there  could  be  between  him 
and  his  subjects  no  reciprocity  of  obligation.  Their  duty 
was  to  risk  property,  liberty,  life,  in  order  to  replace  him 
on  the  throne,  and  then  to  bear  patiently  whatever  he 
chose  to  inflict  upon  them.  They  could  no  more  pretend 
to  merit  before  him  than  before  God.  When  they  had 
done  all,  they  were  still  unprofitable  servants.  The  high- 
est praise  due  to  the  royalist  who  shed  his  blood  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  on  the  scaffi)ld  for  hereditary  monarchy 
was  simply  that  he  was  not  a  traitor.  After  all  the  severe 
disciphne  which  the  deposed  king  had  undergone,  he  was 
still  as  much  bent  on  plundering  and  abasing  the  Church 
of  England  as  on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneeling  fel- 
lows of  Magdalene  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  or  on  the  day 
when  he  sent  the  bishops  to  the  Tower.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  without  seeing 
England  again  than  stoop  to  capitulate  with  those  whom 


♦  View  of  tbe  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  The  account  given  in  this  View 
18  oonfirmod  by  a  remarkable  paper,  which  is  among  the  Naime  MSS. 
Some  of  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  England  made  a  representation 
to  James,  one  article  of  which  is  as  follows:  "They  beg  that  your  nugesty 
would  be  pleaaed  to  admit  of  the  Chancellor  of  England  into  your  Council ; 
your  enemies  take  advantage  of  his  not  being  in  it"  James's  answer  is 
evasive.  "  The  king  will  be,  on  all  occasions,  ready  to  express  the  just  value 
and  esteem  he  has  for  his  Lord  ChanoeUor." 
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bring  himself  to  make  large  oonoefisions  to  his  subjects.  It 
was,  therefore,  intimated  to  him,  kindly  and  courteously, 
but  seriously,  that  he  would  do  well  to  change  his  counsels 
and  his  counselors.  France  could  not  continue  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  sovereign  on  an  unwilling  na- 
tion. She  was  crushed  by  public  burdens.  Her  trade  and 
industry  languished.  Her  harvest  and  her  vintage  had 
failed.  The  peasantry  were  starving.  The  feint  murmurs 
of  the  provincial  Estates  began  to  be  heard.  There  was  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  most  abso- 
lute  prince  could  demand  from  those  whom  he  ruled. 
However  desirous  the  Most  Christian  King  might  be  to  up- 
hold the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion 
all  over  the  world,  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  kingdom ; 
and,  unless  a  counter-revolution  speedily  took  place  in 
England,  his  duty  to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on 
him  the  painful  necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wise  in  James  to  do, 
without  delay,  whatever  he  could  honorably  and  conscien- 
tiously do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  3rielded.  He  consented 
to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Compounders,  Charles  Earl 
of  Middleton. 

Middleton's  family  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch.  But 
he  was  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest  houses 
of  England ;  he  had  resided  long  in  England ;  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  had  been  intrusted  by  James  with  the 
lead  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  His  abilities  and 
acquirements  were  considerable ;  his  temper  was  easy  and 
generous;  his  manners  were  popular;  and  his  conduct  had 
generally  been  consistent  and  honorable.  He  had,  when 
Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  resolutely  refused  to  purchase 
the  royal  favor  by  apostasy.  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
had  been  sent  to  convert  him ;  and  the  town  had  been 
much  amused  by  the  dexterity  with  which  the  layman  baf- 
fled the  divines.  A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  made  the  approaches 
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he  ought  to  command.*  In  the  Declaration  of  April, 
1692,  the  whole  man  appears  without  disguise,  full  of  his 
own  imaginary  rights,  unable  to  understand  how  any  body 
but  himself  can  have  any  rights,  dull,  obstinate,  and  cruel. 
Another  paper  which  he  drew  up  about  the  same  time 
shows,  if  possible,  still  more  clearly,  how  little  he  had 
profited  by  a  sharp  experience.  In  that  paper  he  set  forth 
the  plan  according  to  which  he  intended  to  govern  when 
he  should  be  restored.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  one 
CJommissioner  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  majority  of  the  Great 
Officers  of  the  Household,  the  majority  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Bedchamber,  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
should  always  be  Boman  Gatholics.f 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  Compounders 
sent  from  London  letter  after  letter  filled  with  judicious 
counsel  and  earnest  supplication.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  they  demonstrated  in  the  plainest  manner  the  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  Popish  ascendency  in  a  country  where 
at  least  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  population,  and  much 
more  than  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  wealth  and  the  intelli- 
gence, were  Protestant  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they 
informed  their  master  that  the  Declaration  of  April,  1692, 
had  been  read  with  exultation  by  his  enemies  and  with 
deep  affliction  by  his  friends ;  that  it  had  been  printed  and 
circulated  by  the  usurpers ;  that  it  had  done  more  than  all 
the  libels  of  the  Whigs  to  inflame  the  nation  against  him  ; 
and  that  it  had  furnished  those  naval  officers  who  had 
promised  him  support  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  breaking 
fidth  with  him,  and  for  destroying  the  fleet  which  was  to 
have  convoyed  him  back  to  his  kingdom.  He  continued 
to  be  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  best  friends  in  En- 
gland till  those  remonstrances  began  to  be  echoed  at  Ver- 
sailles. All  the  information  which  Lewis  and  his  ministers 
were  able  to  obtain  touching  the  state  of  our  island,  satisfied 
them  that  James  would  never  be  restored  imless  he  could 

♦  A  Short  and  true  Relation  of  lntng:ue«,  1694. 

t  See  the  paper  headed  "For  my  Son  the  rrinoo  of  Wales.     1692."    It 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  James. 
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bring  himself  to  make  large  oonoessions  to  bis  subjects.  It 
was,  therefore,  intimated  to  him,  kindly  and  courteously, 
but  seriously,  that  he  would  do  well  to  change  his  counsels 
and  his  counselors.  France  could  not  continue  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  sovereign  on  an  unwilling  na- 
tion. She  was  crushed  by  public  burdens.  Her  trade  and 
industry  languished.  Her  harvest  and  her  vintage  had 
failed.  The  peasantry  were  starving.  The  feint  murmurs 
of  the  provincial  Estates  began  to  be  heard.  There  was  a 
limit  to  the  amoimt  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  most  abso- 
lute prince  could  demand  from  those  whom  he  ruled. 
However  desirous  the  Most  Christian  King  might  be  to  up* 
hold  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion 
all  over  the  world,  his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  kingdom; 
and,  unless  a  counter-revolution  speedily  took  place  in 
England,  his  duty  to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on 
him  the  painftd  necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wise  in  James  to  do, 
without  delay,  whatever  he  could  honorably  and  conscien- 
tiously do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.  He  consented 
to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Compounders,  Charles  Earl 
of  Middleton. 

Middleton's  family  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch.  But 
he  was  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest  houses 
of  England ;  he  had  resided  long  in  England ;  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  had  been  intrusted  by  James  with  the 
lead  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  His  abilities  and 
acquirements  were  considerable ;  his  temper  was  easy  and 
generous;  his  manners  were  popular;  and  his  conduct  had 
generally  been  consistent  and  honorable.  He  had,  when 
Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  resolutely  refused  to  purchase 
the  royal  favor  by  apostasy.  Eoman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
had  been  sent  to  convert  him ;  and  the  town  had  been 
much  amused  by  the  dexterity  with  which  the  layman  baf- 
fled the  divines.  A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  made  the  approaches 
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in  the  usual  fonn.  **  Your  lordsliip  believes  in  the  Trinity." 
**  Who  told  you  so  ?'*  said  Middleton.  "  Not  believe  in 
the  Trinity  F'  cried  the  priest,  in  amazement.  *'  Nay/*  said 
Middleton ;  **  prove  your  religion  to  be  true  if  you  can ; 
but  do  not  catechize  me  about  mine.'*  As  it  was  plain  that 
the  secretary  was  not  a  disputant  whom  it  was  easy  to  take 
at  an  advantage,  the  controversy  ended  almost  as  eoon  a 
it  began**  When  fortune  changed,  Middleton  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  hereditary  rnonai'chy  with  a  steadfastness  which 
was  the  more  respectable  because  he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  his  peace  with  the  new  government. 
His  sentiments  were  so  well  known  that,  when  the  kingdom 
was  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  an  invasion  and  an  insur- 
rection, he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  no 
evidence  on  which  he  could  be  contacted  of  treason  was 
discovered ;  and,  when  the  dangerous  crisis  was  past,  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  It  should  seem  indeed  that,  during  the 
three  years  w^hicb  followed  the  Revolution,  he  was  by  no 
means  an  active  plotter.  He  saw  that  a  Restoration  could 
be  effected  only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  nation  would  never  assent  to  a  Restoration  mthout 
securities  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He  there- 
fore conceived  that,  while  his  banished  master  obstinately 
refused  to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle 
to  conspire  against  the  existing  government. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  consequence  of  strong 
representations  from  Versailles,  now  invited  to  join  him  ia 
France.  The  great  body  of  Compounders  learned  with  de- 
light that  they  were  at  length  to  ho  represented  in  the 
Council  at  Saint  Germaina  by  one  of  their  favorite  leaderSb 
Some  noblemen  and  gentlemen^  who,  though  they  had  not 
approved  of  the  deposition  of  James,  had  been  so  much 
disgusted  by  hLs  perverse  and  absurd  conduct  that  they 
had  long  avoided  all  connection  with  him,  now  began  to 
ho])e  that  he  had  seen  his  error.  They  had  refused  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  Melfort;  but  they  communicated 
freely  with  Middleton.  The  new  minister  conferred  also 
with  the  four  traitors  whose  infamy  has  been  made  pre- 

•  Buroet,  I  683. 
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eminently  conspicuous  by  their  station,  their  abilities,  and 
their  great  public  services ;  with  Godolphin,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  whose  life  was  to  be  in  fftvor  with  both  the  rival 
kings  at  once,  and  to  keep,  through  all  revolutions  and 
counterrevolutions,  his  head,  his  estate,  and  a  place  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury ;  with  Shrewsbury,  who,  having  once 
in  a  fatal  moment  entangled  himself  in  criminal  and  dis- 
honorable engagements,  had  not  had  the  resolution  to  break 
through  them ;  with  Marlborough,  who  continued  to  pro- 
fess the  deepest  repentance  for  the  past  and  the  best  inten- 
tions for  the  future ;  and  with  Bussell,  who  declared  that 
he  was  still  what  he  had  been  before  the  day  of  La  Hogue, 
and  renewed  his  promise  to  do  what  Monk  had  done,  on 
condition  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  granted  to  all 
political  offenders,  and  that  the  royal  power  should  be 
placed  under  strong  constitutional  restraints. 

Before  Middleton  left  England  he  bad  collected  the  sense 
of  all  the  leading  Compounders.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was  one  expedient  which  would  reconcile  con- 
tending factions  at  home,  and  lead  to  the  speedy  pacifica- 
tion of  Europe.  This  expedient  \ras  that  James  should 
resign  the  Crown  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  bred  a  Protestant.  If,  as 
was  but  too  probable,  his  majesty  should  refuse  to  listen  to 
this  suggestion,  he  must  at  least  consent  to  put  forth  a 
Declaration  which  might  do  away  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion made  by  his  Declaration  of  the  preceding  spring.  A 
paper,  such  as  it  was  thought  expedient  that  he  should 
publish,  was  carefully  drawn  up,  and,  after  much  disous- 
sion,  approved. 

Early  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  having  been  put  in 
full  possession  of  the  views  of  the  principal  English  Jacob- 
ites, stole  across  the  Channel,  and  made  his  appearance  at 
the  court  of  James.  There  was  at  that  court  no  want  of 
slanderers  and  sneerers  whose  malignity  was  only  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  wore  a  meek  and  sanctimonious  air. 
Middleton  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  febric- 
ated  by  the  priests,  who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  already 
in  circulation.  Some  Non-compounders  too  had  written 
IV.  Z 
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fiom  London  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Presbyterian  and  a  re- 
publican. He  was,  however,  very  graciously  received, 
and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  conjointly  with  Mel- 
fort* 

It  very  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fully  resolved  never 
to  resign  the  Grown,  or  to  suffiar  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
bred  a  heretic;  and  it  long  seemed  doubtful  whether  any 
arguments  or  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  mgn  the 
Declaration  which  his  fiiends  in  England  had  prepared. 
It  was  indeed  a  document  very  different  from  any  that 
had  yet  appeared  under  his  Great  Seal.  He  was  made  to 
promise  that  he  would  grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  lus  sub- 
jects who  should  not  oppose  him  after  he  should  land  in 
the  island ;  ihat^  as  soon  as  he  was  restored,  he  would  call 
a  Parliament ;  that  he  would  confirm  all  such  lawa^  passed 
during  the  usurpation,  as  the  Houses  should  tender  to  him 
for  confirmation ;  that  he  woidd  waive  his  right  to  chim- 
ney  money ;  that  he  would  protect  and  defend  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  rights  and  privi- 
l^es ;  that  he  would  not  again  violate  the  Test  Act ;  that 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  legislature  to  define  the  extent  of 
his  dispensing  power ;  and  that  he  would  maintain  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  Ireland. 

He  struggled  long  and  hard.  He  pleaded  his  conscience. 
Could  a  son  of  the  Holy  Koman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  bind  himself  to  protect  and  defend  heiesy,  and  to 
enforce  a  law  which  excluded  true  believers  from  office  ? 
Some  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  swarmed  in  his  household, 
told  him  that  he  could  not  without  sin  give  any  such  pledge 
as  his  undutiful  subjects  demanded.  On  this  point  the 
opinion  of  Middleton,  who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of 
no  weight.  But  Middleton  found  an  ally  in  one  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy.  Melfort,  scared  by  the 
universal  hatred  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  ob- 


•  As  to  this  change  of  ministry  at  Saint  Gormains  see  tho  veiy  curioQt 
but  very  conf\iscd  narrative  in  tho  Life  of  James,  iu  498-515 ;  Bumct.  ii 
219;  Memoircs  do  Saint  Simon;  A  French  Conquest  neither  desirable  nor 
practicablo,  1693 )  and  tho  Letters  from  the  Naimo  MSS.  pnnted  by  Mac* 
phereon. 
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jeot,  and  o&aid  that  he  should  be  held  accountable,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  for  his  master's  wrongheadedness, 
submitted  the  case  to  several  eminent  Doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  These  learned  casuists  pronounced  the  Declaration 
unobjectionable  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  great 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  regarded  by  the  CW- 
lican  Church  as  a  father  scarcely  inferior  in  authority  to 
Cyprian  or  Augustin,  showed,  by  powerful  arguments, 
both  theological  and  political,  that  the  scruple  which  tor- 
mented James  was  precisely  of  that  sort  against  which  a 
much  wiser  King  had  given  a  caution  in  the  words,  "  Be 
not  righteous  overmuch."*  The  authority  of  the  French 
divines  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment The  language  held  at  Versailles  was  so  strong 
that  James  began  to  be  alarmed.  What  if  Lewis  should 
take  serious  o£Eense,  should  think  his  hospitality  ungrate- 
ftiUy  requited,  should  conclude  a  peace  with  the  usurpers, 
and  should  request  his  imfortunate  guests  to  seek  another 
asylum  ?  It  was  necessary  to  submit  On  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  1693,  the  Declaration  was  signed  and  sealed.  The 
concluding  sentence  was  a  prayer.  "  We  come  to  vindicate 
our  own  right,  and  to  establish  the  liberties  of  our  people ; 
and  may  God  give  us  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  one 
as  we  sincerely  intend  the  confirmation  of  the  other."t  The 
prayer  was  heard.  The  success  of  James  was  strictly  pro- 
portioned to  his  sincerity.  What  his  sincerity  was  we 
know  on  the  best  evidence.  Scarcely  had  he  called  on 
heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  professions,  when  he  di- 
rected Melfort  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  to  Bome 
with  such  explanations  as  might  satisfy  the  Pope.    Mel- 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  509.  Bossuet's  opinion  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  M.  Mazure's  bistoiy.  The  bishop  sums  up  his  ailments  thus ;  '*  Je  dirai 
done  Tolontiers  aux  Catholiques,  sUl  7  en  a  qui  n^approuvent  point  la  d6- 
daration  dont  il  s'agit ;  Noli  esse  Justus  multum ;  neque  plus  sapias  quam 
neoesBe  est,  ne  obstupescas."  In  the  Lite  of  James  it  is  asserted  that  the 
"Fnoch  doctors  changed  their  opinion,  and  that  Boesuet,  though  he  held 
out  longer  than  the  rest,  saw  at  last  that  he  had  been  in  error,  but  did  not 
(&ooee  formally  to  retract.  I  think  much  too  highly  of  Bossuet's  under^ 
•tending  to  believe  this. 

t  life  of  James,  iL  605. 
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fort's  letter  ends  thus :  "  After  all,  the  object  of  this  Dec- 
laration is  only  to  get  ns  back  to  England.  We  shall  fight 
the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with  much  greater  advantage  at 
Whitehall  than  at  Saint  Germains."* 

Meanwhile,  the  document  firom  which  so  much  was 
expected  had  been  dispatched  to  London.  There  it  was 
printed  at  a  secret  press  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker :  for 
there  was  among  the  Quakers  a  party,  small  in  number, 
but  zealous  and  active,  which  had  imbibed  the  politics  of 
William  Penn.f  To  circulate  such  a  work  was  a  service 
of  some  danger :  but  agents  were  foimd.  Several  persons 
were  taken  up  while  distributing  copies  in  the  streets  of 
the  city.  A  hundred  packets  were  stopped  in  one  day  at 
the  post-oflice  on  their  way  to  the  fleet  But,  after  a  short 
lime,  the  government  wisely  gave  up  the  endeavor  to 
suppress  what  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  published  the 
Declaration  at  full  length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  com- 
mentary.:( 

The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed.  The 
Declaration  altogether  foiled  to  produce  the  effect  which 
Middleton  had  anticipated.  The  truth  is  his  advice  had 
not  been  asked  till  it  mattered  not  what  advice  he  gave. 
If  James  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  in  January,  1689, 
the  throne  would  probably  not  have  been  declared  vacant 
If  he  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  when  he  was  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  would  have 
conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  he  might  possi- 
bly have  been  joined  by  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  But 
both  in  1689  and  in  1692  he  had  held  the  language  of  an 
implacable  tyrant ;  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  affect  ten- 
derness of  heart  and  reverence  for  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.    The  contrast  between  the  new  Declaration  and  the 

•  "  Kn  fin  celle  cj— j'eateDds  la  declaration — n'est  que  pour  rentrer ;  et 
I*on  peut  beauooup  mieux  disputcr  des  afiaires  des  Catholiques  a  WhTthaJI 
qa*a  Saint  Germain." — Mazure,  Appendix. 

f  Baden  to  the  States  General,  June  ^^  1693.  Four  thousand  copies, 
wet  from  the  press,  were  found  in  this  house. 

t  Baden's  Letters  to  the  States  General  of  May  and  June,  1693 ;  An  An- 
swer to  the  Late  King  James's  Dcclaratiou,  published  at  Saint  Germains; 
1693. 
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preceding  Declaration  excited,  not  without  reason,  general 
suspicion  and  contempt.  What  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  tfie  word  of  a  prince  so  unstable,  of  a  prince  who  veered 
firom  extreme  to  extreme  ?  In  1892  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  of  hundreds  of  poor  plow- 
men and  boatmen  who  had,  several  years  before,  taken 
some  rustic  liberties  with  him,  at  which  his  grandfather 
Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  had  a  hearty  laugh.  In 
1693  the  foulest  and  most  ungrateful  treasons  were  to  be 
covered  with  oblivion.  Caermarthen  expressed  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  "  I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  understand  all  this. 
Last  April  I  was  to  be  hanged.  This  April  I  am  to  have 
a  fipee  pardon.  I  can  not  imagine  what  I  have  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  deserve  such  goodness."  The  general 
opinion  was  that  a  snare  was  hidden  under  this  unwonted 
clemency,  this  unwonted  respect  for  law.  The  Declaration, 
it  was  said,  was  excellent;  and  so  was  the  Coronation 
oath.  Every  body  knew  how  King  James  had  observed 
his  Coronation  oath  ;  and  every  body  might  guess  how  he 
would  observe  his  Declaration.  While  grave  men  reasoned 
thus,  the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their  pasquin- 
ades. Some  of  the  Non-compounders,  meantime,  uttered 
indignant  murmurs.  The  king  was  in  bad  hands,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  hated  monarchy.  BKs  mercy  was 
cruelty  of  the  worst  sort.  The  general  pardon  which  he 
had  granted  to  his  enemies  was  in  truth  a  general  proscrip- 
tion of  his  friends.  Hitherto  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
usurper  had  been  under  a  restraint,  imperfect  indeed,  yet 
not  absolutely  nugatory.  They  had  known  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  might  come,  and  had  therefore  dealt  tenderly 
with  the  persecuted  adherents  of  the  rightful  king.  That 
restraint  his  majesty  had  now  taken  away.  He  had  told 
Holt  and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land  in  England,  they 
might  hang  royalists  without  the  smallest  fear  of  being 
called  to  account,* 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration  read  with 
so  much  disgust  and  indignation  as  by  the  native  aristoc- 

*  James,  ii.  514.    I  am  uDwilliDg  to  believe  that  Ken  was  among  thoee 
who  blamed  the  Declaration  of  1693  as  too  mercifbL 
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racy  of  IreJaad.  This  then  was  the  reward  of  theii  loyalty. 
This  was  the  faith  of  kings.  When  England  had  cast 
James  out,  when  Scotland  had  rejected  him,  the  Irish  had 
still  been  true  to  him ;  and  he  had,  in  retum,  solemnly 
given  his  sanction  to  a  law  which  r^tored  to  them  an  im- 
mense domain  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled.  Noth- 
ing that  had  happened  since  that  time  had  dtminiBhed 
their  claim  to  hia  &yot.  They  had  defended  hia  eauea  to 
the  last :  they  had  fought  for  him  long  after  he  had  de- 
serted them:  many  of  them,  when  unable  to  contend 
longer  against  superior  force,  had  followed  him  into  ban- 
ishment  j  and  now  it  appeared  that  he  was  desirous  to 
make  peace  with  hia  deadliest  enemies  at  the  expense  of 
r  his  most  faithful  friends*    There  was  much  discontent  in 

r  the   IriBh  regiments  which  were  dispersed  through  ^o 

Netherlands  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
Even  the  Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  O's  and  Macs 
were  in  the  right,  and  asked  triumphantly  whether  a  prince 
who  had  broken  his  word  to  his  devoted  servants  could  be 
expected  to  keep  it  to  his  foes  ?* 

*  Among  the  NmmG  Papers  U  a  lett4^r  8ent  oxi  thii  oecaamii  I>y  Middle- 
lan  to  Mucarthj,  who  was  theo  Bemng  in  Gennauj,  Middl<^tou  trka  Id 
toothe  Macsarthj  mnd  to  induco  Maearthj  to  ioothe  others,  Nothmg  ib€i» 
diskigieiiuoua  waa  fiTer  written  by  &  mtmster  of  Mate,  **  The  king;*'  iajt 
tho  aecrctary,  '■  promiscss  in  the  albresiud  DcdaratioQ  to  rcatore  th©  Settles 
meat,  but,  at  the  same  tunc,  dedarea  that  he  will  recompense  aU  thoee  who 
mnj  flulTer  h/  it  hy  giving  thetn  univalents.'*  Ko\r  James  did  not  <iedUr« 
that  h©  would  itjcoropeaao  any  bodj,  but  mcjielj'  thut  ho  would  odTiao  witfa 
Ilia  FarhEmcnt  on  tbo  subject  He  did  not  d^are  that  ha  would  evea  ad- 
vise with  bia  PartiamoDi  about  rccompenaiug  oil  who  might  sufer,  but 
iii(M*^]y  About  recompenaitig  such  as  had  followed  him  to  tho  laM.  FiaaOjv 
he  said  Dothmg  about  oquivoleuta  Indeed  the  notioti  of  giviDg  an  ctjnira- 
J^Dt  to  every  body  who  fiuff^ped  bj  the  Act  of  SettkmeDt,  m  other  wonia, 
ol  giving  on  equivalent  Jbr  the  fee  simple  of  half  the  eoU  of  Ireland,  ww 
obviotmly  absurd.  Middieton'a  letter  will  be  found  in  Macpheraoti'a  cttUec^ 
tjon.  1  wiJl  givo  a  lampte  of  the  languago  held  by  the  Whigs  on  thia  wca- 
won.  "Th©  Roman  Catholli^  of  Treland,"  my^  one  writer,  *'ailbo«gli  m 
point  of  interest  and  professioti  diflerent  from  us,  yet,  to  do  them  right,  hato 
desenred  well  from  the  kte  kmg,  t^iough  ill  from  us ;  and  for  the  Uie  king 
to  leave  them  and  exclude  them  m  such  an  ta^taiiee  ofunoomEnon  iugnuitude 
that  Protestants  bars  no  reasou  to  iiaod  by  a  prince  that  detens  his  own 
party,  aod  a  people  that  have  heea  laithful  to  htm  and  fats  intere^ia  to  ibo 
very  last."— A  Short  and  Trut  Betatian  of  tho  Iniriguea,  ©Ic^  1694. 
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Wbile  the  Dedantioii  iras  the  sabject  of  general  con- 
venatioii  in  England,  militarj  operations  recommenced  on 
the  CScmtinent.  The  preparations  of  France  had  been  such 
as  amazed  even  those  who  estimated  most  highly  her  re- 
aooioes  and  the  abilities  of  her  rolers.  Both  her  agricul- 
tnie  and  her  oommeroe  were  suffering.  The  yinejards  of 
BuTgnndj,  the  interminable  corn-fields  of  the  Beauce,  had 
failed  t»  yield  their  increase :  the  looms  of  Lyons  were 
silent ;  and  the  merchant-ships  were  rotting  in  the  harbor 
of  Marseilles.  Yet  the  monarchy  presented  to  its  nimier- 
oos  enemies  a  firont  more  haughty  and  more  menacing 
than  ever.  Lewis  had  determined  not  to  make  any  ad- 
vance toward  a  reconciliation  with  the  new  government  of 
England  till  the  #hole  strength  of  his  realm  had  been  put 
forth  in  one  more  effort  A  mighty  effort  in  truth  it  was, 
but  too  exhausting  to  be  repeated.  He  made  an  immense 
display  of  force  at  once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps, 
on  the  Bhine  and  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which 
could  excite  the  martial  ardor  of  a  nation  eminently  high- 
spirited,  he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  he  left  his  palace  for 
the  camp,  a  new  military  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed  it 
under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron. 
The  new  cross  of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches  before 
Mens  and  Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of  Fleurus  and  Stein- 
kirk  ;  and  the  sight  raised  a  generous  emulation  among 
those  who  had  still  to  win  an  honorable  fame  in  orms.^ 

In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  order  began  to 
exist^  Middleton  visited  Versailles.  A  letter  in  which  he 
gave  his  friends  in  England  an  account  of  his  visit  has 
come  down  to  us.t  He  was  presented  to  Lewis,  was  most 
kindly  received,  and  was  overpowered  by  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  Court — so  Middle- 
ton  wrote — ^its  master  was  the  greatest.    Tho  splendor  of 

*  The  edict  of  creation  was  registered  by  tho  ParliamcDt  of  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1693. 

t  Tlie  letter  is  dated  tho  19th  of  April,  1698.  It  is  among  tho  Naime 
KS&,  and  was  printed  by  Macpherson. 
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the  great  king's  personal  merit  threw  even  the  eplendor  of 
his  fortunes  into  the  shade.  The  langoage  whioh  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  held  about  En^h  politics  was, 
on  the  whole,  highly  satisfiEUStory.  Yet  in  one  thing  this 
aooomplished  prince  and  his  able  and  experienoed  minis- 
ten  were  strangely  mistaken.  They  were  all  poesesaed 
with  the  absurd  notion  that  the  Prince  of  Orai^  was  a 
great  man.  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  undeceiTethem; 
but  they  were  under  an  inourable  delusion.  They  saw 
through  a  magnifying-glass  of  such  power  that  the  leech 
appeared  to  them  a  leviathan.  It  ought  to  have  occurred 
to  Middleton  that  possibly  the  delusion  might  be  in  his 
own  vision  and  not  in  theirs.  Lewis,  and  the  counselors 
who  surrounded  him,  were  &r  indeed  firoJb  loving  William. 
But  they  did  not  hate  him  with  that  mad  hatred  which 
raged  in  the  breasts  of  his  English  enemies.  Middleton 
was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the  Jacobites. 
Yet  even  Middleton's  judgment  was  so  much  darkened  bj 
malice  that,  on  this  subject,  he  talked  nonsense  unworthy 
of  his  capacity.  He,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  could  see 
in  the  usurper  nothing  but  what  was  odious  and  contempt- 
ible, the  heart  of  a  fiend,  the  understanding  and  manners 
of  a  stupid,  brutal,  Dutch  boor,  who  generally  observed  a 
sulky  silence,  and,  when  forced  to  speak,  gave  short  testy 
answers  in  bad  English.  The  French  statesmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  judged  of  William's  faculties  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he  had,  during  twenty 
years,  conducted  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  and  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  ever  since  1673,  been  playing 
against  themselves  a  most  complicated  game  of  mixed 
chance  and  skill  for  an  immense  stake  :  they  were  proud, 
and  with  reason,  of  their  own  dexterity  at  that  game ;  yet 
they  were  conscious  that  in  him  they  had  found  more  than 
their  match.  At  the  commencement  of  the  long  contest 
every  advantage  had  been  on  their  side.  They  had  at 
their  absolute  command  all  the  resources  of  the  greatest 
kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  he  was  merely  the  servant  of  a 
commonwealth,  of  which  the  whole  territory  was  inferior 
in  extent  to  Normandy  or  Guienne.    A  succession  of 
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generals  and  diplomatists  of  eminent  ability  liad  been  op- 
posed to  him.  A  powerful  faction  in  his  native  country 
bad  pertinaciously  crossed  his  designs.  He  had  under- 
gone  defeats  in  the  field  and  defeats  in  the  senate :  but  his 
wisdom  and  firmness  had  turned  defeats  into  victories. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done  to  keep  him  down, 
his  influence  and  fame  had  been  almost  constantiy  rising 
and  spreading.  The  most  important  and  arduous  enter- 
prise in  the  history  of  modem  Europe  had  been  planned 
and  conducted  to  a  prosperous  termination  by  him  alone. 
The  most  extensive  coalition  that  the  world  had  seen  for 
ages  had  been  formed  by  him,  and  woxdd  be  instantiy  dis- 
solved if  his  superintending  care  were  withdrawn.  He 
had  gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a  third  by 
conquest ;  and  he  was  still  maintaining  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  three  in  spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
foes.  That  these  things  had  been  effected  by  a  poor  crea- 
ture, a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an  asser- 
tion which  might  easily  find  credence  among  the  non- 
juring  parsons  who  congregated  at  Sam's  Coffee-house,  but 
which  moved  the  laughter  of  tiie  veteran  politicians  of 
Versailles. 

While  Middleton  was  in  vain  trying  to  convince  the 
French  that  William  was  a  greatiy  overrated  man,  Wil- 
liam, who  did  fall  justice  to  Middleton's  merit,  felt  much 
uneaaness  on  learning  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germams 
had  called  in  the  help  of  so  able  a  counselor.^  But  this 
was  only  one  of  a  thousand  causes  of  anxiety  which,  dunng 
that  spring  pressed  on  the  King's  mind.  He  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  imploring  his  aUies 
to  be  early  in  the  field,  rousing  the  sluggish,  haggling  with 
the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels,  adjusting  points  of  prece- 
dence. He  had  to  prevail  on  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  to 
send  timely  succors  to  Piedmont.  He  had  to  keep  a  vigi- 
lant eye  on  those  northern  potentates  who  were  trying  to 

*  n  ne  me  plait  nullcmont  quo  M.  Middleton  est  all6  en  France.  Ce  n'est 
pas  iin  hommo  qui  voudroit  fairo  un  tcl  pas  sans  quelque  chose  d'importance, 
el  do  bien  concorte,  sur  quoy  j*ay  fait  beaucoup  de  reflections  que  je  reserve 
k  vous  dire  i  vostre  heurouso  arrivoe." — William  to  Portland  from  Loo,  April 
}{,  1693. 
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form  a  third  party  in  Europe.  He  had  to  act  as  tntor  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  liege,  a  matter  which  the  authori* 
ties  of  Liege  coolly  declared  to  be  not  at  all  their  bnsineaB^ 
but  the  business  of  England  and  Holland.  He  had  to  pie- 
yent  the  House  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  from  going  to 
blows  with  the  House  of  Brunswick  Limenbuig:  he  had 
to  accommodate  a  dispute  between  the  Prince  of  Baden 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  each  of  whom  wished  to  be  aft 
the  head  of  an  army  on  the  Bhine ;  and  he  had  to  manage 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  omitted  to  furnish  his  own 
contingents,  and  yet  wanted  to  command  the  contingents 
furnished  by  other  princes.* 

And  now  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  On  the  eight- 
eenth of  May,  Lewis  left  Versailles:  early  in  June  he  was 
under  the  walls  of  Namur.  The  princesses,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  held  their  court  within  the  fortress.  Ho 
took  under  his  immediate  command  the  army  of  Boufflers, 
which  was  encamped  at  Gembloux.  Little  more  than  a 
mile  off  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg.  The  force  collected 
in  that  neighborhood  under  the  French  lilies,  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
Lewis  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  repeat 
in  1693  the  stratagem  by  which  Mons  had  been  taken  in 
1691,  and  Namur  in  1692 ;  and  he  had  determined  that 
either  Liege  or  Brujssels  should  be  his  prey.  But  William 
had  this  year  been  able  to  assemble  a  good  force,  inferior, 
indeed  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him,  but  still  formid- 
able. With  this  force  he  took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on 
the  road  between  the  two  threatened  cities,  and  watched 
every  movement  of  the  enemy. 

Le^vl8  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it  would  not  bo 
possible  for  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  so  safely  and  so  easily 
as  in  the  two  precedmg  years — ^to  sit  down  before  a  great 
town,  to  enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive  the 
keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  risk  greater  than 

*  The  best  account  of  William*a  labors  and  anxieties  at  this  ttmo  is  con* 
tained  in  his  letten  to  Ueinsius — particularlj  iu  the  letters  of  Maj  I,  9,  and 
30,  1693. 
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that  of  a  stag-hunt  at  FontainebleatL  Before  he  could  laj 
siege  either  to  liege  or  to  Brussels  he  must  fight  and  win  a 
battle.  The  chances  were  indeed  greatly  in  his  favor :  for 
his  army  was  more  numerous,  better  officered  and  better 
disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies.  Luxemburg  strongly 
advised  him  to  march  against  William.  The  aristocracy 
of  France  anticipated  with  intrepid  gayety,  a  bloody  but  a 
glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large  distribution  of  the  crosses 
of  the  new  order.  William  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of 
his  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful 
fortitude.*  Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  announced  his 
intention  to  return  immediately  to  Versailles,  and  to  send 
the  Dauphin  and  Boufflers,  witji  part  of  the  army  which 
was  assembled  near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges,  who 
commanded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxembui^  was  thunder- 
struck. He  expostulated  boldly  and  earnestly.  •  Never,  he 
said,  was  such  an  opportunity  thrown  away.  If  his  Maj- 
esty would  march  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  victory 
was  almost  certain.  Could  any  advantage  which  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  on  the  Bhine  be  set  against  the  advan- 
tage of  a  victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  Brabant  over  the 
principal  army  and  the  principal  captain  of  the  coalition  ? 
The  marshal  reasoned :  be  implored :  he  went  on  his  knees: 
but  in  vain;  and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  the 
deepest  dejection.  Lewis  left  the  camp  a  week  after  he 
had  joined  it,  and  never  afterward  made  war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his  army.  All 
the  awe  which  he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his  old  gene- 
rals from  grumbling  and  looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles 
from  venting  their  spleen,  sometimes  in  curses  and  some- 
times in  sarcasms,  and  even  his  common  soldiers  from 
holding  irreverent  language  round  their  watch-fires.  His 
enemies  rejoiced  with  vindictive  and  insulting  joy.  Was 
it  not  strange,  they  asked,  that  this  great  prince  should 
have  gone  in  state  to  the  theater  of  war,  and  then  in  a 

♦  He  speaks  very  despondingly  in  his  letter  to  Heinsius  of  the  30th  of 
May.  Saint  Simou  says :  •*  On  a  bu  depuis  le  Prince  d'Orange  6cnnt  phi- 
sieura  fois  an  prince  de  Vaudmont,  son  ami  intime,  qu'il  6tait  perdu  et  qu'il 
n*y  ayait  que  par  un  miracle  qu'il  piit  ^happer.** 
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week  have  gone  in  the  same  state  back  again?  WmjI, 
neoessary  that  all  that  vast  retinae,  prineesaeai  damea  of 
honor  and  tiiewomen,  equerries  and  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber,  cooks,  confectioners  and  musicians,  long  trains 
of  wagons,  droves  of  led  horses  and  sumpter  moks^  piles 
of  plate,  bales  of  tapestry,  should  trayel  four  hnndred 
nules  merely  in  order  that  the  Most  Christian  King  might 
look  at  his  soldieis  and  then  return  7  The  ignomimooa 
truth  was  too  evident  to  be  concealed.  He  had  gone  to 
the  Netherlands  in  the  hope  that  he  might  again  be  aUa 
to  snatch  some  military  glory  without  any  hazard  to  his 
person,  and  had  hasten^  back  rather  than  expose  himself 
to  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field.*  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  had  shown  the  same 
kind  of  prudence.  Seventeen  years  before  he  had  been 
opposed  under  the  walls  of  Bouchain  to  the  same  antag* 
onist  William,  with  the  ardor  of  a  very  young  com* 
mander,  had  most  imprudently  offered  battle.  The  opinion 
of  the  ablest  generals  was  that^  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity, the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  a  day.  The 
French  army  had  eagerly  asked  to  bo  led  to  the  onset 
The  king  had  called  his  lieutenants  round  him  and  had 
collected  their  opinions.  Some  courtly  officers  to  whom  a 
hint  of  his  wishes  had  been  dexterously  conveyed  had, 
blushing  and  stammering  with  shame,  voted  against  fight- 
ing. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  bold  and  honest  men, 
who  prized  his  honor  more  than  his  life,  had  proved  to 
him  that,  on  all  the  principles  of  the  military  art,  he  ought 
to  accept  the  challenge  rashly  given  by  the  enemy.  His 
majesty  had  gravely  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  public  duty,  obey  the  impetuous 
movement  of  his  blood,  had  turned  his  rein,  and  had 
gallopd  back  to  his  quarters.!  Was  it  not  frightful 
to  think  what  rivers  of  the  best  blood  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  Germany,  and  of  England,  had  flowed,'  and  were  des- 
tined still  to  flow,  for  the  gratification  of  a  man  who  wanted 
the  vulgar  courage  which  was  found  in  the  meanest  of  the 

♦  Saint  Simon ;  Monthly  Mercury,  Juno,  1693 ;  Bumct,  ii.  III. 
f  Mcmoircs  do  Saint  Simon;  Buroet,  i.  40<L 
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irandrdds  of  thousands  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  vain- 
glorious  ambitioD  ? 

Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had  been 
weakened  bj  the  departure  of  the  forces  commanded  hj 
the  Dauphm  and  Boufflers,  and  though  the  allied  army 
was  daily  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops, 
Luxemburg  still  had  a  superiority  of  force;  and  that 
superiority  he  increased  by  an  adroit  stratagem.  He 
marched  toward  Liege,  and  made  as  if  he  were  about  to 
form  the  siege  of  that  city.  William  was  uneasy,  and  the 
more  uneasy  because  he  knew  that  there  was  a  French 
party  among  the  inhabitants.  He  quitted  his  position 
near  Louvain,  advanced  to  Nether  Hespen,  and  encamped 
there  with  the  river  Gette  in  his  rear.  On  his  march  he 
learned  that  Huy  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French.  The 
news  increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  determined 
him  to  send  thither  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe  malcon- 
tents within  the  city,  and  to  repel  any  attack  firom  without* 
This  was  exactly  what  Luxemburg  had  expected  and  de- 
sired. His  feint  had  served  its  purpose.  He  turned  his 
back  on  the  fortress  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  his 
object,  and  hastened  toward  the  Gette.  William,  who 
had  detached  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  who 
had  but  fifty  thousand  left  in  his  camp,  was  alarmed  by 
learning  from  his  scouts,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  that 
the  French  general,  with  near  eighty  thousand,  was  close 
at  hand. 

It  was  still  in  the  king's  power,  by  a  hasty  retreat,  to 
put  the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Gette,  which  had 
lately  been  swollen  by  rains,  between  his  army  and  the 
enemy.  But  the  site  which  he  occupied  was  strong ;  and 
it  could  easily  be  made  still  stronger.  He  set  all  his  troops 
to  work.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds  thrown  up,  palisades 
fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a  few  hours  the  ground  wore  a 
new  aspect;  and  the  king  trusted  that  he  should  be  able 
to  repel  the  attack  of  a  force  greatly  outnumbering  his 
own.  Nor  was  it  without  much  appearance  of  reason  that 
he  felt  this  confidence.  When  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
*  William  to  HeinsiuBi  July  ^,  1698. 
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teenth  of  July  broke^  the  bravest  men  of  Lewis^  anny 
looked  gravely  and  anxiously  on  the  fortreBB  which  had 
suddenly  sprung  up  to  arrest  their  progress.  TfaeallieB 
were  protected  by  a  breastwork.  Here  and  there  along 
the  intrenchments  were  formed  little  redoubts  and  half 
moons.  A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed  along 
the  ramparts.  On  the  left  flank,  the  village  of  Bomadorff 
rose  dose  to  the  little  stream  of  Landen,  from  which  the 
English  have  named  the  disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was 
the  village  of  Neerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  tibsr  the 
fiishion  of  the  Low  Ciountries,  surrounded  by  moats  and 
fences;  and,  within  these  inclosures,  the  little  plots  of 
ground  occupied  by  different  fiunilies  were  separated  by 
mud  walls  five  feet  in  height  and  a  foot  in  thickness.  All 
these  barricades  William  had  repaired  and  strengthened. 
Saint  Simon,  who,  after  the  battle  surveyed  the  ground, 
could  hardly,  he  tells  us,  believe  that  defenses  so  extens- 
ive and  so  formidable  could  have  been  created  with  such 
rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try  whether 
even  this  position  could  be  maintained  against  the  supe- 
rior numbers  and  the  impetuous  valor  of  his  soldiers. 
Soon  after  sunrise  the  roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  be 
heard.  William's  batteries  did  much  execution  before  the 
French  artillery  could  be  so  placed  as  to  return  the  fire. 
It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  close  fighting  began.  The 
village  of  Neerwinden  was  regarded  by  both  commanders 
as  the  point  on  which  every  thing  depended.  There  an 
attack  was  made  by  the  French  left  wing,  commanded  by 
Montchevreuil,  a  veteran  officer  of  high  reputation;  and  by 
Berwick,  who,  though  young,  was  fast  rising  to  a  high 
place  among  the  captains  of  his  time.  Berwick  led  the 
onset,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  village,  but  was  soon 
driven  out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His  followers 
fled  or  perished :  he,  while  trying  to  rally  them,  and  curs- 
ing them  for  not  doing  their  duty  better,  was  surrounded 
by  foes.  He  concealed  his  white  cockade,  and  hoped  to 
bo  able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue,  to  pass  himself 
off  as  an  officer  of  the  English  army.     But  his  lace  was 
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xeoognized  hy  one  of  his  mother's  brothers,  Gborge 
Churchill,  who  held  on  that  day  the  command  of  a  brigade. 
A  hurried  embrace  was  exdianged  between  the  kinsmen; 
and  the  uncle  conducted  the  nephew  to  William,  who,  as 
long  as  every  thing  seemed  to  be  going  well,  remained  in 
the  rear.  The  meeting  of  the  king  and  the  captive,  united 
by  such  close  domestic  ties,  and  divided  by  such  inexpi- 
able injuries,  was  a  strange  sight  Both  behaved  as  became 
them.  William  uncovered,  and  addressed  to  his  prisoner 
a  few  words  of  courteous  greeting.  Berwick's  only  reply 
was  a  solemn  bow.  The  king  put  on  his  hat :  the  duke 
put  on  his  hat ;  and  the  cousins  parted  forever. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in  confu- 
sion out  of  Neerwinden,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  division 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came 
gallantly  back  to  the  attack.  William,  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  post,  gave  orders  that  troops  should 
move  thither  fix)m  other  parts  of  his  line.  This  second 
conflict  was  long  and  bloody.  The  assailants  again  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  village.  They  were  again  driven  out 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  showed  little  inclination  to 
return  to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  allied  army.  Again  and  again  Luxem- 
burg brought  up  his  troops  within  pistol-shot  of  the  breast- 
work :  but  he  could  bring  them  no  nearer.  Again  and 
again  they  recoiled  fix)m  the  heavy  fire  which  was  poured 
on  their  front  and  on  their  flanks.  It  seemed  that  all  was 
over.  Luxemburg  retired  to  a  spot  which  was  out  of  gun- 
shot, and  summoned  a  few  of  his  chief  officers  to  a  con- 
sultation. They  talked  together  during  some  time;  and 
their  animated  gestures  were  observed  with  deep  interest 
by  all  who  were  within  sight. 

At  length  Luxemburg  formed  his  decision.  A  last  at- 
tempt must  be  made  to  carry  Neerwinden ;  and  the  invinc- 
ible household  troops,  the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk,  must 
lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
their  long  and  terrible  renown.    A  third  time  Neerwinden 
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was  taken.  A  third  time  WiUiam  tried  to  retake  it.  At 
the  head  of  some  English  raiments  he  chaxged  the  guards 
of  Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  warrior,  that  &r-&med  band  gave  way.* 
It  was  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Luxemboi^  of 
the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that 
the  broken  ranks  were  rallied.  But  by  this  time  the  cen- 
ter and  left  of  the  allied  army  had  been  so  much  thinned 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  conflict  at  Keerwinden 
that  the  intrenohments  could  no  longer  be  defended  on 
other  points.  A  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon  the  whole 
line  gave  way.  All  was  havoc  and  confusion.  Solmes 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell,  still  alive,  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  English  soldiers^  to  whom  his 
name  was  hateful,  accused  him  of  having  in  his  sufferings 
shown  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  a  soldier.  The  Duke 
of  Ormond  was  struck  down  in  the  press;  and  in  another 
moment  he  would  have  been  a  corpse,  had  not  a  rich  dia- 
mond on  his  finger  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  French 
guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner  of  such  a  jewel 
would  be  a  valuable  prisoner.  The  Duke's  life  was  saved; 
and  he  was  speedily  exchanged  for  Berwick.  Ruvigny, 
animated  by  the  true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country  which 
had  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle.  Those  into  whose  hands  ho  had  fiJlen  knew  him 
well,  and  know  that,  if  they  carried  him  to  their  camp,  his 
head  would  pay  for  that  treason  to  which  persecution  had 
driven  him.  With  admirable  generosity  they  pretended 
not  to  recognize  him,  and  sulfered  him  to  make  his  escape 
in  the  tumult. 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  whole 
greatness  of  William's  character  appeared.  Amid  the 
rout  and  uproar,  while  arms  and  standards  were  flung 
away,  while  multitudes  of  fugitives  were  choking  up  the 
bridges  and  fords  of  the  Gette  or  perishing  in  its  waters, 

^  •  Saint  Simon's  words  are  remarkablo.  " Leur  cayalerio,"  ho  saja.  "y  fit 
d'abord  pUer  dcs  troupes  d'elite  jusqu'alora  invincibles."  Ho  adds,  "Lw 
gardes  du  Prince  d'Orange,  ccux  de  M.  do  Vaudemont,  et  deux  Hirimens 
Anglais  en  euront  lliomiciir/' 
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the  Jaxkg,  haying,  directed  Talmash  to  superintend  the  re- 
treaty  put  bimself  at  the  head  of  a  few  brave  regiments, 
and  bjr  desperate  efforts  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enem j. 
His  niak  was  greater  than  that  which  others  ran.  For  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  encumber  his  feeble  fiame 
with  a  cuirass,  or  to  hide  the  ensigns  of  the  garter.  He 
thought  his  star  a  good  rallying  point  for  his  own  troops, 
and  only  smiled  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  good  mark 
for  the  enemy.  Many  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left.  Two  led  horses,  which  in  the  field  always  closely 
followed  his  person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon  shots. 
One  musket-ball  passed  through  the  curls  of  his  wig, 
another  through  his  coat :  a  third  bruised  his  side  and  tore 
his  blue  ribbon  to  tatters.  Many  years  later  gray-headed 
old  p^isioners  who  crept  about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of 
CShelBea  Hospital  used  to  relate  how  he  charged  at  the  head 
of  Gbdway's  horse,  how  he  dismounted  four  times  to  put 
heart  into  the  infiintry,  how  he  rallied  one  corps  which 
seemed  to  be  shrinking:  '^That  is  not  the  way  to  fight, 
gentlemen.  You  must  stand  close  up  to  them.  Thus,  gen- 
tlemen, thus."  .  *^  You  might  haye;  seen  him,"  an  eye-wit- 
ness wrote,  on\f  four  days  after  the  battle,  '^  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  throwing  himself  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  one  time,  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen  at  the  head 
of  two  English  regiments,  and  that  he  fought  seven  with 
these  two  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  driving  them  before 
him  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thanks  be  to  God  that 
preserved  him."  The  enemy  pressed  on  him  so  close  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at  length  made  his  way  over 
the  Gtette.  A  small  body  of  brave  men,  who  shared  his 
peril  to  the  last,  could  hardly  keep  off  the  pursuers  as  he 
eroBsed  the  bridga* 

*  Bewick;  Saint  Simon;  Burnet,  L  112,  113;  Feaqnidres;  London  Ga- 
»tt«^  July  27,  31,  August  3,  1693;  French  Official  Relation ;  Relation  sent 
1^  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  their  High  Mightinefises,  Auguat  2.  1693; 
Bztraot  of  a  Letter  from  the  A^utant  of  the  King  of  England's  Dragoon 
GosnH  Aijgust  1 ;  Dykvelt's  Letter  to  the  States  General,  dated  July  SO, 
at  noon.  The  last  four  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of 
Jidy  a&d  August,  1693.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Last  Campaign  in  the 
Spuiish  Netherlands  by  Edward  D'Auvergne,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
IV.  2  A 
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Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the  progreaa  of 
dvilizatioa  has  produced  in  the  art  of  war  more  ttrikinglj 
illustrated  than  on  that  day.  Ajax  beating  down  the  ^bo- 
jan  leader  with  a  rock  which  two  ordinary  men  could 
scarcely  lift,  Horatins  defending  the  bridge  against  an  axroy, 
J3ichard  the  lion-hearted  spurring  along  the  whole  Sanoen 
line  without  finding  an  enemy  to  stand  his  aasaol^  Bobert 
Bruce  crushing  with  one  blow  the  helmet  and  bead  of  Sir 
Henry  Bohun  in  sight  of  the  whole  array  of  England  and 
Scotland,  such  are  the  heroes  of  a  dark  age.  la  such  an 
age  bodily  vigor  is  the  most  indispensable  qualification  of 
a  warrior.  At  Landen  two  poor  sickly  beings^  who^  in  a 
rude  state  of  society,  would  have  been  regarded  as  too 
puny  to  bear  any  part  in  combats,  were  the  souls  of  two 
great  armies.  Li  some  heathen  countries  they  would  have 
been  exposed  while  in&nts.  In  Christendom  they  would, 
9ix  hundred  years  earlier,  have  been  sent  to  some  quiet 
cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fSedlen  on  a  time  when  men  had 
discovered  that  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  fiur  inferior 
in  value  to  the  strength  of  the  mind.  It  is  probable  that, 
among  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  who  were 
marshaled  round  Neerwinden  imder  all  the  standards  of 
Western  Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunch- 
backed dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  onset  of  France, 
and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  alow  retreat 
of  England. 

The  French  were  victorious :  but  they  had  bought  their 
victory  dear.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops 
of  I^wis  had  fidlen.  Neerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at 
which  the  oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast.  The  streets  were 
piled  breast  high  with  corpses.  Among  the  slain  were 
some  great  lords,  and  some  renowned  warriors.  Mont-  ] 
chevreuil  was  there,  and  the  mutilated  trunk  of  the  Duke  ' 
of  Uzes,  first  in  order  of  precedence  among  the  whole       ' 

mond,  1693.    The  French  did  josUoo  to  WiUiam.    "  Le  Prince  dK)range,'»  ' 
Badne  wrote  to  BoUeau,  "ponsa  dtre  pria,  apr6s  avoir  fait  des  menreillea.** 

See  alao  the  glowing  description  of  Sterne,  who,  no  doub^  had  manj  timea  | 

heard  the  battle  fought  over  bj  old  soldiers.    It  was  on  this  occaaion  that  i 

Corporal  Trim  was  left  wounded  on  the  field,  and  was  nursed  bj  the  Be-  ' 
guine. 

I 

I 
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aristocracy  of  France.  Thence,  too,  Saisfleld  was  l)ome 
desperately  wounded  to  a  pallet  from  winch  he  never  rose 
again.  The  Court  of  Saint  Oermains  had  conferred  on 
hun  the  empty  title  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan :  but  history 
knows  him  by  the  name  which  is  still  dear  to  the  most 
unfortunate  of  nations.  The  region,  renowned  in  history 
as  the  battle-field,  during  many  ages,  of  the  most  warlike 
nations  of  Europe,  has  seen  only  two  more  terrible  days, 
the  day  of  Malplaquet,  and  the  day  of  Waterloo.  During 
many  months  the  ground  was  strewn  with  skulld  and 
bones  of  men  and  horses,  and  with  fragments  of  hats  and 
shoes,  saddles  and  holsters.  The  next  summer,  the  soil 
fertilized  by  twenty  thousand  corpses,  broke  forth  into 
millions  of  poppies.  The  traveler  who,  on  the  road  from 
Saint  Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet  of  rich  scar^ 
let  spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwinden,  could  hardly 
help  fancying  that  the  figurative  prediction  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  was  literally  accomplished,  that  the  earth  was  dis- 
closing her  blood,  and  refusing  to  cover  the  slain  * 

There  was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  was  still  high  in 
the  heaven  when  William  crossed  the  Gette.  The  con- 
querors were  so  much  exhausted  by  marching  and  fight- 
ing that  they  could  scarcely  move;  and  the  horses  were 
in  even  worse  condition  than  the  men.  Their  general 
thought  it  necessary  to  allow  some  time  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment The  French  nobles  imloaded  their  sumpter- 
horses,  supped  gayly,  and  pledged  one  another  in  Cham- 
pagne amid  the  heaps  of  dead ;  and,  when  night  fell,  whole 
brigades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep  in  their  ranks  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  inactivity  of  Luxemburg  did  not  es- 
cape censure.  None  could  deny  that  he  had  in  the  action 
shown  great  skill  and  energy.  But  some  complained  that 
he  wanted  patience  and  perseverance.  Others  whispered 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  bring  to  an  end  a  war  which  made 
him  necessary  to  a  court  where  he  had  never,  in  time  of 
peace,  found  favor,  or  even  justice.f    Lewis,  who  on  this 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Perth  to  his  sister,  June  11, 1694. 
f  Saint  Simon  mentions  the  reflections  thrown  on  the  marshaL    Feuquidrei^ 
a  very  good  judge,  tells  us  that  Luxemburg  was  unjustly  blamed,  and  that 
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oooaffion  was  i^oilii^  not  altogether  firee  firom  tome  emo* 
tioDs  of  jealotuajr,  oonferiTedy  it  was  reportedi  to  miiig^ 
iriih  the  praise  whiob  he  bestowed  on  his  lieutenant^  Uame^ 
which,  though  delicately  ezpraned,  was  perfeodj  intelli- 
gible. "In  the  batfle,"  he  said,  ''the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
buig  behared  like  Gond^  and  sinoe  the  batde  the  Prinoe 
of  Orange  has  behared  like  Turenne." 

In  truth,  the  ability  and  vigor  with  which  William  re- 
paired his  terrible  defeat  mi^t  well  excite  admiration. 
"  In  one  respect"  said  the  Admiral  Ooligni,  ^  I  may  claim 
jBuperioritjr  over  Alexander,  over  Sdpio,  over  Csaear. 
They  Uron  great  battles,  it  is  true.  I  have  lost  four  great 
battles,  and  yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more  formidable 
firont  than  ever."  The  blood  of  Ck>ligni  ran  in  the  veins 
of  William,  and  with  the  blood  had  descended  the  uncon- 
«[uerable  spirit  which  cotdd  derive  fix>m  fidlure  as  much 
gbiy  as  happier  comrnandem  owed  to  success.  The  defeat 
of  Landen  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow.  The  king  had  a 
few  days  of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Luxemburg  pushed  on,  all 
was  lost  Louvain  must  fall,  and  Mechlin,  and  Nieuport^ 
and  Ostend.  The  Batavian  frontier  would  be  in  danger. 
The  cry  for  peace  throughout  Holland  might  be  such  as 
neither  States-General  nor  Stadtholder  would  be  able  to 
resist.*  But  there  was  delay,  and  a  very  short  delay  was 
enough  for  William.  From  the  field  of  battle  he  made 
his  way  through  the  multitude  of  fugitives  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Louvain,  and  there  began  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered forces.  His  character  is  not  lowered  by  the  anxiety 
which,  at  that  moment,  the  most  disastrous  of  his  life,  he 
felt  for  the  two  persons  who  were  dearest  to  him.  As  soon 
as  he  was  safe,  he  wrote  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety .f 
In  the  confusion  of  the  flight  Le  had  lost  sight  of  Portland, 

the  French  ormj  was  really  too  much  crippled  by  its  losses  to  improTc  the 
▼Ictoiy. 

o  This  account  of  what  would  hare  taken  place  if  Luzcmbuig  bad  been 
able  and  willing  to  improve  his  victory,  I  hare  taken  from  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  manly  and  sensible  speech  made  by  Talmash  m  the 
IIouso  of  Commons  on  the  11th  of  December  fc^owlit^    Bee  Qnfn  De- 


f  William  to  Heinsiui^  July  }2, 1698. 
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who  was  then  in  very  feoUe  health,  and  had  therefore  run 
more  thai^  the  ordinazy  lifiks  of  war.  A  ahort  note  which 
the  king  sent  to  his  friend  a  few  hours  later  is  atiU  extant^ 
"  ^ough  I  hope  to  see  joxi  this  eveningi  I  can  not  help 
writing  to  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  you  got  off  so 
well.  God  grant  that  your  health  may  soon  be  quite  re- 
stored.  These  are  great  trials,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  send  me  m  quick  succession.  I  must  try  to  submit  to 
his  pleasure  without  murmuring,  and  to  deserve  his  anger 


His  forces  rallied  fast.  liorge  bodies  of  troops  which 
he  had,  perhaps  imprudently,  detached  from  his  army 
while  he  supposed  that  liege  was  the  object  of  the  enemy, 
rqjoilied  him  by  forced  marches.  Three  weeks  after  his 
defeat  he  held  a  review  a  few  miles  from  Brussels.  The 
nomber  of  men  under  arms  was  greater  than  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  bloody  day  of  Landen ;  their  appearance  was 
soldier-like,  and  their  spirit  seemed  imbroken.  William 
now  wrote  to  Heinsius  that  the  worst  was  over,  **  The 
crisis,"  he  said,  ''  has  been  a  terrible  one.  Thank  God 
that  it  has  ended  thus."  He  did  not^  however,  think  it 
prudent  to  try  at  that  time  the  event  of  another  pitched 
field.  He  therefore  suffered  the  French  to  besiege  and 
take  Charleroy ;  and  this  was  the  only  advantage  which 
they  derived  from  the  most  sanguinary  battle  fought  in 
Europe  duriDg  the  seventeenth  century* 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Landon  found 
England  agitated  by  tidings  not  less  melancholy  from  a 
dififerent  quarter.  During  many  months  the  trade  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been  almost  entirely  inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  There  was  no  chance  that  a  merchant- 
man from  London  or  from  Amsterdam  would,  if  unpro- 
tected, reach  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  without  being  boarded 
by  a  French  privateer;  and  the  protectioix  of  armed  ves* 
aals  was  not  easily  to  be  obtained.  During  the  year  1692, 
great  fleets,  richly  laden  for  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Turkish 
markets,  had  been  gathering  in  the  Thames  and  the  Texel. 
la  February  1693,  near  four  hundred  ships  were  ready  to 
*  WiUlam  to  P^nUu^  July  {{,  1693. 
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start  The  value  of  the  cargoes  was  estimated  at  several 
millions  sterling.  Those  galleonS|  which  had  long  been 
the  wonder  and  euvy  of  the  world,  had  never  conveyed  so 
precious  a  freight  from  the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The 
English  government  undertook,  in  concert  with  the  Dutch 
government)  to  escort  the  vessels  which  were  laden  with 
this  great  mass  of  wealth.  The  French  government  was 
bent  on  intercepting  them. 

The  plan  of  tiie  allies  was,  that  seventy  ships  of  the  line, 
and  about  thirty  frigates  and  brigantines,  should  assemble 
in  the  Channel  under  the  command  of  KillegFew  and 
Delaval,  the  two  new  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and 
should  convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it  was  popidarly 
called,  beyond  the  limits  within  which  any  danger  could 
be  apprehended  fit>m  the  Brest  squadron.  The  greater 
part  of  the  armament  might  then  return  to  guard  the 
Channel,  while  Booke,  with  twenty  sail,  might  accompany 
the  trading  vessels,  and  might  protect  them  against  the 
squadron  which  lay  at  Toulon.  The  plan  of  the  French 
government  was,  that  the  Brest  squadron,  under  Tourville, 
and  the  Toulon  squadron,  under  Estrees,  should  meet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should 
there  lie  in  wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may  be  doubted. 
Which  was  the  better  executed  is  a  question  which  admits 
of  no  doubt.  The  whole  French  navy,  whether  in  the 
Atlantic  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  moved  by  one  will. 
The  navy  of  England  and  the  navy  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces were  subject  to  different  authorities ;  and,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  power  was 
divided  and  subdivided  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  single 
person  was  pressed  by  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  spring 
came.  The  merchants  loudly  complained  that  they  had 
already  lost  more  by  delay  than  they  could  hope  to  gain 
by  the  most  successful  voyage ;  and  still  the  ships  of  war 
were  not  half  manned,  or  half  provisioned.  The  Amster- 
dam squadron  did  not  arrive  on  our  coast  till  late  in  April ; 
the  Z^dand  squadron  not  till  the  middle  of  May.*    It  vms 

•  London  Gueite^  April  24,  Ma/  15, 1693. 
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June  before  the  immense  fleet,  near  five  hundred  sail,  lost 
sight  of  the  cliSs  of  England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was  steering  south- 
ward.  But  Killegrew  and  Delavd  were  so  negligent  or 
so  imfortunate,  that  they  had  no  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments. They  at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  still 
lying  in  the  port  of  Brest.  Then  they  heard  a  rumor 
tiiat  some  shipping  had  been  sent  to  the  northward ;  and 
they  supposed  that  he ,  was  taking  advantage  of  their 
absence  to  threaten  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  as  possible  that  he  might 
have  affected  a  junction  with  the  Toulon  squadron,  and 
might  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  prey  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gibraltar.  They,  therefore,  on  the  sixth  of  June, 
having  convoyed  the  Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred 
miles  beyond  Ushant,  annoimced  their  intention  to  part 
company  with  Booke.  Booke  expostulated,  but  to  no 
purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  submit,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  twenty  men  of  war  to  the  Mediterranean, 
while  his  superiors,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  re« 
turned  to  the  Channel. 

It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that  Tourville 
had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was  hastening  to  join  Estrees. 
The  return  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  therefore,  excited 
great  alarm.  A  swift  sailing  vessel  was  instantly  dis- 
patched to  warn  Booke  of  his  danger ;  but  the  warning 
never  reached  him.  He  ran  before  a  fair  wind  to  Cape 
Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  learned  that  some  French 
ships  were  lying  in  the  neighboring  Bay  of  Lagos.  The 
first  information  which  he  received  led  him  to  believe  that 
they  were  few  in  number ;  and  so  dexterously  did  they  con- 
ceal their  strength,  that,  till  they  were  within  half  an  hour's 
sail,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole 
maritime  strength  of  a  great  kingdom.  To  contend  against 
fourfold  odds  would  have  been  madness.  It  was  much 
that  he  was  able  to  save  his  squadron  from  utter  destruc- 
tion. He  exerted  all  his  skill.  Two  or  three  Dutch  men 
of  war,  which  were  in  the  rear,  courageously  sacrificed 
themselves  to  save  the  fleet    With  the  rest  of  the  anna* 
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ment,  and  with  about  sixty  meicha&t^hqxi,  Bookegotnft 
to  Mieujeira,  and  thenoe  to  OcMrk  But  iiune  than  thiw 
bnndred  of  the  vesBda  which  lie  had  oonvoyed  were  ecat- 
tored  over  the  ocean.  Some  escaped  to  Irdand;  some  to 
Oorunna;  some  to  Lisbon ;  some  to  Cadiz.  Some  wem 
captured,  and  more  destiojred.  A  few,  which  had  taken 
shelter  under  the  tock  of  Gibraltar,  and  were  poisoed 
thither  hj  the  enem j,  were  sank  when  it  was  found  HbaX 
thej  could  not  be  defended.  Others  perished  in  the  same 
manner  under  the  batteries  of  Malaga.  The  gain  to  HA 
IVench  seems  not  to  have  been  great;  but  the  Ices  to 
England  and  Holland  wad  immense.* 

Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been  in  the 
city  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agitation  than  that  on  which 
the  news  of  the  encounter  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  airived. 
Many  merchants,  an  eye-witness  said,  went  away  from  the 
Boyal  Exchange  as  pale  as  if  they  had  received  sentence 
of  death.  A  deputation  firom  the  merchants  who  had  been 
sufferers  by  this  great  disaster  went  up  to  the  queen  with 
•an  address  representing  tbeir  grievances.  They  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  she  was  seated  at 
the  head  of  the  Board.  She  directed  Somers  to  reply  to 
them  in  her  name ;  and  he  addressed  to  them  a  speech 
well  calculated  to  soothe  their  irritation.  Her  majesty,  he 
said,  felt  for  them  from  her  heart ;  and  she  bad  alresidy 
appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  late  misfortune,  and  to  consider  <^  the 
best  means  of  preventing  similar  misfortunes  in  time  to 
eome.f  This  answer  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank  the  queen 


*  Barchott*8  Memoira  or TransaotioDS  at  Sea;  Bamct,  ii.  114,116,  116; 
the  London  Gazette,  Julj  17, 1693 ;  MonthJj  Morooiy  of  JUI7 ;  Letter  IVoiii 
Oadm.  dated  Jul/  4. 

t  NarcisBUS  Luttroll's  XHaiy;  Baden  to  the  States  General,  Julj  J}, 
^^.  Among  the  Tanner  MS&  in  the  Bodleum  Library  arc  letters  dcacrib- 
ing  the  agitation  in  the  city.  *'  I  wish,*'  aajs  one  of  Sancrofl's  Jacobite  cor- 
respondents, **  it  ma/  open  our  e/es  and  change  our  minds.  But  hj  the 
aoQounts  I  have  seen,  the  Tnricej  Gompanj  went  from  the  Queen  and  06ua- 
•U  (hU  of  fsteftction  and  food-hiunor.'* 
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for  her  goodness,  to  asBuro  her  that,  through  all  yicissi- 
todes,  London  would  be  true  to  her  and  her  consort,  and 
to  inforxn  her  that,  aeverdj  as  the  late  oaktmity  had  been  felt 
bj  many  great  commereial  houses,  the  Common  Ciouncil 
had  unanimously  resolved  to  advance  whatever  might  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government.* 

The  ill-humor  which  the  public  calamities  naturally  pro- 
duced was  inflamed  by  every  fiwtious  artifice.  Never  had 
the  Jacobite  pamphleteers  been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as 
during  this  unfortunate  summer.  The  police  was  conse- 
quently more  active  than  ever  in  seeking  for  the  dens  from 
which  so  much  treason  proceeded.  With  great  difficulty 
and  after  long  search  the  most  important  of  all  the  unli- 
c^ised  presses  was  discovered  This  press  belonged  to  a 
Jacobite  named  William  Anderton,  whose  intrepidity  and 
fiinaticism  marked  him  out  as  fit  to  be  employed  on  serv- 
ices firom  which  prudent  men  and  scrupulous  men  shrink. 
During  two  years  he  had  been  watched  by  the  agents  of 
the  government:  but  where  he  exercised  his  craft  was  an 
impenetrable  mystery.  At  length  he  was  tracked  to  a 
house  near  Saint  Jameses  Street,  where. he  was  known  by 

•  LoDdoQ  Gazette,  August  21,  1693 ;  L'Hemiitage  to  tho  States  Genera], 
£^y .  Ab  I  diaU,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  make  large  use  of  the 
diqNktdfaos  of  UHennitage,  it  m&y  be  proper  to  say  something  abont  hint 
He  was  a  French  reAigee^  and  resided  in  London  as  agent  for  the  Waldensea 
One  of  his  employments  had  been  to  send  news-letteiB  to  Heinsius.  SomQ 
interesting  extracts  from  those  news-letters  will  be  found  in  the  work  of 
the  Baron  Sbrtema  de  Grovestins.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
Penslonary^s  reooomiendation  that  the  States  General,  hy  a  resolution  dated 
^!^,  1693,  desired  UHermitage  to  collect  and  transmit  to  them  Intelligence 
of  what  was  passing  in  England.  His  letters  abound  with  curious  and  yal- 
nable  informatioa  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  His  accounts  of  por- 
liamentary  proceedings  are  of  peculiar  value,  and  seem  to  have  been  so  con* 
sidered  by  his  employers.  Copies  of  the  dispatches  of  L'Hermitage,  and, 
indeed  of  tho  dispatches  of  all  the  ministers  and  agents  employed  by  the 
Stales  General  in  England  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  downward,  now  are, 
or  will  soon  be,  in  tho  hbrary  of  the  British  ICuseum.  For  this  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  g^eat  national  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  country  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  Lord  Pahnerston.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  his 
imtroctions  were  most  zealously  carried  into  effect  by  the  late  Sir  Edward 
DUbvowe,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  enlightened  men  who  h«?o 
» of  the  noble  coUeoUoD  of  ArchivM  at  the  Hague. 
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a  feigned  name,  and  where  he  passed  for  a  working  jew- 
eler. A  messenger  of  the  press  went  thither  with  sey^il 
assistants,  and  found  Anderton's  wife  and  mother  posted 
as  sentinels  at  the  door.  The  women  knew  the  measengeri 
rushed  on  him,  tore  his  hair,  and  cried  otit  ^'  Thieves^  and 
"  Murder."  The  alarm  was  thus  given  to  Anderton*  He 
concealed  the  instruments  of  his  calling,  came  forthwith  an 
assured  air,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  messengefy  the  cen- 
sor, the  secretary,  and  Little  Hooknose  himself.  After  a 
struggle  he  was  secured.  His  room  was  searched ;  and  at 
first  sight  no  evidence  of  his  guilt  appeared.  But  behind 
the  bed  was  soon  found  a  door  which  opened  in  a  dark 
closet.  The  doeet  contained  a  press,  types,  and  heaps  of 
newly-printed  papers.  One  of  these  papers,  entiled  Be- 
marks  on  the  Present  Confederacy  and  tiie  Late  BevoIa« 
tion,  is  perhaps  the  most  fnmtic  of  all  the  Jacobite  libds. 
In  this  tract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  accused  of 
having  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  English  soldiers  to  be 
burned  alive.  The  governing  principle  of  his  whole  con- 
duct, it  is  said,  is  not  vciin-glory,  or  ambition,  or  avarice, 
but  a  deadly  hatred  of  Englishmen  and  a  desire  to  make 
them  miserable.  The  nation  is  vehemently  adjured,  on 
peril  of  incurring  the  severest  judgments,  to  rise  up  and 
firee  itself  from  this  plague,  this  curse,  this  tyrant  whose 
depravity  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  have 
l)een  procreated  by  a  human  pair.  Many  copies  were  also 
found  of  another  paper,  somewhat  less  ferocious  but  pe^ 
haps  more  dangerous,  entitled  A  French  Conquest  neither 
desirable  nor  practicable.  Jn  this  tract  also  the  people  are 
exhorted  to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  assured  that  a 
great  part  of  the  army  is  with  them.  The  forces  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  will  melt  away :  he  will  be  glad  to  make 
his  escape ;  and  a  charitable  hope  is  sneeringly  expressed 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  him  any  harm  beyond 
sending  him  back  to  Loo,  where  he  may  live  surrounded 
by  luxuries  for  which  the  English  have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  viru- 
lence of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  determined  to  make 
Anderton  an  example.    He  was  indicted  for  high  treason, 
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and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old.  Bailey,  Treby,  now- 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Powell,  who  had 
honoiably  distinguished  himself  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of 
the  bishops,  were  on  the  bench.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
no  detailed  report  of  the  evidence  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  that  we  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  such  frag- 
ments of  information  as  can  be  collected  from  the  contra- 
dictory narratives  of  writers  evidently  partial,  intemperate 
and  dishonest  The  indictment,  however,  is  extant,  and 
the  overt  acts  which  it  imputes  to  the  prisoner,  undoubt- 
edly amoimt  to  high  treason.*  To  exhort  the  subjects  of 
the  realm  to  rise  up  and  depose  the  king  by  force,  and  to 
add  to  that  exhortation  the  expression,  evidently  ironical, 
of  a  hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on  him 
any  evil  worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  offense  which 
the  least  courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third.  On  this  point,  in- 
deed, there  seems  to  have  been  no  dispute,  either  at  the 
trial  or  subsequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels.  On 
this  point  it  seems  reasonable  that,  since  the  evidence  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  we  should  give  credit  to  the  judges 
and  the  jury  who  heard  what  the  witnesses  had  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been  furnished 
by  his  advisers,  and  which,  in  the  Jacobite  pasquinades  of 
that  time,  is  represented  as  tmanswerable,  was  that,  as  the 
art  of  printing  had  been  unknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  printing  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason 
under  a  statute  of  that  reign.  The  judges  treated  this  ar- 
gument very  lightly ;  and  they  were  surely  justified  in  so 
treating  it  For  it  is  an  argument  which  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason 
to  behead  a  king  with  a  guillotine  or  to  shoot  him  with  a 
Mini^  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton's  favor — and  this  was 
undoubtedly  an  argument  well  entitled  to  consideration— 

*  It  18  strange  that  the  indictment  should  not  have  been  printed  in  How- 
•tt*to  Stftte  Trials.    The  copy  which  is  before  me  was  made  for  Sir  James 
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ihat  a  disti&ctioa  oagbt  to  bp  made  between  the  anikor  «f 
a  treaaonable  paper  .and  the  sum  who*  merely  printed  it 
The  former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  not  nndentood 
the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he  had  himself  adected. 
But  to  the  latter  those  words  mi^  conyej  no  idea  what- 
'  ever.  The  metaphors,  the  allusions,  the  sarcasms  might  bo 
fiur  beyond  his  comprehension ;  and,  while  his  hands  wen 
busy  among  the  types,  his  thoughts  migtit  ho  wandering 
to  things  altogether  unconnected  with  the  manuscript 
which  was  before  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  may 
be  no  crime  to  print  what  it  would  be  a  great  crime  to 
write.  But  this  is  evidently  a  matter  concerning  which  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Whether  Anderton  had, 
as  a  mere  mechanic,  contributed  to  spread  a  work  the  ten- 
dency of  which  he  did  not  suspect,  or  had  knowingly  lent 
his  help  to  raise  a  rebellion,  was  a  question  for  the  jury ; 
and  the  jury  might  reasonably  infer  fix>m  his  change  of 
his  name,  from  the  secret  manner  in  which  he  woxkndi 
from  the  strict  watch  kept  by  his  wife  and  mo&er,  and 
from  the  fury  with  which,  even  in  the  grasp  of  the  messen- 
gers, he  railed  at  the  govermnent,  that  he  was  not  an  un- 
conscious tool,  but  the  intelligent  and  zealous  accomplice 
of  traitors.  The  twelve,  after  passing  a  considerable  time 
in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court  that  one  of  them  en- 
tertained doubts.  Those  doubts  were  removed  by  the 
arguments  of  Treby  and  Powell ;  and  a  verdict  of  Quilty 
was  found. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some  time  in 
suspense.  The  ministers  hoped  that  he  might  bo  induced 
to  save  his  own  neck  at  the  expense  of  the  necks  of  the 
pamphleteers  who  had  employed  him.  But  his  natural 
courage  was  kept  up  by  spiritual  stimulants  which  the 
non-juring  divines  well  understood  how  to  administer.  He 
suflEered  death  with  fortitude,  and  continued  to  revile  the 
government  to  the  last  The  Jacobites  clamored  loudly 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  judges  who  had  tried  him,  aiMl 
of  the  Queen  who  had  left  him  for  execution ;  and,  not 
very  consistently,  represented  him  at  once  as  a  poor  ignor- 
ant artizan  who  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  and  tendency 
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of  tiio  act  for  which  he  sufPeTed,  and  as  a  martyr  who 
had  heroically  laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  king 
and  the  persecuted  Church.* 

•The  minkteis  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered 
theniaelves  that  the  fate  of  Anderton  would  deter  others 
fStom  imitating  his  example.  His  execution  produced  sev- 
end  pamphlets  scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for  which 
he  had  suffered.  Collier,  in  what  he  called  Remarks  on 
the  London  Gazette^  exulted  with  cruel  joy  over  the  cam* 
age  of  Landen,  and  the  vast  destruction  of  English  prop- 
erty, on  the  coast  of  Spain.f  Other  writers  did  their  best 
to  raise  riots  among  the  laboring  people.  For  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Jacobites  was  that  disorder,  in  whatever  place  ^ 
osr  in  whatever  way  it  might  begin,  was  likely,  to  end  in 
a  Bestoration.  A  phrase  which,  without  a  commentary, 
inay  seem  to  be  mere  nonsense,  but  which  was  reaUy  ftQl 
of  meamng,  was  often  in  their  mouths  at  this  time,  and 
was,  indeed,  a  passwc^d  by  which  the  members  of  the 
party  recognized  each  other :  "  Box  it  about :  it  will  come 
to  my  father."  The  hidden  sense  of  this  gibberish  was : 
'^  Throw  the  country  into  confusion :  it  will  be  necessaiy 
at  last  to  have  recourse  to  King  James.'':^  Trade  was 
not  prosperous ;  and  many  industrious  men  were  out  of 
work.  Accordingly,  songs  addressed  to  the  distressed 
olasses  were  composed  by  the  malcontent  street  poets. 
Numerous  copies  of  a  ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to 
rise  against  the  government  were  discovered  in  the  house 
of  that  Quaker  who  had  printed  Jameses  Declaration.§ 
Eveiy  art  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent 
in  a  much  more  formidable  body  of  men,  the  sailors ;  and 
wAaj^rily  the  vices  of  the  naval  administration  furnished 
the  enenaies  of  the  State  with  but  too  good  a  choice  of  in- 
flammatory topics.  Some  seamen  deserted :  some  mutin- 
ied :  then  came  executions ;  and  then  came  more  ballads 

•  Host  of  the  iuformation  which  has  como  down  to  us  about  Anderton's 
case  will  be  found  in  Howcirs  State  Triala. 
t  The  Remarks  arc  extant,  and  deserve  to  be  read, 
t  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
g  Narcissus  Luttrell*8  Diaij. 
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and  broadsides,  representing  tboso  executioiis  as  barbaioQi 
miirdei^.  Beports  that  the  government  had  detennmed 
to  de&aud  its  defenders  of  thdr  hard*eamed  paj  were 
circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a  great  crowd  of 
women  from  Wappmg  and  Botherhithe  besieged  Wiute- 
hall,  clamoring  for  what  was  due  to  their  husbands,  Mary 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  order  four  of  those 
importunate  petitioners  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  where 
she  was  holdiog  a  council*  She  heard  their  complaints, 
and  herself  assured  them  that  the  rumor  which  had 
alarmed  them  was  unfounded.*  Bj  this  time  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's day  drew  near ;  and  the  great  annual  fair,  the 
^  delight  of  idle  apprentices,  and  the  horror  of  Puritanical 
aldermen,  was  opened  in  Smithfleld  with  the  usual  dis* 
play  of  dwarfe,  giants,  and  dancing*dog3,  the  man  that  ate 
fire,  and  the  elephant  that  loaded  and  fired  a  muskets  But 
of  all  the  $hows,  none  proved  so  attractiTe  as  a  dramatic 
performance  which,  in  conception,  though  doubtless  not 
in  execution^  seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to 
those  immortal  master-pieces  of  humor  in  which  Aristoph* 
anes  held  up  Cleon  and  Lamachus  to  derision*  Two  stroll- 
era  pei^onated  Killegrew  and  DelavaL  The  admirals  were 
represented  as  flying  with  their  whole  fleet  before  a  few 
French  privateer^  and  taking  shelter  under  tho  guns  of 
the  Tower*  The  office  of  Chorus  was  perfonneJ  by  a 
Jackpuddingp  who  expressed  very  freely  his  opinion  of  the 
naval  administration.  Immense  crowds  flocked  to  see  thii 
strange  fiirce*  The  applauses  were  loud :  the  receipts  wem 
great,  and  the  mountebanks,  who  had  at  first  ventured  to 
attack  only  the  unlucky  and  unpopular  Board  of  Adm^ 
ralty,  now,  emboldened  by  impunity  and  success,  and  prob* 

*  Thero  are  stiU  oxUnt  a  handbill  adJroiaed  to  AU  Gczitlentefi  Beamed 
thai  ore  weaij  of  ibetr  livot ;  &od  a  balkd  accusing  tho  king  imd  qucfl^  of 
cmdtj  10  the  saiiori. 

'^To  robbeiiif  tMmm^  ai>d  relonBi  thoj 
Freclj  grant  fwrdons  gyqtj  daj. 
Only  poor  jieameti,  who  alono 
Do  keep  them  m  thdr  fathor^a  ihrone^ 
Uust  have  at  all  do  Eporcj  sbowo/*  ! 

NortigsQH  Lutl^eU  gircs  aa  ac^niiBt  of  tlte  soeoo  at  WhitohaU. 
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ably  prompted  and  rewarded  by  personB  of  much  higher 
station  than  their  own,  began  to  cast  reflections  on  other 
departments  _of  the  goyemment  This  attempt  to  revive 
the  license  of  the  Attic  Stage  was  soon  brought  to  a  dose 
by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of  constables,  who 
carried  off  the  actors  to  prison.*  Meanwhile,  the  streets 
of  London  were  every  night  strewn  with  seditious  hand- 
bills. .  At  all  the  taverns  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right 
were  limping  about  with  glasses  of  wine  and  punch  at 
their  lips.  This  &shion  had  just  come  in ;  and  the  unin- 
itiated wondered  much  that  so  great  a  number  of  jolly 
gentlemen  should  have  suddenly  become  lame.  But  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  a 
consecrated  "W^ord — ^that  every  one  of  the  four  letters  which 
composed  it  was  the  initial  of  an  august  name,  and  that 
the  loyal  subject  who  limped  while  he  drank  was  taking 
off  his  bumper  to  Lewis,  James,  Mary,  and  the  Prince.f 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the  Jacobites,  at  this 
time,  made  a  great  display  of  their  wit.  They  mustered 
strong  at  Bath,  where  the  Lord-President  Caermarthen  was 
trying  to  recruit  his  feeble  health.  Every  evening  they 
met,  as  they  phrased  it,  to  serenade  the  Marquess.  In 
other  words  they  assembled  under  the  sick  man's  window, 
and  there  sang  doggerel  lampoons  on  him4 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  lord-president,  at  the  very 
time  at  which  he  was  insulted  as  a  Williamite  at  Bath,  was 
considered  as  a  stanch  Jacobite  at  St.  Germains.  How  he 
came  to  be  so  considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he,  like  Shrewsbury,  Bus- 
sell,  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  one  king,  while  eating  the  bread  of  the  other. 
But  this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  proofs.    About 

*  L'Hennitage,  Sep.  ^j,  1693 ;  Narciaros  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 

t  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary. 

X  Narcissns  LuttreU's  Diary.  In  a  pamphlet  published  at  this  time,  and 
entitled  A  Dialogue  between  Whig  and  Tory,  the  Whig  alludes  to  **  the 
pttblio  insolences  at  the  Bath  upon  the  late  defeat  in  Flanders.'*  The  Tory 
answers,  "  I  know  not  what  some  hot-headed  drunken  men  may  have  said 
and  done  at  the  Bath  or  elsewhere."  In  the  folio  Collection  of  State  TractSi 
this  Dialogue  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been  printed  about  November  1692. 
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'*    Oft  iSkt  vlole.  ixiK;  moK 
L  cf  tarn  aLjwuxi  w&tam  to  bs  && 
ej  ifSBK  Jatbcce  csiJaBr 
.azd  kod,  iisr  t^  pcnioat  ctf 

L  to  se  veil  capoflBd  u^  tte  cssK  4if  i 
Ba^Sentodflmxatcfi 

;  to  accfe  fii  i  ■iiiiiiii  sad  feae  jkieag 
joecv  d«R  at  &  CM>ieiiim  vistL  i 
to  lLa9«  MecL  iescBEiL    B  fleeoB  tfcB;!^  tids  sszla^i^ 
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He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  James.  It 
can  indeed  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  political  conduct 
of  a  cunning  old  man,  insatiably  ambitious  and  covetous, 
was  much  influenced  by  personal  partiality.  But^  if  there 
were  any  person  to  whom  Caermarthen  was  partial,  that 
person  was  undoubtedly  Mary.  That  he  had  seriously  en- 
gaged in  a  plot  to  depose  her,  at  the  risk  of  his  head  if  he 
failed,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  immense  power  and 
wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was  a  story  too  absurd  for  any  cre- 
dulity but  the  credulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  n^oment  peculiarly 
strong  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with  the  place  which  he 
held  in  the  councils  of  William  and  Mary.  There  is  but 
too  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  then  accumulating 
xmlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  imexampled  even  in  his  ex- 
perience. 

The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  companies  was, 
during  the  autumn  of  1698,  fiercer  than  ever.  The  House 
of  Commons,  finding  the  Old  Company  obstinately  averse 
to  all  compromise,  had,  a  little  before  the  close  of  the  late 
session,  requested  the  king  to  give  the  three  years'  warn- 
ing prescribed  by  the  Charter.  Child  and  his  fellows  now 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  They  expected  every  day 
to  receive  the  dreaded  notice.  Nay,  they  were  not  sure 
that  their  exclusive  privilege  might  not  be  taken  away 
without  any  notice  at  all :  for  they  found  that  they  had, 
by  inadvertently  omitting  to  pay  the  tax  lately  imposed  on 
iheir  stock  at  the  precise  time  fixed  by  law,  forfeited  their 
Charter ;  and,  though  it  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  been  thought  cruel  in  the  government  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was  not  inclined  to  allow 
the  Old  Company  any  thing  more  than  the  strict  letter  of 
the  bond.  Every  thing  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not 
renewed  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  were 
still  really  directed  by  Child.  But  he  had,  it  should  seem, 
perceived  that  his  unpopularity  had  injuriously  affected 
the  interests  which  were  xmder  his  care,  and  th^efore  did 
not  obtrude  himself  on  the  public  notice.  His  place  was 
IV.  2B 
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ostensibly  filled  by  bis  near  IrinHman,  Sir  Tbomas  Coolc, 
one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  London,  and  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Colchester.  The  Directors 
placed  at  Cook's  absolute  disposal  all  the  immense  wealth 
which  lay  in  their  treasury :  and  in  a  short  time  near  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  oorruption  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  In  what  proportions  this  enormous  sum 
was  distributed  among  the  great  men  at  Whitdiall,  and 
how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  by  intermediate  agentSi  is 
still  a  mystery.  We  know  with  certainty,  however,  that 
thousands  went  to  Seymour  and  thousands  to  Caermarihen. 

The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  attorney-general 
received  orders  to  draw  up  a  charter  r^;ranting  the  old 
privileges  to  the  Old  Company.  No  minister,  however, 
could,  after  what  had  passed  in  Parliament^  venture  to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  to  renew  the  monopoly  without  conditions. 
The  directors  were  sensible  that  they  had  no  choice,  and 
reluctantly  consented  to  accept  the  new  Charter  on  terms 
substantially  the  same  with  those  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sanctioned. 

It  is  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a  compro- 
mise would  have  quieted  the  feud  which  distracted  the 
city.  But  a  long  conflict,  in  which  satire  and  calumny 
had  not  been  spared,  had  heated  the  minds  of  men.  The 
cry  of  Dowgate  against  Leadenhall  Street  was  louder  than 
ever.  Caveats  were  entered :  petitions  were  signed ;  and 
in  those  petitions  a  doctrine  which  had  hitherto  been 
studiously  kept  in  the  background  was  boldly  affirmed. 
While  it  was  doubtful  on  which  side  the  royal  prerogative 
would  be  used,  that  prerogative  had  not  been  questioned. 
But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  Old  Company  was 
likely  to  obtain  a  regrant  of  the  monopoly  under  the 
Great  Seal,  the  New  Company  began  to  assert  with 
vehemence  that  no  monopoly  could  be  created  except  by 
Act  of  Parliament  The  Privy  Council,  over  which 
Caermarthcn  presided,  after  hearing  the  matter  fully 
argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Old  Company,  and  ordered  the  Charter  to  be  sealed.* 

*  A  Journal  of  sovoral  Remarliablo  Passage  rolatiog  to  Uie  East  India 
Trade,  1693. 
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The  autumn  was  by  this  time  &t  advanced,  and  the 
armies  in  the  Netherlimds  had  gone  into  quarters  for  the 
winter.  On  the  last  day  of  October  William  landed  in 
England.  The  Parliament  was  about  to  meet;  and  he 
had  eveiy  reason  to  expect  a  session  even  more  stormy 
than  the  last  The  people  were  discontented,  and  not 
without  cause.  The  year  had  been  every  where  disastrous 
to  the  allies,  not  only  on  the  sea  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
but  also  in  Servia,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany. 
The  Turks  bad  compelled  the  generals  of  the  empire  to 
Taise  the  si^e  of  Be^rade.  A  newly-created  Marahal  of 
France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  had  invaded  Catalonia  and 
taken  the  fortress  of  Bosas.  Another  newly-created 
Marshal,  the  skillM  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended 
fiom  the  Alps  on  Piedmont^  and  had,  at  Marsiglia,  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
This  battle  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
battles  in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honor  lost 
by  misfortunes  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.  Some 
of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day,  imder  the 
standard  of  France,  a  valor  which  distinguished  them 
among  many  thousands  of  brave  men.  It  is  remarkable 
that  on  the  same  day  a  battalion  of  the  persecuted  and 
expatriated  Huguenots  stood  firm  amid  the  general  dis- 
order rotmd  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell  fighting 
desperately  to  the  last 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marohed  into  the  Palatinate, 
already  twice  devastated,  and  had  found  ihat  Turenne  and 
Duias  had  left  him  something  to  dertroy.  Heidelberg, 
just  beginning  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was  again 
sacked,  the  peaceable  citizens  but^shered,  their  wives  and 
daughters  foully  outraged.  The  very  choirs  of  the 
churches  were  stained  with  Wood :  the  pyxes  and  cruci- 
fixes were  torn  from  the  altars :  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
electors  were  broken  open :  the  corpses  stripped  of  their 
cerecloths  and  ornaments,  were  dragged  about  the  streets. 
The  skull  of  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was 
beaten  to  fragments  by  the  soldiers  of  a  prince  among  the 
ladies  of  whose  splendid  court  she  held  the  foremost  place. 
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And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  perceived  that, 
unfortunate  as  the  confederates  seemed  to  have  been,  the 
advantage  had  really  been  on  their  side.  The  contest  was 
quite  as  much  a  finandal  as  a  military  contest.  The 
French  King  had,  some  months  before,  said  that  the  last 
piece  of  gold  would  carry  the  day ;  and  he  now  began 
painfully  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  saying.  England  was 
undoubtedly  hard  pressed  by  public  burdens:  but  still 
she  stood  up  erect.  France,  meanwhile,  was  fast  sinking. 
Her  recent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for  her  strength,  and 
had  left  her  spent  and  imnerved.  Never  had  her  rulers 
shown  more  ingenuity  in  devising  taxes  or  more  severity 
in  exacting  them :  but  by  no  ingenuity,  by  no  severity, 
was  it  possible  to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  another  such 
campaign  as  that  of  1698.  In  England  the  harvest  had 
been  abundant  In  France  the  com  and  the  wine  had 
again  fidled.  The  people,  as  usual,  railed  at  the  govern- 
ment. The  govemnient,  with  shameful  ignorance,  or  more 
shameful  dishonesty,  tried  to  direct  the  public  indignation 
against  the  dealers  in  grain.  Decrees  appeared  which 
seemed  to  have  been  elaborately  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  dearth  into  famine.  The  nation  was  assured  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  more 
than  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  that  the  scarcity  had 
been  produced  by  tiie  villainous  arts  of  misers,  who  locked 
up  their  stores  in  the  hope  of  making  enormous  gains. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  granaries, 
and  were  empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  com  that 
was  not  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  proprietors. 
Such  interference  of  course  increased  the  suffering  which 
it  was  meant  to  relieve.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
distress  there  was  an  artificial  plenty  in  one  favored  spot 
The  most  arbitrary  prince  must  always  stand  in  some  awe 
of  an  immense  mass  of  hmnan  beings  collected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  own  palace.  Apprehensions  similar 
to  those  which  had  induced  the  Csesars  to  extort  from 
Africa  and  Egypt  the  means  of  pampering  the  rabble  of 
Eome  induced  Lewis  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  twenty 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  one  huge  city  in 
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good  humor.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  distributed  in  all 
^e  parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  than  half  the  market 
price.  The  English  Jacobites  were  stupid  enough  to  extol 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  arrangement  The 
harvest,  they  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and  bad  in 
France ;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  at  Paris  than  in- 
London;  and  the  explanation  was  simple.  The  French 
had  a  sovereign  whose  heart  was  French,  and  who  watched 
over  his  people  with  the  solicitude  of  a  father,  while  the 
English  were  cursed  with  a  Dutch  tyrant,  who  sent  their 
com  to  Holland.  The  truth  was,  that  a  week  of  such 
fiitherly  government  as  that  of  Lewis  would  have  raised 
all  England  in  arms  fix)m  Northumberland  to  ComwalL 
That  there  might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou  were  stufl^g  themselves  with 
nettles.  That  there  might  be  tranquillity  at  Paris,  the 
peasantry  were  fighting  with  the  bargemen  and  the  troops 
all  along  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  Multitudes  fled  from 
those  rural  districts  where  bread  cost  five  sous  a  pound  to 
the  happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be  had  for  two  sous  a 
pound.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  the  famished  crowds 
back  by  force  from  the  barriers,  and  to  denounce  the  most 
terrible  punishments  against  all  who  should  not  go  home 
and  starve  quietly.* 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  strength  of  France  had  been 
overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  campaign.  Even 
if  her  harvest  and  her  vintage  had  been  abundant,  she 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  in  1694  what  she  had  done 
in  1698 ;  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  that,  in  a  season  of 
extreme  distress,  she  should  again  send  into  the  field  armies 
superior  in  number  on  every  point  to  the  armies  of  the 
coalition.  New  conquests  were  not  to  be  expected.  It 
would  be  much  if  the  harassed  and  exhausted  land,  beset 
on  all  sides  by  enemies,  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  defens- 
ive war  without  any  disaster.  So  able  a  politician  as  the 
French  King  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  for  his  ad- 

*  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  and  London  Gazettes  orSeptember,  October, 
November,  and  December,  1693;  Dang^u,  Sept  6,  27,  Oct  21,  Not.  21; 
the  Price  of  the  Abdication,  1693. 
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yantage  to  treat  with  tlie  allies  while  tliey  were  still  awed 
bj  the  Tememhrance  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  his  king* 
dom  had  just  made,  and  before  the  collapse  which  had  fol- 
lowed those  efforts  ehculd  become  visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  throagh  TariouB  chan- 
nels with  some  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  trying  to 
induce  them  to  separate  themselves  from  the  feat  But  he 
had  as  jet  made  no  overture  tending  to  a  general  pacifica- 
tion. For  he  knew  that  there  could  be  no  general  pacifi- 
cation unices  he  was  prepared  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
James,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  as  King  and  Queen  of  England.  This  was  in  truth 
the  point  on  which  every  thing  turned.  What  abould  he 
done  with  those  great  fortresses  which  Lewis  had  ud justly 
seized  and  annexed  to  his  empire  in  time  of  peace,  luxem* 
burg  which  overawed  the  Moselle,  and  Strasburg  which 
domineered  over  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  what  should  be  dono 
with  the  places  which  he  had  recently  won  in  open  war, 
Philipsbui^,  Mons  and  Namur^  Huy  and  Charleroy  ;  what 
barrier  should  be  given  to  die  States  General ;  on  what 
terms  Lorraine  fihould  be  restored  to  its  heredity  dukes  j 
these  were  assuredly  not  unimportant  questions.  But  the 
all-important  question  was  whether  England  was  to  be,  as 
she  had  been  under  James,  a  dependency  of  France,  or^  as 
she  was  under  William  and  Mary,  a  power  of  the  first 
rank.  If  Le^ds  really  wished  for  peace,  he  must  bring 
himself  to  recognize  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  so  often 
designated  as  usurpers.  Could  he  bring  himself  to  recog- 
nize them  ?  His  superstition,  his  pride,  his  regard  for  the 
unhappy  eicUee  who  were  pining  at  Saint  Oermains^  his 
personal  dislike  of  the  indefatigable  and  unconquerable 
adversary  who  had  been  constantly  crossing  his  path  dur- 
iBg  twenty  yearSj  were  ou  one  side,  his  interests  and  those 
of  his  people  were  on  the  other.  He  must  have  been 
sensible  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subjugate  the  En- 
glish, that  ne  must  at  last  leave  them  to  choose  their  gov- 
ernment for  themselves,  and  that  what  he  must  do  at  last 
it  would  be  best  to  do  soon.  Tct  be  could  not  at  once 
.  make  up  his  mind  to  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  htm.    Ha 
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howeyer  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  States  General 
through  the  intervention  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
sent  a  confidential  emissary  to  confer  in  secret  at  Brussels 
with  Dykvelt,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  Wil- 
liam. There  was  much  discussion  about  matters  of  second- 
ary importance :  but  the  great  question  remained  unsettied. 
The  French  agent  used,  in  private  conversation,  expres- 
sions plainly  implying  that  the  government  which  he  repre- 
sented was  prepared  to  recognize  William  and  Maiy :  but 
no  formal  assurance  could  be  obtained  from  him.  Just  at 
the  same  time  the  King  of  Denmark  informed  the  aUies 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  France  not  to  insist 
on  the  restoration  of  James  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  peace,  but  did  not  say  that  his  endeavors  had  as  yet 
been  successfiil.  Meanwhile  Avaux,  who  was  now  em- 
bassador at  Stockholm,  informed  the  King  of  Sweden,  that, 
as  the  dignity  of  all  crowned  heads  had  been  outraged  in 
the  person  of  James,  the  most  Christian  king  felt  assured 
that  not  only  neutral  powers,  but  even  the  emperor,  would 
try  to  find  some  expedient  which  might  remove  so  grave  a 
cause  of  quarrel.  The  expedient  at  which  Avaux  hinted 
doubtiess  was  that  James  should  waive  his  rights,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent  to  England,  bred  a 
Protestant,  adopted  by  William  and  Mary,  and  declared 
their  heir.  To  such  an  arrangement  William  would  prob- 
ably have  had  no  personal  objection.  But  we  may  be  as- 
sui^  that  he  never  would  have  consented  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  peace  with  France.  Who  should  reign  in 
England  was  a  question  to  be  decided  by  England  alone.* 
It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation  conducted 
in  this  manner  was  merely  meant  to  divide  the  confeder- 
ates. William  imderstood  the  whole  importance  of  the 
conjuncture.  He  had  not,  it  may  be,  the  eye  of  a  great 
captain  for  all  the  turns  of  a  battie.  But  he  had,  in  the 
highest  perfection,  the  eye  of  a  great  statesman  for  all  the 

*  Correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsius ;  Banish  Note,  dated  Dec.  |{. 
1693.  The  note  delivered  by  Avaux  to  the  Swedish  government  at  this 
time  will  be  fonnd  in  Lambert/s  Collection  and  in  the  Mcmoires  et  NSgotiap 
tions  de  le  Paix  de  Ryswick. 
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toxnB  of  a  war.    That  France  had  at  length  made  m^er- 

tures  to  him  was  a  sufficient  praof  that  she  felt  herself 
spent  and  sinking.  That  those  overtxires  were  made  with 
extreme  reluctance  and  hesitation  proved  that  sh^  had  not 
jet  come  to  a  temper  in  which  it  was  possible  to  ha  ire 
peace  with  her  on  fair  terms.  He  saw  that  the  enemy  was 
beginning  to  give  ground^  and  that  this  was  the  time  to 
assxmie  the  offensive^  to  pimh  forward,  to  bring  up  eveiy 
reserve.  But  whether  the  opportunity  should  be  seized  or 
lost  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  decide.  The  King  of 
Prance  might  levy  troops  and  exact  taxes  without  any 
limit  Bave  that  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  on  des- 
potism* But  the  King  of  England  could  do  nothing 
without  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  it  had  hitherto  supported  him 
^sealously  and  liberally,  wss  not  a  body  on  which  ho  could 
iiely.  It  had  indeed  got  into  a  state  which  perplexed  and 
alarmed  all  the  most  sagacious  politicians  of  that  age. 
There  was  something  appalling  in  the  union  of  such  bound- 
less power  and  such  boundleas  caprice.  The  fate  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  people ;  and  there  was  no  publio 
man  who  could  venture  to  say  with  confidence  what  those 
iiepresentativea  might  not  be  induced  to  vote  within 
twenty-four  hours,*  William  painfully  felt  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  a  prince  dependent  on  an  assembly 
so  violent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another,  to  ejQ^t  any 
thing  great.  Indeed,  though  no  sovereign  did  so  much  to 
secure  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
no  sovereign  loved  the  Hoxise  of  Commons  less.  Nor  is 
this  strange :  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very  worst 
He  saw  it  when  it  had  just  acquired  the  power  and  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  gravity  of  a  senate.  In  his  letters  to 
Heinsius  he  perpetually  complains  of  the  endless  talking, 

*^  *'  ^  Jdhi)  LowtUer  says,  ndb&Aj  c&q  know  one  dnj  wha.t  a  TTousd  of 
CknninoQs  would  do  the  Doxt ;  m  wbicli  all  agreed  witU  him."  Theee  re- 
Mifknblg  words  wcm  writtctti  hf  CaorttuinhcQ  on  the  tuari^ti  of  a  pftpef 
dr»ru  up  by  Rodietftor  iu  Au^fua^  H^t,  DftLiymplo,  J^pp^ndtx  to  pArt  M. 
obap.  7. 
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the  fiu^tdoufl  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  the  dilatorineas, 
of  the  body  which  his  situation  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  treat  with  deference.  His  complaints  were  by  no 
means  imfounded ;  but  he  had  not  discovered  either  the 
cause  or  the  cure  of  the  evil. 

The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Eevolution 
had  made  in  the  situation  of  the  House  of  Ciommons  had 
made  another  change  necessary:  and  that  other  change 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  There  was  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment :  but  there  was  no  ministry  ;  and,  without  a  min- 
istry, the  working  of  a  parliamentary  government,  such  as 
ours,  must  always  be  unsteady  and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  exercise  a  control  over  all  the  departments 
of  the  executive  administration. ,  And  yet  it  is  evident 
that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred  people,  even  if  they 
were  intellectually  much  above  the  average  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  best  Parliament,  even  if  every  one  of  them 
were  a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  would  be  unfit  for  executive 
fimctions.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  every  large  collection 
of  human  beings,  however  well  educated,  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  become  a  mob ;  and  a  country  of  which  the  Supreme 
Executive  Ooundl  is  a  mob  is  surely  in  a  perilous  situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  can  exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  the 
executive  government,  without  assimiing  functions  such  as 
can  never  be  well  discharged  by  a  body  so  numerous  and 
so  variously  composed.  An  institution  which  did  not  ex- 
ist in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  of  the  Tudors,  or  of 
the  Stuarts,  an  institution  not  known  to  the  law,  an  insti- 
tution not  mentioned  in  any  statute,  an  institution  of  which 
such  writers  as  De  Lolme  and  Blackstone  take  no  notice, 
began  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution,  grew  rap- 
idly into  importance,  became  firmly  established,  and  is 
now  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  our  polity  as  the  Parlia- 
ment itself.     This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  leading  members 
of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the  Crown  :  but 
it  consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the 
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pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Among 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  distributed  the  great 
departments  of  the  administriation.  Each  minister  con- 
ducts the  ordinary  business  of  his  own  office  without  ref- 
erence to  his  colleagues.  But  the  most  important  business 
of  every  office,  and  especially  such  business  as  is  likely  to 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament^  is  brought 
imder  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ministry.  In  Parlim* 
ment  the  ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  executive  government  If  one 
of  them  dissents  from  the  rest  on  a  question  too  important 
to  admit  of  compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While 
the  ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parliamentary 
majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against  opposition, 
and  rejects  every  motion  whkli  reflects  on  them  oris  likely 
to  embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit  that  confidence,  if  the 
parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  patronage  is  distributed,  with  the  way  in  which  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  is  used,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
afl&irs,  with  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Commons  should  take  on  them- 
selves the  business  of  administration,  that  they  should  re- 
quest the  Crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man 
a  judge,  to  pardon  one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis,  or  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely  to  de- 
clare that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  ministry,  and  to 
ask  for  a  ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  by  means  of  ministries  thus  constituted,  and  thus 
changed,  that  the  English  government  has  long  been  con- 
ducted in  general  conformity  with  the  deliberate  sense  of 
the  llouse  of  Commons,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully  free 
from  the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of  governments  ad- 
ministered by  large,  tumultuous,  and  divided  assemblies. 
A  few  distinguished  persons,  agreeing  in  their  general 
opinions,  are  the  confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  sovcr 
reign  and  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In  the  closet  they 
speak  with  the  authority  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the 
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estimation  of  the  representatiyes  of  the  people.  In  Par- 
liament thej  speak  with  the  authority  of  men  versed  in 
great  afiOsdrs  and  acquaiDted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the 
State.  Thus  the  cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular 
character  of  a  representative  body ;  and  the  representative 
body  has  sometldng  of  the  gravity  of  a  cabinet. 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  that  no  set  of 
men  who  can  be  brought  together  possesses  the  full  confi- 
dence and  steady  support  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  a  weak 
ministry ;  and  there  will  probably  be  a  rapid  succession  of 
weak  ministries.  At  such  times  the  House  of  Commons 
never  fails  to  get  into  a  state  which  no  person  friendly  to 
representative  government  can  contemplate  without  un- 
easiness, into  a  state  which  may  enable  us  to  form  some 
faint  notion  of  the  state  of  that  House  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  of  William.  The  notion  is  indeed  but 
fidnt ;  for  the  weakest  ministry  has  great  power  as  a  regu- 
lator of  parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  ministry  at  aU. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
institution,  an  institution  indispensable  to  the  harmonious 
working  of  our  other  institutions.  The  first  ministry  was 
the  work,  partly  of  mere  chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom, 
not  however  of  that  highest  wisdom  which  is  conversant 
with  great  principles  of  political  philosophy,  but  of  that 
lower  wisdom  which  meets  daily  exigences  by  daily  expe- 
dients^ Neither  William  nor  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
advisers  fully  imderstood  the  nature  and  importance  of  that 
noiseless  revolution — for  it  was  no  less — ^which  began  about 
the  close  of  1693,  and  was  completed  about  the  close  of 
1696.  But  every  body  could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of 
1693,  the  chief  offices  in  the  government  were  distributed 
not  unequally  between  the  two  great  parties,  that  the  men 
who  held  those  offices  were  perpetually  cabaling  against 
each  other,  haranguing  against  each  otiier,  moving  votes 
of  censure  on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  each  other,  and  that  the  temper  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  wild,    ungovernable,    and   \mcertain. 
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Eyeiy  body  could  peioeiye  that  at  the  close  of  1696,  all 
the  principal  servants  of  the  Grown  were  Whigs,  closely 
bound  together  by  public  and  private  ties,  and  prompt  to 
defend  one  another  against  every  attack,  and  that  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  House  of  Conmions  was  arrayed  in  good  order 
under  those  leaders,  and  had  learned  to  move,  like  one  man, 
at  the  word  of  command.  The  history  of  the  period  of 
transition,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  change  was  ef- 
fected is  in  a  high  d^ree  curious  and  interesting. 

The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in  forming  the 
first  English  Ministry  had  once  been  but  too  well  known, 
but  had  long  hidden  himself  from  the  public  gaze,  and  had 
but  recently  emerged  fix)m  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had 
been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the  remains  of  an  igno- 
minious and  disastrous  life.  During  that  period  of  general 
terror  and  confusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  James, 
Sunderland  had  disappeared.  It  was'  high  time;  for  of 
all  the  agents  of  the  fidlen  government  he  was,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jeffreys,  tiie  most  odious  to  ihe  nation. 
Few  knew  that  Sunderland's  voice  had  in  secret  been  given 
against  xhe  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the  prose- 
cution of  the  bishops ;  but  all  knew  that  he  had  signed 
numerous  instruments  dispensing  with  statutes,  that  he  had 
sat  in  the  High  Commission,  that  he  had  turned  or  pre- 
tended to  turn  Papist,  that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  his 
apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  as  a  -witness  against 
the  oppressed  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  had  indeed  atoned 
for  many  crimes  by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest.  As 
soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deliveranoe 
and  retribution  was  at  hand,  he  had,  by  a  most  dexterous 
and  seasonable  treason,  earned  his  paxdon.  During  the 
three  months  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ar- 
mament in  Torbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion  services  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  cither  the  wickedness  or  the  utility.  To 
him  chiefly  it  was  owing  that,  at  the  most  critical  moment 
in  our  history,  a  French  army  was  not  menacing  the  Bala- 
vian  frontier,  and  a  French  fleet  hovering  about  the  En- 
glish coast.     William  could  noty  without  staining  his  own 
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honor,  refufle  to  protect  one  whom  he  had  not  scrnpled  to 
employ.  Yet  it  was  no  easy  task  even  for  William  to  save 
that  guilty  head  firom  the  first  outbreak  of  public  fuiy. 
For  even  those  extreme  politicians  of  both  sides  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else,  agreed  in  calling  for  vengeance  on  the 
renegade.  The  Whigs  hated  him  as  the  vilest  of  the  slaves 
by  whom  the  late  government  had  been  served,  and  the 
Jacobites  as  the  vilest  of  the  traitors  by  whom  it  had  been 
overthrown.  Had  he  remained  in  England,  he  would 
probably  have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  if  in- 
deed the  executioner  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the 
populace.  But  in  Holland  a  political  refugee,  favored  by 
the  stadtholder,  might  hope  to  live  unmolested.  To  Hol- 
land Simderland  fled,  disguised,  it  is  said,  as  a  woman ; 
and  his  wife  accompanied  him.  At  Botterdam,  a  tovm 
devoted  to  the  House  of  Orange,  he  thought  himself  secure. 
But  the  magistrates  were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  Prince, 
and  were  assured  by  some  busy  Englishmen  that  his  high- 
ness would  be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  arrest  of  the  Popish 
dog,  the  Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower  Hill  was  im- 
patiently expected  by  all  London.  Sunderland  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  remained  there  till  an  order  for  his  release 
arrived  firom  Whitehall.  He  then  proceeded  to  Amster- 
dam, and  there  changed  his  religion  again.  His  second 
apostasy  edified  his  wife  as  much  as  his  first  apostasy  had 
edified  his  master.  The  coimtess  wrote  to  assure  her  pious 
friends  in  England  that  her  poor  dear  lord's  heart  had  at 
last  been  really  touched  by  divine  grace,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  all  her  afflictions,  she  was  comforted  by  seeing  him  so 
true  a  convert  We  may,  however,  without  any  violation 
of  Christian  charity,  suspect  that  he  was  still  the  same  false, 
callous  Sunderland  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  made 
Bonrepaux  shudder  by  denying  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  had,  at  the  same  time,  won  the  heart  of  James  by  pre- 
tending to  believe  in  transubstantiation.  In  a  short  time 
the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for  his  conduct. 
This  apology,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  amount 
merely  to  a  confession  that  he  had  committed  one  series  of 
crimes  in  order  to  gain  James's  &vor,  and  another  series  in 
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order  to  avoid  being  involved  in  James's  ruin.  The  wzitar 
conduded  by  announcing  his  intention  to  pass  all  the  rest 
pf  his  life  in  penitence  and  prayer.  He  soon  retired  from 
Amsterdam  to  Utrechti  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself  con* 
spicuoos  by  his  regular  and  devout  atfcdidance  on  the  min- 
istrations of  Huguenot  preachers.  If  his  letters  and  those 
of  his  wife  were  to  be  trustedi  he  had  done  fbrever  with 
ambition.  He  longed,  indeed,  to  be  permitted  to  return 
from  exile,  not  that  he  might  again  enjoy  and  dispense  the 
&vors  of  the  Crown,  not  that  his  ante-chambCT  mi^t 
again  be  filled  by  the  daily  swarm  of  suitors,  but  that  he 
might  see  again  the  tuif^  ^e  trees,  and  the  fisonily  pictures 
<^  his  country-seat  His  only  wish  was  to  be  suffered  to 
end  his  troubled  U&  at  Althorpe ;  and  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  forfeit  his  head  if  ever  hie  went  beyond  the  palings 
of  his  park.* 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  busily  engaged  in 
the  work  of  proscription,  he  could  not  venture  to  show 
himself  in  England.  But  when  that  assembly  had  ceased 
to  exist,  he  thought  himself  safe.  He  returned  a  few  days 
after  the  Act  of  Grace  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords.  From  the  benefit  of  that  Act  he  was  by  name 
excluded ;  but  he  well  knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to 
fear.  He  went  privately  to  Kensington,  was  admitted 
into  the  closet,  had  an  audience  which  lasted  two  hours, 
and  then  retired  to  his  country-house.f 

During  many  months  he  led  a  secluded  life,  and  had 
no  residence  in  London.  Once  in  the  spring  of  1691, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  public,  he  showed  his 
fiice  in  the  circle  at  court,  and  was  graciously  received.^ 
He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  he  might,  on  his  re- 
appearance in  Parliament,  receive  some  marked  afEront 
He,  therefore,  very  prudently,  stole  down  to  Westminster, 

*  See  Sunderland's  celebrated  Narrative  which  has  often  been  printed, 
and  his  wife's  letters,  which  are  among  the  Sidne/  papers,  publiabed  hj  the 
late  Serjeant  Blencowe. 

t  Van  Citters.  May  /y,  1690. 

t  Eyeljn,  April,  24,  1691. 
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in  a  dead  time  6f  the  year,  on  a  day  to  which  the  Houses 
stood  adjourned  by  the  royal  command,  and  on  which  they 
met  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adjourning  again.  Sunder- 
land had  just  time  to  present  himself,  to  take  the  oaths,  to 
sign  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  to  re* 
sume  his  seat.  None  of  the  few  peers  who  were  present 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  remark.*  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1692  that  he  bisgan  to  attend  regularly.  He 
was  silent;  but  silent  he  had  always  been  in  large  assem- 
blies, even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  His 
talents  were  not  those  of  a  public  speaker.  The  art  in 
which  he  surpassed  aU  men  was  the  art  of  whispering.  His 
tact,  his  quic^  eye  for  the  foibles  of  individuals,  his  caress- 
ing manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  'and,  above  all,  his 
apparent  frankness,  made  him  irresistible  in  private  con- 
versation. By  means  of  these  qualities  he  had  governed 
James,  and  now  aspired  to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But  Sun- 
derland succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  measure  of  &vor 
and  influence  as  excited  much  surprise  and  some  indigna- 
tion. In  truth,  scarcely  any  mind  was  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  witchery  of  his  talk  and  of  his  manners.  Every 
man  is  prone  to  believe  in  the  gratitude  and  attachment 
even  of  the  most  worthless  persons  on  whom  he  has  con- 
ferred great  benefits.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  thought 
strange  that  the  most  skillful  of  all  flatterers  should  have 
been  heard  with  favor,  when  he,  with  every  outward  sign  of 
strong  emotion,  implored  permission  to  dedicate  all  his 
faculties  to  the  service  of  the  generous  protector  to  whom 
he  owed  property,  liberty,  life.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  llie  king  was  deceived.  He  may 
have  thought,  with  good  reason,  that,  though  litde  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  professions,  much 
confidence  might  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  situation ;  and 
the  truth  is,  that  Sunderland  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
&ithful  servant  than  a  much  less  depraved  man  might 
have  been.  He  did,  indeed,  make,  in  profound  secrecy, 
some  timid  overtures  toward  a  reconciliation  with  James. 

*  Lorda!  Journate,  April  28,  1693. 
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But  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  thal^  even  Iiad  those 
overtares  been  graciously  received — and  they  appear  to 
have  been  received  very  ungraciously — ^the  twioe-taraed 
renegade  would  never  have  rendered  any  real  service  to 
the  Jacobite  cause.  He  well  knew  that  he  had  done  that 
which  at  Saint  Germains  must  be  regarded  as  inezpiEbla 
It  was  not  merely  that  he  had  been  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful Marlborough  had  been  as  treacherous  and  as 
ungrateftd,  and  Marlborough  had  been  pardoned.  But 
Marlborough  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  impious  hypocrisy 
of  coimterfeiting  the  signs  of  conversion.  Marlborouf^ 
had  not  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine  grace,  to  pine  for 
tmion  with  the  only  true  Church.  Marlborough  had  not, 
when  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  crossed  himself  shrived 
himself,  done  penance,  taken  the  communion  in  one  kind, 
and,  as  soon  as  a  turn  of  fortune  came,  apostatised  back 
again,  and  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that,  when  he  knelt 
at  the  confessional  and  received  the  host,  he  was  merely 
laughing  at  the  king  and  the  priests.  The  crime  of  Sun* 
derland  was  one  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James 
and  a  crime  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James  w\ 
in  some  sense,  a  recommendation  to  William.  The  court, 
nay,  the  coimcil,  was  full  of  men  who  might  hope  to  pros- 
per if  the  banished  king  were  restored.  But  Sunderland 
had  left  himself  no  retreat.  He  had  broken  down  all  the 
bridges  behind  him.  He  had  been  so  false  to  one  side, 
that  he  must  of  necessity  be  true  to  the  other.  That  he 
was  in  the  main  true  to  the  government  which  now  pro- 
tected him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and,  being  true, 
he  could  not  but  be  useful.  He  was,  in  some  respects, 
eminently  qualified  to  be  at  that  time  an  adviser  of  the 
Crown.  He  had  exactly  the  talents  and  the  knowledge 
which  William  wanted.  The  two  together  would  have 
made  up  a  consummate  statesman.  The  master  was  capable 
of  forming  and  executing  large  designs,  but  was  negligent 
of  those  small  arts  in  which  the  servant  excelled.  The 
master  saw  further  off  than  other  men ;  but  what  was  near 
no  man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  servant.    The  master,  though 
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profoundlj  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  great  oommunily 
of  nations,  never  thoroughly  understood  the  politics  of  his 
own  kingdom.  The  servant  was  perfectlj  well  informed 
as  to  the  temper  and  the  organization  of  ^e  English  Ac- 
tions, and  as  to  the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  the  character 
of  everj  Englishman  of  note. 

Early  in  1693,  it  was  rumored  that  Sunderland  was  con- 
sulted on  all  important  questions  relating  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  realm:  and  the  rumor  became 
stronger  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  come  up  to  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and 
that  he  had  taken  a  large  mansion  near  WhitehalL  The 
coffee-house  politicians  were  confident  that  he  was  about  to 
hold  some  high  office.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  the  wis- 
dom to  be  content  with  the  reality  of  power,  and  to  leave 
the  show  to  others.* 

His  opinion  was  that,  as  long  as  the  king  tried  to  balance 
the  two  great  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  divide  his 
£sivor  equally  between,  both  would  think  themselves  ill 
used,  and  neither  would  lend  to  the  government  that  hearty 
and  steady  support  which  was  now  greatly  needed.  His 
majesty  must  make  up  his  mind  to  give  a  marked  prefer- 
ence to  one  or  the  other ;  and  there  were  three  weighty 
reasons  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached 
to  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  their  view  the  Revolution 
had  been,  not  merely  necessary,  not  merely  justifiable,  but 
happy  and  glorious.  It  had  been  the  triumph  of  their 
political  theory.  When  they  swore  allegiance  to  Will- 
iam, they  swore  without  scruple  or  reservation ;  and  they 
were  so  &r  from  having  any  doubt  about  his  title,  that 
they  thought  it  the  best  of  all  titles.  The  Tories,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  generally  disapproved  of  that  vote  of  the 
Convention  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Some 
of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him  only  that  they  might  be  better  able  to 
iojure  him.  Others,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty  to 
obey  him  as  king  in  fact,  denied  tJiat  he  was  king  by  light, 
*  L'Hermitage,  Sept  }{,  Oct  /^,  1688. 
IV.  2C 
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and,  if  they  weie  loyal  to  him,  were  loyal  without  enthua- 
asm.  There  could,  therefore,  be  litde  doubt  on  which  of 
the  two  parties  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  matteron  which 
his  heart  was  at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were,  as  a  body, 
prepared  to  support  him  strenuously,  and  the  Tories  were, 
as  a  body,  inclined  to  thwart  him.  The  minds  of  men 
were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the  question,  in  what 
way  the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on^  To  that  question  the 
two  parties  returned  very  dijBerent  answers.  An  OfHnion 
had  during  many  months  been  growing  among  the  Tories 
that  the  policy  of  England  ought  to  be  strictly  insular ;  that 
she  ought  to  leave  the  defense  of  Flanders  and  the  Hhine 
to  the  States-General,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire ;  that  she  ought  to  carry  on  hostilities  with 
vigor  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army  as  might, 
with  the  help  of  the  militia,  be  sufficient  to  repel  an  inva- 
sion. It  was  plain  that,  if  this  system  were  adopted,  there 
might  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  pressed 
most  heavily  on  the  nation.  But  the  Whigs  maintained 
that  this  relief  would  be  dearly  purchased.  Many  thou- 
sands of  brave  English  soldiers  were  now  in  Flanders.  Yet 
the  allies  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  French  from 
taking  Mons  in  1691,  Namur  in  1692,  and  Charleroy  in 
1693.  If  the  English  troops  were  withdrawn,  it  was  ce^ 
tain  that  Ostcnd,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels,  would  fall.  The 
German  Princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for  him- 
self. The  Spanish  Netherlands  would  probably  be  an- 
nexed to  the  French  monarchy.  The  United  Provinces 
would  be  again  in  as  great  peril  as  in  1672,  and  would  ac- 
cept whatever  terms  Lewis  might  be  pleased  to  dictate. 
In  a  few  months  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  forth  his 
whole  strength  against  our  island.  Then  would  come  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death.  It  might  well  be  hoped  that 
we  should  be  able  to  defend  our  soil  even  against  such  a 
general  and  such  an  army  as  had  won  the  battle  of  Landen. 
But  the  fight  must  be  long  and  hard.  How  many  fertile 
counties  would  be  turned  into  deserts,  how  many  flourish- 
ing towns  would  be  laid  in  ashes,  before  the  invaders  were 
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destnroyed  or  driven  out  I  One  triumphant  campaign  in 
Kent  and  Middlesex  would  do  more  to  impoverish  the  na- 
tion than  ten  disastrous  campaigns  in  Brabant.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  dispute  between  the  two  great  factions 
was,  during  seventy  years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as 
our  country  was  at  war  with  France.  That  England  ought 
never  to  attempt  great  military  operations  on  the  Continent 
continued  to  be  a  fundamentsd  article  of  the  creed  of  the 
Tories  tiU  the  French  Revolution  produced  a  complete 
change  in  their  feelings.*  As  the  chief  object  of  William 
was  to  open  the  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  with  an  im- 
mense display  of  force,  it  was  sufficiently  dear  to  whom  he 
must  look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger  party  in 
Parliament  The  general  election  of  1690,  indeed,  had  not 
been  fevorable  to  them.  They  had  been,  for  a  time,  a  mi- 
nority :  but  they  had  ever  since  been  constantly  gaining 
ground :  they  were  now  in  number  a  full  half  of  tiie  Lower 
House;  and  their  eflFective  strength  was  more  than  propor- 
tioned to  their  number,  for  in  energy,  alertness,  and  disci- 
pline, they  were  decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents. 
Their  organization  was  not  indeed  so  perfect-  as  it  after- 
ward became ;  but  they  had  already  begun  to  look  for 
goidtoce  to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men,  which  was 
long  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  the  Junto.  There 
is^  p^haps,  no  parallel  in  history,  ancient  or  modem,  to  the 
autiiority  exercised  by  this  council,  during  twenty  troubled 
years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men  who  acquired  that 
authority  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  continued  to 
possess  it,  without  interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office, 
till  Cteorge  the  First  was  on  the  throne. 

*  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Johnson^s  Toryism  breaks  out  where  we  should 
IiaivU/  expect  to  fiad  IL  Hastings  sajs  in  tho  Third  Part  of  Henrj  the 
Sixth, 

"  I/jt  us  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the  seas 
Which  Ho  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourselves." 

"This,"  says  Johnson  in  a  note,  "  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man  who, 
in  any  age,  understood  and  &vored  the  interest  of  England." 


Oae  of  tbeae  mea  w^  BusselL  Of  iii^  shameful  deal- 
ings Tritb*  the  Court  of  Saint  GermaiBS  we  possess  proo& 
which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  But  no  Buch  proofe  were 
laid  before  the  world  till  he  had  beea  Taany  years  dead.  J£ 
rumors  of  his  guilt  got  abroad,  they  were  vague  and  im* 
probable :  they  rested  on  no  evidence :  they  could  be  traced 
to  no  trustworthy  author ;  and  they  might  weH  be  regarded 
by  his  cotemporaxies  as  Jacobite  calumnies.  What  was 
quite  certain  was  that  he  spning  from  an  iUustrioua  house^ 
which  had  done  and  eufifered  great  things  for  hbertj  and 
for  the  Protestant  religion^  that  he  had  signed  the  invita- 
tion of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  that  he  had  landed  with  the 
Deliverer  at  Torbay^  that  he  had  in  Parhament,  on  all  ocs- 
caaions,  spoken  and  voted  as  a  zealous  Whig,  that  he  had 
won  a  great  victory,  that  ho  had  saved  his  country  from  an 
invasion,  and  that,  since  he  had  left  the  Adrairaltyj  every 
thing  had  gone  wrong.  We  can  not  therefore  wonder  that 
his  influence  over  his  party  should  have  been  eonsideraiblei 

But  the  greatest  man  am.ong  the  members  of  the  Junto, 
and,  in  8ome  respect^  the  great^t  man  of  that  age,  was 
the  Lord  Keeper  Somers*  He  was  equally  eminent  as  a 
jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer. 
His  speeches  havt^  perished :  but  his  State  papers  remaia, 
and  are  models  of  terse^  luminous^  and  dignified  eloqnanoew 
He  had  left  a  great  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  had,  during  four  years,  been  always  heard  with 
delight;  and  the  Whig  members  still  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings  under  his  tooL 
In  the  gr^t  place  to  which  he  had  recently  been  promoted, 
he  had  bo  borne  himself  Ihat^  after  a  very  few  montha,  a  vest 
faction  and  envy  had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his  elevation.  In 
truth,  ho  united  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge,  an  intel* 
lect  comprehensive,  quick  and  acute,  diligence,  inte^ty^ 
patience,  suaTjty.  In  council,  the  calm  wisdom  which  he 
po^essed  in  a  measure  rarely  found  amoDg  men  of  parti 
so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  his,  aexjuired  fiir 
him  the  authoriiy  of  an  orade.  The  superiority  of  his 
powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in  private  circles.  Th0 
obflim  of  his  conversation  was  heightened  by  the  feonk* 
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ness  with  which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts.*  His  good 
temper  and  his  good  breeding  never  failed.  His  gesture, 
his  look,  his  tones  were  expressive  of  benevolence.  His 
humanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had  re- 
ceived from  nature  a  body  such  as  is  generally  found 
united  with  a  peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  Kfe  was 
one  long  malady :  his  nerves  were  weak :  his  complexion 
was  livid :  his  fiw5e  was  prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet  his 
enemies  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  during 
a  long  and  troubled  public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sud- 
den provocation,  into  vehemence  inconsistent  with  the 
mild  dignity  of  his  character.  All  that  was  left  to  them 
was  to  assert  that  his  disposition  was  very  far  from  being 
so  gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  he  was  reaUy  prone 
to  the  angry  passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while  his  voice 
Was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous  his  dehcate 
frame  was  almost  convulsed  by  suppressed  emotion.  It 
will  perhaps  be  thought  that  tiiis  reproach  is  the  highest 
of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told  us 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Somers  was 
not  competent  to  instruct  and  to  delight  He  had  never 
traveled;  and,  in  that  age,  an  Englishman  who  had  not 
traveled  was  generally  thought  imcompetent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  works  of  art.  But  connoisseurs  femiliar  with 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Florentine  gal- 

*  Swift,  in  hla  Inquiry  into  the  Behavior  of  the  Queen^s  last  Ministry, 
mentions  Somers  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  who  used  to  talk  in  so  fhuik 
a  manner  that  he  seemed  to  discover  the  bottom  of  his  heart  In  the  Me- 
moirs relating  to  the  Change  in  the  Queen^s  Ministry,  Swift  sajs  that  Som- 
ers had  one  and  only  one  imconversable  fault,  fonnality.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand  how  the  same  man  can  be  the  most  imreeerved  of  compan- 
ions, and  yet  err  on  the  side  of  formality.  Yet  there  may  be  tmth  in  both 
the  descriptions.  It  is  well  known  that  Swift  loved  to  take  rode  Uberties 
with  men  of  high  rank,  and  fancied  that,  by  doing  so,  he  asserted  his  own ' 
independence.  He  has  been  justly  blamed  for  this  fault  by  liis  two  illus- 
trious biographers,  both  of  them  men  of  spirit,  at  least  as  independent  as 
hic^  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott.  I  suspect  that  he  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  behave  with  offensive  familiarity  to  Somers,  and  that  Somers,  not 
choosing  to  submit  to  impcrtmenco,  and  not  wishing  to  bo  forced  to  resent 
it»  resorted,  in  self-defense,  to  a  ceremonious  politeness  which  he  never  would 
have  practiced  toward  Locke  or  Ad&Dn. 
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lery  allowed  Uiat  the  taste  of  Somera  in  paintiDg  and  sculp* 
tnre  was  exquifiite.  Philology  was  one  of  hk  favorite 
puisoits.  He  had  teireised  the  whole  vast  range  of  polite 
literature,  anoient  and  modem.  He  was  at  once  a  munifin 
cent  and  severely  judicious  paUon  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing. Locke  owed  opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somers  Addi- 
son was  drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  coU^a  In  distant 
countries  the  name  of  Somers  was  mentioned  with  respect 
and  gratitude  by  great  echolam  and  poets  who  had  never 
seen  his  fece.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Filicaja,  Neither  political  nor  rdigious  dif- 
ferences prevented  him  from  extending  his  powerful  pro- 
tection to  merit.  Hicks,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant 
of  all  the  non-jurors,  obtained,  by  the  influence  of  Som- 
ers, permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiquities  in  freedom 
and  safety.  Vertue,  a  strict  Boman  Catholic,  was  raised 
by  the  discriminatiDg  and  liberal  patronage  of  Somers 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  opponents 
was  the  more  honorable  to  him  because  he  was  no  waveref 
in  politics.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  publio 
life  he  was  a  steady  Whig.  His  voice  was  indeed  always 
raised,  when  bis  {mrty  was  dominant  in  the  State^  against 
violent  and  vindictive  counsels ;  but  ho  never  forsook  his 
friends^  even  when  their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  bad 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not  de- 
nied, even  by  his  detractors.  The  most  acrimonious  To- 
ries were  forced  to  admit,  with  an  ungracious  snarl,  which 
increased  the  value  of  their  praise,  that  he  had  all  the  in* 
tellectual  qualities  of  a  great  man^  and  that  in  him  alone, 
among  his  cotemporaries,  brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  wero 
'to  be  found  associated  mth  the  quiet  and  steady  prodenoa 
which  insures  success  in  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fiwst  that| 
in  the  foulest  of  sJl  the  many  libels  that  were  published 
against  him,  he  was  slandered  under  the  name  of  Ciceroi 
As  his  abilities  could  not  be  questioned,  he  was  diaiged 
with  irreligion  and  immorality.    That  he  was  heterodox 
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all  the  coimtry  vicars  and  fox-hunting  squires  firmly  be- 
lieved; but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy 
there  were  many  different  opinions.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  Low  Churchman  of  the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom 
he  always  loved  and  honored ;  and  he  was,  like  Tillotson, 
called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Ariao,  a  Socinian,  a 
Deist,  and  an  Atheist 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magistrate 
was  malignantly  scrutinized ;  and  tales  were  told  about  his 
libertinism  which  went  on  growing  till  Ihey  became  too 
absurd  for  the  creduUty  even  of  party  spirit.  At  last,  long 
after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flannel  and  chicken  broth, 
a  wretched  courtesan  who  had  probably  never  seen  him 
except  in  the  stage  box  at  the  theater,  when  she  ^vas  fol- 
lowiDg  her  vocation  below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon 
in  which  she  described  him  as  the  master  of  a  harem  more 
costly  than  the  Great  Turk's,  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  small  nucleus  of  truth  round 
which  this  great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  that  the 
wisdom  and  self-command  which  Somera  never  wanted  in 
the  senate,  on  the  judgment-seat,  at  the  council  board,  or 
in  the  society  of  wits,  scholars,  and  phUosophers,  were  not 
always  proof  against  female  attractions.* 

Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was  Charles  Mon- 
tague, He  was  often,  when  he  had  risen  to  power, 
honors,  and  riches,  called  an  upstart  by  those  who  en- 
vied his  success.     That  they  should  have  called  him  so 

♦  The  eulogies  on  Sooiera  and  tbo  invoctivos  against  hijn  are  ioimmerablo. 
Perbapa  the  best  way  to  come  to  a  just  judgment  would  bo  to  collect  all 
that  has  beeo  said  about  tiim  by  Swifl  and  by  Addison,  They  were  the  two 
keenest  observers  of  their  time;  and  they  both  knew  him  welL  But  it 
ought  to  be  remarked  that,  tiU  Swift  turned  Tory,  ho  always  extolled 
Soincrs,  not  only  as  thy  moat  accomplished,  but  as  the  raost  virtuous  of  men. 
In  tlie  dedication  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are  these  words,  "There  is  no  Tirtue, 
either  of  a  public  or  private  liib,  whidi  some  circumstances  of  your  own 
have  not  often  produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  ;*'  and  agiiin,  ^*I  ahouki 
be  veiy  lotb  the  bright  example  of  your  IiOrdahip'8  virtues  should  be  lost  to 
other  eyes  both  for  their  sake  and  your  own .' '  In  tlie  Discourse  of  the  Con* 
UmU  and  Dissensions  at  Athens  and  Rome,  Somers  is  t!je  just  Arietides. 
After  SwiA  had  ratted  he  described  Somers  an  a  man  who  "  poflsesacd  all  ex* 
ccllent  qualifioatioua  except  virtue," 
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f  seem  strange ;  for  kw  of  the  statesmen  of  tig  tiioa 

Jd  stoTY-  such  a  pedigree  as  his.     He  sprang  fr0m& 

lily  as  old  as  the  Ckmquest ;  he  was  in  the  succeasiDii  to 

.«u  earldom,  and  was,  bj  the  patenial  side,  cousio  of  thiM 

Is.    But  he  wns  the  jounger  son  of  a  jounger  hiuflier; 

that  phrase  had,  ever  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare  aod 

\  and  perhaps  before  their  time,  been  proverbially 

♦  designate  a  person  so  poor  as  to  be  broken  lo 

*t«Jt  abject  servittide  or  ready  for  the  most  despcrste 

I        i^nture, 

tJharles  Montague  was  early  destliied  for  the  Chnxd^ 
vna  entered  on  the  foundation  of  Westminster^  and,  after 
distinguishing  himself  there  by  skill  in  Latin  veraificatiotij 
was  sent  up  to  Trinity  College^  Cambridge.  At  Cam* 
bridge  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  was  still  dominant  is 
the  schools.  But  a  few  select  spirits  had  separated  frosL 
the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience  round  a  far  gp&M^ 
teachen*  Conspicuous  among  the  youths  of  high  pr^oiiie 
who  were  proud  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick 
and  YCJaatile  Montague.  Under  such  guidance  ttie  young 
student  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  severe  sci- 
ences :  but  poetry  was  his  favorite  pniBuit ;  and  when  the 
University  invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  marriages 
and  funerals,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  have  surpassed 
his  competitors.  His  fame  traveled  to  London :  he  was 
thought  a  clever  lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at  Will's  and  the 
Hvely  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  bis  friend 
and  fellow-student  Prior,  on  Drydcn's  Hind  and  Panther, 
was  received  with  great  applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague^s  wish^  pointed  toward  llie 
Church.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer  widi 
twelve  thousand  a  year^  when  his  villa  on  the  Thamm 
was  regarded  as  the  most  delightful  of  all  suburban  te* 
treats,  when  ho  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay  imm  the  Im* 
perial  cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of  birds*  nests  brought 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing  three  guineas  a-pieoe, 
his  enemies  were  fond  of  reminding  him  that  there  bad 
been  a  time  when  he  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  inooms<f 
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barely  fifty  pounds,  when  he  had  been  happy  with  a 
trendier  of  mutton-chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale  from  the  Ool- 
1^  buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig  was  the  rarest  luxury 
£yr  which  he  had  dared  to  hope.  The  Bevolution  came, 
and  changed  his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  obtained,  by 
the  influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
befriending  young  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Still,  during  a  few  months,  the  needy  scholar 
hesitated  between  politics  and  divinity.  But  it  soon  be- 
came clear  that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parliamentary 
ability  must  fetch  a  higher  price  than  any  other  kind  of 
abiUty ;  and  he  felt  that  in  parliamentary  ability  he  had  no 
superior.  He  was  in  the  very  situation  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  nature ;  and  during  some  years  his  life 
was  a  series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  hitf  cotemporariea,  especially  of 
Mulgrave  and  of  Sprat^  it  may  be  said  that  his  fame  has 
suffered  ftom  the  folly  of  those  editors  who,  down  to  our 
own  time,  have  persisted  in  reprinting  his  rhymes  among 
the  works  of  the  British  poets.  There  is.  not  a  year  in 
which  hundreds  of  verses  as  good  as  any  that  he  ever 
wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the  Newdigate  prize  at  Oxford 
and  for  the  Chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind 
had  indeed  great  quickness  and  vigor,  but  not  that  kind 
of  quickness  and  vigor  which  produces  great  dramas  or 
odes:  and  it  is  most  unjust  to  him  that  his  Man  of 
Honor  and  his  Epistle  on  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  should 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  Comus  and  Alexander's  Feast 
Other  eminent  statesmen  and  orators,  Walpole,  Pulteney, 
Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry  not  better  than  his.  But  for- 
tunately for  them,  their  metrical  compositions  were  never 
thought  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  any  collection  of  our 
national  classics. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  imagination  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to  call  the  successful  exertions 
of  the  imagination  flights.  One  poet  is  the  eagle;  an- 
other is  the  swan ;  a  third  modestly  compares  himself  to 
the  bee.  But  none  of  these  types  would  have  suited  Mon- 
tague.   His  genius  may  be  compared  to  that  pinion  which, 
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igh  it  IB  too  weak  to  lift  the  ostricli  into  the  air^  ena* 
J  heri  Ts^rhile  she  remaios  on  the  earthy  to  outrun  houudf 
Borse,  and  dromedary.  If  the  man  who  possesses  this  kind 
of  genius  attempts  to  ascend  the  heaven  of  invenUoo^  hb 
ftwkward  and  unsuecesaful  eflTorts  expose  him  to  dcrisioa* 
if  he  will  he  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial  regioa 
iaess,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties  which  would  not 
^  him  to  soar  into  a  higher  sphere  will  enable  hita  to 
MiOMince  all  his  compeUtoiB  in  the  lower*  As  a  poet,  Mon- 
feigue  could  never  have  risen  above  the  crowd.  But  tn 
tlie  House  of  Commonaf  now  fi^ist  becoming  supretne  in 
ll^  Stat«,  and  extending  its  control  over  one  executive  de* 
partment  after  another,  the  young  adventurefr  soon  ob* 
taincd  a  place  very  different  fixjm  the  place  which  he  oc- 
cupies among  men  of  letters.  At  thirty,  he  would  gladly 
have  given  all  his  chancer  in  life  for  a  comfortable  vicar- 
age and  a  chaplain^  acarf.  At  thirty -seven,  he  was  Fiisl 
Lord  of  the  Treaaury,  Cbancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a 
Regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  elevation  he  owed  not 
at  all  to  favor,  but  solely  to  the  unquestionable  superior- 
ity of  his  talents  for  administration  and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  whiehj  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1692,  he  managed  the  conference  on  the  BiU 
for  Begulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at 
once  in  the  £rst  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  On  diat 
occasion  he  was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran  senatora 
renowned  for  their  eloquence — ^HaliJax,  Bochester,  Not- 
tingham, Mulgrave — and  proved  himself  a  match  for 
them  all.  He  was  speedily  seated  at  the  Board  of  Treaa- 
uiy,  and  there  the  clear-headed  and  experienced  Godoi* 
phin  soon  found  that  his  young  colleague  was  his  master* 
When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  Mon- 
tagne  had  no  rival  there.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  oaoe  di^ 
tinguished  as  the  ablest  debater  and  man  of  business 
among  the  Whig  members,  was  content  to  serve  under 
his  junior.  To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many  parts  of 
our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks  of  the  vig* 
orous  intellect  and  daring  spirit  of  Montague.  His  bit- 
terest enemies  ware  unable  to  deny  that  some  of  the  expe- 
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dients  which  he  had  propoBed  had  prored  highly  beneficial 
to  the  nation.  But  it  was  said  that  these  expedients  were 
not  devised  by  himself.  He  was  represented,  in  a  hundred 
pamphlets,  as  the  daw  in  borrowed  plumes.  He  had  taken, 
it  was  affirmed,  the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans 
from  the  writings  or  the  conversation  of  some  ingenious 
speculator.  This  reproach  was,  in  truth,  no  reproach. 
We  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  same  human  being 
the  talents  which  are  necessary  for  the  making  of  new  dis- 
coveries in  political  science,  and  the  talents  which  obtain 
the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies  to  great 
practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  an  Adam  Smith  and  a 
Pitt  is  scarcely  possible.  It  is  surely  praise  enough  for 
a  busy  politician  that  he  knows  how  to  use  the  theories 
of  others ;  that  he  discerns,  among  the  schemes  of  innu* 
merable  projectors,  the  precise  scheme  which  is  wanted  and 
which  is  practicable,  that  he  shapes  it  to  suit  pressing 
circumstances  and  popular  humors,  that  he  proposes  it 
just  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  favorably  received,  that 
he  triumphantly  defends  it  against  all  objectors,  and  that 
he  carries  it  into  execution  with  prudence  and  energy ; 
and  to  this  praise  no  English  statesman  has  a  fiurer  claim 
than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  self-knowledge  that, 
from  the  moment  at  which  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
in  public  life,  he  ceased  to  be  a  versifier.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that,  after  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  ever 
wrote  a  couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  well-turned 
lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toasting-glasses,  which  were 
sacred  to  the  most  renowned  Whig  beauties  of  his  time. 
He  wisely  determined  to  derive  from  the  poetry  of  others 
a  glory  which  he  never  would  have  derived  fi:om  his  own. 
As  a  patron  of  genius  and  learning,  he  ranks  with  his 
two  illustrious  friends,  Dorset  and  Somers.  His  munifi- 
cence fully  equaled  theirs ;  and,  though  he  was  inferior 
to  them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he  succeeded  in  associating 
his  name  inseparably  with  some  names  which  will  last  as 
long  as  our  hmguage. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague,  with  ad- 
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mirable  parts  and  with  many  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
his  country,  had  great  faults,  and,  unhappily,  faults  not 
of  the  noblest  kind.  EQs  head  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  without  giddiness  the  speed  of  his  ascent  and  the 
height  of  his  position.  He  became  offensively  arrogant 
and  yain.  He  was  too  often  cold  to  his  old  iHends,  and 
ostentatious  in  displaying  his  new  riches.  Above  all,  he 
was  insatiably  greedy  of  praise,  and  liked  it  best  when  it 
was  of  the  coarsest  and  rankest  quality.  But,  in  1693, 
these  faults  were  less  offensive  than  they  became  a  few 
years  later. 

With  Bussell,  Somers,  and  Montague,  was  closely  con- 
nected, during  a  quarter  of  a  Century,  a  fourth  Whig,  who 
in  character  bore  little  resemblance  to  any  of  them. 
This  was  Thomas  Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philif>  Lord 
Wharton.  Thomas  Wharton  has  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now  lime 
to  describe  him  more  fully.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  but  was  still  a  young  man  in  constitution,  in  ap-* 
pearance,  and  in  manners.  Those  who  hated  him  most 
heartily — and  no  man  was  hated  more  heartily — ^admitted 
that  his  natural  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  he  wai^ 
equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action.  The  history 
of  his  mind  deserves  notice,  for  it  was  the  history  of 
many  thousands  of  minds.  His  rank  and  abilities  made 
him  so  conspicuous  that  in  him  we  are  able  to  trace  dis- 
tinctly the  origin  and  progress  of  a  moral  taint  which  was 
epidemic  among  his  cotemporaries. 

He  was  bom  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  the 
heir  of  a  covenanted  house.  His  father  was  renowned  as 
a  distributor  of  Calvinistic  tracts,  and  a  patron  of  Calvin- 
istic  divines.  The  boy's  first  years  were  passed  amid  Gene- 
va bands,  heads  of  lank  hair,  upturned  eyes,  nasal  psalm- 
ody, and  sermons  three  hours  long.  Plays  and  poems, 
hunting  and  dancing,  were  proscribed  by  the  austere  disci- 
pline of  his  saintly  family.  The  finiits  of  this  education 
became  visible,  when,  from  the  sullen  mansion  of  Puritan 
parents,  the  hot-blooded,  quick-witted  young  patrician 
emerged  into  the  gay  and  voluptuous  London  of  the  Bes- 
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toration.  The  most  dissolute  cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  emancipated  precisian.  He  early  ac- 
quired and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  rake  in  England.  Of  wine  indeed  he  never  be- 
came the  slave ;  and  he  used  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  the  master  of  his  associates.  But  to  the 
end  of  his  long  life  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nearest 
friends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentious  plots.  The  ri- 
baldry of  his  conversation  moved  astonishment  even  in 
that  age.  To  the  religion  of  his  country  he  offered,  in  the 
mere  wantonness  of  impiety,  insults  too  foul  to  be  described. 
His  mendacity  and  his  effrontery  passed  into  proverbs. 
Of  all  the  liars  of  his  time  he  was  the  most  deliberate,  the 
most  inventive  and  the  most  circumstantiaL  What  shame 
meant  he  did  not  seem  to  understand.  No  reproaches, 
even  when  pointed  and  barbed  with  the  sharpest  wit,  ap- 
peared to  give  him  pain.  Great  satirists,  animated  by  a 
deadly  personal  aversion,  exhausted  all  their  strength  in 
attacks  upon  him.  They  assailed  him  with  keen  invect- 
ive ;  they  assailed  him  with  still  keener  irony ;  but  they 
found  that  neither  invective  nor  irony  could  move  him  to 
any  thing  but  an  unforced  smile  and  a  good-humored  curse ; 
and  they  at  length  threw  down  the  lash,  acknowledging  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  him  feel.  That,  with  such  vices, 
he  should  have  played  a  great  part  in  life,  should  have 
carried  nimierous  elections  against  the  most  formidable  op- 
position by  his  personal  popularity,  should  have  had  a 
large  following  in  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the 
highest  of&ces  of  the  State,  seems  extraordinary.  But  he 
lived  in  times  when  faction  was  almost  a  madness ;  and  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  the  leader 
of  a  Action.  There  was  a  single  tie  which  he  respected. 
The  falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but  one,  he  was  the 
truest  of  Whigs.  The  religious  tenets  of  his  fiswnily  he  had 
early  renounced  with  contempt ;  but  to  the  politics  of  his 
family  he  steadfastly  adhered  through  all  the  temptations 
and  dangers  of  half  a  century.  In  small  things  and  in 
great  his  devotion  to  his  party  constantly  appeared.  He 
had  the  finest  stud  in  England;  and  his  delight  was  to  win 
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plates  from  Tories.  Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant  oonnty, 
it  was  fully  expected  that  the  horse  of  a  High  Chuich 
squiie  would  be  first  on  the  oouise,  down  came,  on  the 
very  eye  of  the  race,  Wharton's  Careless,  who  had  ceaaed 
to  run  at  Newmarket  merely  for  want  of  competitors;  or 
Wharton's  Oelding,  for  whom  Lewis  the  Fourte^ih  had 
in  yain  o£fered  a  thousand  pistoles.  A  man  whose  mere 
sport  was  of  this  description  was  not  likely  to  be  «unly 
beaten  in  any  serious  contest  Such  a  master  of  the  whote 
art  of  electioneering  England  had  never  seen.  Bucking- 
hamshire was  his  own  especial  province ;  and  there  he 
ruled  without  a  rival.  But  he  extended  his  care  over 
the  Whig  interest  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Wiltshire.  Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty, 
members  of  Parliament  were  named  by  hinL  Ab  a 
canvasser  he  was  irresistible.  He  never  forgot  a  bee 
that  he  had  once  seen.  Nay,  in  the  towns  in  which  he 
wished  to  establish  an  interest^  he  remembered,  not  only 
the  voters,  but  their  fiunilies.  His  opponents  were  con- 
founded by  the  strength  of  his  memory  and  the  affability 
of  Lis  deportment,  and  o^^^led  that  it  was  impossible  to 
contend  against  a  great  man  who  called  the  shoemaker  by 
his  Christian  name,  and  was  sure  that  the  butcher's  daugh- 
ter must  bo  growing  a  fine  girl,  and  who  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  blacksmith's  j'oungest  boy  was  breeched. 
By  such  arts  as  these  he  made  himself  so  popular  that  his 
journeys  to  the  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Sessions  resem- 
bled royal  progresses.  The  bells  of  every  parish  through 
which  he  passed  were  rung,  and  flowers  were  strewed  along 
the  road.  It  was  commonly  believed  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  ho  expended  on  his  parliamentary  interest  not  less 
than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which,  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  estates,  must  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  our  time. 
But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  rendered  to  the 
Whig  party  was  that  of  bringing  in  recruits  from  the 
young  aristocracy.  He  was  quite  as  dexterous  a  canvasser 
among  the  embroidered  coats  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffee- 
house as  among  the  leathern  aprons  at  Wycombe  and 
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Aylesbury.  He  had  his  eye  on  every  boy  of  quality  who 
came  of  age ;  and  it  was  not  easy  for  such  a  boy  to  resist 
the  arts  of  a  noble,  eloquent  and  wealthy  flatterer,  who 
united  juvenile  viVacity  to  profound  art  and  long  experi- 
ence of  the  gay  world.  It  mattered  not  what  the  novice 
preferred,  gallantry  or  field  sports,  the  dice-box  or  the  bot- 
tle. Wharton  soon  found  out  the  master-passion,  offered 
sympathy,  advice  and  assistance,  and,  while  seeming  to  be 
only  the  minister  of  his  disciple's  pleasures,  made  sure  of 
his  disciple's  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with  such  spirit 
and  constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  talents, 
his  very  vices,  judged  him,  as  was  natural,  far  too  leni- 
ently. He  was  widely  known  by  the  very  undeserved 
appellation  of  Honest  Tom.  Some  pious  men,  Burnet,  for 
example,  and  Addison,  averted  their  eyes  from  the  scan- 
dal which  he  gave,  and  spoke  of  lum,  not  indeed  with 
esteem,  yet  with  good- will.  A  most  ingenious  and  ac- 
complished Whig,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author 
of  the  Characteristics,  described  Wharton  as  the  most  mys- 
terious of  human  beings,  as  a  strange  compound  of  best 
and  worst,  of  private  depravity  and  public  virtue,  and 
owned  himself  unable  to  understand  how  a  man  utterly 
without  principle  in  every  thing  but  politics  should  in 
politics  be  as  true  as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  one  fiiction,  more  than  half  redeemed  all  Whar- 
ton's faults,  seemed  to  the  other  faction  to  aggravate  them 
all.  The  opinion  which  the  Tories  entertained  of  him  is 
expressed  in  a  single  line  written  after  his  death  by  the 
ablest  man  of  that  party ;  "  He  was  the  most  universal 
villain  that  ever  I  knew."*  Wharton's  political  adversaries 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  repeatedly  tried  to  shed  it.  Had 
he  not  been  a  man  of  imperturbable  temper,  dauntless 
courage  and  consummate  skill  in  fence,  his  life  would  have 
been  a  short  one.  But  neither  anger  nor  danger  ever  de- 
prived him  of  bis  presence  of  mind :  he  was  an  incompar* 
able  swordsman ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming 
opponents  which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists  of 
♦  Swift*8  note  on  Mackay'B  Character  of  Wharton. 
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Ills  time.  His  fnends  said  that  he  had  never  given  a  chal- 
lenge, that  he  had  never  refused  one,  that  he  had  never 
taken  a  life,  and  jet  that  he  had  never  fought  without 
having  his  antagonist's  life  at  his  mercT.* 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled  each 
other  so  little  that  it  may  be  thought  strange  that  thej 
should  ever  have  been  able  to  act  in  concert.  They  did, 
however,  act  in  the  closest  concert  during  many  years. 
They  more  than  once  rose  and  more  than  once  fell  to- 
gether. But  their  union  lasted  till  it  was  dissolved  by 
death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may  have  deserved  esteem, 
none  of  them  can  be  accused  of  having  been  Mae  to  his 
brethren  of  the  Jimto. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  was,  imder  these 
able  chiefi,  arraying  itself  in  order  resembling  that  of  a 
regular  army,  the  Tories  were  in  a  state  of  an  ill-drilled 
and  ill-officered  militia.  They  were  numerous ;  and  they 
were  zealous :  but  tiiey  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had,  at 
this  time,  any  chief  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
name  of  Seymour  had  once  been  great  among  them,  and 
had  not  quite  lost  its  influence.  But,  since  he  had  been 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  he  had  disgusted  them  by  vehe- 
mently defending  all  that  he  had  himself,  when  out  of 
place,  vehemently  attacked.  They  had  once  looked  up  to 
the  Speaker,  Trevor :  but  his  greediness,  impudence,  and 
venality  were  now  so  notorious  that  all  respectable  gentle- 
men, of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in 
the  chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave  alone  had  much  weight  Indeed  the  real  lead- 
ers of  the  party  were  two  or  three  men  bred  in  principles 
diametrically  opposed  to  Toryism,  men  who  had  carried 
Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  who  had 
been  considered  not  merely  as  Low  Churchmen,  but  as 
more  than  half  Presbyterians.  Of  these  men  the  most 
eminent  were  two  great  Herefordshire  squires,  Robert  iiai- 
ley  and  Paul  Foley. 

*  This  account  of  Montague  and  Wharton  I  have  collected  from  innu- 
merable sources.  I  ought,  however,  to  mention  particularly  the  reiy  cu- 
rious Life  of  Wharton  published  UxunMBJbdlj  after  his  death. 
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The  space  which  Bobert  Harley  Alls  in  the  hiatoiy  of 
three  reigns,  hia  eleyation,  his  &11,  the  influence  which,  at 
a  great  crisis,  he  exerdsed  on  the  politics  of  aU  Europe, 
the  dose  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  some  of  the 
greatest  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  the  fi^uent  re- 
currence of  his  name  in  the  works  of  Swift,  Pope^  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  Prior,  must  alwajrs  make  him  an  o^ect  of 
interest  Yet  the  man  himself  was  of  all  men  the  least 
interesting.  There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  contrast  between 
the  yerj  ordinary  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  very  ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  family.  His  father,  Sir 
Edward  Harley,  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  patriots 
of  the  Long  Parhament,  had  commanded  a  regiment 
under  Essex,  had,  after  the  Restoration,  been  an  active 
opponent  of  the  court,  had  supported  the  Exdusion  Bill, 
had  harbored  dissenting  preachers,  had  frequented  meet* 
ing-houses,  and  had  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  powers  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Western  Insurrec- 
tion, he  had  been  placed  under  arrest,  and  his  house  had 
been  searched  for  arms.  When  the  Dutch  army  was 
marching  fix)m  Torbay  toward  London,  he  and  his  eldest 
son  Bobert  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  fi^ea 
Parliament,  raised  a  large  body  of  horse,  took  possession 
of  Worcester,  and  evinced  their  zeal  against  Popeiy  by 
publicly  breaking  to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of  that 
dty,  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  to  rigid  precisians  seemed 
idolatrous.  Soon  .aiter  the  Convention  became  a  Parlia- 
ment, Bobert  Harley  was  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  a 
Cornish  borough.  His  conduct  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  birth  and  education.  He  was  a 
Whig,  and  indeed  an  intolerant  and  vindictive  Whig. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  general  proscription  of 
the  Tories.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those  mem- 
bers who  voted  for  the  Saoheverell  clause ;  and,  at  the 
general  election  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1690, 
the  party  which  he  had  persecuted  made  great  exertions 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  cry  was 
raised  that  the  Harleys  were  mortal  enemies  of  the  Church ; 
IV.  Dd 
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and  this  cry  produced  so  much,  effect  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  any  of  them  could  obtain  a  seat.  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  the  public  life  of  a  man  whose 
name,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  inseparably 
coupled  with  the  High  Church  in  the  acclamations  of 
Jacobite  mobs.* 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  in  every 
division  Harley  was  in  the  company  of  those  gentlemen 
who  held  his  political  opinions  in  abhorrence :  nor  was  this 
strange ;  for  he  affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of  the 
old  pattern ;  and  before  the  Revolution  it  had  always  been 
supposed  that  a  Whig  was  a  person  who  watched  with 
jealousy  every  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  who  was  slow 
to  loose  the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  and  who  was  ex- 
treme to  mark  the  fiiults  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  professed  to  be.  He  did  not 
admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty  had  made  any 
change  in  the  duties  of  a  representative  of  the  people. 
The  new  government  ought  to  be  observed  as  suspiciously, 
checked  as  severely,  and  supplied  as  sparingly,  as  the  old 
one.  Acting  on  these  principles,  he  necessarily  found 
himself  acting  with  men  whose  principles  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  his.  He  liked  to  thwart  the  king :  they 
liked  to  thwart  the  usurper:  the  consequence  was  that, 
whenever  there  was  an  opportimity  of  thwarting  William, 
the  Roundhead  staid  in  the  House  or  went  into  the  lobby 
in  company  with  the  whole  crowd  of  cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a  leader  among 
those  with  whom,  notwithstanding  wide  differences  of 
opinion,  he  ordinarily  voted.  His  influence  in  ParUament 
was  indeed  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  abilities. 
His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow.  He  was  unable  to 
take  a  large  view  of  any  subject.  He  never  acquired  the 
art  of  expressing  himself  in  public  with  fluency  and  per- 
spicuity.    To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  tedious, 

•  Much  of  my  information  about  the  Ilarlcja  I  havo  derived  from  un- 
published memoirs  written  by  Edward  Harley,  a  younger  brother  of  Rob- 
ert   A  copy  of  these  momoirs  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MJSS. 
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hesiti9kting,  and  confused  speaker.*  He  had  none  of  the 
external  gtaces  of  an  orator.  His  countenance  was  heavy ; 
his  figure  mean  and  somewhat  deformed,  and  his  gestures 
uncouth.  Yet  he  was  heard  with  respect  For,  such  as 
his  mind  wiis,  it  had  been  assiduoudj  cultiyated.  His 
youth  had  been  studious ;  and  to  the  last  he  continued  to 
love  books  and  the  society  of  men  of  genius  and  learning. 
Indeed  he  aspired  to  the  character  of  awit  and  a  poet,  and 
gccasionally  employed  hours  which  should  have  been  very 
differently  spent  in  composing  verses  more  execrable  than 
the  bel]man's.f  His  time,  however,  was  not  always  so 
absurdly  wasted.  He  had  that  sort  of  industry  and  that 
sort  of  exactness  which  would  have  made  him  a  respect- 
able antiquary  or  King-at-Arms.  His  taste  led  him  to 
plod  among  old  records ;  and  in  that  age  it  was  only  by 
plodding  among  old  records  that  any  man  could  obtain  an 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Parliar 
ment  Having  few  rivals  in  this  laborious  and  unattract- 
ive pursuit,  he  soon  began  to.be  regarded  as  an  oracle  on 
questions  of  form  and  privilege.  His  moral  character 
added  not  a  little  to  his  influence.  He  had,  indeed,  great 
vices ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  scandalous  kind.  He  was 
not  to  be  ccarrupted  by  money.  His  private  life  was  reg- 
ular.   No  illicit  amour  was  imputed  to  him  even  by  satir- 

*  The  only  writer  who  has  praised  Barley's  oratory,  aa  far  as  I  remember, 
is  Mackay,  who  calls  him  eloquent  Swift  scribbled  on  the  margin,  "A 
great  lie."  And  certainly  Swift  was  inclined  to  do  more  than  justice  to 
Barley.  "  That  lord,"  said  Pope,  "  talked  of  business  in  so  oonfiised  a  manner 
that  you  did  not  know  what  he  was  about ;  and  every  thing  be  went  to  tflU 
you  was  in  the  epic  way ;  for  he  always  began  in  the  middle." — Spenoe*8 
Anecdotes. 

t  "  Be  used,"  said  Pope,  "  to  send  trifling  verses  from  court  to  the  Scrib- 
leriis  Club  ahnost  every  day,  and  would  come  and  talk  idly  with  them  almost 
every  night,  even  when  his  all  was  at  stake."  Some  spedmena  of  Barley^ 
poetry  are  in  print  The  best,  I  think,  is  a  stanza  which  he  made  on  his 
own  fall,  in  1714 ;  and  bad  is  the  best 

"To  serve  with  love. 

And  shed  your  blood, 

Approved  is  above ; 

But  here  below 

The  examples  show 

rris  fatal  to  be  good." 
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ifits.  Gambling  lie  held  in  aversion ;  and  it  was  said  tbat 
he  never  passed  White^  then  the  favorite  haunt  of  noble 
sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an  exclamation  of  anger. 
His  practice  of  flustering  himself  dailjr  with  daret  was 
hardly  considered  as  a  &ult  bj  his  cotemporaries.  Bis 
knowledge,  his  gravity,  and  his  independent  position, 
gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  House;  and  even  his  bad 
speaking  was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him.  For 
people  are  very  loth  to  admit  that  the  same  man  can 
unite  very  different  kinds  of  excellence.  It  is  soothing  to 
envy  to  believe  what  is  splendid  can  not  be  solid,  that 
what  is  dear  can  not  be  profound.  Very  slowly  was  the 
public  brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was  a  great 
jurist^  and  that  Burke  was  a  great  master  of  political  sd- 
enoe.  Montague  was  a  brilliant  rhetoridan,  and,  there- 
fore, though  he  had  ten  times  Harley's  capacity  for  the 
driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented  by  detractors  as  a 
auperfk^ial,  prating  pretender.  But  from  the  absence  of 
show  in  Harley's  discourses  many  people  inferred  that 
there  must  be  much  substance ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to 
be  a  deep-read,  deep-thinking  gentleman,  not  a  fine  talker, 
but  fitter  to  direct  afiGurs  of  State  than  all  the  fine  talkers 
in  the  world.  This  character  he  long  supported  with  that 
cunning  which  is  firequently  found  in  company  with  am- 
bitious  and  unquiet  mediocrity.  He  constantly  had,  even 
with  his  best  friends,  an  air  of  mystery  and  reserve  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  knew  some  momentous  secret, 
and  that  his  mind  was  laboring  with  some  vast  design. 
In  this  way  he  got,  and  long  kept,  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had  made  him  an 
earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, and  master  of  the  &te  of  Europe,  that  his  admirers 
began  to  find  out  that  he  was  really  a  dull  puzzle-headed 


*  The  character  of  Ilarlej  la  to  be  collected  fVom  innmnerablo  panegTTios 
and  lampoons ;  from  the  worin  and  the  prirato  correspondence  of  Swift, 
Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Prior,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  from  multitudes  of  sach 
works  as  Ox  and  Bull,  the  High  Gennan  DoctOTi  and  The  History  of  Robert 
Powell  the  Puppet  Showman. 
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Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1690,  Harley,  gener- 
ally  voting  mth  the  Tories,  b^gan  to  torn  Tory.  The 
change  was  bo  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  but 
was  not  the  less  real  He  earlj  began  to  hold  the  T017 
doctrine  that  England  onghttooonfineherself  to  a  mari- 
time war.  He  early  felt  the  true  Tory  antipathy  to  Dutch- 
men and  to  moneyed  men.  The  antipathy  to  Dissenters, 
which  was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  character, 
came  much  later.  At  length  the  transformation  was  com- 
plete ;  and  the  old  haunter  of  conventicles  became  an  in- 
tolerant High  Churchman.  Yet  to  the  last  traces  of  his 
early  breeding  would  now  and  then  show  themselves;  and, 
while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he  sometimes 
wrote  in  the  style  of  Praise  God  Barebones.* 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little.  His  his* 
toiy,  up  to  a  certain  pointy  greatly  resembles  that  of  Har- 
ley :  but  he  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  Harley,  both 
in  parts  and  in  elevation  of  character.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Foley,  a  new  man,  but  a  man  of  great  merit,  who, 
having  begun  life  with  nothing,  had  created  a  noble  es- 
tate by  iron-works,  and  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  in- 
tegrity and  his  munificent  charity.  Th&  Fole3rs  were,  like 
their  neighbors,  the  Harleys,  Wldgs  and  Puritans.  Thomas 
Foley  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Baxter,  in 
whose  writmgs  he  is  mentioned  with  warm  eulogy.  The 
opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul  Foley  were  at  first 
those  of  his  fiunily.  But  he,  like  Harley,  became,  merely 
from  the  vehemence  of  his  Whiggism,  an  ally  of  the  Tories^ 
and  might,  perhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been  completely 
metamorphosed  into  a  Tory,  if  the  process  of  transmutation 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  death.  Foley's  abOitieB  were 
highly  respectable,  and  had  been  improved  by  ednoatbn. 
He  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  fol- 

*  In  a  letter  dated  Sept  12,  1709,  a  short  time  before  ha  was  bioc^ 
into  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  High  Church  mob,  he  says:  "  Uy  soul 
has  been  among  lyons,  even  tho  sons  of  men,  whoso  teeth  are  qpean  and 
amwi^  and  their  tongues  sharp  aworda  Bat  I  learn  how  good  it  ia  to 
watton  the  Lord,  and  to  possess  one's  sool  in  peaee.**  The  leMer  waa  to 
OHitairs.  I  doubt  whether  Harl^  would  have  oanted  thus  if  ha  had  been 
writing  to  Atterbury. 
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low  the  law  as  a  professioQ :  but  he  had  studied  itcaiefblly: 
as  a  science.  His  morals  were  without  stain;  and  die 
greatest  fetult  which  could  be  imputed  to  him  was  that  he 
paraded  his  independence  and  disinterestedness  too  osten^^ 
tatiouslj,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  being  thought  to 
&wn  that  he  was  always  growling. 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Howe,  lately 
the  most  virulent  of  the  Whigs,  had  been,  by  tiie  lose  of 
his  place,  turned  into  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  To- 
Hes.  The  deserter  brought  to  the  party  which  he  had 
joined  no  weight  of  character,  no  capacity  or  semblance  of 
capacity  for  great  afiGedrs,  but  much  parliamentary  ability 
of  a  low  kind,  much  spite  and  much  impudence.  No 
speaker  of  that  time  seems  to  have  had,  in  such  large  meas- 
ure, both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  welcome  to  the 
Tcny  party ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could,  as  yet, 
exercise  over  that  party  tiie  entire  authority  of  leaders. 
For  they  still  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  generally  vin- 
dicated their  Tory  votes  by  arguments  groimded  on  Whig 
principles.* 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  seems  clear  that  Sunderland  had  good  reason 
for  recommending  that  the  administration  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  Whigs.  The  king,  however,  hesitated  long 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that  neutral  position 
which  he  had  long  occupied  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. K  one  of  those  parties  was  disposed  to  question  his 
title,  the  other  was  on  principle  hostile  to  his  prerogative. 
He  still  remembered  with  bitterness  the  unreasonable  and 
vindictive  conduct  of  the  Convention  Parliament  at  the 
dose  of  1689  and  the  beginning  of  1690 :  and  he  shrank 

*  Tho  anomalous  position  which  Harlej  and  Foley  at  this  time  oocapicd  is 
DOtioed  in  the  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Toiy,  1693.  "  Your  great  P. 
»o— y,"  Bays  the  Tory,  "  turns  cadet,  and  carries  arms  under  the  General  of 
the  West  Saxons.  Tho  two  Har — ^jrs,  father  and  son^  aro  cngincon  under 
the  late  lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  and  bomb  any  bill  which  he  hath  onoe 
reiolv*d  to  reduce  to  ashes."  Seymour  is  the  general  of  tho  West  Sazona. 
ICuigrave  had  been  lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance  in  tho  reign  of  Chaxiea  the 
Second. 
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from  the  thought  of  being  entdrelj  in  the  huids  of  men 
who  had  obstructed  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  who  had  voted 
for  the  Sacheverell  clause,  who  had  tried  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  the  conmiand  of  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  who 
had  called  him  an  ungratefrd  tyrant  merely  because  he 
would  not  be  their  slave  and  their  hangman.  He  had 
once,  by  a  bold  and  imei^xected  effort,  freed  himself  from 
their  yoke ;  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his  neck 
again.  He  personally  disUked  Wharton  and  Bussell.  He 
thought  highly  of  the  capacity  of  Caermarthen,  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  Nottingham,  of  the  diligence  and  financial  skill 
of  Godolphin.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  argu- 
ments of  Sunderland,  backed  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
overcame  all  objections. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  1698,  the  Parliament  met ; 
and  the  conflict  of  parties  instantly  began.  William,  from 
the  throne,  pressed  on  the  Houses  the  necessity  of  making 
a  great  exertion  to  arrest  the  progress  of  France  on  the 
Continent  During  the  la^t  campaign,  he  said,  she  had,  on 
every  point,  had  a  superiority  of  force ;  and  it  had  there- 
fore been  found  impossible  to  cope  with  her.  His  allies 
had  promised  to  increase  their  armies ;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  Commons  would  enable  him  to  do  the  same.* 

The  Commons  at  their  next  sitting  took  the  king's 
speech  into  consideration.  The  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet  was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  The  cry  for  in- 
quiry was  universal :  but  it  was  evident  that  the  two  par- 
ties raised  that  cry  for  very  different  reasons.  Montague 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  Whigs.  He  declared  that  the  disas- 
ters of  the  summer  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  explained 
by  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  naval  administration.  There  must  have  been  trea- 
son. It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  Lewis,  when  he 
sent  his  Brest  squadron  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left 
the  whole  coast  of  his  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne 
unprotected,  had  trusted  merely  to  chance.  He  must  have 
been  well  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet  with  a  vast 
booty  under  a  feeble  convoy.  As  there  had  been  treachery 
*  Lords*  and  Gommoiiflf  JounuUSi  Nov.  7,  : 
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in  some  quarters,  there  had  been  incapacity  in  others;  The 
State  was  ill  senred.  And  then  the  orator  pronounced  a 
warm  panegyric  on  his  friend  Somers.  '^  Would  that  all 
men  in  power  would  foUow  the  example  of  my  Lord 
Keeper!  If  all  patronage  were  bestowed  as  judiciously 
and  disinterestedly  as  his,  we  should  not  see  the  public 
offices  filled  with  men  who  draw  salaries  and  perform  no 
duties."  It  was  moved  and  carried  unanimoTisly  that  the 
Commons  would  support  their  Majesties,  and  would  forth- 
with proceed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  disaster  in 
the  Bay  of  Lagos.*  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were 
directed  to  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evidence. 
The  king  sent  down  copies  of  the  examinations  taken  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Council  which  Mary  had  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  Tiu^ey  merchants. 
The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were  called  in  and  in- 
terrogated. Booke,  though  too  ill  to  stand  or  speak,  was 
brought  in  a  ehair  to  the  bar,  and  there  delivered  in  a  nar- 
rative of  his  proceedings.  The  Whigs  soon  thought  that 
sufficient  groimd  had  been  laid  for  a  vote  condemning  the 
naval  administration,  and  moved  a  resolution  attributing 
the  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious  and 
treacherous  mismanagement.  That  there  had  been  mis- 
management could  not  be  disputed ;  but  that  there  had 
been  foul  play  had  certainly  not  been  proved.  The  To- 
ries proposed  that  the  word  "  treacherous"  should  be  omit- 
ted, A  division  took  place ;  and  the  Whigs  carried  their 
point  by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes  to  a  hundred  and  threa 
Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  majority,  f 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treason,  but  not 
who  was  the  traitor.  Several  keen  debates  followed.  The 
Whigs  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Killegrew  and  Delaval, 
who  were  Tories :  the  Tories  did  their  best  to  make  out 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Victualing  Department,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  Whigs.  But  the  House  of 
Oommons  has  always  been  much  more  ready  to  pass  votes 
of  censure  drawn  in  general  terms  than  to  brand  individ* 

•  Commons^  Journals,  Nov.  13,  1693;  Grey's  Debates, 
t  Ck>mmon8'  Jomnals,  Ko7.  17,  1698. 
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ualfl  by  name.  A  resolution  clearing  the  Yietualing  0£Boe 
was  proposed  by  Montague,  and  carried,  after  a  debate  of 
two  days,  by  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  votes  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two.^  But  when  the  victorious  party 
brought  forward  a  motion  inculpating  the  admirals,  the 
Tories  came  up  in  great  numbers  from  the  country,  and, 
after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
near  eleven  at  night,  succeeded  in  saving  their  friends. 
The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy^  and  the  Ayes  only 
a  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Another  attack  was  made  a  few 
days  later  with  no  better  success.  The  Noes  were  a  him- 
dred  and  eighty-five,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  ^d  seven- 
ty-five. The  inde&tigable  and  implacable  Wharton  was 
on  both  occasions  teller  for  the  minority.f 

In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with 
the  Whigs.  The  Tories  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
administration  had  indeed  escaped  impeachment:  but  the 
escape  had  been  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
kipg  to  employ  them  any  longer.  The  advice  of  Sunder- 
land prevailed.  A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was 
prepared;  and  Bussell  was  named  First  Lord.  He  had 
already  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet 

His  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Nottingham  should 
retire.  For,  though  it  was  not  then  unusual  to  see  men 
who  were  personally  and  politically  hostile  to  each  other 
holding  high  offices  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  between 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  charge  of  what  would  now  be  called  the  War  De- 
partment, was  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public  serv- 
ice could  not  be  well  conducted  without  cordial  co-operation 
between  them ;  and  between  Nottingham  and  Eussell  such 
co-operation  was  not  to  be  expected.  "I  thank  you," 
William  said  to  Nottingham,  '^  for  your  services.  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  your  conduct.  It  is  only  from 
neoesaty  that  I  part  with  you."  Nottingham  retired  with 
dignity.     Though  a  very  honest  man,  he  went  out  of 

*  CommonB*  Joomala,  N07.  23,  27, 1693 ;  Grey's  Debates. 

t  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  6, 1693 ;  L'Hermitage,  Dec.  j\,  1698. 
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office  miiGli  richer  tiiaii  he  had  come  in  five  years  befone, 
What  were  then  considered  as  the  legitimate  emoluments 
of  his  place  were  great :  he  had  sold  Kensiiigton  House  to 
the  Grown  for  a  large  sum ;  and  he  had  probably,  after  the 
fashion  of  that  time,  obtained  for  himself  some  lucrative 
gmnts.  He  laid  out  all  his  gaina  in  purchasing  land.  He 
beard^  he  Baid^  that  his  enemies  meant  to  accuse  him  of 
haying  acquired  wealth  by  illicit  means.  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  abide  the  issue  of  an  inquiry.  He  would  not^  as 
Bome  ministers  had  done»  place  his  fortune  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  justice  of  his  country.  He  would  have  no 
secret  board.  He  would  invest  nothing  in  foreign  fun^ls* 
His  property  should  all  be  such  aa  could  be  r^dily  dis- 
covered and  seized** 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Nottingham  had  de- 
livered up  remained  in  the  royal  closet.  To  dispose  of 
them  proved  no  easy  matter.  They  were  ofiFered  to 
Shrewsbury^  who  of  all  the  Whig  leaders  stood  bigb^t  in 
the  king's  favor ;  but  Shrewsbury  excused  himself,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  further  importuni^,  retired  into  the  countiy* 
There  he  soon  received  a  pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth 
Viliiers,  This  lady  had,  when  a  girl,  inspired  Wil3iam 
with  a  passion  which  had  caused  much  scandal  and  much 
unhappiness  in  the  little  Court  of  the  Hague.  Her  influ- 
ence over  him  she  owed  not  to  her  personal  charms — ^for 
it  tasked  all  the  art  of  Kneller  to  make  her  look  tolerably 
on  canvass — not  to  those  talents  which  belong  peculiarly 
to  her  sex — for  she  did  not  excel  in  playfnl  talk,  and  her 
letters  are  remarkably  deficient  in  feminine  ease  and  grace 
— but  to  powers  of  mind  which  qualified  her  to  partake 
the  cares  and  guide  the  counsels  of  statesmen.  To  the  end 
of  her  life  great  politidans  sought  her  advice.  Even 
Swift,  the  shrewdest  and  most  cynical  of  her  cotemporaries^ 
pionounc/ed  her  the  wisest  of  women,  and  more  than  once 
sat,  fiiacinated  by  her  conversation,  from  two  in  the  after^ 
noon  till  near  midnightf    By  degrees  the  virtues  and 

■  UHomjitagc,  S**pt  ,^»  Nov.  ^i^,  1793. 

f  Seo  the  Jommtl  IoSuiUa,  liL^  Uiip  Ux^  IxL  i  ftnd  Lady  Orkse^  Lettan 
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oharmB  of  Mary  oonqnered  the  first  place  in  her  husband's 
affeotioo.  But  he  stUl,  in  diffioult  conjunetores,  frequently 
applied  to  Elizabeth  YillieTs  for  advice  and  assistance.* 
She  now  implored  Shrewsbury  to  re-consider  his  determi- 
nation, and  not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  of  uniting 
the  Whig  jMurty  forever.  Wharton  and  Russell  wrote  to 
the  same  effect  In  reply  came  flimsy  and  unmeaning  ex- 
cuses :  '^  I  am  not  qualified  for  a  court  life ;  I  am  unequal 
to  a  place  which  requires  much  exertion ;  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  any  party  in  the  State ;  in  short,  I  am  unfit  for 
the  world ;  I  wwt  to  travel ;  I  want  to  see  Spain.''  These 
were  mere  pretenses.  Had  Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole 
truth,  he  would  have  said  that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour, 
been  false  to  the  cause  of  that  Be  volution  in  which  he  had 
borne  so  great  a  part,  that  he  had  entered  into  engagements 
of  which  he  repented,  but  from  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  extricate  himself^  and  that,  while  he  remained  \mder 
those  engagements,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  existing  government.  Marlborough,  Godolphin, 
and  Bussell,  indeed,  had  no  scruple  about  corresponding 
with  one  king  while  holding  office  under  the  other.  But 
Shrewsbuiy  had,  what  was  wanting  to  Marlborough,  Go- 
dolphin,  and  Bussell,  a  conscience,  a  conscience  which  in- 
deed too  often  failed  to  restrain  him  firom  doing  wrong,  but 
whioh  never  failed  to  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  refiisal  to  accept  the  Seals,  the 
ministerial  arrangements  which  the  king  had  planned  were 
not  carried  into  entire  effect  till  the  end  of  the  session. 
Meanwhile  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  had  been 
highly  interesting  and  important 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  met^  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mons was  again  called  to  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India ; 
and  the  'Charter  which  had  just  been  granted  to  the  Old 
Company  was  laid  before  them.  They  would  probably 
have  been  disposed  to  sanction  the  new  arrangement, 
which,  in  truth,  differed  little  from  that  which  they  had 
themselves  suggested  not  many  months  before,  if  the  di- 

*  See  the  letters  written  at  this  time  hy  Elizabeth  VUIiors,  Wharton,  Bus- 
geD,  and  Shrewsbury,  in  the  ShTowabuiy  Correspondence^ 
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xectoTB  had  acted  with  prudenoe.  But  the  diieclon^  fiom 
the  day  ou  which  thej  had  obtained  their  Charter,  hfld  pe^ 
secuted  the  interlopers  without  mercy,  and  had  quite  for- 
gotten that  it  was  one  thing  to  persecute  interlopers  in  the 
Eastern  Seas,  and  another  to  persecute  them  ih  the  port 
of  London.  Hitherto  the  war  of  the  monopolists  against 
the  private  trade  had  been  generally  carried  on  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  thousand  miles  from  England.  If  harsh 
things  were  done,  the  English  did  not  see  them  done,  and 
did  not  hear  of  them  till  long  after  they  had  been  done ; 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  easy  to  ascertain  at  Westminster 
who  had  been  right  and  who  had  been  wrong  in  a  dispute 
which  had  arisen  three  or  four  years  before  at  Moorshe- 
dabad  or  Canton.  With  incredible  rashness  the  Directors 
determined,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  j&te  of  their 
Company  was  in  the  balance,  to  give  the  people  of  this 
country  a  near  view  of  the  most  odious  features  of  the 
monopoly.  Some  wealthy  merchants  of  London  had  equip- 
ped a  fine  ship  named  the  Bedbridge.  Her  crew  was  nu- 
merous, her  cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers  had  been 
made  out  for  Alicant ;  but  there  was  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  she  was  really  bound  for  the  countries  lying  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  the 
Admiralty,  in  obedience  to  an  order  which  the  Company 
obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  doubtless  by  the  help 
of  the  lord-president.  Every  day  that  she  lay  in  the 
Thames  caused  a  heavy  expense  to  the  owners.  The  in- 
dignation in  the  city  was  great  and  general  The  Company 
maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the  monopoly  the  le- 
gality of  the  detention  necessarily  followed.  The  public 
turned  the  argument  round,  and,  being  firmly  convinced 
that  the  detention  was  illegal,  drew  the  inference  that  the 
monopoly  must  be  illegal  too.  The  dispute  was  at  the 
height  when  the  Parliament  met  Petitions  on  both  sides 
were  speedily  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  these  petitions  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  first 
question  on  which  the  conflicting  parties  tried  their  strength 
was  the  choice. of  a  chairman.    The  enemies  of  the  Old 
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Oompftn J  proposed  Papillon,  once  the  dosest  ally  tnd  sab* 
Beqoentlj  the  keenest  opponent  of  Child,  and  earned  their 
point  bj  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
six  The  Committee  proceeded  to  inquire  by  what  an- 
ihoritjr  the  Bedbridge  had  been  stepped.  One  of  her  owners^ 
Gilbert  Heathcote,  a  rich  merohwt  and  a  stanch  Whig, 
appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  witness.  He  waa  asked  whether 
he  would  Tenture  to  deny  that  the  ship  had  really  been 
fitted  out  for  the  Indian  trade.  '^  It  is  no  sin  that  I  know 
0i("  he  answered,  ^'  to  trade  with  India;  and  I  shall  trade 
with  India  till  I  am  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament" 
Papillon  reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committeei 
the  detention  of  the  Bedbridge  was  illegal  The  question 
was  then  put^  that  the  House  would  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee. The  fiiends  of  the  Old  Company  ventured  on  a 
second  division,  and  were  defeated  by  a  hundred  and 
seventy-one  votes  to  a  himdred  and  twenty-five.* 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few  days  later 
H  waa  moved  that  all  subjects  of  England  had  equal  right 
to  trade  to  the  East  Indies  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  the  supporters  of  the  Old  Company, 
sensible  that  they  were  in  a  minority,  suffered  the  motion 
to  pass  without  a  division-f 

This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  important  of  the 
constitutional  questions  which  had  been  left  unsettled  by 
ibe  BiU  of  Bights.  It  has  ever  since  been  held  to  be  the 
aoond  doctrine  that  no  power  but  that  of  the  whole  legis- 
latoie  can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any  society  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  m^ority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  that  the  Indian  trade  would  be  advantageously 
oarried  on  only  by  means  of  a  joint--stock  and  a  monopoly. 
it  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the  resolution 
whidi  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Old  Company  would 
have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  law  granting  a  mon- 
opoly to  the  New  Company.  No  such  law,  however,  was 
paasad.  The  Old  Company,  though  not  strong  enough  to 
dfifiwd  its  own  privileges,  was  able,  with  the  help  of  its 

^  Oommons'  Journals,  Ju.  €,  8,  l€9f.  f  ^^^  ^'"^  ^^>  ^^H- 
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Tory  frieiids,  to  preyent  the  rival  association  from  obtatn- 
iag  similar  privileges.  The  consequence  was  that,  during 
some  years,  there  vrm  nomiTially  a  free  trade  with  India. 
In  &ct|  the  trade  stiJl  lay  imder  severe  TestrictioDs*  The 
private  adventurer  found  indeed  no  difficulty  in  saiUog 
from  England :  but  his  situatioii  was  as  perilous  as  ever 
when  he  had  turned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope»  Whatever 
respect  might  be  paid  to  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  publio  functionaries  in  London^  such  a  vote  was,  at  Bom- 
bay or  Calcutta^  much  less  regaided  than  a  private  letter 
fixnn  Child ;  and  Child  still  eontinued  to  fight  the  battle 
with  unbroken  spirit.  He  sent  out  to  the  fiwsbories  of  the 
Company  orders  that  no  indulgence  should  bo  shown  to 
the  inlTttderSp  For  the  House  of  Commons  and  for  its 
resolutions  he  expressed  the  bitterest  contempt.  **Be 
guided  by  my  instructionK^"  he  wrote,  *^  and  not  by  the 
nonsense  of  a  few  ignorant  countiy  gentlemen  who  have 
hardly  wit  enough  to  manage  their  own  private  affairs, 
and  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  questions  of  trade.** 
It  appears  that  his  directions  were  obeyed.  Every  whrne 
in  the  East^  during  this  period  of  anarchy,  the  dervant  of 
the  Company  and  the  independent  merchant  waged  war 
on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of  piracy,  and  tried  by 
every  artifice  to  exasperate  the  Mogul  government  against 
each  other.* 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  pi^oeding 
year  were,  in  this  year,  again  brought  under  the  considep- 
ation  of  Parliament,  In  the  first  week  of  the  sessionf  & 
Bill  for  the  Eegulation  of  Trials  in  Cases  of  High  Treason, 
a  Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons- 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  first  pa^ed  the 
Oommons,  bnt  was  unfavorably  received  by  the  PeciSb 
William  took  so  much  interest  in  the  queation  that  he 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  hia  crown  and 
robes,  but  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman ,  and  sat 
through  the  whole  debate  on  the  second  reading.  Caar^ 
xnarthen  spoke  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  State  was  il 
•  Hamiltoti*i  New  Aeoomixt 
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that  time  exposed,,  and  entreated  his  brethren  not  to  giye, 
at  sueh  a  moment,  impunity  to  traitors.  He  was  power- 
folly  supported  by  two  eminent  orators,  who  had,  during 
some  years,  been  on  the  uncourtly  side  of  every  question, 
but  who,  in  this  session,  showed  a  disposition  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  government,  HaJi&x  and  Mulgrave. 
Marlborough,  Bochester,  and  Nottingham  spoke  for  the 
bill :  but  the  general  feeling  was  so  clearly  against  them 
that  they  did  not  venture  to  divide.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  reasons  urged  by  Caermarthen  were  not  the 
reasons  which  chiefly  swayed  his.liearers.  The  Peers  were 
fully  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  pass  without  a 
clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward :  they  knew  that  the  Lower  House  was  as 
fully  determined  not  to  pass  sucb  a  clause ;  and  they 
thought  it  better  that  what  must  happen  at  last  should 
happen  speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel.*  , 

The  &te  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  best-informed  politicians  of  that  time,  and 
may  therefore  well  seem  extraordinary  to  us.  During  the 
recess,  that  bill  had  been  described  in  numerous  pamphlets, 
written  for  the  most  part  by  persons  zealous  for  the  Revo- 
lution and  for  popular  principles  of  government^  as  the 
one  thing  i^eedfhl,  as  the  universal  cure  for  the  distempers 
of  the  State.  On  the  first,  second,  and  third  readings  in 
the  House  of  Commons  no  division  took  place.  The  Whigs 
Vere  enthusiastic.  The  Tories  seemed  to  be  acquiescent 
It  was  understood  that  the  king,  though  he  had  used  his 
veto  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Houses  an  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  the  subject,  had  no  intention  of  offering 
a  pertinacious  opposition  to  their  wishes.  But  Seymour, 
with  a  cunning  which  long  experience  had  matured,  after 
deferring  the  conflict  to  the  last  moment,  snatched  the 


^  The  bill  I  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.    Its  historj  I  leanied 
from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  from  a  passage  in  the  D'larj  of  Nar- 
Luttrell,  and  from  two  letters  to  the  States  Oeneral,  both  dated  on 


fm.  t7.  ^g^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  debate  in  the  Lords.    One  of  these  letters  is 


J  V, 

from  Van  Citters ;   the  other,  which  contains  fuller  mformation,  is  ftom 
L'Hermitage. 
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victoiy  from  his  adveiaaneSy  when  they  were  xnost  fleeoie. 
When  the  Speaker  held  up  the  bUl  in  his  hands,  and  pnt 
the  question  whether  it  should  pass,  the  Noes  were  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-six,  the  Aye^  only  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six.*  Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that  their 
defeat  was  the  efifoct  of  a  surprise,  and  might  he  letrieved. 
Within  three  days,  therefore,  Monmouth,  the  most  ardent 
and  restless  man  in  the  whole  party,  brought  into  the 
Upper  House  a  bill  substantially  the  same  with  that  which 
had  so  strangely  miscarried  in,  the  liower.  The  Peers 
passed  this  bill  very  expeditiously,  and  sent  it  down  to 
the  C!ommons.  But  in  the  Commons  it  found  no  j&vor. 
Many  members,  who  professed  to  wish  that  the  duration 
<^  Parliaments  should  be  limited,  resented  the  interference 
of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  in  a  matter 
which  peculiarly  concerned  the  elective  branch.  The  sub- 
ject, they  said,  is  one  which  especially  beloDgs  to  us;  we 
have  considered  it :  we  have  come  to  a  decision ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly  most  indelicate,  in 
their  lordships,  to  call  upon  us  to  reverse  that  decision. 
The  question  now  is,  not  whether  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments ought  to  be  limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  sub- 
mit our  judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to 
rescind,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did  only  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  animosity  with  which  the  patrician  order  was  regarded 
was  inflamed  by  the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Seymour. 
The  bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words  "to  hold  a 
parliament"  This  definition  was  scrutinized  with  extreme 
jealousy,  and  was  thought  by  many,  with  very  little  rea- 
son, to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 

^  CommonB'  Journals,  Nor.  38,  1693;  Grey's  Debates.  L*Hermitage 
expected  that  tbo  bill  would  pass,  and  that  the  royal  assent  would  not  bo 
withheld.  On  Nov.  J?,  he  wrote  to  the  States-General,  "  D  paroist  dans 
toate  la  chambre  beaucoup  do  passion  k  fiure  passer  co  biL"  On  -^^^  he 
apt  that  tho  division  on  the  passing  "  n*a  pas  caosA  une  petite  surprise.  II 
Sift  difficile  d'avoir  un  point  fixe  sur  les  iddes  qu'on  pout  se  former  des  Amo- 
tions du  parlement,  car  il  paroist  quelquefois  de  grandos  dialeurs  qui  sem- 
UsQt  devoir  tout  enflammer,  et  qui,  pen  de  tems  i^rfts,  B*Avaporent.''  That 
Ssjmour  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is  asserted  in 
the  ODce  celebrated  Hush-Money  pamphlet  of  that  year. 
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privileges,  already  invidioualj  great^  of  the  nobility.  It 
appears,  from  the  cK^anty  and  obscure  fragments  of  the  de- 
bates which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  bitter  reflections 
were  thrown  on  the  general  conduct,  both  political  and 
judicial,  of  the  Peers.  Old  Titus,  though  zealous  for  Tri- 
ennial Parliaments,  owned  that  he  was  not  surprised  at 
the  ill-humor  which  many  gentlemen  showed.  "It  is 
true,"  he  said,  "  that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved :  but  it 
IS  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Lords  are  to  pre- 
scribe  the  time  of  our  dissolution.  The  Apostle  Paul 
wished  to  be  dissolved ;  but,  I  doubt,  if  his  fiiends  had 
set  him  a  day,  he  would  not  have  taken  it  kindly  of 
them."  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  votes  to  a  hundi-ed  and  twenty-seven.* 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  HtUe  fix)m  the  Place  Bill 
which  had  been  brought  in  twelve  months  before,  passed 
easily  through  the  Commons.  Most  of  the  Tories  supported 
it  warmly ;  and  the  Whigs  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it. 
It  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon  came  back  completely 
changed.  As  it  had  been  originally  drawn,  it  provided 
that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  after 
the  first  of  January,  1694,  should  accept  any  place  of 
profit  under  the  Crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and 
of  being  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Parliament. 
The  Lords  had  added  the  words  "  unless  he  be  afterward 
again  chosen  to  serve  in  the  same  Parliament."  These  words, 
few  as  they  were,  sufficed  to  deprive  the  bill  of  nine  tenths 
of  its  efficacy,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  was  most  de- 
sirable that  the  crowd  of  subordinate  publio  functionaries 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
most  undesirable  that  the  heads  of  the  great  executive  de- 
partments should  be  kept  out  of  that  House.  The  bill, 
as  altered,  left  that  House  open  both  to  those  who  ought 

*  Commons'  Journals ;  Groy*s  Debates.  The  engrossed  copy  of  this  bill 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  lost.  The  original  draught 
on  paper  is  among  the  archives  of  the  Lords.  That  Monmouth  brought 
in  the  bill  I  learned  from  a  letter  of  L'Hermitage  to  the  States-General, 
Dec.  )*f,  1693.  As  to  the  numbers  on  the  division,  I  have , followed  the 
Journals.  But  in  Grey's  Debates,  and  in  the  letters  of  Van  Citters  and 
L*Hermitage,  the  mmority  is  said  to  have  been  172. 
IV.  E* 
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«nd  to  thofie  who  ouglit  not  to  have  been  admitted.  It 
very  properly  let  in  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  but  it  let  in  with  them  Oommis- 
flionerfl  of  Wine  Licences  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy, 
Receivers,  Surveyors,  Storekeepers,  Clerks  of  the  Act  and 
Clerks  of  the  Cheque,  Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth  and 
Clerks  of  the  Great  Wardrobe.  So  little  did  the  Commons 
xmderstand  what  they  were  about^  that,  after  framing  a 
law,  in  one  view  most  mischievous,  and  in  another  view 
most  beneficial,  they  were  perfectly  willing  that  it  should 
be  transformed  into  a  law  quite  harmless  and  almost  use- 
less. They  agreed  to  the  amendment,  and  nothing  was 
now  wanting  but  the  royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  withheld, 
and  probably  would  not  have  been  withheld,  if  William 
had  known  how  unimportant  the  bill  now  was.  But  he 
understood  the  question  as  little  as  the  Commons  them- 
selves.  He  knew  that  they  imagined  that  they  had  de- 
vised a  most  stringent  limitation  of  the  royal  power ;  and 
he  was  determined  not  to  submit,  without  a  struggle,  to 
any  such  limitation.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  success 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
two  Houses  to  encroach  upon  his  prerogative.  He  had  re- 
ftised  to  pass  the  bill  which  quartered  the  judges  on  his 
hereditary  revenue ;  and  the  Parliament  had  silently  ac- 
quiesced in  the  justice  of  the  refusal.  He  had  refused  to 
pass  the  Triennial  Bill ;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by 
rejecting  two  Triennial  Bills,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
done  well.  He  ought^  however,  to  have  considered  that 
on  both  these  occasions,  the  announcement  of  his  refusal 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  both  these  occasions, 
therefore,  the  members  had  half  a  year  to  think  and  to 
grow  cool  before  the  next  sitting.  The  case  was  now  very 
different.  The  principal  business  of  the  session  was  hardly 
b^un :  estimates  were  still  under  consideration  :  bills  of 
supply  were  still  depending :  and,  if  the  Houses  should 
take  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  the  consequences  might  be  serious 
indeed. 
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He  resolved,  however,  to  ran  the  risk.  Whether  he  had 
anj  adviser  is  not  known.  His  determination  seems  to 
have  taken  both  the  leading  Whigs  and  the  leading  Tories 
by  surprise.  When  the  derk  had  proclaimed  that  the 
king  and  queen  wonld  consider  of  the  bill  touching  firee 
and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  Commons  re- 
tired firom  the  bar  of  the  Lords  in  a  resentful  and  ungov- 
erDable  mood.  As  soon  as  the  Speaker  was  again  in  his 
chair  there  was  a  long  and  tempestuous  debate.  All  other 
business  was  postponed.  All  committees  were  adjourned. 
It  was  resolveid  that  the  House  would,  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  When 
the  morning  came,  the  excitement  did  not  appear  to  have 
abated.  The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and 
into  the  Court  of  Bequests.  All  members  who  could  be 
found  were  brought  into  the  House.  That  none  might  be 
able  to  steal  away  unnoticed,  the  back  door  was  locked, 
and  the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All  strangers  were  ordered 
to  retire.  With  these  solemn  preparations  began  a  sitting 
which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of  some  of  the  first  sittings 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  High  words  were  uttered  by  the 
enemies  of  the  government  Its  friends,  afraid  of  being 
accused  of  abandoning  the  Commons  of  England  for  the 
sake  of  royal  favor,  hardly  ventured  to  raise  their  voices. 
Montague  alone  seems  to  have  defended  the  king.  Low- 
ther,  though  high  in  office,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
owned  that  there  were  evil  influences  at  work,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  sovereign  surrounded  by  coun- 
sdors  in  whom  the  representatives  of  the  people  could 
confide.  Harley,  Foley>  and  Howe  carried  every  thing 
before  them.  A  resolution,  affirming  that  those  who  had 
advised  the  Crown  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies, 
was  carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Harley,  after 
reminding  his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative  voice  as 
the  king  had  his,  and  that,  if  his  majesty  refused  them  re- 
dress, they  could  reftise  him  money,  moved  that  they 
should  go  up  to  the  Throne,  not,  as  usual,  with  a  Humble 
Address,  but  with  a  Bepresentation.  Some  members 
proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respectftd  word  Address: 
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but  tbej  were  oyerruled ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  Bepreseutation. . 

Another  night  passed;  and,  when  the  House  met  again, 
it  appeared  that  the  storm  had  greatlj  subsided.  The  ma- 
lignant joy  and  the  wild  hopes  which  the  Jacobites  had, 
daring  the  last  forty -eight  hours,  expressed  with  their  usual 
imprudence,  had  incensed  and  alarmed  the  Whigs  aud  the 
moderate  Tories.  Many  members  too  were  frightened  by 
hearing  that  William  was  fully  determined  not  to  yield 
without  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  Such  an  appeal  might 
have  been  successful :  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground 
whatever,  would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  a  highly  popu- 
lar exercise  of  the  prerogative.  The  constituent  boies,  it 
was  well  known,  were  generally  zealous  for  the  Triennial 
Bill,  and  cared  comparatively  little  about  the  Place  Bill. 
Many  Tory  members,  therefore,  who  had  recently  voted 
against  the  Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  means  desirous  to 
run  the  risks  of  a  general  eleption.  When  the  Bepresenta- 
tion  which  Harley  and  his  friends  had  prepared  was  read, 
it  was  thought  offensively  strong.  After  being  recommit- 
ted, shortened,  and  softened,  it  was  presented  by  the  whole 
House.  William's  answer  was  kind  and  gentle ;  but  he 
conceded  nothing.  He  assured  the  Commons  that  he  re- 
membered with  gratitude  the  support  which  he  had  on 
many  occasions  received  from  them,  that  he  should  always 
consider  their  advice  as  most  valuable,  and  that  he  should 
look  on  counselors  who  might  attempt  to  raise  dissension 
between  him  and  his  Parliament  as  his  enemies :  but  he 
uttered  not  a  word  which  could  be  construed  into  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  had  used  his  veto  ill,  or  into  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into  con- 
sideration. Harley  and  his  allies  complained  that  the 
Song's  answer  was  no  answer  at  all,  threatened  to  tack  the 
Place  Bill  to  a  money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  second 
representation  pressing  his  majesty  to  explain  himself  more 
distinctly.  But  by  this  time  there  was  a  strong  reflux  of 
feeling  in  the  assembly.  The  Whigs  had  not  only  recov- 
ered from  their  dismay,  but  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager 
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for  conflict  Wharton,  Bossell  and  Litdeton  maintamed 
that  the  House  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  king 
had  said.  "  Do  you  wish/*  said  Littleton,  "  to  make  sport 
for  your  enemies  ?  There  is  no  want  of  them.  They  be- 
siege our  very  doors.  We  read,  as  we  come  through  the 
lobby,  in  the  fisioe  and  gestures  of  every  non-juror  whom 
we  pass,  delight  at  the  momentary  coolness  which  has  arisen 
between  us  and  the  king.  That  should  be  enough  for  us. 
We  may  be  sure  that  we  are  voting  rightly  when  we  give 
a  vote  which  tends  to  confound  the  hopes  of  traitors." 
The  House  divided.  Harley  was  a  teller  on  one  side, 
Wharton  on  the  other.  Only  eighty-eight  voted  with 
Harley,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  with  Wharton.  The 
Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  victory  that  some  of 
them  wished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  William  for  his 
gracious  answer :  but  they  were  restrained  by  wiser  men. 
**  We  have  lost  time  enough  already  in  these  unhappy  de- 
bates," said  a  leader  of  the  party.  "Let  us  get  to  Ways 
and  Means  as'  fest  as  we  can.  The  best  form  which  our 
thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a  money  bill." 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  William  had  a  right  to 
expect,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  contesta  in  which  he 
ever  engaged  with  his  Parliament.  At  the  Dutch  Embassy 
the  rising  and  going  down  of  this  tempest  had  been  watched 
with  intense  interest ;  and  the  opinion  there  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  king  had  on  the  whole  lost  neither  power 
nor  popularity  by  his  conduct.* 

Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry  feel- 
ing in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  was,  about  the  same 
time,  under  consideration.  On  the  sixth  of  December,  a 
Whig  member  of  the  House  of  Conunons  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign  PJx>test- 
ants.  Plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  bill  were  not 
wanting.     Great  numbers  of  people,  eminently  industrious 

*  The  bill  is  in  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I  have  collected 
from  the  Journals,  (torn  Grey's  Debates,  and  from  the  highly  interesting  let- 
ters of  Van  Citters  and  L'Hermitage.  I  think  it  clear  fh)m  Grey^s  Debates 
that  a  speech  which  ^Hermitage  attributes  to  a  nameless  ^'quelqhm"  was 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton. 
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and  intelligent^  firmly  attached  to  our  &ith,  and  deadly 
enemies  of  our  deadly  enemies,  were  at  that  time  without 
a  country.  Among  the  Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  French  King  were  many  persons  of  great 
&me  in  war,  in  letters,  in  arts  and  in  sciences ;  and  even 
the  humblest  refugees  were  intellectually  and  morally  above 
the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope. With  French  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into 
e^rile  by  the  edicts  of  Lewis  were  now  mingled  German 
Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arms. 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Hatnburg,  Amsterdam,  London, 
swarmed  with  honest  laborious  men  who  had  once  been 
thriving  burghers  of  Heidelberg  or  Manheim,  or  who  had 
cultivated  vineyards  along  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and 
the  Rhine.  A  statesman  might  well  think  that  it  would 
be  at  once  generous  and  politic  to  invite  to  the  English 
shores  and  to  incorporate  with  the  English  people  emigrants 
so  unfortunate  and  so  respectable.  Their  ingenuity  and 
their  diligence  could  not  fail  to  enrich  any  land  which 
should  aflford  them  an  asylum ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted 
that  they  would  manfully  defend  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion against  him  whose  cruelty  had  driven  them  from  the 
country  of  their  birth. 

The  first  two  readings  passed  without  a  division.  But, 
on  the  motion  that  the  bill  shoidd  be  committed,  there  was 
a  debate  in  which  the  right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberal- 
ly used  by  the  opponents  of  the  government.  It  was  idle, 
they  said,  to  talk  about  the  poor  Huguenots  or  the  poor 
Palatines.  The  bill  was  evidently  meant  for  the  benefit, 
not  of  French  Protestants  or  German  Protestants,  but  of 
Dutchmen,  who  would  be  Protestants,  Papists  or  Pagans 
for  a  guilder  a  head,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready 
to  sign  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation  in  En- 
gland as  to  trample*  on  the  cross  in  Japan.  They  would 
come  over  in  multitudes.  They  would  swarm  in  every 
public  office.  They  would  collect  the  customs,  and  gauge 
the  beer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws  would  be  virtually 
repealed.  Every  merchant  ship  that  cleared  out  from  the 
Thames  or  the  Severn  would  be  manned  by  Zealanders 
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and  Hollanders  and  Frieelanders.  To  our  own  sailois 
would  be  lefl  the  hard  and  perilous  seryice  of  the  royal 
navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling  the  pockets  of  his  huge 
trunk  hose  with  our  money  by  assuming  the  character  of 
a  native,  would,  as  soon  as  a  press-gang  appeared,  lay  claim 
to  the  privileges  of  an  alien.  The  intruders  would  soon 
rule  every  corporation.  They  would  elbow  our  own  Alder- 
men off  the  Eoyal  Exchange.  They  would  buy  the  he- 
reditary woods  and  halls  of  our  country  gentlemen.  Al- 
ready one  of  the  most  noisome  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
was  among  us.  Frogs  had  made  their  appearance  even  in 
the  royal  chambers.  Nobody  could  go  to  Saint  James's 
without  being  disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles  of  the  Ba- . 
tavian  marshes  croaking  all  aroimd  him ;  and  if  this  bill 
should  pass,  the  whole  country  would  be  as  much  infested 
by  the  loathsome  brood  as  the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely  in  this 
sort  of  rhetoric  was  Sir  John  Knight,  member  for  Bristol, 
a  coarse-minded  and  spiteful  Jacobite,  who,  if  he  had  been 
an  honest  man,  would  have  been  a  non-juror.  Two  years 
before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired  a  discredit- 
able notoriety  by  treating  with  gross  disrespect  a  commis- 
sion sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  sovereigns  to  whom 
he  had  repeatedly  sworn  allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the 
rabble  of  his  city  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  judges.*  He  now 
concluded  a  savage  invective  by  desiring  that  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  would  open  the  doors,  in  order  that  the  odious 
roll  of  parchment,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  surrender 
of  the  birth-right  of  the  English  people,  might  be  treated 
with  proper  contumely.  " Let  us  first,"  he  said,  "kick  the 
bUl  out  of  the  House ;  and  then  let  us  kick  the  foreigners 
out  of  the  kingdom." 

On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixly-three  votes  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eightf  But  the  minority  was  zealous  and 
pertinacious ;  and  the  majority  speedily  began  to  waver. 
Knight's  speech,  retouched  and  made  more  offensive,  soon 

o  Narcissus  Lattrell^s  Diary,  September,  1 
f  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  4, 169}. 
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appeared  in  print  without  a  license.    Tons  of  tliotifiaDds 

of  copies  were  circulatad  bj  the  post,  or  dropped  in  the 

streets;  and  Bueh  was  the  strength  of  national  prejudice 

that  too  many  persons  read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and 

admiration,   Ba^  when  a  copy  was  produced  in  the  Housaj 

there  was  such  an  outbreak  of  indignation  and  disgust,  as 

cowed  even  the  impudent  and  savage  nature  of  the  oratOFp 

Finding  himself  in  immicieBt  danger  of  being  expelled  and 

sent  to  prison,  he  apologizedj  and  diselaimed  all  knowl- 

edee  of  the  paper   which   purported  to  be  a  report  of 

t  he  had  said.    He  escaped  with  impunity;  but  his 

I  was  voted  falsCj  scandalous,  and  seditious^  and  was 

&B  hangman  in  Palace  Yard,     The  bill  wldfill 

I  aU  this  ferment  was  prudently  suffered  to 

the  Commons  were  busied  with  finaiseisl 

;rave  importance*    The  estimates  for  the  year 

juormoua    The  king  proposed  to  add  to  the 

ay^  already  the  greatest  regular  army  that  En* 

lau  ever  supported,  four  regimenta  of  dragoona,  eight 

^ upsa,  and  twenty-five  of  infantry.     The  whole  number 

of  men,  officerB  includedj  would  thus  be  increased  to  about 
ninety-four  thousand,f  Cromwell,  while  holding  down 
three  reluctant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous  war  on 
Spain  in  Europe  and  America^  had  never  had  two  thirds 
of  the  military  force  which  William  now  thought  neces- 
«tty.  The  great  body  of  the  Tories,  headed  by  three 
Whig  chiefej  Harley,  Foley,  and  Howe,  opposed  any 
augmentation.  The  great  body  of  the  Whi^,  headed  by 
Montague  and  Wharton,  would  have  granted  all  that  was 
asked.  After  many  long  discussions,  and  probably  many 
dose  di visions,  in  the   Committee  of  Supply,  the  king 

♦  Of  tho  NfltuJniliEation  Bill  no  copj,  I  belieTo  oxlste.  Th©  biiJofj  oftb&t 
liL  wilt  tw  ibufid  tn  the  Journals.  From  Van  Citl^m  and  L'Hormitag^  we 
tons  lem  thao  mif ht  bavo  been  ezpoeted  an  a  subject  which  mtufc  baf« 
bein  iiiterestrng  to  Dutch  stnteimot},  Knlgbt'a  epcech  w[]l  h&  IbasA  imwn 
the  Somors  Papain,  lie  \m  deacribod  by  his  brother  Jaoobita,  Bofer  MoilJ^ 
w  '*a  genUemaa  of  dJ  emmcDl  iutagritj  aod  lojalty  aa  cv^r  the  city  of  BH^ 
lol  was  honored  with.'^ 

f  Ootomona^  Journal^  Doc,  5,  l#0j« 
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obtained  the  greater  part  of  what  he  demanded.  The 
House  allowed  him  four  new  regiments  of  dragoons, 
six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of  infantry.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  troops  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to  eighty-three 
thousand,  the  charge  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  hal^ 
•including  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
ordnance.* 

The  naval  estimates  passed  much  more  rapidly;  for 
Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  maritime 
ascendency  of  England  ought  to  be  maintained  at  any  cost 
Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  paying  the 
arrears  due  to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for  the  expenses 
oftheyearl694.t 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  Ways  and 
Means.  The  land  tax  was  renewed  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  and  by  this  simple  but  powerful  machinery  about 
two  millions  were  raised  with  certainty  and  despatch.^  A 
poll  tax  was  imposed.§  Stamp  duties  had  long  been 
among  the  fiscal  resources  of  Holland  and  France,  and 
had  existed  here  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  but  had  been  suffered,  to  expire.  They  were  now 
revived ;  and  they  have  ever  since  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.]  The  hackney-coaches 
of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and  were  placed  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  commissioners,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
wives  of  the  coachmen,  who  assembled  round  Westminster 
Hall  and  mobbed  the  members.^"  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  expedients,  there  was  still  a  large  deficiency ;  and  it 
was  again  necessary  to  borrow.     A  new  duty  on  salt  and 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  20  and  22,  169 J.  The  Journals  did  not  then 
contain  any  notice  of  the  diyisions  which  took  place  when  the  House  was  in 
committee.  There  was  only  one  division  on  the  army  estimates  of  this  year, 
when  the  mace  was  on  the  table.  That  division  was  on  the  question 
whether  60,0002.  or  147,0002.  should  be  granted  for  hospitals  and  contin- 
gencies. The  Whigs  carried  the  larger  sum  by  184  votes  to  120.  Wharton 
was  a  teller  for  the  majority,  Foley  for  the  minority. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  25,  169j. 

X  Stat  6  W.  &  M.  c.  1. 

§  Stat  6  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  14. 

I  Stat  6  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  21. ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

1  Stat  5  &  6  W.  &  M.  c.  22. ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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some  other  imposts  of  less  importance  were  set  apart  to 
form  a  fund  for  a  loan.  On  the  security  of  this  fund  a 
million  was  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery,  but  a  lottery  which 
ihad  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the 
lotteries  of  a  later  period.  The  sum  to  be  contributed 
was  divided  into  a  hundred  thousand  shares  often  pounds 
each.  The  interest  on  each  share  was  to  be  twenty  shil- 
lings annually,  or,  in  other  words,  ten  per  cent.,  during  six- 
teen years.  But  ten  per  cent,  for  sixteen  years  was  not  a 
bait  which  was  likely  to  attract  lenders.  An  additional 
lure  was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists.  On  one  fortieth 
of  the  shares  much  higher  interest  was  to  be  paid  than  on 
the  other  thirty-nine  fortieths.  Which  of  the  shares 
should  be  prizes  was  to  be  determined  by  lot  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  drawing  of  the  tickets  were  made  by  an 
adventurer  of  the  name  of  Neale,  who,  after  squandering 
away  two  fortunes,  had  been  glad  to  become  groom-porter 
at  the  palace.  His  duties  were  to  call  the  odds  when  the 
court  played  at  hazard,  to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  to 
decide  any  dispute  which  might  arise  on  the  bowling- 
green  or  at  the  gaming-table.  He  was  eminently  skilled 
in  the  business  of  this  not  very  exalted  post,  and  had  made 
such  sums  by  raflSies  that  he  was  able  to  engage  in  very 
costly  speculations,  and  was  then  covering  the  ground 
round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildings.  He  was  probably 
the  best  adviser  that  could  have  been  consulted  about  the 
details  of  a  lottery.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  persons 
who  thought  it  hardly  decent  in  the  Treasury  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  gambler  by  profession.* 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  million  was 
obtained.  But  another  million  was  wanted  to  bring  the 
estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1694  up  to  a  level  with  the 
estimated  expenditure.  The  ingenious  and  enterprising 
Montague  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to  which,  except  un- 
der the  pressure  of  extreme  pecuniary  difl&culties,  he  might 

•  Stat  5  W.  &  M.  c.  7;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct  6,  Nov.  22,  1694;  A  Poem 
on  Squire  Ncale's  PTX)jects ;  Malcolm's  History  of  London.  Neale's  func- 
tions are  described  in  several  editions  of  Cbamberlayne's  State  of  England 
His  name  frequently  appears  in  the  London  Gazette,  as,  for  example,  on 
July  28,  1684. 
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not  easily  have  induced  the  Commons  to  assent,  but  which, 
to  his  large  and  vigorous  mind,  appeared  to  have  advan- 
tages, both  commercial  and  political,  more  important  than 
the  immediate  rehef  to  the  finances.  He  succeeded,  not 
onljin  supplying  the  wants  of  the  State  for  twelve  months, 
but  in  creating  a  great  institution,  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  continues  to  flourish, 
and  which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold,  through  all  vi- 
cissitudes, of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  bulwark,  in  danger- 
ous times,  of  the  Protestant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William,  old  men  were  still  living  who 
could  remember,  the  days  when  there  was  not  a  single 
banking-house  in  the  city  of  London.  So  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Bestoration,  every  trader  had  his  own  strong  box 
in  his  own  house,  and,  when  an  acceptance  was  presented 
to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluses  on  his  own 
cotmter.  But  the  increase  of  wealth  had  produced  its 
natural  effect,  the  subdivision  of  labor.  Before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying 
and  receiving  money  had  come  into  &shion  among  the 
merchants  of  the  capital.  A  class  of  agents  arose,  whose 
office  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the  commercial  houses. 
This  new  branch  of  business  naturally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  goldsmiths,  who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely 
in  the  precious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  in  which  great 
masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure  from  fire  and  fix>m  rob- 
bers. It  was  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  in  Lombard 
Street  that  all  the  payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other 
traders  gave  and  received  nothing  but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without  much  op- 
position and  clamor.  01d-&shioned  merchants  complained 
bitterly  that  a  class  of  men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had 
confined  themselves  to  their  proper  functions,  and  had 
made  a  &xr  profit  by  embossing  silver  bowls  and  chargers, 
by  getting  jewels  for  fine  ladies,  and  by  selling  pistoles 
and  dollars  to  gentlemen  setting  out  for  the  Continent, 
had  become  the  treasurers,  and  were  fast  becoming  the 
masters,  of  the  whole  city.  These  usurers,  it  was  said, 
played  at  hazard  with  what  had  been  earned  by  the  in- 
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doBtiy  and  hoarded  by  tlie  thrift  of  other  men.  If  the 
dice  tamed  np  well,  ih^  knave  who  kept  the  cash  became 
analdennaa ;  if  theytomed  np  ill,  Ihe  dnpe  who  famished 
the  cash  became  a  bankrupt  On  the  other  side,  the  con- 
veniences of  the  modem  practice  were  set  forth  in  ani- 
mated language.  The  new  system,  it  was  said,  saved  both 
labor  and  money.  Two  clerks,  seated  in  one  counting- 
house,  did  what,  under  the  old  system,  must  have  been 
done  by  twenty  clerks  in  twenty  different  establishments. 
A  goldsmith's  note  might  be  transferred  ten  times  in  a 
morning  ;  and  thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in  his  safe 
close  to  the  Exchange,  did  what  would  formerly  have  re- 
quired a  thousand  guineas,  dispersed  through  many  tills, 
some  on  Ludgate  HUl,  some  in  Austin  Friars,  and  some  in 
Tower  Street* 

Gradually,  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  mur- 
muring against  the  innovation,  gave  way  and  conformed 
to  the  prevailing  usage.  The  last  person  who  held  out^ 
strange  to  say,  was  Sir  Dudley  North.  When,  in  1880, 
after  residing  many  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  London, 
nothing  astonished  or  displeased  him  more  than  the  prac- 
tice of  making  payments  by  drawing  bills  on  bankers. 
He  found  that  he  could  not  go  on  'Change  without  being 
followed  round  the  piazza  by  goldsmiths,  who,  with  low 
bows,  begged  to  have  the  honor  of  serving  him.  He  lost 
his  temper  when  his  friends  asked  where  he  kept  his  cash. 
"  Where  should  I  keep  it,"  he  asked,  "  but  in  my  own 
house  ?"  With  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  put  his  money 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they 
were  called.  Unhappily,  the  Lombard  Street  man  broke, 
and  some  of  his  customers  suffered  severely.  Dudley 
North  lost  only  fifty  pounds ;  but  this  loss  confirmed  him 
in  his  dislike  of  the  whole  mystery  of  banking.  It  was  in 
vain,  however,  that  he  exhorted  his  fellow-citizens  to  re- 
turn to  the  good  old  practice,  and  not  to  expose  themselves 

*  Sec,  for  example,  the  Mjsteiy  of  the  Newfashioned  Goldsmiths  or  Bro- 
kers, 1676;  Is  not  the  Hand  of  Joab  in  all  this?  1076;  and  an  answer 
pubUshod  in  the  same  year.  See  also  England's  Glory  in  the  great  Im- 
provement by  Banking  and  Trade,  1694. 
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to  utter  rain  in  order  to  spare  themselves  a  little  trouble. 
He  stood  alone  against  the  whole  community.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  modem  system  were  felt  every  hour  of 
every  day,  in  every  part  of  London ;  and  people  were  no 
more  disposed  to  relinquish  those  advants^es  for  fear  of 
calamities  which  occurred  at  long  intervals,  than  to  re- 
frain from  building  houses  for  fear  of  fires,  or  firom  build- 
ing ships  for  fear  of  hurricanes.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  a  man  who,  as  a  theorist,  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  largeness  of  his 
views,  and  by  his  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices,  should, 
in  practice,  have  been  distinguished  &om  all  the  mer- 
chants of  his  time  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  ad- 
hered to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing  business,  long  after 
the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  plodders  had  abandoned 
that  mode  for  one  better  suited  to  a  great  commercial 
society.* 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate  and  import- 
ant trade,  than  men  began  fo  discuss  with  earnestness  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  national 
bank.  The  general  opinion  geems  to  have  been  decidedly 
in  fiivor  of  a  national  bank.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this ; 
for  few  were  then  aware  that  trade  is  in  general  carried  on 
to  much  more  advantage  by  individuals  than  by  great  so- 
cieties; and  banking  really  is  one  of  those  few  trades 
wluch  can  be  carried  on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a  great 
society  as  by  an  individual.  Two  public  banks  had  long 
been  renowned  throughout  Europe,  the  Bank  of  Saint 
George  at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  im- 
mense wealth  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  estab- 
lishments, the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the  pros- 
perity which  they  had  created,  their  stability,  tried  by 
panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions,  and  found  proof  against 
all,  were  &vorite  topics.  The  Bank  of  Saint  George  had 
nearly  completed  its  third  century.  It  had  begun  to  re- 
ceive deposits  and  to  make  loans  before  Columbus  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  before  Gama  had  turned  the  Cape, 
when  a  Christian  emperor  was  reigning  at  Constantinople, 

*  See  the  Life  of  Dudley  North,  by  his  brother  Roger. 
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when  a  Mobammedan  sultaji  was  reigning  at  Granada^  wheo 
Florence  was  a  republic^  wheu  Holland  obejed  a  heredit- 
ary  prince.  Ail  these  things  had  beea  changed.  New 
oontinents  and  new  oceans  had  been  discovered  The 
Tnrk  was  at  Constantinople ;  the  CaBlihan  was  at  Omnada  * 
Florence  had  its  hereditary  prince ;  Holland  was  a  repub- 
lic; but  tho  Bank  of  Saint  George  was  still  receiving  de- 
posits and  making  loans.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was 
little  over  eighty  yeara  old ;  but  its  solvency  had  stood 
severe  tests.  Even  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  1672,  when  the 
whole  Delta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrtm  by  the  French 
armies,  when  the  white  flags  were  seen  from  the  top  of  tha 
Stadthonse,  there  was  one  place  where,  amid  the  general 
consternation  and  confusion,  tranquillity  and  order  were 
still  to  be  found,  and  that  place  was  the  Bank*  Why 
should  not  the  Bank  of  London  be  as  great  and  as  dumble 
as  the  Banks  of  Genoa  and  of  Amsterdam  ?  Before  tlie 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  several  plans  were 
proposed,  examined^  attacked  and  defended.  Some  pam- 
phleteers maintained  that  a  national  bank  ought  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  ^ing,  Othei-s  thought  that  the 
management  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  the  capital,*  After 
the  Bevolution  the  subject  was  discussed  with  an  anima* 
tion  before  unknown*  For,  under  the  influence  of  liberty, 
the  breed  of  political  projectors  multiplied  exceedingly* 
A  crowd  of  plans,  some  of  wMcli  resemble  the  fancies  of 
a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  were  pressed  on 
the  government  Pre-eminently  conspicuous  among  the 
political  mountebanks,  whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every 
day  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John 
Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  two  projectors  worthy 
to  have  been  members  of  that  Academy  which  GttUiver 
found  at  Lagado.  These  men  affirmed  that  the  one  cwt^ 
for  every  distemper  of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank-  A 
Land  Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles  such  as  had 

•  See  a  pamphlet  etititled  Corporation  Credit ;  or  Ji  Bank  of  Credit,  wmd^ 
OurTQnt  by  Cktmrnon  Oootent  m  London,  mora  Useful  attd  Sftfe  liisa 
Money. 
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never  been  wrought  for  Israel,  mir^les  exceeding  the 
heaps  of  quails  and  the  daily  shower  of  manna.  There 
would  be  no  taxes ;  and  yet  the  Exchequer  would  be  full 
to  overflowing.  There  would  be  no  poor-rates ;  for  there 
would  be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every  landholder  would 
be  doubled.  The  profits  of  every  merchant  would  be  in- 
creased. In  short,  the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's 
words,  be  the  paradise  of  the  world.  The  only  losers 
would  be  the  moneyed  men,  those  worst  enemies  of  the 
nation,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  the  gentry  and  yeo- 
manry than  an  invading  army  from  France  would  have 
had  the  heart  to  do.* 

These  blessed  eflfects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  produce 
simply  by  issuing  enormous  quantities  of  notes  on  landed 
security.  The  doctrine  of  the  projectors  was  that  every 
person  who  had  real  property  ought  to  have,  besides  that 
property,  paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  that  property. 
Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  he 
ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two  thousand  pounds  in 
paper  money  .f    Both  Briscoe  and  Chamberlayne  treated 

^  A  proposal  hy  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlajme,  in  Essex  Street  for  a  Bank 
of  Secure  Current  Credit  to  be  founded  upon  Land,  in  order  to  the  General 
Good  of  Landed  Men,  to  the  great  Increase  of  the  Value  of  Land,  and  the 
no  less  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Commerce^  1695.  Proposals  for  the  supplying 
their  Migestics  with  Money  on  Easy  Terms,  exempting  the  Nobility,  Qen- 
try,  Ac.,  from  Taxes,  enlarging  their  Yearly  Estates,  and  enriching  all  the 
Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  by  a  National  Land  Bank ;  by  John  Briscoe.  "  0 
ibrtunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint  Anglicanos.^  Third  Edition,  1696. 
Briscoe  seems  to  have  been  as  much  versed  in  Latin  literature  as  in  poUtical 
economy. 

f  In  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  the  text,  I  extract  a  single  paragraph 
from  Briscoe^s  proposals.  "Admit  a  g^tleman  hath  barely  £100  per  an- 
num estate  to  live  on,  and  hath  a  wife  and  four  children  to  provide  for;  this 
person,  supposing^  no  taxes  were  upon  his  estates,  must  be  a  great  husband 
to  be  able  to  keep  his  charge,  but  con  not  think  of  laying  up  any  thing  to 
place  out  his  children  in  the  world ;  but,  according  to  this  proposed  method, 
he  may  give  his  children  £500  a  piece,  and  have  £90  per  annum  left  for 
himself  and  his  wife  to  live  upon,  the  which  he  may  also  leave  to  such  of 
his  children  as  he  pleases  after  his  and  his  wife's  decease.  For  first  having 
settled  his  estate  of  £100  per  annum,  as  in  proposals  1,  3,  he  may  have  bills 
of  credit  for  £2000  for  his  own  proper  use,  for  10s.  per  cent  per  annum,  as 
in  proposal  22,  which  is  but  £10  per  annum  for  the  £2000,  which,  beiug 
deducted  out  of  his  estate  of  £100  per  annum,  there  remains  £90  per  an- 
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with  the  greatest  contempt  the  notion  that  there  could  be 
an  over-issue  of  paper  as  long  as  there  was,  for  everj  ten 
pound  note,  a  piece  of  la,nd  in  the  country  worth  ten 
pounds.  Nobody,  they  said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith 
of  over-issuing  as  long  as  his  vaults  contained  guineas  and 
crowns  to  the  fall  value  of  all  the  notes  which  bore  his 
signature.  Indeed,  no  goldsmith  had  in  his  vaults  guineas 
and  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  his  paper.  And  was 
not  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at  least  as 
well  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of  gold  or  silver? 
The  projectors  could  not  deny  that  many  people  had  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  precious  metals,  and  tiiat,  there- 
fore, if  the  Land  Bank  were  bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it 
would  very  soon  stop  payment.  This  difficulty  they  got 
over  by  proposing  that  the  notes  should  be  inconvertible, 
and  that  every  body  should  be  forced  to  take  them. 

The  speculations  of  Chamberlayne  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency  may  possibly  find  admirers  even  in  our  own 
time.  But  to  his  other  errors  he  added  an  error  which  be- 
gan and  ended  with  him.  He  was  fool  enough  to  take  it 
for  granted,  in  all  his  reasonings,  that  the  value  of  an  estate 
varied  directly  as  the  duration.  He  maintained  that  if  the 
annual  income  derived  from  a  manor  were  a  thousand 
pounds,  a  grant  of  that  manor  for  twenty  years  must  be 
worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a  hundred 
years  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If,  therefore, 
the  lord  of  such  a  manor  would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred 
years  to  the  Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank  might,  on  that  se- 
curity, instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
On  this  subject  Chamberlayne  was  proof  to  ridicule,  to  argu- 
ment, even  to  arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  re- 
minded that  the  fee-simple  of  land  would  not  sell  for  more 
than  twenty  years'  purchase.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a 
term  of  a  hundred  years  was  worth  five  times  as  much  as 
a  term  of  twenty  j'^cars,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a  hun- 
dred years  was  worth  five  times  the  fee-simple ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  hundred  was  five  times  infinity.  Those  who 
num  clear  to  himacir"  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  nonsense  reached 
a  third  edition. 
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reasoned  thus  were  reftited  by  being  told  that  they  were 
usurers ;  and  it  should  seem  that  a  large  number  of  coun< 
try  gentlemen  thought  the  refutation  complete.* 

In  December,  1698,  Chamberlayne  laid  his  plan,  in  all 
its  naked  absurdity,  before  the  Commons,  and  petitioned 
to  be  heard.  He  confidently  undertook  to  raise  eight 
thousand  pounds  on  every  freehold  estate  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year  which  should  be  brought,  as  he 
expressed  it,  into  his  Land  Bank,  and  this  without  dis- 
possessing the  fireeholder.f  All  the  squires  in  the  House 
must  have  known  that  the  fee-simple  of  ^uch  an  estate 
would  hardly  fetch  three  thousand  poxmds  in  the  market 
That  less  than  the  fee-simple  of  such  an  estate  could,  by 
any  device,  be  made  to  produce  eight  thousand  pounds, 
would,  it  might  have  been  thought,  have  seemed  incredi- 
ble to  the  most  illiterate  fox-himter  that  could  be  found 
on  the  benches, .  Distress,  however,  and  animosity  had 
made  the  landed  gentlemen  credulous.  They  insisted 
on  referring  Chamberlayne's  plan  to  a  committee;  and 
the  committee  reported  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and 
would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.^  But  by  this 
time  the  united  force  of  demonstration  and  derision  had 

*  See  Chamberlayne^a  Proposal,  his  Positions  supported  by  the  Reasons 
explaining  the  Office  of  Land  Credit,  and  his  Bank  Dialogue.  See  also  an 
excellent  little  tract  on  the  other  side  entitled  "A  Bank  Dialogue  between 
Dr.  R  0.  and  a  Country  Gentleman,  1696/*  and  "  Some  Remarks  upon  a 
nameless  and  scurrilous  Libel  entitled  a  Bank  Dialogue  between  Dr.  H.  C 
and  a  Country  Gentleman,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality." 

f  Common's  Journals,  Dec.  7,  1693.-  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  suspected 
of  exaggerating  the  absurdity  of  this  scheme.  I  therefore  transcribe 
tne  most  important  part  of  the  petition.  "  Li  consideration  of  the  free- 
holders bringing  their  lands  into  this  bank,  for  a  ftind  of  cunrent  credit,  to 
be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  now  proposed  that^  for  evexy  £160 
per  annum,  secured  for  150  years,  for  but  one  hundred  yearly  payments  of 
£100  per  annum,  free  from  all  manner  of  taxes  and  deductions  whatsoever 
every  such  freeholder  shall  receive  £4,000  in  the  said  current  credit,  and 
shall  have  £2,000  more  put  into  the  fishery  stock  for  bis  proper  benefit; 
and  there  may  be  further  £2,000  reserved  at  the  Parliament's  disposal  to- 
ward the  carrying  on  this  present  war.  .  .  .  The  freeholder  is  never  to 
quit  the  possession  of  his  said  estate  unless  the  yearly  rent  happens  to  be  in 
arrear." 

X  Commons*  Journals,  Feb.  6,  169}. 
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begun  to  produce  an  effect  even  on  tbo  most  ignorant  rus- 
tics in  the  House.  The  report  lay  unnoticed  on  the  taUe ; 
and  the  country  was  saved  from  a  calamity  compared  with 
which  the  defeat  of  Landen  and  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet  would  have  been  blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however,  were  not 
so  absurd  as  Chamberlayne.  One  among  them,  William 
Paterson,  was  an  ingenious,  though  not  always  a  judicious, 
speculator.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  except  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Scotknd,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  what  chanu^r  he  had  visited  the  West 
Indies  was  a  matter  about  which  his  cotemporaries  dif- 
fered. His  friends  said  that  he  had  been  a  missionary ; 
his  enemies  that  he  had  been  a  buccaneer.  He  seems  to 
have  been  gifted  by  nature  with  fertile  invention,  an  ar- 
dent temperament,  and  great  powers  of  persuasion,  and  to 
have  acquired  somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  life 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  accounts. 

This  man  submitted  to  the  government,  in  1691,  a  plan 
of  a  national  bank ;  and  his  plan  was  favorably  received 
both  by  statesmen  and  by  merchants.  But  yeais  passed 
away ;  and  nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the  spring  of  1694,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  new  mode  of  de- 
fraying the  charges  of  the  war.  Then  at  length  the  scheme 
devised  by  the  poor  and  obscure  Scottish  adventurer  was 
taken  up  in  earnest  by  Montague.  With  Montague  was 
closely  allied  Michael  Gbdfrey,  the  brother  of  that  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Gbdfrey  whose  sad  and  mysterious  death 
had,  fifteen  years  before,  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
popular  feeling.  Michael  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most  up- 
right, and  most  opulent  of  the  merchant  princes  of  London. 
He  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  near  con- 
nection with  the  martyr  of  the  Protestant  faith,  a  zealous 
Whig.  Some  of  his  writings  are  still  extant,  and  prove 
him  to  have  had  a  strong  and  clear  mind. 

By  these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson's  scheme  was 
feihered.  Montague  undertook  to  manage  the  House  of 
Commons,  Godfrey  to  manage  the  City.  An  approving 
vote  was  obtained  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
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Means ;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of  which  gaTe  occasion  to 
mai^  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  indeed  not 
easjr  to  guess  that  a  bill  which  purported  only  to  impooa  » 
new  duty  on  tonnage,  for  the  benefit  of  snch  persona  as 
should  advance  money  toward  carrying  on  the  war,  was 
really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest  commercial  institatioa 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen« 

The  plan  was,  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  borrowed  by  the  government  on  what  was  then 
considered  as  the  moderate  interest  of  eight  per  cent  In 
order  to  induce  capitalists  to  advance  the  money  promptly 
on  terms  so  favoraBle  to  the  public,  the  subsoribers  were 
to  be  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Goift- 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  corporation  was  to 
have  no  exclusive  privilege,  and  was  to  be  restricted  feom 
trading  in  any  thing  but  bills  of  exchange,  bullion,  and 
forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a  paper* 
war  broke  out  as  fdrious  as  that  between  the  swearers  and 
the  non-swearers,  or  as  that  between  the  Old  East  India 
Company  and  the  New  East  India  Company.  The  pro- 
jectors who  had  failed  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  government 
fell  like  madtnen  on  their  more  fortunate  brother.  All  the 
goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set  up  a  howl  of  rage.  Some 
discontented  Tories  predicted  ruin  to  the  monarchy.  It 
was  remarkable,  they  said,  that  banks  and  kings  had  never 
existed  together.  Banks  were  republican  institutions. 
There  were  flourishing  banks  at  Venice,  at  Genoa,  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  at  Hamburg.  But  who  had  ever  heard  of  a 
Bank  of  France,  or  a  Bank  of  ^ain  ?^  Some  discontented 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruiu  to  our  libertiee. 
Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument  of  tyranny  more  formid- 
able than  the  High  Commission,  than  the  Star  Chamber, 
than  even  the  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  Oliver.  The 
whole  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tonnage  Bank — such  was  the  nickname  then  in  use— and 
the  Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
The  power  of  the  purse,  the  one  great  security  for  all  the 
•  Account  of  the  Inteadtd  Bank  of  Engkncl)  1884 
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xightB  of  BngliBhmen,  will  be  transfened  fix>m  the  Houae 
of  C!ominon8  to  the  Gbvemor  and  Directois  of  the  new 
Cloinpanj.  This  last  oonsideiation  was  really  of  some 
weight,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  by  the  autbois  of  the 
bilL  A  danse  was  therefore  most  properly  inserted  which 
inhibited  the  Bank  from  advancing  money  to  the  Crown 
withoot  authority  from  Parliament  Every  inftsction  of 
diis  salutary  rule  was  to  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  three 
times  the  sum  advanced;  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
king  should  not  have  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
penalty. 

The  plaui  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction  of  ibe 
Ocnnmons  more  easily  than  might  have  been  expected  firom 
the  violence  of  the  adverse  xdamor.  In  truth,  the  Parlia- 
mant  was  under  duress.  Money  must  be  had,  and  could 
in  no  other  way  be  had  so  easily.  What  took  place  when 
the  House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  can  not  be 
diseoveied:  but,  while  the  Bpeaker  was  in  the  chair,  no 
division  took  place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached  the 
Upper  House.  Some  lords  suspected  that  the  plan  of  a 
national  bank  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  exalt- 
ing the  moneyed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  landed 
interest  Others  thought  that  this  plan,  whether  good  or 
bad,  ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  them  in  such  a 
forxn.  Whether  it  would  be  safe  to  call  into  existence  a 
body  which  might  one  day  ride  the  whole  commercial 
world,  and  how  such  a  body  should  be  constituted,  were 
questions  which  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  one  branch  of 
flie  l^islature.  The  Peers  ought  to  be  at  perfect  liberty 
to  examine  all  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme,  to  sug- 
gest amendments,  to  ask  for  conferences.  It  was  therefore 
most  unfisdr  that  the  law  establishing  the  bank  should  be 
sent  up  as  part  of  a  law  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown. 
The  Jacobites  entertained  some  hope  that  the  session  would 
end  with  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses,  that  the  Tonnage 
Bill  would  be  lost,  and  that  William  would  enter  on  the 
campaign  without  money.  It  was  already  May,  according 
to  the  New  Style.    The  London  season  was  over;  and 
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many  noble  ^families  liad  left  Govent  Garden  and  Soho 
Square  for  their  woods  and  hayfields.  But  summonses 
were  sent  out  There  was  a  violent  rush  back  to  town. 
The  benches  which  had  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded. 
The  sittings  began  at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and  were 
prolonged  to  an  hour  unusually  late.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  bill  was  committed  the  contest  lasted  without 
intermission  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing. Gbdolphin  was  in  the  chair.  Nottingham  and  Boch- 
ester  proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  which  related 
to  the  Bank.  Something  was  said  about  the  danger  of 
setting  up  a  gigantic  corporation  which  might  soon  give 
law  to  the  king  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  But 
the  Peers  seemed  to  be  most  moved  by  the  appeal  which 
was  made  to  them  as  landlords.  The  whole  scheme,  it 
was  asserted,  was  intended  to  enrich  usurers  at  the  expense 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Persons  who  had  laid  by 
money  would  rather  put  it  into  the  bank  than  lend  it  on 
mortgage  at  moderate  interest.  Caermarthen  said  little  or 
nothing  in  defense  of  what  was,  in  truth,  the  work  of  his 
rivals  and  enemies.  He  owned  that  there  were  grave  ob- 
jections to  the  mode  in  which  the  Commons  had  provided 
for  the  public  service  of  the  year.  But  would  their  lord- 
ships amend  a  money  bill?  Would  they  engage  in  a  con- 
test of  which  the  end  must  be  that  they  must  either  yield, 
or  incur  the  grave  responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel 
without  a  fleet  during  the  sunmier  ?  This  argument  pre« 
vailed ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
forty-three  votes  to  thirty-one.  A  few  hours  later  the  bfll  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 
In  the  city,  the  success  of  Montague's  plan  was  com- 
plete. It  was  then  at  least  as  difficult  to  raise  a  million 
at  eight  per  cent,  as  it  would  now  be  to  raise  thirty  millions 
at  four  per  cent.  It  had  been  supposed  that  coi^tributions 
would  drop  in  very  slowly ;  and  a  considerable  time  had 
therefore  been  allowed  by  the  act.  This  indulgence  was 
not  needed.     So  popular  was  the  new  investment  that  on 

•  See  the  Lords'  JournalB  of  April  23,  24»  25,  1694,  aod  the  letter  of 
L'Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  dated  *^- 
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4he  day  on  wliich  the  books  were  opened  rtiree  hundred 
4liousand  pounds  were  subscribed:  three  hundred  thon- 
.sand  more  were  subscribed  during  the  next  fom*eight 
Jicmis;  and,  in  ten  days,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  friends 
<<if  the  government^  it  was  announced  that  the  list  was  fldL 
The  whole  sum  which  the- Corporation  was  bound  toJood 
io  the  State  was  paid  into  the  Excheqner  before  the  fii^ 
iDBtalhnent  waa  due  *  Somers  gladly  put  the  Great  Seal 
io  a  charter  framed  in  conformity  i^itli  the  terms  prescribed 
,  liy  Parliament ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  commenced  its 
operations  in  the  house  of  the  Company  of  Groceta, 
'lierej  during  many  years,  directois,  secretaries,  jmd 
clerks  might  be  seen  laboring  in  different  parts  of  one 
spacious  ball*  The  persona  employed  bj  the  bank  wens 
originally  only  fifty-four.  They  are  now  nine  hnndfed. 
The  sum  paid  yearly  in  salaries  amounted  at  first  to  only 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  now 
exoeods  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds.  We  may, 
therefore,  fairly  infer  that  the  incomes  of  commen;id 
clerks  are,  on  an  average,  about  three  times  as  large  in  this 
mgn  of  Victoria  as  they  were  in  the  raign  of  William  the 
Third.t 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skillMly  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  financid  difficulties  of  the  country, 
rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  his  party,  Iharing 
several  generations  the  Bank  of  England  was  emphaticaUj 
a  Whig  body.  It  was  Whig,  not  accidentally,  but  neoeih 
sarily.  It  must  have  instantly  stopped  payment  if  it  Ind 
ceased  to  receive  the  interest  on  the  sum  which  it  had  ad- 
Taneed  to  the  government ;  and  of  that  interest  James 
would  not  have  paid  one  fiirthing.  Seventeen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Tonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
most  ingenious  and  graceful  little  allegories,  described  the 
situation  of  the  great  Company  through  which  the  ixst- 
mense  wealth  of  London  was  constantly  circulating.  Ha 
saw  Public  Credit  on  her  thmne  in  Grooeis'  Hall,  the 

^KurciMUs  Luttr^n'fl  Ptaty,  Juno,  i6J>4. 
f  Hoath'i  AoecHsnl  of  the  Wc»rfthi{»Ail  Oi>iiip>aQ^  of  Qroo^m; 
Uiiiut;^  of  tha  Bwik  of  EDg-kod. 
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Great  Oharter  over  htr^  head,  the  Act  of  Settlement  full  in 
her  view.  Her  touch  turned  ev^ijr. thing,  to  gold.  Be- 
hind her  seat,  bags  filled  with  coin  were  piled  up  to  the 
ceiling.  On  her  right  and  on  her  left  the  floor  wag  hidden 
by  pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden  the  door  flies  open, 
^e  Pretender  rushes  in,  a  sponge  in  one  hand,  in  the 
other  a  sword,  which  he  shakes  at  the  Act  of  Settlement 
The  beautiful  queen  sinks  down  fainting.  The  spell  by 
which  she  has  turned  all  things  around  her  into  treasure 
is  broken.  The  money  bags  shrink  like  pricked  Uadden. 
The  piles  of  gold  pieces  are  turned  into  bundles  of  rags  or 
£Bigots  of  wooden  tallies.*  The  truth  which  this  parable 
was  meant  to  convey,  was  constantly  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  rulers  of  the  bank.  So  closely  was  their  interest 
bound  up  with  the  interest  of  the  government  that  the 
greater  the  public  danger  the  more  ready  were  they  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  In  old  times,  when  the  Treasury  was 
empty,  when  the  taxes  came  in  dowly,  and  when  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  airear,  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in 
hand,  up  and  down  Cheapside  and  Comhill,  attended  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  by  tiie  Aldermen,  and  to  make  up  a 
sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds  fix)m  this  hosier,  and 
two  liimdred  from  that  ironmonger.f  Those  times  were 
over.  The  government,  instead  of  laboriously  scooping 
up  supplies  from  numerous  petty  sources,  could  now  draw 
whatever  it  required  from  an  immense  reservoir,  which 
all  those  petty  sources  kept  constantly  replenished.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  during  many  years,  the 
weight  of  the  bank,  which  was  constantly  in  the  scale  of 
the  Whigs,  almost  coimterbalanced  the  weight  of  the 
Church,  which  was  as  constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 
A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established  the  Bank 
of  England  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  by  the  king  with  a  speech  in  which  he 
warmly  thanked  die  Commons  for  their  liberality.    Mon- 


*  Spectator,  No.  3. 

f  ProoeediagB  of  the  WtdDoodaf  Qubin  liridi^^  Street 
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fi       .e  was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  services  with  Ae 
pjBoa  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.* 

Hirewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  eonsetited  to  accept 
the  soaia*  He  had  held  out  resolutely  from  Noyerober  to 
March,  While  he  was  trying  to  find  excuses  which  might 
satisfy  his  political  friends^  Sir  James  Montgomery  visited 
him.  Montgomery  was  now  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beinga  Having  bome  a  great  part  in  a  great  Revolution ^ 
having  been  charged  with  the  august  office  of  presenting 
the  Crown  of  Scotland  to  the  sovereigns  whom  the  Estates 
had  chosen,  having  domineered  without  a  rival,  during 
eeveral  months,  in  the  Parliament  at  Edinburg,  having  seen 
before  him  in  near  prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary,  the  cor- 
onet of  an  earl,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power,  he  had,  on 
a  sudden^  sunk  into  obscurity  and  abject  penury.  His  fine 
parts  still  remained;  and  ho  was  therefore  tised  ly  tile 
Jacobites:  but,  tiiough  used,  ho  was  despised,  dittnaitd 
and  starved.  He  passed  his  life  in  wandering  from  En- 
gland to  France  and  from  France  back  to  England,  without 
finding  a  resting-place  in  either  country.  Sometimes  he 
waited  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Saint  Germains,  where  the 
priests  scowled  at  him  as  a  Calviniat,  and  where  even  the 
Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one  another  in  whispets 
Ugainst  the  old  Republican.  Sometimes  he  lay  hid  in  the 
garrets  of  London,  imagining  that  every  footstep  which  he 
heard  on  the  stairs  was  that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ,  or  that 
of  a  king's  messenger  with  a  warrant  He  now  obtained 
a<3ces3  to  Shrewsbury,  and  ventured  to  talk  as  a  Jacobite 
to  a  brother  Jacobite.  Shrewsbury,  i^ho  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  put  his  estate  and  his  neck  in  the  power  of  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  both  rash  and  perfidious,  returned 
very  guarded  answciB,  Through  some  channel,  which  is 
not  known  to  us,  William  obtained  full  intelligent^  of 
what  had  passed  on  this  occasion*  He  sent  for  Shrein-a- 
bury,  and  again  spoke  earnestly  about  the  secretarj^shipL 
Shrewsbtuy  again  excused  himself.  Hii^  healthy  he  said, 
was  bad.  "  That,"  said  William,  "  is  not  your  only  rea- 
son.*' "  No,  sir,"  said  Shiewsbuiy,  **  it  is  not"  And  he 
*  Lords*  Jouniftta,  April  %^  HH ;  LoDdoo  OfLzt^tto,  Miijr  t,  16d4 
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began  to  speak  of  public  grievances,  and  alluded  to  the 
fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  wliich.  he  had  himself  intfoducei 
But  William  cut  him  short.  "  There  is  another  reason 
behind.  When  did  you  see  Montgomery  last  ?"  Shrews- 
bury was  thunderstruck.  The  king  proceeded  to  repeat 
some  things  which  Montgomery  had  said.  By  this  time 
Shrewsbury  had  recovered  from  his  dismay,  and  had  recol- 
lected that,  in  the  conversation  which  had  been  so  accu- 
rately reported  to  the  government,  h«  had  fortunately  ut- 
tered no  treason,  though  he  had  heard  much.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  since  your  majesty  has  been  so  correctly  informed, 
you  must  be  aware  that  I  gave  no  attention  to  that  man's 
attempts  to  seduce  me  from  my  allegiance."  William  did 
not  deny  this,  but  intimated  that  such  secret  dealings  with 
noted  Jacobites  raised  suspicions  which  Shrewsbury  could 
remove  only  by  accepting  the  seals.  "That,"  he  said, 
*^  will  put  me  quite  at  ease.  I  know  that  you  are  a  man 
of  honor,  and  that,  if  you  undertake  to  serve  me,  you  will 
serve  me  faithfully."  So  pressed,  Shrewsbury  complied, 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole  party;  and  was  immediately 
rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  a  dukedom  and  a 
garter.* 

Thus  a  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming.  There 
were  now  two  Whig  Secretaries  of  State,  a  Whig  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  a  Whig  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a 
Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Pembroke,  might  also  be  called  a  Whig :  for  his  mind  was 
one  which  readily  took  the  impress  of  any  stronger  mind 
with  which  it  was  brought  into  contact.  Seymour,  having 
been  long  enough  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  to  lose 
much  of  his  influence  with  the  Tory  country  gentlemen 
who  had  onco  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle,  was  dis- 
missed ;  and  his  place  was  filled  by  John  Smith,  a  zealous 
and  able  Whig,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  late  session.f  The  only  Tories  who  still  held  great 
offices  in  the  executive  government  were  the  Lord-Presi- 

♦  Life  of  James,  ii.  520 ;  Floyd*8  (Lloyd's)  Account  in  the  Naime  Papers^ 
under  the  date  of  May  1,  1694 ;  London  Gazette,  April  26,  30, 1694. 
t  London  Gazette,  May  8,  1694. 
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dent,  Caennarthen^  who,  though  he  began  to  fed  that 
power  was  slipping  from  his  grasp,  still  clutched  it  despe- 
rately, and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Godolphin,  who 
meddled  little  out  of  his  own  department,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  that  department  with  skill  and  assiduity. 

William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  favors  between 
the  two  parties.  Though  the  Whigs  were  fast  drawing  to 
themselves  the  substance  of  power,  the  Tories  obtained 
their  share  of  honorary  distinctions.  Mulgrave,  who  had, 
during  the  late  session,  exerted  his  great  parliamentary  tal- 
ents in  favor  of  the  king's  policy,  was  created  Marquess  of 
Normanby,  and  named  a  Cabinet  Counselor,  but  was  never 
consulted.  He  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Caermarthen,  whom  the 
late  changes  had  deeply  mortified,  was  in  some  degree 
consoled  by  a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  be- 
came Duke  of  Leeds.  It  had  taken  him  little  more  than 
twenty  yeais  to  climb  from  the  station  of  a  Yorkshire 
country  gentleman  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage. 
Two  great  Whig  earls  were  at  the  same  time  created  dukes, 
Bedford  and  Devonshire.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
Bedford  had  repeatedly  refused  the  dignity  which  he  now 
somewhat  reluctantly  accepted.  He  declared  that  he  pre- 
ferred his  earldom  to  a  dukedom,  and  gave  a  very  sensible 
reason  for  the  preference.  An  earl  who  had  a  numerous 
fiunily  might  send  one  son  to  the  Temple,  and  another  to 
a  counting-house  in  the  city.  But  the  sons  of  a  duke  were 
all  lords ;  and  a  lord  could  not  make  his  bread  either  at 
the  bar  or  on  'Change.  The  old  man's  objections,  however, 
were  overcome ;  and  the  two  great  houses  of  Russell  and 
Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely  connected  by  maiv 
riago,  by  common  opinions,  common  sufferings,  and  com- 
mon triumphs,  received  on  the  same  day  the  greatest  honor 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  confer.* 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  announced 
also  that  the  king  had  set  out  for  the  Continent.  He  had, 
before  his  departure,  consulted  with  his  ministers  about 

*  London  Gazette,  April  30,  May  "7,  1694;  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Kay 
|-J;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  J^^ll*. ;  UHermitage,  ^pni« 
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the  means  of  coanteraoting  a  plan  of  naval  operatians 
wliicli  had  been  formed  by  the  French  government  Hith- 
erto the  maritime  war  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
Channel  and  the  Atlantic.  But  Lewis  had  now  determined 
to  concentrate  his  maritime  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  hoped  that,  with  their  help,  the  army  of  Marshal 
Noailles  would  be  able  to  take  Barcelona,  to  subdue  the 
whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to  compel  Spain  to  sue  for  peace. 
Accordingly,  Tourville-s  squadron,  consisting  of  fifly-^three 
men  of  war,  set  sail  from  Brest  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April 
and  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  fourth  of  May. 

William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  de- 
termined to  send  Bussell  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland. 
A  squadron  was  to  remain  in  the  British  seas  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Talmash  was  to  em- 
bark on  board  of  this  squadron  withalarge  body  of  troops, 
and  was  to  attack  Brest,  which  would,  it  was  supposed,  in 
the  absence  of  Tourville  and  his  fifty-three  vessels,  be  an 
easy  conquest. 

That  preparations  were  n^kking  at  Portsmouth  for  an 
expedition,  in  which  the  land  forces  were  to  bear  a  part, 
could  not  be  kept  a  secret.  There  was  much  speculation 
at  the  Bose  and  at  Grarraway's  touching  the  destination  of 
the  armament.  Some  talked  of  Bbe,  some  of  Oleron, 
some  of  Bochelle,  some  of  Bochefort  Many,  till  the  fleet 
Actually  began  to  move  westward,  believed  that  it  was 
bound  for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed  that  Brest  would  be 
the  point  of  attack ;  but  they  only  guessed  this ;  for  the 
secret  was  much  better  kept  than  most  of  the  secrets  of 
that  age.^  Bussell,  till  he  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor,  per- 
sisted in  assuring  his  Jacobite  ftiends  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing. His  discretion  was  proof  even  against  all  the  arts  of 
Marlborough.     Marlborough,  however,  had  other  sources 

*  L'Hennitage,  May  ^J.  After  mentioning  the  vtrious  reports,  ho  nyB, 
"De  tons  ces  divers  projets  qu^on  s'imagine  ancun  n'est  yenu  a  cognoiasanoe 
da  public."  This  is  important ;  for  it  has  often  been  said,  in  excuse  for 
Harlborough,  that  he  communicated  to  the  Ck)urt  of  Saint  G^ennains  only 
what  was  the  talk  of  all  the  coffee^UHues,  and  must  have  been  known  with* 
oat  his  instrumentali^. 
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of  intelligence.  To  those  sonices  he  applied  himself;  and 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  discoTering  the  whole  plan  of 
the  government  He  instantly  wrote  to  James.  He  had, 
he  said,  but  that'moment  ascertained  that  twelve  regimmiiB 
of  infiuitrj  and  two  regiments  of  marines  were  about  to 
embark,  under  the  command  of  Talmash,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  harbor  of  Brest  and  the  shipping  which 
lay  there.  "  This,"  he  added,  "  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  England.  But  no  consideration  can,  or  ever  shall, 
hinder  me  firom  letting  you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for 
your  service."  He  then  proceeded  to  caution  James  against 
BusselL  ''I  endeavored  to  learn  this  some  time  ago  from 
him ;  but  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  knew  tl^e  •  design  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man's  mtentions.'' 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to  James  was 
oonmiunicated  by  James  to  the  French  government  That 
government  took  its  measures  with  characteristic  prompti- 
tude. Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary;  for,  whem 
Marlborough's  letter  was  written,  the  preparations  at  Porte- 
mouth  were  all  but  complete ;  and,  if  the  wind  had  been 
favorable  to  the  English,  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
might  have  been  attained  without  a  struggle.  But  adverse 
gales  detained  our  fleet  in  the  Channel  during  another 
month.  Meanwhile  a  large  body  of  troops  was  collected 
at  Brest.  Vauban  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  putting 
the  defenses  in  order :  and,  under  his  skillful  direction,  bat- 
teries were  planted  which  commanded  every  spot  where  it 
seemed  likely  that  an  invader  would  attempt  to  land. 
Eight  large  rafts,  each  carrying  many  mortars,  were  moored 
in  the  harbor,  and,  some  days  before  the  English  arrived, 
all  was  ready  for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet  was  on  the 
Atlantic  about  fifteen  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre. 
There  Bussell  and  Berkeley  parted  company.  Bussell 
proceeded  toward  the  Mediterranean.  Berkeley's  squadron, 
with  the  troops  on  board,  steered  for  the  coast  of  Britanny, 
and  anchored  just  without  Camaret  Ba}^,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  of  Brest     Talmash  proposed  to  land  in 
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CSamaret  Bay.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  ascertidn  with 
aocuracj  the  state  of  the  coast  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  now  called  Marquess  of  Caennarthen,  un- 
dertook to  enter  the  basin  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation. The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric  young 
man  for  maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable.  He  had 
solicited  and  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
had  accompanied  the  expedition  in  his  own  yacht,  the 
Peregrine,  renowned  as  the  master-piece  of  ship-building, 
and  more  than  once  already  mentioned  in  this  history. 
Gutts,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity  in 
the  Irish  war,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  an  Irish  peer- 
age, offered  to  accompany  Caermarthen.  Lord  Mohtm, 
who,  desirous,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  efface  by  honorable  ex- 
ploits the  stain  which  a  shameful  and  disastrous  brawl 
had  left  on  his  name,  was  serving  with  the  troops  as  a 
volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the  party.  The  Peregrine 
went  into  the  bay  with  its  gallant  crew,  and  came  out  safe, 
but  not  without  having  run  great  risks.  Caerma^en 
reported  that  the  defenses,  of  which,  however,  he  had  seen 
only  a  small  part,  were « formidable.  But  Berkeley  and 
Tahnish  suspected  that  he  overrated  the  danger.  They 
were  not  aware  that  their  design  had  long  been  known  at 
Versailles,  that  an  army  had  been  collected  to  oppose  them, 
and  that  the  greatest  engineer  in  the  world  had  been  em- 
ployed to  fortify  the  coast  against  them.  They  therefore 
did  not  doubt  that  iheir  troops  might  easily  be  put  on 
shore  under  the  protection  of  a  fire  from  the  ships.  On 
the  following  morning  Caermarthen  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  bay  with  eight  vessels  and  to  batter  the  French  works. 
Talmash  was  to  follow  with  about  a  hundred  boats  frdl  of 
soldiers.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  enterprise  was  even 
more  perilous  than  it  had  on  the  preceding  day  appeared 
to.be.  Batteries  which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened 
on  the  ships  a  fire  so  murderous  that  several  decks  were 
soon  cleared.  Great  bodies  of  foot  and  horse  were  dis- 
cernible ;  and,  by  their  uniforms,  they  appeared  to  be  reg- 
ular troops.  The  young  rear-admiral  sent  an  officer  in 
all  haste  to  warn  Talmash.    But  Talmash  was  so  com- 
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Tiletely  posBeflsed  hj  ike  noftknt  tiiat  the  French  were  not 
prepared  to  repel  an  attack  that  he  diar^arded  all  cautions 
and  would  not  even  trost  his  own  ejes.  He  felt  sure  thi^ 
the  force  which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  was  a  mere 
rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been  brought  together  in  hai^ 
from  the  Bccrrounding  country.  Confident  that  these  moek 
soldiers  would  run  like  sheep  before  real  soldiers,  he  or> 
dered  his  men  to  pull  for  the  beach.  He  was  soon  unde- 
ceived. A  terrible  fire  mowed  down  his  troops  fiuster  than 
ihey  could  get  on  shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely  sprung 
on  dry  ground  when  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh 
from  a  cannon-ball,  and  was  carried  back  to  his  skifi;  His 
men  re-embarked  in  confbsion.  Ships  and  bbato  made 
haste  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but  did  not  succeed  till  four 
hundred  seamen  and  seven  hundred  soldiers  had  &lleiu 
During  many  days  the  waves  continued  to  throw  up 
pieroed  and  shattered  corpses  on  the  beach  of  Britaintty. 
The  battery  from  which  TeJmash  received  his  wound  is 
called,  to  this  day,  the  Englishman's  Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch;  and  a 
council  of  war  was  held  in  his  eabin.  He  was  for  going 
straight  into  the  harbor  of  Brest  and  bombarding  the  town^ 
But  this  suggestion,  which  indicated  but  too  clearly  that 
his  judgment  had  been  a£R9Cted  by  the  irritation  of  a 
wounded  body  and  a  wounded  mind,  was  ^visely  rejected 
by  the  naval  officers.  The  armament  rettlmed  to  Ports- 
mouth. There  Talmash  died^  exclaiming  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by  treachery. 
The  public  grief  and  indignation  were  loudly  expressed. 
The  nation  remembered  the  services  of  the  unfortunate 
general,  forgave  his  rashness,  pitied  his  sufferings,  and  ex- 
ecrated the  unknown  traitors  whose  machinations  had  been 
fiital  to  him.  There  were  many  conjectures  and  many  ru- 
mors. Some  sturdy  Englishmen,  misled  by  national  prej- 
udice, swore  that  none  of  our  plans  would  ever  be  kept  a 
secret  from  the  enemy  while  French  refligees  were  in  high 
military  command.  Some  zealous  Whigs,  misled  by  party 
spirit,  muttered  •that  the  Court  of  Saint  Oermains  would 
never  want  good  inteUigenoe  while  a  single  Tory  remained 
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in  the  Cabinet  Council.  The  real  criminal  was  not  named ; 
nor,  till  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored, 
was  it  known  to  the  world  that  Talmash  had  perished  by 
the  basest  of  all  the  hundred  villainies  of  Marlborough.* 

Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite  then  at 
the  moment  when  he  rendered  this  wicked  and  shameful 
service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be  confidently  at 
firmed  that  to  serve  the  banished  fiunily  was  not  his  object^ 
and  that  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  banished  family  was 
only  his  secondary  object  His  primary  object  was  to 
force  himself  into  the  service  of  the  existing  government, 
and  to  regain  possession  of  those  important  and  lucrative 
places  from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  more  than  two 
years  before.  He  knew  that  the  country  and  the  Parliar 
ment  would  not  patiently  bear  to  see  the  English  army 
commanded  by  foreign  generals.  Two  Englishmen  only 
had  shown  themselves  fit  for  high  military  posts,  himself 
and  Talmash.  If  Talmash  were  defeated  and  disgraced, 
William  would  scarcely  have  a  choice.  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  expedition  had  &iled,  and  that 
Talmash  was  no  more,  the  general  cry  was  that  the  king 
ought  to  receive  into  his  &vor  the  accomplished  captain 
who  had  done  such  good  service  at  Walcomt,  at  Cork,  and 
at  Kinsale.  Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for  raising 
this  cry.  For  every  body  knew  that  Marlborough  was  an 
eminently  brave,  skillful,  and  successful  officer :  but  very 
few  persons  knew  that  he  had,  while  commanding  Will- 
iam's troops,  while  sitting  in  William's  council,  while  wait- 
ing in  William's  bed-chamber,  formed  a  most  artful  and 
dangerous  plot  for  the  subversion  of  William's  throne ;  and 
still  fewer  suspected  the  real  author  of  the  recent  calamity, 
of  the  slaughter  in  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Talmash.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  foulest  of 
all  treasons,  was  to  raise  the  traitor  in  public  estimation. 
Nor  was  he  wanting  to  himself  at  this  conjuncture.  While 
the  Eoyal  Exchange  was  in  consternation  at  this  disaster 
of  which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many  families  were  doth- 

•  London  Gazette,  June  14,  18, 1694;  Paris  Gkaette,  ''^j-;  BurdieU; 
Journal  of  Lord  Caermarthen;  Baden,  June^,  L'Hermitage,  Jane  |f,  U* 
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ing  themselves  in  mourning  for  the  brave  men  of  whom  he 
was  the  murderer,  he  repaired  to  Whitehall;  and  there^ 
doubtless  with  all  that  grace,  that  nobleness,  tJiat  suavity, 
under  which  lay  hidden  from  all  common  observers,  a  seared 
conscience,  and  a  remorseless  heart,  he  professed  himself 
the  most  devoted,  the  most  loyal,  of  all  the  subjects  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might,  in 
this  emergency,  be  permitted  to  oflfer  his  sword  to  their 
majesties.  Shrewsbury  was  very  desirous  that  the  offer 
should  be  accepted :  but  a  short  and  dry  answer  from  Will- 
iam, who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands,  put  an  end  for  the 
present  to  all  negotiation.  About  Talmash  the  king  ex- 
pressed himself  with  generous  tenderness.  "  The  poor 
fellow's  fete,"  he  wrote,  "  has  affected  me  much.  I  do  not 
indeed  think  that  he  managed  well :  but  it  was  his  ardent 
desire  to  distinguish  himself  that  impelled  him  to  attempt 
impossibilities."* 

The  armament  which  had  returned  to  Portsmouth  soon 
sailed  again  for  the  coast  of  Prance,  but  achieved  only  ex- 
ploits worse  than  inglorious.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
blow  up  the  pier  at  Dunkirk.  Some  towns  inhabited  by 
quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  bombarded.  In  Dieppe 
scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing :  a  third  part  of  Havre 
was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  shells  were  thrown  into  Calais  which 
destroyed  thirty  private  dwellings.  The  French  and  the 
Jacobites  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  cowardice  and  bar- 
barity of  making  war  on  an  unwarlike  population.  The 
English  government  vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the 
world  of  the  sufferings  of  the  thrice-wasted  Palatinate; 
and,  as  against  Lewis,  and  the  flatterers  of  Lewis,  the  vin- 
dication was  complete.  But  whether  it  were  consistent 
with  humanity  and  with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes 
which  an  absolute  prince  and  a  ferocious  soldiery  had  com- 
mitted in  the  Palatinate  on  shopkeepers  and  laborers,  on 
women  and  children,  who  did  not  know  that  the  Palatinate 
existed,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

Meanwhile  Bussell's  fleet  was  rendering  good  service  to 

^  Shrewsbury  to  William,  June  Jj,  1694.    William  to  Shrewsbury,  July 
1;  Shrewabuiy  to  William,  j^yf. 
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the  common  cause.  Adyerse  winds  had  impeded  his  pro- 
gress through  the  Straits  so  long  that  he  did  not  reach 
Carthagena  till  the  middle  of  Julj.  Bj  that  time  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms  had  spread  terror  even  to  the  Es- 
curial.  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  routed  an 
army  commanded  bj  the  Viceroy  of  Catalonia ;  and  on  the 
day  on  which  this  victory  was  won,  the  Brest  squadron  had 
joined  the  Toulon  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Bosas.  Pala- 
mos,  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  was  taken  by  stoipn. 
Gerona  capitulated  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance.  Ostal- 
ric  surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  Barcelona  would  in 
all  probability  have  fidlen,  had  not  the  French  Admirals 
learned  that  the  conqueror  of  La  Hogue  was  approaching. 
They  instantly  quitted  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  never 
thought  themselves  safe  till  they  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  batteries  of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gratitude  for 
this  seasonable  assistance,  and  presented  to  the  English 
Admiral  a  jewel  which  was  popularly  said  to  be  worth  near 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the  hoards  of  gorgeous 
trinkets  which  had  been  left  by  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Philip  the  Second  to  a  degenerate  race.  But,  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  true  wealth  of  states,  Spain  was  poor  indeed. 
Her  treasury  was  empty :  her  arsenals  were  unfurnished : 
her  ships  were  so  rotten  that  they  seemed  likely  to  fly 
asunder  at  the  discharge  of  their  own  guns.  Her  ragged 
and  starving  soldiers  often  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  beg- 
gars at  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battled  there  for  a  iness 
of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread.  Bussell  tmderwent  thoser 
trials  which  no  English  commander,  whose  hard  fiite  it  has 
been  to  co-operate  with  Spaniards,  has  escaped.  The  Vice- 
roy of  Catalonia  promised  much,  did  nothing,  and  ex- 
pected every  thing.  He  declared  that  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  rations  were  ready  to  be  served  out  to  the 
fleet  at  Carthagena.  It  turned  out  that  were  not  in  all  the 
stores  of  that  port  provisions  sufficient  to  victual  a  single 
frigate  for  a  single  week.  Yet  his  excellency  thought 
himself  entitled  to  complain  because  England  had  not  sent 
IV.  Gg 
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aa  army  aa  well  as  a  fleet,  and  because  the  liefetic  admi^ 

ral  did  not  choose  to  expose  the  fleet  to  utter  destructioa 
by  attacking  the  French  under  the  guns  of  Toulon.  Itus- 
gel  implored  the  Spanish  authorities  to  look  Wdl  to  their 
dock-yards,  and  to  try  to  have,  bj  the  next  Bpiing,  a  small 
squadron  which  might  at  least  be  able  to  float;  but  he 
oould  not  preyail  on  them  to  careen  a  single  ship.  He 
could  with  difficulty  obtain,  on  hard  oonditioQS,  permiasioti 
to  ^nd  a  few  of  his  sick  men  to  marine  hospitals  on  shore. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  imbecilily 
and  ingratitude  of  a  government  which  has  generally  caused 
more  annoyance  to  its  allies  tliau  to  its  enemies^  he  aequitr 
ted  himself  welL  It  is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that,  from  the 
time  at  which  he  became  First  Ixjrd  of  the  Admiralty,  there 
was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  naval  admiuistnitioa. 
Though  he  lay  with  his  fleet  many  months  near  an  inhos- 
pitable ehora,  and  at  a  great  distance  &om  England,  there 
were  no  complaints  about  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of 
provisions.  The  crews  had  better  food  and  drink  than  they 
had  ever  had  before :  comforts  which  Spain  did  not  afford 
were  supplied  from  home ;  and  yet  the  charge  was  not 
greater  than  when,  iu  Torrington'a  time,  the  sailor  was 
poisoned  with  moMy  biscuit  and  nauseous  been 

As  almost  the  whole  maritime  forc^  of  Prance  was  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  on  Barcelona  in  the  following  year, 
Euasell  received  orders  to  winter  at  Cadiz,  In  October 
he  sailed  to  that  port,  and  there  he  employed  himself  in 
refitting  Ins  ships  with  an  activity  uo intelligible  to  the 
Spanish  functionaries,  who  calmly  suffered  the  miserable 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  the  greatest  nayy  in  the 
world,  to  rot  under  their  eyes,* 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France,  the  war  during 
this  year  seemed  to  languish.  In  Piedmont  and  on  the 
Bhiue  the  most  important  events  of  the  campaign  were 
petty  sktrmishea  and  predatory  incursions,  Lewis  re- 
mained at  Versailles,  and  sent  his  son,  the  dauphin,  to 

*  This  aocouQl  of  Roissell'ct  eitpeditioa   to  ibe   Uedllemaes^  I  lufre 
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represent  him  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  dauphin  was 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Luxemburg,  and  proved  a 
most  submissive  pupiL  During  several  months,  the  hos- 
tile armies  observed  each  other.  The  allies  made  one  bold 
push  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
French  territory;  but  Luxemburg,  by  a  forced  march, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the 
military  art,  frustrated  the  design.  William,  on  the  other 
hand,  succeeded  in  taking  Huy,  then  a  fortress  of  the 
third  rank.  No  battle  was  fought :  no  important  town 
was  besieged ;  but  the  confederates  were  satisfied  with 
their  campaign.  Of  the  four  previous  years,  every  one 
had  been  marked  by  some  great  disaster.  In  1690,  Wal- 
deck  had  been  defeated  at  Fleurus.  Li  1691  Mons  had 
fidlen.  Li  1692,  Namur  had  been  taken  in  sight  of  the 
allied  army ;  and  this  calamity  had  been  speedily  followed 
by  the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.  Li  1698,  the  battle  of  Landen 
had  been  lost ;  and  Gharleroy  had  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror.  At  length,  in  1694,  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn. 
The  French  arms  had  made  no  progress.  What  had  been 
gained  by  the  allies  was  indeed  not  much  :  but  the  small- 
est gain  was  welcome  to  those  whom  a  long  run  of  evil 
fortune  had  discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disaster  in  Camaret  Bay,  the  war  was,  on  the  whole, 
proceeding  satis&ctorily,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But 
some  parts  of  the  internal  administration  excited,  during 
this  autumn,  much  discontent 

Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Jacobite  agitators  had  found  their  situation  much  more 
unpleasant  than  before.  Sidney  had  been  too  indulgent 
and  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  give  them  much  trouble.  Not- 
tingham was  a  diligent  and  honest  minister ;  but  he  was 
as  high  a  Tory  as  a  faithftil  subject  of  William  and 
Mary  could  be.  He  loved  and  esteemed  many  of  the  non- 
jurors ;  and,  though  he  might  force  himself  to  be  severe 
when  nothing  but  severity  could  save  the  State,  he  was 
not  extreme  to  mark  the  transgressions  of  his  old  friends ; 
nor  did  he  encourage  tale-bearers  to  come  to  Whitehall 
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with,  reports  of  (xmspiiaoies.  Bat  Q^mncbard  was  both  an 
actiye  publio  Bervant  and.  an  eamost  Whig.  Eyipn  if  he 
had  himself  been  indined  to  lenil^i  he  would  haye  been 
Qiged  to  aeyerity  by  those  who  soiroanded  him.  He  had 
ooDstanily  at  his  side  Hngh  Speke  and  Aaxon  Smith,  men 
io  whom  a  hunt  after  a  Jacobite  was  the  most  exciting  of 
«D  sports.  The  cry  of  the  malcontents  was  that  Notting- 
ham had  kept  his  bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  but  that 
Trenohard  had  let  them  slip;  Every  honest  gentleman 
who  loved  the  Chuich  and  hated  the  Dutch  went  in  danger 
of  his  lifis.  There  was  a  constant  bustle  at  the  Secretaiy's 
Office,  a  constant  stream  of  informers  coming  in,  and  of 
meeseng^s  with. warrants  going  out  It  was  said,  too^ 
that  the  warrants  were  often  irregularly  drawn,  that  they 
did  not  spedfy  the  person,  that  they  did  not  specify  the 
Clime,  and  yet^  that  under  the  authority  of  such  instru- 
ments as  these^  houses  were  entered,  d^sks  and  cabinets 
searched,  valuable  papers  carried  away,  and  men  of 
good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  jail,  among  felons.* 
The  minister  and  his  ^;ontB  answered  that  Westminster 
Hall  was  open ;  that  if  any  man  had  been  illegally  im- 
prisoned, he  had  only  to  bring  his  action ;  that  juries  were 
quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  any  person  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  oppressed  by  cruel  and  griping  men 
in  power,  and  that,  as  none  of  the  prisoners  whose  wrongs 
%ere  so  pathetically  described  had  ventured  to  resort  to 
this  obvious  and  easy  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  it  might 
&irly  be  inferred  that  nothing  had  been  done  which  could 
not  be  justified.  The  clamor  of  the  malcontents,  however, 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  and 
at  length,  a  transaction  in  which  Trenchard  was  more  un- 
lucky than  culpable,  brought  on  him  and  on  the  govern- 
ment with  which  he  was  connected,  much  temporary  ob- 
loquy. 

Among  the  informers  who  haunted  his  office,  was  an 

Irish  vagabond  who  had  borne  more  than  one  name,  and 

had  professed  more  than  one  religion.    He  now  called 

himself  Taaffii.    He  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Boman  Cath* 

«  Lotter  to  Trandiaid,  ISM. 
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olio  Church,  and  secretary  to  Adda,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  but 
had,  since  the  Bevolution,  turned  Protestant,  had  taken  a 
wife,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  dis- 
covering the  concealed  property  of  those  Jesuits  and  Ben- 
edictines who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  been  quartered 
in  London.  The  ministers  despised  him,  but  they  trusted 
him.  They  thought  that  he  had,  by  his  apostasy,  and  by 
the  part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  spoliation  of  the  re- 
ligious orders,  cut  himself  off  fiom  aU  retreat,  and  that, 
having  nothing  but  a  halter  to  expect  from  King  James, 
he  must  be  true  to  Bang  William.* 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt, 
who  had,  sincd  the  Bevolution,  been  repeatedly  employed 
among  the  discontented  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  who  had  been  privy  to  those  plans  of  insurrec- 
tion which  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690,  and  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692. 
Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason,  but 
had  been  discharged  for  want  of  legal  proof  of  his  guilt 
He  was  a  mere  hireling,  and  was,  without  much  difficulty, 
induced  by  Taaffe  to  turn  approver.  The  pair  went  to 
Trenchard.  Lunt  told  his  story,  mentioned  the  names  of 
some  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  squires  to  whom  he  had,  as 
he  affirmed,  carried  commissions  from  Saint  Germains,  and 
of  others,  who  had,  to  his  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  BHs  simple  oath  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  high  treason : 
but  he  produced  another  witness  whose  evidence  seemed 
to  make  the  case  complete.  The  narrative  was  plausible 
and  coherent;  and  indeed,  though  it  may  have  been  em- 
bellished by  fictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
in  substance  true.f  Messengers  and  search-warrants  were 
sent  down  to  Lancashire.  Aaron  Smith  himself  went 
thither ;  and  Taaffe  went  with  him.  The  alarm  had  been 
given  by  some  of  the  numerous  traitors  who  ate  the  bread 
of  William.    Some  of  the  accused  persons  had  fled ;  and 

•  Burnet,  iL  141,  142;  and  Onfilow'a  note;  Kingston's  True  History, 
189Y. 
t  See  tho  Life  of  James,  iL  524. 
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others  had  buried  their  sabers  and  musketB,  and  burned 
Ibeir  papers.  I^eyertheless,  discoyeries  were  made  vhieh 
Confirmed  Lxint's  depositions.  Behind  the  wiinscot  of 
the  old  mansion  of  one  Boman  Caiholio  fsunilj  was  dis- 
covered a  oommisBion  signed  by  James.  Anotlier  honse^ 
of  which  the  master  had  absconded,  was  strictly  searched, 
in  spite  of  the  solemn  asseverations  of  his  wife  and  his 
servants  that  no  arms  were  concealed  there.  While  the 
lady,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart,  was  protesting  on  her 
honor  that  her  husband  was  &]s^y  accused,  the  messen- 
gers observed  that  the  back  of  the  chimney  did  not  seem 
to  be  firmly  fixed.  It  was  removed,  aiid  a  heap  of  blades 
such  as  were  used  by  horse  soldiers  tumbled  out  In  one 
of  the  garrets  were  found,  carefhlly  bricked  up,  thirty 
saddles  fer  troopers,  as  many  breast-plates,  and  sixty  cav- 
alry swords.  T^c^rd  and  Aaron  Smith  thought  tiie 
esse  complete;  and  it  was  determined  that  those  culprits 
who  had  been  apprehended  should  be  tried  by  a  special 
commission.* 

Taalfe  now  confidently  expected  to  be  recompensed  for 
his  services ;  but  he  foimd  a  cold  reception  at  the  Treas- 
ury. He  had  gone  down  to  Lancashire  chiefly  in  order 
that  he  might,  under  the  protection  of  a  search-warrant, 
pilfer  trinkets  and  broad  pieces  from  secret  drawers.  His 
sleight  of  hand,  however,  had  not  altogether  escaped  the 
observation  of  hia  companions.  They  discovered  that  he 
had  made  free  with  the  communion-plate  of  the  Popish 
fSGUtnilies,  whose  private  hoards  he  had  assisted  in  ransack- 
ing. When,  therefore,  he  applied  for  reward,  he  was  dis- 
missed, not  merely  with  a  rc^Risal,  but  with  a  stem  repri- 
mand. He  went  away  mad  with  greediness  and  spite. 
There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might  obtain  both 
money  and  revenge ;  and  that  way  he  took.  He  made 
overtures  to  the  friends  of  the  prisoners.  He  and  he  alone 
could  undo  what  he  had  done,  could  save  the  accused  from 
the  gallows,  could  cover  the  accusers  with  iufS^ny,  could 
drive  from  office  the  secretary  and  the  solicitor  who  were 
the  dread  of  all  the  friends  of  King  James.    Loathsome 

*  Kingaton;  Burnet^  ii  142. 
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as  Taaffe  was  to  the  Jacobites,  his  offer  was  not  to  be 
slighted.  He  received  a  sum  in  hand:  he  was  assured 
that  a  comfortable  annuity  for  life  should  be  settled  on 
him  when  the  business  was  done;  and  he  was  sent  down 
into  the  country,  and  kept  in  strict  seclusion  against  the 
day  of  trial.* 

Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in  which  the  Lanca- 
shire plot  was  classed  with  Oates's  plot,  with  Dangerfield's 
plot,  with  Fuller's  plot,  with  Young's  plot,  with  Whitney's 
plot,  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  especially 
in  the  county  which  was  to  furnish  the  jury.  Of  these 
pamphlets,  the  longest,  the  ablest,  and  the  bitterest,  entitled 
a  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard,  was  commonly  ascribed 
to  Ferguson.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ferguson  may 
have  Aimished  some  of  the  materials,  and  may  have  con- 
veyed the  manuscript  to  the  press.  But  many  passages 
are  written  with  an  art  and  a  vigor  which  assuredly  did 
not  belong  to  him.  Those  who  judge  by  internal  evidence 
may  perhaps  think  that,  in  some  parts  of  this  remarkable 
tract  they  can  discern  the  last  gleam  of  the  malignant 
genius  of  Montgomery.  A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Letter  he  sank,  unhonored  and  unlamented,  into  the 
gravcf 

There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  except  the 
London  Gazette.  But  since  the  Revolution  the  news- 
letter had  become  a  more  important  political  engine  than 
it  had  previously  been.  The  newsletters  of  one  writer 
named  Dyer  were  widely  circulated  in  manuscript.  He 
affected  to  be  a  Tory  and  a  High  Churchman,  and  was 
consequently  regarded  by  the  fox-hunting  lords  of  manors, 
all  over  the  kingdom,  as  an  oracle.  He  had  already  been 
twice  in  prison :  but  bis  gains  had  more  than  compensated 
for  his  sufferings,  and  he  still  persisted  in  seasoning  his  in- 
telligence to  suit  the  taste  of  the  country  gentlemen.  He 
now  turned  the  Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  ttiat 
the  guns  which  had  been  found  were  old  fowling-pieces, 

♦  Kingston.    For  tho  fiujt  that  a  bribe  was  g^ven  to  Taaffe,  Kingston 
cites  the  eyidenoe  taken. on  oath  by  the  Lords, 
f  Narcissus  LuttreU*   Diary,  Oct  6»  1694. 
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that  the  saddles  were  meaot  only  for  hunting,  and  that  the 
swords  were  rusty  relics  of  Edge  Hill  and  Marston 
Moor  *  The  effect  produced  by  all  this  invective  and  sar- 
casm on  the  pubHc  mind  seems  to  have  been  great  Even 
a;t  the  Dutch  embassy,  where  assuredly  there  was  no  lean- 
ing toward  Jacobitism,  there  was  a  strong  impression  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  trial.  In 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  prevailing  sentiments  were 
pity  for  the  accused  and  hatred  of  the  prosecutors.  The 
government,  however,  persevered.  In  October  four  judges 
went  down  to  Manchester.  At  present  the  population  of 
that  town  is  made  up  of  persons  bom  in  every  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  consequently  has  no  especial  sympathy 
with  the  land-owners,  the  fiwmers,  and  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  the  neighboring  districts.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lancashire  man. 
His  pohtics  were  those  of  his  country.  For  the  old 
Cavalier  families  of  his  county  he  felt  a  great  respect ; 
and  he  was  furious  when  he  thought  that  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  his  county  was  about  to  be  shed  by  a  knot  of 
Eoundhead  pettifoggers  from  London.  Multitudes  of 
people  from  the  neighboring  villages  filled  the  streets  of 
the  town,  and  saw  with  grief  and  indignation  the  array  of 
drawn  swords  and  loaded  carbines  which  surrounded  the 
culprits.  Aaron  Smith's  arrangements  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  skillful.  The  chief  counsel  for  the  Crown  was 
Sir  William  "Williams,  who,  though  now  well  stricken  in 
years  and  possessed  of  a  great  estate,  still  continued  to 
practice.  One  fault  had  thrown  a  dark  shade  over  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  The  recollection  of  that  day  on 
which  he  had  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  amid  laugh- 
ter and  hooting,  to  defend  the  dispensing  power  and 
to  attack  the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution, kept  him  back  from  honor.  He  was  an  angry  and 
disappointed  man,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  incur 
unpopularity  in  the  cause  of  a  government  to  which  he 
owed  nothing,  and  from  which  he  hoped  nothing. 

»  As  to  Dyer's  newsletter,  see  NarcifiSUfl  LuttroU'a  Diaiy  for  Juno  and 
August,  1693,  and  September,  169^ 
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Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down  to  ns; 
but  we  have  both  a  Whig  narrative  and  a  Jacobite  narra- 
tive.* It  seems  that  the  prisoners  who  were  first  arraigned 
did  not  sever  in  their  challenges,  and  were  consequently 
tried  together.  Williams  examined,  or  rather  cross-ex- 
amined, his  own  witnesses  with  a  severity  which  confused 
them.  The  crowd  which  filled  the  court  laughed  and 
clamored.  Lunt,  in  particular,  became  completely  be- 
wildered, mistook  one  person  for  another,  and  did  not 
recover  himself  till  the  judges  took  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  For  some  of  the  prisoners 
an  alibi  was  set  up.  Evidence  was  also  produced  to  show, 
what  was  undoubtedly  quite  true,  that  Lunt  was  a  man  of 
abandoned  character.  The  result,  however,  seemed  doubt- 
ful till,  to  the  dismay  of  the  prosecutors,  Taaflfe  entered 
the  box.  He  swore,  with  unblushing  forehead,  that  the 
whole  story  of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by 
himself  and  Lunt.  Williams  threw  down  his  brief;  and, 
in  truth,  a  more  honest  advocate  might  well  have  done  the 
same.  The  prisoners  who  were  at  the  bar  were  instantly 
acquitted :  those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  were  set  at 
liberty :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  pelted  out 
of  Manchester :  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  narrowly  escaped 
with  life ;  and  the  judges  took  their  departure  amid  hisses 
and  execrations. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manchester 
William  returned  to  England.  On  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber, only  forty -eight  hours  aft^r  his  arrival  at  Kensington, 
the  Houses  met.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  improved 
aspect  of  affairs.  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  events  of 
the  year  which  was  about  to  close  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
fisivorable  to  the  allies :  the  French  armies  had  made  no 
progress:  the  French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show 
themselves:  nevertheless,  a  safe  and  honorable  peace 
could  be  obtained  only  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 

•  The  Whig  narrative  is  Kingston's ;  the  Jacobite  narrative,  by  an  an- 
onymous author,  has  lately  been  printed  by  the  Chatham  Society.  See 
also  a  Letter  out  of  Lancashire,  to  a  Friend  in  London,  givmg  some  Account 
of  the  late  Trials,  1604. 
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war;  and  the  war  could  not  be  vigorously  prosecuted 
without  large  supplies.  William  then  reminded  the  Com- 
mons that  the  act  by  which  they  had  settled  the  tonnage 
and  poundage  on  the  Crown  for  four  years  was  about  to 
expire,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be  renewed. 

After  the  king  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  for  some  rea- 
son which  no  writer  has  explained,  adjourned  for  a  week. 
Before  they  met  again  an  event  took  place  which  caused 
great  sorrow  at  the  palace,  and  through  all  the  ranks  of 
the  Low  Church  party.  Tillotson  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
while  attending  public  worship  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall. 
Prompt  remedies  might  perhapa  have  saved  him :  but  he 
would  not  interrupt  the  prayers ;  and,  before  the  service 
was  over,  his  malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine. 
He  was  almost  speechless :  but  his  friends  long  remember- 
ed with  pleasure  a  few  broken  ejaculations  which  showed 
that  he  enjoyed  peace  of  mind  to  the  last.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  near 
Guildhall.  It  was  there  that  he  had  won  his  immense 
oratorical  reputation.  He  had  preached  there  during  the 
thirty  years  which  preceded  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Canterbury.  His  eloquence  had  attracted  to  the  heart  of 
the  city  crowds  of  the  learned  and  pohte,  from  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  from  the  lordly  mansions  of  Saint  James's 
and  Soho.  A  considerable  part  of  his  congregation  had 
generally  consisted  of  young  clergymen,  who  came  to 
learn  the  art  of  preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  uni- 
versally considered  as  the  first  of  preachers.  To  this 
church  his  remains  were  now  carried  through  a  mourning 
population.  The  hearse  was  followed  by  an  endless  train 
of  splendid  equipages  from  Lambeth  through  South wark 
and  over  London  Bridge.  Burnet  preached  the  funeral 
sermon.  His  kind  and  honest  heart  was  overcome  by  so 
many  tender  recollections  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course, he  paused  and  burst  into  tears,  while  a  loud  moan 
of  sorrow  burst  from  the  whole  auditory.  The  queen 
could  not  speak  of  her  favorite  instructor  without  weep- 
ing. Even  William  was  visibly  moved.  "I  have  lost," 
he  said,  *'  the  best  friend  that  I  ever  had,  and  the  best 
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man  that  I  ever  knew."  The  only  Engliahman  who  is 
mentioned  with  tendemess«  in  any  part  of  the  great  mass 
of  letters  which  the  king  wrote  to  Heinsius  is  Tillotson. 
The  archbishop  had  lefk  a  widow.  To  her  William  grant- 
ed a  pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he  afterward 
increased  to  six  hundred.  His  anxiety  that  she  should 
receive  her  income  regularly  and  without  stoppages  was 
honorable  to  him.  Every  quarter-day  he  ordered  the 
money,  without  any  deduction,  to  be  brought  to  himself, 
and  immediately  sent  it  to  her.  Tillotson  had  bequeathed 
to  her  no  property,  except  a  great  number  of  manuscript 
sermons.  Such  was  his  fame  among  his  cotemporaries 
that  those  sermons  were  purchased  by  the  booksellers  &>t 
the  almost  incredible  sUm  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  wretched  state  in  which  the 
silver  coin  then  was,  to  at  least  three  thousand  six  hundred 
poimds.  Such  a  price  had  never  before  been  given  in 
England  for  any  copyright  About  the  same  time  Dryden, 
whose  reputation  was  then  in  the  zenith,  received  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  for  his  translation  of  all  the  works  of 
Viigil,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  splendidly  remune- 
rated.* 

It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfS^torily  the  high  place  which 
Tillotson  had  left  vacant  Mary  gave  her  voice  for  Stil- 
lingfleet,  and  pressed  his  claims  as  earnestly  as  she  ever 
ventured  to  press  any  thing.  In  abilities  and  attainments 
he  had  few  superiors  among  the  clergy.  But,  though  he 
would  probably  have  been  considered  as  a  Low  Churchman 
by  Jane  and  South,  he  was  too  high  a  Churchman  for 
William :  and  Tenison  was  appointed.  The  new  primate 
was  not  eminently  distinguished  by  eloquence  or  learning ; 
but  he  was  honest,  prudent,  laborious,  and  benevolent ;  he 
had  been  a  good  rector  of  a  large  parish,  and  a  good  bishop 
of  a  large  diocese ;  detraction  had  not  yet  been  busy  wilh 
his  name ;  and  it  might  well  be  thought  that  a  man  of 
plain  sense,  moderation,  and  integrity,  was  more  likely 
than  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  and  lofty  spirit  to  succeed 

♦Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  tho  Funeral  Sermon  preached  bj Burnet; 
William  to  Heinaiua^  ^^,  1694. 
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in  the  arduons  task  of  qmetmg  a  discontented  and  dis- 
tracted Ghnioli. 

Meanwhile  the  Gommoiis  had  entered  npon  business. 
Thej  cheerfollj  yoted  about  two  million  tofoar  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  army,  and  as  much  for  the  navy. 
The  land  tax  for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at  four  shillings 
in  the  pound ;  the  Tonnage  Act  was  renewed  for  a  term 
of  fiye  years  ;  and  a  fund  was  established  on  which  the 
government  was  authorized  to  borrow  two  millions  and  a 
hal£ 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  discussing  the 
Manchester  trials.  If  the  malcontents  had  been  wise,  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  advantage  which  they 
had  already  gained.  Their  firiends  had  been  set  free.  The 
prosecutors  had  with  difficulty  escaped -from  thei  hands  of 
an  enraged  multitude.  The  character  of  the  government 
had  been  seriously  damaged.  The  ministers  were  aocuaed, 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  sometimes  in  earnest  and  sometimes 
m  jest,  of  having  hired  a  gang  of  ruffians  to  swear  away 
the  lives  of  honest  gentlemen.  Even  moderate  politicians^ 
who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul  imputations,  owned  that 
Trenchard  ought  to  have  remembered  the  villainies  of 
Fuller  and  Young,  and  to  have  been  on  his  guard  against 
such  wretches  as  Taaffis  and  Lunt.  The  unfortunate  sec- 
retary's health  and  spirits  had  given  way.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  dying ;  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  not  long 
continue  to  hold  the  seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a  great 
victory ;  but,  in  their  eagerness  to  improve  it,  they  turned 
it  into  a  defeat 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with  his  usual 
vehemence  and  asperity,  of  the  indignities  to  which  inno- 
cent and  honorable  men,  highly  descended  and  highly  es- 
teemed, had  been  subjected  by  Aaron  Smith  and  the 
wretches  who  were  in  his  pay.  The  leading  Whigs,  with 
great  judgment,  demanded  an  inquiry.  Then  the  Tories 
began  to  flinch.  They  well  knew  that  an  inquiry  oould 
not  strengthen  their  case,  and  might  weaken  it.  The  is- 
sue, they  said,  had  been  tried ;  a  jury  had  pronounced; 
the  verdict  was  definitive ;  and  it  woi:Qd  be  monstrous  to 
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give  the  Mae  witnesses  who  had  been  stoned  out  of  Man- 
chester an  opportonity  of  repeating  their  lesson.  To  this 
argument  the  answer  was  obvious.  The  verdict  was  defin- 
itive as  respected  the  defendants,  but  not  as  respected  the 
prosecutors.  The  prosecutors  were  now  in  their  turn  de- 
fendants, and  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  defend- 
ants. It  did  not  follow,  because  the  Irfmcashire  gentlemen 
had  been  foimd,  and  very  properly  found,  not  guilty  of 
treason,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  had  been  guilty  of  nnfisumess  or  even  of  rashness. 
The  House,  by  one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  two,  resolved  that  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  should  be  ordered  to  attend.  Several 
days  were  passed  in  examination  and  cross-examination ; 
and  sometimes  the  sittings  extended  far  into  the  night.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  the  prosecution  had  not  been  lightly 
instituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  ac- 
quitted had  been  concerned  in  treasonable  schemes.  The 
Tories  would  now  have  been  content  with  a  drawn  battle ; 
but  the  Whigs  were  not  disposed  to  fbrego  their  advantage. 
It  was  moved  that  there  had  been  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  proceedings  before  the  Special  Commission ;  and  this 
motion  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  opposition 
proposed  to  add  some  words  implying  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  Crown  had  forsworn  themselves ;  but  these  words 
were  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-ax  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  nine ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  votes  to  ninety-seven  that  there  had  been 
a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  Lords  had  meanwhile  been 
deliberating  on  ^e  same  subject,  and  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  They  sent  Taaflfe  to  prison  for  prevari- 
cation; and  they  passed  resolutions  acquitting  both  the 
government  and  the  judges  of  all  bkme.  The  public, 
however,  continued  to  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  tried  at  Manchester  had  been  unjustifiably  persecuted, 
till  a  Jacobite  plot  of  singular  atrocity,  brought  home  to 
the  plotters  by  decisive  evidence,  produced  a  violent  re- 
vulsion of  feeling.* 

*  See  the  Journals  of  the  two  Honfles.    The  only  account  that  we  have 
of  the  debates  is  in  the  letters  of  L'Hermitage. 
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Meanwhile  three  bills,  which  had  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed in  preceding  years,  and  two  of  which  had  been 
carried  in  vain  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  had  been  again 
brought  in ;  the  Place  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the  Emulation  of 
Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  and  the  Triennial  Bill. 

The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  the  Lords.  It  was  thrice 
read  in  the  Lower  House,  but  was  not  passed.  At  the 
Terj  last  moment  it  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  seyenty- 
five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two.  Howe  and  Harley 
were  the  tellers  for  the  minority.* 

The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason 
went  up  again  to  the  Peers.  Their  lordships  again  added 
to  it  the  claase  which  had  formerly  been  fatal  to  it  The 
Commons  again  refused  to  grant  any  new  privileges  to  the 
hereditary  aristocracy.  Conferences  were  again  held ;  rea- 
sons were  again  exchanged ;  both  Houses  were  again  ob- 
stinate ;  and  the  bill  was  again  lostf 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  more  fortunate.  It  was  brought 
in  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  went  easily  and 
rapidly  through  both  Houses.  The  only  question  about 
which  there  was  any  serious  contention  was,  how  long  the 
existing  Parliament  should  be  suffered  to  continue.  After 
several  sharp  debates  November  in  the  year  1696  was  fixed 
as  the  extreme  term.  The  Tonnage  Bill  and  the  Triennial 
Bill  proceeded  almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  ready  for  the  royal  assent  William 
came  in  state  on  that  day  to  Westminster.  The  attendance 
of  members  of  both  Houses  was  large.  When  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  read  the  words,  "  A  Bill  for  the  firequent  Call- 
ing and  Metting  of  Parliaments,"  the  anxiety  was  great 
When  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  made  answer,  *'  Le  roy 
et  la  royne  le  veulent,"  a  loud  and  long  hxmi  of  delight  and 
exultation  rose  firom  the  benches  and  the  bar4    William 

•  Commons'  Joumala,  Feb.  20,  169i.  As  this  bill  never  reached  the 
Lords,  it  ia  not  to  be  found  among  their  archives.  I  have,  therefore,  no 
means  of  discovering  whether  it  differed  in  any  respect  from  the  bdl  of  the 
preceding  year. 

t  The  history  of  this  bill  maybe  read  in  the  Journals  of  the  House.  Tha 
contest,  not  a  very  vohomcnt  one.  bsted  till  tho  20th  of  April 

t  "  The  Ck>nmiODs^"  says  Narcissus  LuttreU,  "gave  a  great  hum."    '^Le 
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had  resolved  many  months  before  not  to  refuse  his  assent 
a  second  time  to  so  popular  a  law.*  There  were  some 
however  who  thought  that  he  would  not  have  made  so 
great  a  concession  if  he  had  on  that  day  been  quite  him- 
self. It  was  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely  agitated 
and  unnerved.  It  had  been  announced  that  he  would  dine 
in  public  at  Whitehall.  But  he  disappointed  the  curiosity 
of  the  multitude  which  on  such  occasions  flocked  to  the 
court,  and  hurried  back  to  Kensington.! 

He  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.  His  wife  had, 
during  two  or  three  days,  been  poorly ;  and  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  grave  symptoms  had  appeared.  Sir  Thomas 
Millington,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
thought  that  she  had  the  measles.  But  Badcliffe,  who, 
with  coarse  manners  and  little  book-learning,  had  raised 
himself  to  the  first  practice  in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare 
skill  in  diagnostics,  uttered  the  more  alarming  words,  small- 
pox. That  disease,  over  which  science  has  since  achieved 
a  succession  of  glorious  and  beneficent  victories,  was  then 
the  most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of  death.  The  havoc 
of  the  plague  had  been  far  more  rapid ;  but  the  plague  had 
visited  our  shores  only  once  or  twice  within  living  memory ; 
and  the  small-pox  was  always  present,  filling  the  church- 
yards with  corpses,  tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  whom 
it  had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it 
spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning  the  babe 
into  a  changeling  at  which  the  mother  shuddered,  and 
making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed  maiden  ob- 
jects of  horror  to  the  lover.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1694,  this  pestilence  was  more  than  usually  severe. 
At  length  the  infection  spread  to  the  palace,  and  reached 
the  young  and  blooming  queen.  She  received  the  intima- 
tion of  her  danger  with  true  greatness  of  soul.  She  gave 
orders  that  every  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  every  maid  of 
honor,  nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not  had  the 

murmure  qui  est  la  marque  d'applaudissement  fut  si  grand  qu'on  peut  diro 
qu'il  estoit  univerael." — L'Hcrmitage,  -jt^t^- 

*  ^Hermitage  eays  this  in  his  dispatch  of  Nov.  f  {. 

f  Burnet,  il  137 ;  Van  Cittere,  ^^-^. 
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small-pox,  should  instantlj  leave  Kensington  House.  She 
locked  herself  up  during  a  short  time  in  her  closet,  burned 
some  papers,  arranged  others,  and  then  calmly  awaited 
her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear.  The  physicians  contradicted  each  other 
and  themselves  in  a  way  which  sufficiently  indicates  the 
state  of  medical  science  in  that  age.  The  disease  was 
measles ;  it  was  scarlet  fever ;  it  was  spotted  fever;  it  was 
erysipelas.  At  one  moment  some  symptoms,  which  in 
truth  showed  that  the  case  was  almost  hopeless,  were  hailed 
as  indications  of  returning  health.  At  length  all  doubt 
was  over.  Raddiffe's  opinion  proved  to  be  right  It  was 
plain  that  the  queen  was  sinldng  under  small-pox  of  the 
most  malignant  type. 

All  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  near  her 
bedside.  The  little  couch  on  which  he  slept  when  he  was 
in  camp  was  spread  for  him  in  the  ante-chamber;  but  he 
scarcely  lay  down  on  it.  The  sight  of  his  misery  the 
Dutch  Envoy  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart 
Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of  the  man  whose  serene  forti- 
tude had  been  the  wonder  of  old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous 
day  of  Landen,  and  of  old  sailors  on  that  fearful  night 
among  the  sheets  of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the  coast  of 
Groree.  The  very  domestics  saw  the  tears  running  un- 
checked down  that  fece,  of  which  the  stem  composure  had 
seldom  been  disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat 
Several  of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance.  The  king 
drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief 
"There  is  no  hope,"  he  cried.  "  I  was  the  happiest  man 
on  earth ;  and  I  am  the  most  miserable.  She  had  no  fault  ; 
none ;  you  knew  her  well ;  but  you  could  not  know,  no- 
body but  myself  could  know,  her  goodness."  Tenison 
undertook  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dying.  He  was  afraid 
that  such  a  communication,  abruptly  made,  might  agitate 
her  violently,  and  began  -svith  much  management.  But 
she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and,  with  that  gentle  womanly 
courage  which  so  often  puts  our  bravery  to  shame,  submit- 
ted herself  to  the  vrill  of  God.    She  called  for  a  small 
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cabinet  in  which  her  most  important  papers  were  locked 
up,  gave  orders  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it  should 
be  delivered  to  the  king,  and  then  dismissed  worldly  cares 
fix)m  her  mind.  She  received  the  Eucharist,  and  repeated 
her  part  of  the  office  with  unimpaired  memoiy  and  intelli- 
gence, though  in  a  feeble  voice.  She  observed  that  Teni- 
son  had  been  long  standing  at  h(^  bedside,  and,  with  that 
sweet  courtesy  which  was  habitual  to  her,  faltered  out  her 
commands  that  he  would  sit  down,  and  repeated  them  till 
he  obeyed.  After  she  had  received  the  sacrament  she  sank 
rapidly,  and  uttered  only  a  few  broken  words.  Twice  she 
tried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so 
truly  and  entirely ;  but  she  was  unable  to  speak.  He  had 
a  succession  of  fits  so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Counselors, 
who  were  assembled  in  a  neighboring  room,  were  appre- 
hensive for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The  Buke  of  Leeds^  at 
the  request  of  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  assxune  the  fliend- 
ly  guardianship  of  which  minds  deranged  by  sorrow  stand 
in  need  A  few  minutes  before  the  queen  ea^ired,  Will- 
iam was  removed,  almost  insensible,  from  the  sick  roouL. 

Maiy  died  ii^  peace  with  Anne.  Before  the  physicians 
had  pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  the  Princess,  who  was 
then  in  very  delicate  health,  had  sent  a  kind  message ;.  and 
Maiy  had  returned  a  kind  answer.  The  Princess  had  then 
proposed  to  come  herself:  but  William  had,  in  very  gra- 
cious terms,  declined  the  offer.  The  excitement  of  an  in- 
terview, he  said,  would  be  too  much  for  both  sisteis.  If  a 
fietvorable  turn  took  place,  her  royal  highness  should  be 
most  welcome  to  Kensington.  A  few  hours  later  all  was 
over.* 

The  pubHc  sorrow  was  great  and  general  For  Mary's 
blameless  life,  her  large  charities,  and  her  winning  man* 
ners  had  conquered  the  hearts  of  her  people.  When  the 
Commons  next  met  they  sat  for  a  time  in  profound  silenca 
At  length  it  was  moved  and  resolved  that  an  Address  of 
Condolence  should  be  presented  to  the  king ;  and  then  the 

•  Bumet,  ii.  136,  138;  Narcisaus  Luttreirs  Diary;  Van  Cittow,  ^* 
169|;  L'Hennitage,  ^~' ^rr»  ^^  A?   Vemon  to  Lord  Lexington, 
Dec.  21,  25.  28,  Jan.  1 ;  Tenison's  Funeral  Sennon. 
IV.  Hii 
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House  broke  np  without  prooeeding  to  other  businesa 
The  Dutch  envoy  informed  the  States  General  that  many 
of  the  members  had  handkerchie&  at  their  eyes.  The 
number  of  sad  feces  -in  the  street  struck  every  observer. 
The  mourning  was  more  general  than  even  the  mourning 
for  Charles  the  Second  had  been.  On  the  Sunday  which 
followed  the  queen's  death  her  virtues  were  celebrated  in 
almost  every  parish  church  of  the  capital,  and  in  aknost 
every  great  meeting  of  non-conformists.* 

The  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the  sorrow  of 
William  and  the  memory  of  Mary.  But  to  the  fiercer 
zealots  of  the  party  neither  the  house  of  mourning  nor 
the  grave  was  sacred.  At  Bristol  the  adherents  of  Sir 
John  Knight  rang  the  bells  as  if  for  a  victory .f  It  has 
often  been  repeated,  and  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
a  non-juring  <Uvine,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  lamenta- 
tion, preached  on  the  text,  "  Go :  see  now  this  cursed  wo- 
man and  bury  her :  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter."  It  is 
certain  that  some  of  the  ejected  priests  pursued  her  to  the 
grave  with  invectives.  Her  death,  they  said,  was  evi- 
dently a  judgment  for  her  crime,  God  had,  fix)m  the  top 
of  Sinai,  in  thunder  and  lightning,  promised  length  of 
days  to  children  who  should  honor  their  parents ;  and  in 
this  promise  was  plainly  implied  a  menace.  What  father 
had  ever  been  worse  treated  by  his  daughters  than  James 
by  Mary  and  Anne?  Mary  was  gone,  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  the  glow  of  beauty,  in  the  height  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  Anne  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warn- 
ing. Wagstaffe  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain 
wonderful  coincidences  of  time.  James  had  been  driven 
fix)m  his  palace  and  country  in  Christmas-week.  Mary 
had  died  in  Christmas-week.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  secrets  of  Providence  were  disclosed  to  us, 
we  should  find  that  the  turns  of  the  daughter's  complaint 

♦  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Commons'  Journals,  Doc. 
28,  1694 ;  Shrewsbury  to  Loxing^on,  of  tho  same  dato ;  Van  Citters  of  tho 
aamo  date;  L'lTcrmitagc,  Jan.  /j,  1695.  Among  the  sermons  on  Marys 
death,  that  of  Sherlock,  preached  in  tho  Temple  Church,  and  those  of  Howe 
and  Bates,  preached  to  great  Presbyterian  congregations^  deserve  noUoe. 

i  Narciflsufl  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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in  December,  1694,  bore  an  exact  analogy  to  the  turns  of 
the  father's  fortune  in  December,  1688.  It  was  at  mid- 
idght  that  the  &ther  ran  away  fix)m  Rochester:  it  was  at 
midnight  that  the  daughter  expired.  Such  was  the  pro- 
fundity and  such  the  ingenuity  of  a  writer  whom  the  Ja- 
cobite schismatics  justly  regarded  as  one  of  their  ablest 
chiefe.* 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating. 
They  triimiphantly  related  that  a  scrivener  in  the  borough, 
a  stanch  friend  of  hereditary  right,  while  exulting  in  the 
judgment  which  had  overtaken  the  queen,  had  himself 
fidlen  down  dead  in  a  fitf 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  saddest  and 
most  august  that  Westminster  had  ever  seen.  While  the 
queen's  remains  lay  in  state  at  Whitehall,  the  neighboring 
streets  were  filled  every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by 
crowds  which  made  all  traffic  impossible.  The  two  Houses 
with  their  maces  followed  the  hearse,  the  Lords  robed  in 
scarlet  and  ermine,  the  Commons  in  long  black  mantles. 
No  preceding  sovereign  had  ever  been  attended  to  the 
grave  by  a  Parliament :  for,  till  then,  the  Parliament  had 
always  expired  with  the  sovereign.  A  paper  had  indeed 
been  circidated,  in  which  the  logic  of  a  smiall  sharp  petti- 
fogger was  employed  to  prove  that  writs,  issued  in  the 
joint  names  of  William  and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  in  force  as 
soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry  cavil  had 
completely  failed.  It  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in  | 
the  Lower  House,  and  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  j 
only  to  be  contemptuously  overruled.  The  whole  magis-  j 
tracy  of  the  city  swelled  the  procession.  The  banners  of 
England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  carried 
by  great  nobles  before  the  corpse.  The  pall  was  borne  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Howard,  Seymour, 
Grey,  and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  coffin  of  purple  and 
gold  were  laid  the  crown  and  scepter  of  the  realm.  The 
day  was  well  suited  to  such  a  ceremony.     The  sky  was 

*  Bemarks  on  somo  lato  SormoQS,  1695 ;  A  Defenae  of  the  Archbishop's 
Sermon,  1695.  I 

f  Narcissus  LuttroU's  Diary. 
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dark  and  troubled ;  and  a  few  ghastly  flakes  of  snow  f^U 
on  the  black  plumes  of  the  fu^ral-car.  Within  the  Ab- 
bey, nave,  choir,  and  transept  were  in  a  blaze  with  innu- 
merable wax-lights.  The  body  was  deposited  under  a 
magnificent  canopy  in  the  center  of  the  church  while  the 
Primate  preached.  The  earUer  part  of  his  discourse  was 
deformed  by  pedantic  divisions  and  subdivisions :  but  to- 
ward the  close  he  told  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard 
with  a  simplicity  and  earnestness  more  affecting  than  the 
most  skillfol  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole  ceremony  the 
distant  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  every  minute  from 
the  batteries  of  the  Tower.  The  gentle  queen  sleeps  among 
her  illustrious  kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Chapel 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.* 

The  i^ection  with  which  her  husband  cherished  her 
memory  was  soon  attested  by  a  monument  the  most  superb 
that  was  ever  erected  to  any  sovereign.  No  scheme  had 
been  so  much  her  own,  none  had  been  so  near  her  hearty 
as  that  of  converting  the  palace  at  Greenwich  into  a  re- 
treat for  seamen.  It  had  occurred  to  her  when  she  had 
found  it  difficult  to  provide  good  shelter  and  good  attend- 
ance for  the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  come  back 
to  England  wounded  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  While 
she  lived  scarcely  any  step  was  taken  toward  the  accom- 
plishing of  her  favorite  design.  But  it  should  seem  that> 
as  soon  as  her  husband  had  lost  her,  he  began  to  reproach 
himself  for  having  neglected  her  wishes.  No  time  was 
lost.  A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren ;  and  soon  an  edifice, 
surpassing  that  asylum  which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had 
provided  for  his  soldiers,  rose  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames. 
Whoever  reads  the  inscription  which  runs  round  the  frieze 
of  the  hall  will  observe  that  WUliam  claims  no  part  of 
the  merit  of  the  design,  and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to 
Mary  alone.  Had  the  king's  life  been  prolonged  till  the 
works  were  completed,  a  statue  of  her,  who  was  the  real 
foundress  of  the  institution,  would  have  had  a  conspicuous 
place  in  that  court,  which  presents  two  lofty  domes  and 

♦  L'llermitaffe,  March  ^J,-,  ,-•,,  1695;  London  Gazette,  March  7;    Toni- 
8on*8  Funeral  Sermon ;  Evelyn's  Diary. 
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two  graceful  ooloimades  to  the  multitudes  who  are  per- 
petually passing  up  and  down  the  imperial  river.  But 
that  part  of  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect ;  and 
few  of  those  who  now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European 
hospitals  are  aware  that  it  is  a  memcnrial  of  the  virtues  of 
the  good  Queen  Maiy,  of  the  love  and  sorrow  of  William, 
and  of  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


On  the  Contiaent  the  news  of  Mary's  death  excited 
various  emotions.  The  Huguenots,  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope to  which  they  had  wandered,  bewailed  the  Elect 
Lady,  who  had  retrenched  fix)m  her  own  royal  state  in 
order  to  furnish  bread  and  shelter  to  the  persecuted  people 
of  God.*  Li  the  United  Provinces,  where  she  was  well 
known,  and  bad  always  been  popular,  she  was  tenderly 
lamented.  Matthew  Prior,  whose  parts  and  accomplish- 
ments had  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to  the  embassy  at 
the  Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and  most  passionless  of 
nations  was  to;uched.  The  very  marble,  he  said,  weptf 
The  lamentatio^is  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  echoed 
by  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  States  General  put  on 
mourning.  The  bells  of  all  the  steeples  of  Holland  tolled 
dolefully  day  a^r  day 4  James,  meanwhile,  strictly  pro- 
hibited all  mourning  at  Saint  Germains,  and  prevailed  on 
Lewis  to  issue  a  similar  prohibition  at  Versailles.    Some 

*  Bee  Olaacte'8  Sennon  on  Mary's  death. 

f  Prior  to  Lord  aad  Ladj  Lexington,  Jan. }},  1695.  The  letter  is  among 
the  Lexington  Papers,  a  valuable  collection,  and  well  edited. 

}  Monthly  Mercury  for  January,  1696.  An  orator  who  pronounced  an 
enlogium  on  the  queen  at  Utrecht,  was  so  absord  as  to  say  that  she  spent 
her  last  breath  in  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces:  ''Vale- 
ant  et  Batavi;"  these  are  her  last  words,  '*sint  incolumes;  sint  florentes; 
sint  beat! ;  stet  in  sternum,  stet  immota  pnedarissima  Hlorum  civitas,  hos- 
pitium  aliquando  mihi  gratissimum,  optime  de  me  meritum.**  See  ako  the 
orations  of  Peter  Francius  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  J<^m  Ortwinius  of  Delft. 
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of  the  most  illustrious  nobles  of  France,  and  among  them 
the  Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  were  related  to  the 
House  of  Nassau,  and  had  always,  when  death  visited  that 
House,  pnnotiliouslj  observed  the  decent  ceremonial  of 
sorrow.  Thej  were  now  forbidden  to  wear  black ;  and  thej 
submitted :  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  great  king 
to  prevent  his  high-bred  and  sharp-witted  courtiers  from 
whispering  to  each  other  that  there  was  something  pitiful 
in  this  revenge  taken  by  the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a  par- 
ent on  a  child.'*^ 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exile  were 
now  higher  than  they  had  been  since  the  day  of  La  Hogue, 
Indeed  the  general  opinion  of  politicians,  both  here  and 
on  the  Ciontinent,  was  that  William  would  find  it  impossd- 
ble  to  Sustain  himself  much  longer  on  the  throne.  He 
would  not,  it  was  said,  have  sustained  himself  so  long  but 
for  the  help  of  his  wife.  Her  affability  had  conciliated 
many  who  had  been  repelled  by  his  freezing  looks  and 
short  answers.  Her  English  tones,  sentiments,  and  tastes, 
had  charmed  many  who  were  disgusted  by  his  Dutch  ac- 
cent and  Dutch  habits.  Though  she  did  not  belong  to  the 
High  Church  party,  she  loved  that  ritual  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and  complied  willingly  and 
reverently  with  some  ceremonies  which  he  considered,  not 
indeed  as  sinful,  but  as  childish,  and  in  which  he  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  take  part.  While  the  war  lasted, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  pass  nearly  half  the 
year  out  of  England.  Hitherto  she  had,  when  he  was  ab- 
sent, supplied  his  place,  and  had  supplied  it  well.  Who 
was  to  supply  it  now?  In  what  vicegerent  could  he  place 
equal  confidence  ?  To  what  vicegerent  would  the  nation 
look  up  with  equal  respect  ?  All  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
therefore  agreed  in  thinking  that  his  position,  difficult  and 
dangerous  at  best,  had  been  made  far  more  difficult  and 
more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the  queen.  But  all  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  were  deceived ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
his  reign  was  decidedly  more  prosperous  and  more  tran- 
quil after  the  decease  of  Mary  than  during  her  life. 
*  Journal  de  Dangeau ;  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon. 
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A  few  hours  after  he  had  lost  the  most  tender  afid 
beloved  of  all  his  Mends,  he  was  delivered  from  the 
most  formidable  of  all  his  enemies.  Death  had  been  busy 
at  Paris  as  well  as  in  London.  While  Tenison  was  pray- 
ing by  the  bed  of  Mary,  Bourdaloue  was  administering 
the  last  unction  to  Luxemburg.  The  great  French 
general  had  never  been  a  fitvorite  at  the  French  C!ourt : 
but  when  it  was  known  that  his  feeble  frame,  exhausted 
by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sinking  under  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease, the  value  of  his  services  was,  for  the  first  time, 
fiilly  appreciated :  the  royal  physicians  were  sent  to 
prescribe  for  him :  the  sisters  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordered 
to  pray  for  him:  but  prayers  and  prescriptions  were 
vain.  "  How  glad  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  be,"  said 
Lewis,  '^  when  the  news  of  our  loss  reaches  him."  He  was 
mistaken.  That  news  found  William  unable  to  think  of 
any  loss  but  his  own.* 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of  Mary 
the  king  was  incapable  of  >exertion.  Even  to  the  addresses 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few 
inarticulate  soimds.  The  answers  which  appear  in  the 
Journals  were  not  uttered  by  him  but  were  delivered  in 
writing.  Such  business  as  could  not  be  deferred  was 
transacted  by  the  intervention  of  Portland,  who  was  him- 
self oppressed  with  sorrow.  During  some  weeks  the  im- 
portant and  confidential  correspondence  between  the  king 
and  Heinsius  was  suspended.  At  length  William  forced 
himself  to  resume  that  correspondence :  but  his  first  letter 
was  the  letter  of  a  heartbroken  man.  Even  his  martial 
ardor  had  been  tamed  by  misery.  "I  tell  you  in  con- 
fidence," he  wrote,  "  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no  longer 
fit  for  military  command.  Yet  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty; 
and  I  hope  that  God  will  strengthen  me."  So  despond- 
ingly  did  he  look  forward  to  the  most  brilliant  and  success- 
ful of  his  many  campaigns-f 

There  was  no  interruption  of  parliamentary  business. 

♦  Saint  Simon ;  Dangeau;  Monthly  Mercury  for  January,  1696. 
t  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  ^\,  1696 ;  Vernon  to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  1,  4 ; 
Portland  to  Lord  Lexington,  Jaa.  \i ;  IHlliam  (o  Heinsius,  ^^. 
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While  the  Abbey  was  Iianging  with  black  for  the  fimeral  of 
the  queen,  the  Oommons  came  to  a  vote,  which  at  the  time 
attracted  little  attention,  which  produced  no  excitement, 
which  has  been  left  unnoticed  by  voluminous  annalistB^ 
and  of  which  the  history  can  be  but  imperfectly  traced  in 
the  archives  of  Parliament,  but  which  has  done  more  for 
liberty  and  for  civilization  than  the  Great  Charter  or  the 
Bill  of  Bights.  Early  in  the  session  a  select  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  what  temporary  statutes 
were  about  to  expire,  and  to  consider  which  of  those 
statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue.  The  report 
was  made ;  and  all  the  recommendations  contained  in  that 
report  were  adopted,  with  one  exception.  Among  the 
laws  which  the  committee  advised  the  House  to  renew  was 
the  law  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The 
question  was  put,  "that  the  House  do  agree  with  ^e  com- 
mittee in  the  resolution  that  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  for 
preventing  Abuses  in  printing  seditious,  treasonable  and 
unlicensed  Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  of  Printing  and 
Printing  Presses,  be  continued."  The  Speaker  pronoimoed 
that  the  Noes  had  it ;  and  the  Ayes  did  not  think  fit  to 
divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary  Acts, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  properly 
be  suffered  to  expire,  was  brought  in,  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Lords.  In  a  short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an 
important  amendment  The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the 
list  of  Acts  to  be  continued  the  Act  which  placed  the  press 
under  the  control  of  licensers.  The  Commons  resolved 
not  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  demanded  a  conference, 
and  Appointed  a  committee  of  managers.  The  leading 
manager  was  Edward  Clarke,  a  stanch  Whig,  who  repre- 
sented Taunton,  the  stronghold,  during  fifty  troubled 
years,  of  civil  and  religious  fireedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted  Chamber  a 
paper  containing  the  reasons  which  had  determined  the 
Lower  House  not  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act.  This  paper 
completely  vindicates  the  resolution  to  which  the  Com- 
mons had  come.    But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they 
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knew  not  what  they  were  doing,  what  a  revolution  they 
were  making,  what  a  power  they  were  calling  into  exist* 
ence.  They  pointed  out,  concisely,  clearly,  forcibly,  and 
sometimes  with  a  grave  irony  which  is  not  unbecoming, 
the  absurdities  and  iniquities  of  the  statute  which  was 
about  to  expire.  But  all  their  objections  will  be  Jbund  to 
relate  to  matters  of  detail.  On  the  great  question  of  prin- 
ciple, on  the  question  whether  the  liberty  of  tinlioensed 
printing  be;  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society, 
not  a  word  is  said.  The  licensing  Act  is  condemned,  not 
as  a  thing  essentially  evil,  but  on  account  of  the  petty 
grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  commercial  re- 
strictions, the  domiciliary  visits  which  wera  incidental  to  it 

It  is  pronounced  mischievous  because  it  enables  the 
Company  <rf  Stationers  to  extort  money  from  publishers, 
because  it  empowers  the  agents  of  the  government  to 
search  houses  tmder  the  authority  of  general  warrants, 
because  it  confines  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of 
London;  because  it  detains  valuable  packages  of  books 
at  the  custom-house  till  the  pages  are  mildewed.  The 
Commons  complain  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  the 
licenser  may  demand  is  not  fixed.  They  complain  that  it 
is  made  penal  in  an  ofi&cer  of  the  customs  to  open  a  box  of 
books  £Eom  abroad,  except  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
censors  of  the  press.  How,  it  is  very  sensibly  asked,  is 
the  officer  to  know  that  there  are  books  in  the  box  till  he 
has  opened  it?  Such  were  the  arguments  which  did 
what  Milton's  Areopagitica  had  fitiled  to  do. 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  contest.  They  probably 
expected  that  some  less  objectionable  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  press  would  soon  be  sent  up  to  them ;  and,  in  fiwjt^ 
such  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  read 
twice,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee.  But  the  session 
closed  before  the  committee  had  reported;  and  English 
literature  was  emancipated,  and  emancipated  forever,  from 
the  control  of  the  government*    This  great  event  passed 

•  See  the  Commons'  Journals  of  Feb.  11,  April  12,  and  April  1*7,  and  the 
Lords*  Journals  of  April  8  and  April  18,  1695.  Unfortunately  there  is  a 
hiatus  in  the  Ck>mmons*  Journal  of  the  12ih  of  April,  bo  that  it  is  now  im- 
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almoet  unnotioed.  'Erdjn  and  Lnttrell  did  not  think  it 
worth  mentioning  in  their  diaries.  The  Dutch  minister 
did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  his  dispatches.  No 
allusion  to  it  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  monthlj  MeroiizieB. 
The  puUio  attention  was  occupied  bj  other  aaod  fiur  more 
exciting  sabjecfs. 

^  One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  the  most  aooom- 
plishedy  the  most  eiUig^tened,  and,  in  spite  of  great  ftnltB^ 
tiie  most  estimable  of  the  statesmen  who  were  formed  in 
the  corrupt  and  licentious  Whitehall  of  the  Bestcmttbn. 
About  a  month  after  the  splendid  obsequies  of  Maiy,  a 
fhneral  procession  of  almost  ostentatious  simplicity  passed 
round  Uie  shrine  of  Edward  the  Oon&esor  to  the  chapel 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  There,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet  from  her  coflin,  lies  the  coffin  of  Qeorge  Savile^  Mar- 
quess of  Fali&T, 

HalifioL  a^d  Nottingham  had  long  been  finoads:  and 
Lord  Eland,  now  Hali&x's  only  son,  had  been  affianced  to 
the  Lady  Mary  Finch,  Nottingham's  daughter.  The  day 
of  the  nuptials  was  fixed:  a  joyous  company  assembled 
at  Burley  on  the  Hill,  the  mansion  of  the  bride's  fittheq 
which,  from  one  of  the  noblest  terraces  in  the  island,  looks 
down  on  magnificent  woods  of  beech  and  oak,  on  the  rich 
valley  of  Catmos,  and  on  the  spire  of  Oakham.  The 
father  of  the  brid^room  was  detained  in  London  by  in- 
disposition, which  was  not  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  On 
a  sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarming  form.  He  was  told 
that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  He  receiyed  the  inti- 
mation with  tranquil  fortitude.  It  was  proposed  to  send 
off  an  express  to  summon  his  son  to  town.  But  HalifaT, 
good-natured  to  the  last,  would  not  disturb  the  felicity  of 
the  wedding-day.  He  gave  strict  orders  that  his  interment 
should  be  private,  prepared  himself  for  the  great  change 
by  devotions  which  astonished  those  who  had  called  him 
an  atheist,  and  died  with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and 
of  a  Christian,  while  his  friends  and  kindred,  not  suspect- 
ing his  danger,  were  tasting  the  sack  posset  and  drawing 

potBible  to  diaoover  whether  there  was  a  diTisioii  on  the  questioa  to  agree 
with  (ha  amflndaant  made  b j  the  Lorda. 
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the  onrtain.*  His  legitimate  male  posterity  and  liis  titles 
soon  became  extinct.  No  small  portion,  however,  of  his 
wit  and  eloquence  descended  to  his  daughter's  son,  Philip 
Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  it  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known  that  some  adventurers,  who,  without 
advantages  of  fortune  or  position,  made  themselves  con- 
spicuous by  the  mere  force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood 
of  HalifioL  He  left  a  natoral  son,  Henry  Carey,  whose 
dramas  once  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theaters,  and 
some  of  whose  gay  and.  spirited  verses  still  live  in  the 
memory  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  From  Henry  Carey 
descended  that  Edmimd  Kean,  who,  in  our  own  time, 
transformed  himself  so  marvelonsly  into  Shylock,  lago, 
and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  partiaUty 
to  Hali&x.  The  truth  is  that  the  memory  of  Halifax  is 
entitled  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  protection  of  history. 
For  what  distinguishes  him  &om  all  other  English  states- 
men is  this,  that,  through  a  long  public  life,  and  through 
firequent  and  violent  revolutions  of  public  feeling,  he  al- 
most invariably  took  that  view  of  the  great  questions  of 
his  time  which  history  has  finally  adopted.  He  was  called 
inconstant,  because  the  relative  position  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  contending  Actions  was  perpetually  varying.  As 
well  might  the  pole-star  be  called  inconstant  because  it  is 
sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  the 
pointers.  To  have  defended  the  ancient  and  legal  consti- 
tution of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  populace  at  one 
conjuncture  and  against  a  tyrannical  government  at 
another;  to  have  been  the  foremost  defender  of  order  in 
the  turbulent  Parliament  of  1680,  and  the  foremost  defender 
of  liberty  in  the  servile  Parliament  of  1686;  to  have 
been  just  and  merciful  to  Boman  Catholics  in  the  days 
of  the  Popish  plot  and  to  Exclusionists  in  the  days  of  the 
Rye  House  plot ;  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  save 
both  the  head  of  Stafford  and  the  head  of  Bussell ;  this 
was  a  course  which  cotemporanes,  heated  by  passion  and 
deluded  by  names  and  badges,  might  not  unnaturally  call 

*  L'Hermitage,  April  ^i,  1696 ;  Burnet,  iL  U9. 
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fickle,  but  which  deseryes  a  veiy  different  name  from,  the 
late  justitse  of  posterity. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  deep  stain  on  the  memoiy 
of  this  eminent  man.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  he, 
who  had  acted  so  great  a  part  in  the  Conyention,  could 
have  afterward  stooped  to  hold  communication  widi  Saint 
Germains.  The  &ct  can  not  be  disputed;  yet  for  him 
there  are  excuses  which  can  not  be  pleaded  for  others  who 
were  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  He  did  not,  like  Marl- 
borough, Bussell,  Godolphin,  and  Shrewsbury,  betray  a 
master  by  whom  he  was  trusted,  and  with  whose  benefits 
he  was  loaded.  It  was  by  the  ingratitude  and  malice  of 
the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shelter  for  a  moment 
among  the  Jacobites.  It  may  be  added  that  he  soon  re- 
pented of  the  error  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by 
passion ;  that,  though  never  reconciled  to  the  Court,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  tiiat  his  last  work  was  a  tract  in 
which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  remember  that  the 
public  burdens,  heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light 
when  compared  with  the  yoke  of  France  and  of  Rome.* 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Halifax,  a  fete  fer 
more  cruel  than  death  befell  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  the 
lord  president.  That  able,  ambitious  and  daring  states- 
man was  again  hurled  down  from  power.  In  his  first  fell, 
terrible  as  it  was,  there  had  been  something  of  dignity ; 
and  he  had,  by  availing  himself  with  rare  skill  of  an 
extraordinary  crisis  in  public  aflSiirs,  risen  once  more  to 
the  most  elevated  position  among  English  subjects.  The 
second  ruin  was  indeed  less  violent  than  the  first:  but  it 
was  ignominious  and  irretrievable. 

The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the  official  men 

of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of  enriching  themselves  had 

excited  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  but 

vent  itself,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  formidable  explosion. 

But  the  gains  were  immediate :  the  day  of  retribution  was 

uncertain ;  and  the  plunderers  of  the  public  were  as  greedy 

*  An  "Ebboj  upon  Taxea,  calculated  for  the  Present  Juncture  of  AfEdra^ 
1693. 
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and  as  fiadacious  as  ever,  when  the  vengeance,  long  threat* 
ened  and  long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  among  them. 

Th^  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did  not  at  all 
indicate  the  direction  which  it  would  take,  or  the  ftiry  with 
which  it  would  burst  An  infiEUitry  regiment,  which  was 
quartered  at  Boyston,  had  levied  contributions  on  the  peo- 
ple of  that  town  and  of  the  neighborhood.  The  sum  ex- 
acted was  not  large.  In  France  or  Brabant  the  modera- 
tion of  the  demand  would  have  been  thought  wonderfuL 
But  to  English  shopkeepers  and  farmers  military  extor- 
tion was  happily  quite  new  and  quite  insupportable.  A 
petition  was  sent  up  to  the  Commons.  The  Commons 
summoned  the  accusers  and  the  accused  to  the  bar.  It 
soon  appeared  that  a  grave  offense  had  been  committed, 
but  that  the  offenders  were  not  altogether  without  excuse. 
The  pubHo  money  which  had  been  issued  £rom  the  Ex- 
chequer for  their  pay  and  subsistence  had  been  fraudu- 
lently detained  by  their  colonel  and  by  his  agent.  It  was 
not  strange  that  men  who  had  arms  and  who  had  not 
necessaries  should  trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Peti- 
tion of  Bight  and  the  Declaration  of  Bight  But  it  was 
monstrous  that,  while  the  citizen  was  heavily  taxed  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier  the  largest  miUtary  sti- 
pend known  in  Europe,  the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  ab- 
solute want  to  plunder  the  citizen.  This  was  strongly  set 
forth  in  a  representation  which  the  Commons  laid  before 
William.  William,  who  had  been  long  struggling  against 
abuses  which  grievously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  his 
army,  was  glad  to  have  his  h^ds  thus  strengthened.  He 
promised  ample  redress,  cashiered  the  offending  colonel, 
gave  strict  ciders  that  the  troops  should  receive  their  due 
regularly,  and  established  a  military  board  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  and  punishing  such  malpractices  as  had  taken 
place  at  Boyston.* 

^  Gommons'  Jotirnals,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  36,  Mar.  6 ;  A  Collection  of  the  De* 
bates  and  Proceodings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695  upon  the  Inqniiy 
into  the  late  Bribenes  and  Comipt  Practices,  1695 ;  L*Hermitage  to  the 
States  General,  March  j\;  Van  Citters,  Mar.  }f;  L'Hermitage  says:  ''Si 
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But  the  whole  administratioE  was  in  such  a  state  that  it 
was  harcUj  possible  to  track  one  oflFeader  without  discov- 
eriDg  tea  others.  In  the  conrae  of  the  inqoiiy  mto  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  at  Royston,  it  was  diacovered  that  a 
bribe  of  two  hundred  guineas  had  been  receiyed  by  Henry 
Guy,  member  of  Parliament  for  Hey  don  and  S^reUrj  of 
the  Treasury,  Guy  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Towerj  not 
without  much  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Whiga :  for  lie 
was  one  of  thoae  tools  who  had  passedj  together  with  the 
buildings  and  furniture  of  the  public  offices^  &om  James 
to  William ;  he  affected  the  character  of  a  High  Church* 
man;  and  he  was  known  to  be  closely  connected  witli 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  Toiy  party,  and  especially  with 
Trevor  * 

Another  namej  which  was  afterward  but  too  widely  cel- 
ebrated ^  ^mt  became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time, 
James  Craggs  had  begun  life  as  a  barber.  He  had  then 
been  a  footman  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland*  Hia  abili* 
ties,  eminently  vigorous  though  not  improved  by  edtic^ 
tion,  had  raised  him  in  the  world;  and  he  was  now  eQte^ 
ing  on  a  career  which  was  destined  to  end,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  prosperity,  in  unutterable  misery  and  de- 
spair. He  had  become  an  Bxmy  clothier*  He  was  exam- 
ined as  to  his  dedinga  with  the  colonels  of  regiments;  and, 
as  he  obstinately  refused  to  produce  his  books,  he  was  sent 
to  keep  Guy  company  in  the  Tower.f 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown  into  prisc3ti| 
a  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  a  petition  signed  by  some  of  the  hackney  coach- 
men of  London,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  report 
which  excited  universal  disgust  aad  indignation.  It  ap- 
peared that  these  poor  hard-working  men  had  b^n  cruelly 
wronged  by  the  board  under  the  authority  of  which  an 

par  ecite  recherche  la  chambro  pouToit  ronM^dior  na  dp&ordr©  qui  rfcpn*^  eUft 
rendroit  un  acrvica  tres  utile  ©t  tres  agr^able  au  Rof . 

*  Oommoiu*  JouTnali,  F©b»  IB,  1695;  DDllocltoD  of  Iho  I>ohate«  ^h4  Plo- 
ceedings  m  P&rliami^iit  in  1694  and  1695^  Dfe  of  Wharton  ;  Bumet,  il  144. 

f  Speaker  Ondow's  note  on  Bumot,  H  G83 ;  Conunmis'  Jonmak,  UMt.  €, 
%  1605.  Tbe  hUtoTj  of  the  teniblo  end  of  thla  man  wlU  be  {bund  in  lb« 
pampbleti  of  the  South  Sen  j€ar« 
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Act  of  the  preceding  session  had  placed  them.  They  bad 
been  pillaged  and  insulted,  not  only  by  the  commission- 
eis,  but  by  one  commissioner's  lacquey  and  by  another 
commissioner's  harlot.  The  Commons  addressed  the  king; 
and  the  king  turned  the  delinquents  out  of  their  places.* 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  &r  higher  in  power  and 
rank  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  every  new  detec- 
tion, the  excitement,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  became  more  intense.  The  fiightful  preva- 
lence of  bribery,  corruption,  and  extortion  was  every 
where  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  cotemporary  pam- 
phleteer compares  the  state  of  the  political  world  at  this  con- 
juncture to  the  state  of  a  city  in  which  the  plague  has  just 
been  discovered,  and  in  which  the  terrible  words,  "  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us,"  are  already  seen  on  some  doors.t 
Whispers,  which  at  another  time  would  have  speedily  died 
away  and  been  forgotten,  now  swelled,  first  into  murmurs, 
and  then  into  clamors.  A  rumor  rose  and  spread  that  the 
funds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the  kingdom, 
the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India  Company,  had  been 
largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  great  men ; 
and  the  names  of  Trevor,  Seymour,  and  Leeds  were  men- 
tioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  stir  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour,  and  Leeds  were  all  three  Tories, 
and  had,  in  different  ways,  greater  influence  than  perhaps 
any  other  three  Tories  in  the  kingdom.  If  they  could  all 
be  driven  at  once  from  public  life  with  blasted  characters, 
the  Whigs  would  be  completely  predominant  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet. 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity 
escape  him.  At  White's,  no  doubt,  among  those  lads  of 
quality  who  were  his  pupils  in  politics  and  in  debauchery, 
he  would  have  laughed  heartily  at  the  fury  with  which  the 
nation  had  on  a  sudden  began  to  persecute  men  for  doing 
what  every  body  had  always  done  and  was  always  trying 

*  Ck>mmons'  Journals,  March  8,  1695;  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and 
Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1696 ;  L'Hermitagei  March  fj, 
t  Exact  Collection  of  Debates. 
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<o*d0.  But  if  people  would  be  foofa,  it  was  the  biismesB 
of  a  politidan  to  m^ke  um  of  their  folly.  The  cant  of 
political  pnrity  was  not  so  ^TniliaiT  to  the  lipa  of  Wbarton 
as  blasphetny  and  lilKildry ;  but  his  abiliti*^  were  go  ver- 
aatile^  and  his  iiDpudence  so  consummate,  that  be  ventured 
Id  ^ypear  before  ike  world  as  an  austere  patriot  moum- 
mg  orer  the  venality  and  perfidy  of  a  degeucrate  age. 
While  he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party  spirit  which  in 
hoBest  men  would  be  thm  ^  vice,  but  which  in  him 

was  almost  a  ylrtne}  H  f  stimng  up  his  friends 

to  demand  an  inquiiy  ii  truth  of  the  evil  reporfe 

which  were  in  circulation,  f-  abject  waa  suddenly  and 
strangely  forced  forward-  -lanoed  that^  while  a  bill 

of  little  interest  wbb  "^id  uasion  in  the  Commonu, 

the  postman  bthv^  eroua  letteis  directed   to 

members ;  and  the  ok  place  at  the  bar,  with 

a  bn2z  of  conyeraai  xJwned  the  voices  of  the 

orators.       Seymour,  iperiotja   temper    always 

prompted  him  to  dictate  a  ►  chide,  lectured  the  talkers 
ou  the  ficandalous  irregulaniy  of  tiaeir  oonduc%  and  called 
on  the  Speaker  to  reprimand  them.  An  angry  discnsaioa 
followed,  and  one  of  the  offenders  was  provoked  into  mak- 
iog  an  dluaioQ  to  the  stories  which  w^«  current  about 
both  Seymour  and  the  Speaker,  "  It  is  undoubtedly  im- 
proper to  talk  while  a  biH  is  under  discussion ;  but  it  is 
much  worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill  paa^.  If 
we  are  extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of  form,  how  b^ 
verely  ought  we  to  deal  with  that  corruption  which  is  eat- 
ing away  the  very  substance  of  our  institutions  !'*  Th^ 
was  enough :  the  spark  had  fallen  :  the  train  was  ready; 
the  explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible.  Ailer  a  tu- 
multuous debate,  in  which  the  cry  of  ^*  the  Tower'*  was 
repeatedly  heardj  Wharton  managed  to  cany  his  poinL 
Before  the  House  rose^  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ex* 
amine  the  books  of  fiie  City  of  London  and  of  the  £a^ 
India  Company.* 


•  L'nermitagissi  Mftreh  /,,  1895.     Ii^nGnrntag^'s  ti&rr^lTe  Is  ccnltniisd 
Lr  tlio  Joiiinal%  March  t,  1G@J.     It  appenti  tb&t,  jtiat  befofe  tho  cofoiaiUM 
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Foley  was  placed  in  thechair  of  the  committeei  Within 
a  week  he  reported  that  the  Speaker,  Sir  John  Treror,  had 
in  the  preceding  session  received  &om  the  city  a  thousand 
guineas  for  expediting  a  local  hilL  This  discovery  gave 
great  satisfSaction  to  the  Whigs,  who  had  always  hated 
Trevor,  and  was  not  unpleasing  to  many  of  the  Tories. 
During  six  busy  sessions  his  sordid  rapacity  had  made 
him  an  object  of  general  aversion.  The  legitimate  emol- 
uments of  his  post  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  a 
year,  but  it  was  believed  that  he  had  made  at  least  ten 
thousand  a  year.^  His  profligacy  and  insolence  united 
had  been  too  much  even  for  the  angelic  temper  of  Tillot- 
son.  It  was  said  that  the  gentle  archbishop  had  been 
heard  to  mutter  something  about  a  knave  as  the  Speaker 
passed  by  him.t  Yel^  great  as  were  the  ofienses  of  this 
bad  man,  his  punishment  was  fully  proportioned  to  them. 
As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  read, 
it  was  moved  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor.  He  had  to  stand  up  and  to  put  the 
question.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of  Aye.  He  csJled  on 
the  Noes,  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.  He  was  forced 
to  declare  that  the  Ayes  had  it  A  man  of  spirit  would 
have  given  up  the  ghost  with  remorse  and  shame ;  and 
the  unutterable  ignominy  of  that  moment  left  its  mark 
even  on  the  callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  of  Trevor. 
Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  following  day,  he 
would  have  had  to  put  the  question  on  a  motion  ibr  his 
own  expulsion.  He  therefore  pleaded  illness^  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  bedroom.  Wharton  soon  brought 
down  a  royal  message  authorizing  the  Commons  to  elect 
another  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chiefs  wished  to  place  Littleton  in  the  chair ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  objects  Foley 
was  chosen,  presented,  and  approved.  Though  he  had  d 
late  generally  voted  with  the  Tories,  he  still  called  himself 

was  appointed,  tho  House  resolved  that  letters  sboold  not  be  delivered  out 
to  members  during  a  sitting. 

*  L'Hermitage,  March  H,  l€9fi. 

t  Birch's  life  of  TillotsoxL 
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a  Whig,  and  was  not  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  Whigs. 
He  had  both  the  abilities  and  the  knowledge  which  were 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  preside  over  the  debates  with 
dignity ;  but  what,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  House  then  found  itself  placed,  was  not  unnaturally 
considered  as  his  principal  recommendation,  was  that  im- 
placable hatred  of  jobbery  and  corruption  which  he  some- 
what ostentatiously  professed,  and  doubtless  sincerely  felt 
On  the  day  after  he  entered  on  his  fiinctions,  his  predeces- 
sor was  expelled.* 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to  his  base- 
ness ;  and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent  on  the  first  inspec- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  the  city.  The  accounts  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  more  obscure.  The  committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  sat  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had  examined 
documents,  had  interrogated  directors  and  clerks,  but  had 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity. Some  most  suspicious  entries  had  been  discovered, 
under  the  head  of  special  service.  The  expenditure  on  this 
account  had,  in  the  year  1693,  exceeded  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  proved  that,  as  to  the  outlay  of  this 
money,  the  directors  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 
governor,  Sir  Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  them  in 
general  tertos  that  he  had  been  at  a  charge  of  twenty-three 
thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand,  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  in  the  matter  of  the  Charter ;  and  the  Court  had, 
without  calling  on  him  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked 
him  for  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  these  great  sums 
to  be  instantly  made  out.  It  appeared  that  a  few  mutinous 
directors  had  murmured  at  tliis  immense  outlay,  and  had 
called  for  a  detailed  statement.  But  the  only  answer  which 
they  had  been  able  to  extract  from  Cook  was,  that  there 
were  some  great  persons  whom  it  was  necessary  to  gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  lighted  on  an 
agreement  by  which  the  Company  had  covenanted  to  fur- 
nish a  j)erson  named  Colston  with  two  hundred  tons  of 
saltpeter.    At  the  first  glance,  this  transaction  seemed  mer- 

•  Commonfl*  Journal  March  12,  13,  14,  16,  16,  169 J;  Yemon  to LexiDg- 
ton,  March  15  ,*  L'Hermitago,  March  ^j. 
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ohant-like  and  fiur.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Col- 
ston was  merely  an  agent  for  Seymour.  Suspicion  was 
excited.  The  complicated  terms  of  the  bargain  were  se- 
verely examined,  and  were  found  to  be  framed  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  every  possible  events  Seymour  must  be  a 
gainer  and  tiie  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  all  who  under- 
stood the  matter  was  that  the  compact  was  merely  a  dis- 
guise intended  to  cover  a  bribe.  But  the  disguise  was  so 
skillfully  managed  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  per- 
plexed, and  that  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  there  were 
such  evidence  of  corruption  as  would  be  held  sufficient  by 
a  court  of  justice.  Seymour  escaped  without  even  a  vote 
of  censure,  and  still  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Commons.*  But  the  authority  which  he 
had  long  exercised  in  the  House  and  in  the  western  counties 
of  England,  though  not  destroyed,  was  visibly  diminished; 
and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  hds  traffic  in  saltpeter  was  a 
fevorite  theme  of  Whig  pamphleteers  and  poets.+ 

The  escape  of  Seymour  only  inflamed  the  ardor  of 
Wharton  and  of  Wharton's  confederates.  They  were  de- 
termined to  discover  what  had  been  done  with  the  eighty 
or  ninety  thousand  poimds  of  secret  service-money  whidi 
had  been  intrusted  to  Cook  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Cook,  who  was  member  for  Colchester,  was  questioned  in 
his  place ;  he  refused  to  answer;  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower; 
and  a  biU  was  brought  in  providing  that  i^  before  a  cer- 
tain day,  he  should  not  acknowledge  the  whole  truth,  he 
should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office,  should  re* 

♦  On  vit  qu'il  6toit  impossible  do  le  poursuivre  en  justice,  chacun  toute- 
fbia  d6mearant  convainca  que  e'etoit  un  marchd  fait  a  la  main  pour  lui  &ire 
present  de  la  somme  de  £10,000,  et  qu^  avoit  6t6  plus  habile  que  lee  autres 
novices  que  n'avoient  pas  su  iaire  si  finement  leurs  afikire& — ^L'Hermitage^ 
*|^f.  Commons'  Journals,  March  12 ;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  April  26 ; 
Bomet,  il  145. 

f  In  a  poem  called  the  Prophecj  (1*708),  is  the  lino 

**  When  Seymour  scorns  saltpeter  pence." 
In  another  satire  is  the  line 

**  Bribed  Seymoor  bribes  accuses." 
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fund  to  the  Company  the  wBole  of  the  immense  sum  which 
had  been  confidM  to  him,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Crown.  Bich  as  he  was,  these 
penalties  would  hare  lednoed  him  to  penuiy.  The  Com* 
mons  were  in  ffuch  a  temper  that  they  passed  the  bill  with* 
out  a  single  diyision.*  Seymour,  indeed,  though  his  salt- 
peter contract  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  came  forward 
with  unabashed  forehead  to  plead  for  his  accomplice ;  but 
his  effrontery  only  injored  the  eauBe  which  he  defended,  f 
In  the  Upper  House  the  bill  was  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds*  Prising  his  hand  on  his 
heart  J  he  declaTed^  on  his  faith,  on  his  honor,  that  he  had 
no  personal  interest  in  the  qu^tion,  and  that  he  was  actti* 
ated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure  love  of  justice.  Hia  elo- 
quence was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  tears  and  lamenta* 
tions  of  Cook,  who,  from  the  bar,  implored  the  peers  not 
to  subject  him  to  a  speciee  of  torture  unknown  to  the  nuld 
laws  of  England.  "Instead  of  this  ciuel  bill/'  he  said,  4£^*^ 
*'  pass  a  biU  of  indemnity  ;  and  I  will  teE  jou  aUJ*  The  &  Lg 
Lords  thought  his  request  not  altogether  unreasonable.  >Afe;^ 
Afl-er  some  communication  with  the  Commons^  it  was 
determined  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Boasea  should 
he  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  secret* 
service  money  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  ex- 
pended ;  and  an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providing  thaty  if 
Cook  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and  full  dis- 
covery, he  should  be  indemnified  for  the  crimes  which  he 
might  confess ;  and  that,  till  he  made  such  a  disoovery, 
he  should  remain  in  the  Tower.  To  this  arrangement 
Leeds  gave  in  public  all  the  opposition  that  he  could  with 
decency  give.  In  private,  those  who  were  conscious  of 
guilt  employed  numerous  artifices  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing inquiry.  It  was  whispered  that  things  might  tome 
out  which  every  good  Englishman  would  wish  to  hide, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had 
passed  through  Cook's  hands  had  been  paid  to  Portland  for 
his  majesty ^s  use.  But  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  were 
*  Commons'  Jounuils  from  Maroh  2G  td  April  B,  16d6k 
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determined  to  know  the  truth,  whoever  might  suffer  bj  the 
disclosure.* 

Aa  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  reoeived  the  royal 
assent^  the  joint  committee,  consisting  of  twelve  lords  and 
twenty-four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons^  met  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Wharton  was  placed  in  the 
chair ;  and  in  a  few  hours  great  discoveries  were  made. 

The  king  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  inquiry  with 
unblemished  honor.  Not  only  had  not  the  king  taken  any 
part  of  the  secret  service-money  dispensed  by  Cook ;  but 
he  had  not,  during  some  years,  received  even  the  ordinary 
present  which  the  Company  had,  in  former  reigns,  laid 
annually  at  the  foot  of  the  tLrone.  It  appeared  that  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  Port- 
land, and  rejected.  The  money  lay  during  a  whole  year 
ready  to  be  paid  to  him  if  he  should  change  his  mind.  He 
at  length  told  those  who  pressed  this  immense  bribe  on 
him,  that  if  they  persisted  in  insulting  him  by  such  an 
offer,  they  would  make  him  an  enemy  of  their  Company. 
Many  people  wondered  at  the  probity  which  he  showed  on 
this  occasion,  for  he  was  generally  thought  interested  and 
grasping.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  loved  money, 
but  that  he  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  honor.  He 
took,  without  scruple,  whatever  he  thought  that  he  could 
honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to  an  act  of 
baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  affronis  the  compliments 
which  were  paid  him  on  this  occasion.!  The  integrity  of 
Nottingham  could  excite  no  surprise.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had  been  refused. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was  fiilly  made  out 
was  small.  A  large  part  of  the  sum  which  Cook  had 
drawn  from  the  Company's  treasury  had  probably  been 
embezzled  by  the  brokers  whom  he  had  employed  in  the 
work  of  corruption ;  and  what  had  become  of  the  rest  it 
was  not  easy  to  learn  from  the  reluctant  witnesses  who 
were  brought  before  the  committee.  One  glimpse  of  light, 
however,  was  caught:  it  was  followed ;  and  it  led  to  a  dis- 

*  Exact  Ck>llection  of  Debates  and  Prooeedinga. 

t  L'Hermitage,  jgii»,  1686  j  Poitlaod  to  LeacingtoD,  j^. 
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ooyery  of  the  highest  moment  A  large  stun  was  traced 
f5rom  Cook  to  an  agent  named  Firebrace,  and  fix)m  Fire- 
brace  to  anoth^  agent  named  Bates,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  High  Church  party  and 
especially  with  Leeds.  Bates  was  summoned,  but  ab- 
sconded: messengers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him:  he  was 
caught,  brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  sworn. 
The  story  which  he  told  showed  that  he  was  distracted  be- 
tween the  fear  of  losing  his  ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring 
his  patron.  He  owned  that  he  had  undertaken  to  bribe 
Leeds,  had  been  for  that  purpose  furnished  with  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  guineas,  had  offered  those  guineas  to 
his  grace,  and  had,  by  his  grace's  permission,  left  them 
at  his  grace's  house  in  the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  Sobart^ 
who  was  his  grace's  confidential  man  of  business.  It 
should  seem  that  these  facts  admitted  of  only  one  inter- 
pretation. Bates,  however,  swore  that  the  duke  had  re- 
fused to  accept  a  farthing.  "  Why,  then,"  it  was  asked, 
"  was  the  gold  left,  by  his  consent,  at  his  house,  and  in 
the  hands  of  his  servant?"  "Because,"  answered  Bates, 
"  I  am  bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged  his  grace 
to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that  Eobart  might 
count  them  for  me ;  and  his  grace  was  so  good  as  to  give 
leave.''  It  was  evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had 
been  true,  the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  been 
taken  away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  confess  that  they 
had  remained  half  a  year  where  he  had  left  them.  The 
money  had  indeed,  at  last — and  that  was  one  of  the  most 
suspicious  circumstances  in  the  case — been  paid  back  by 
Bobart  on  the  very  morning  on  which  the  committee  first 
met  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Who  could  believe  that, 
if  the  transaction  had  been  free  from  all  taint  of  corrup- 
tion, the  guineas  would  have  been  detained  as  long  as 
Cook  was  able  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been  re- 
funded on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  speaking  out  ?  * 

A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates,  Wharton 

•  L'Hermitage  (^[^  1695)  justly  remarks,  that  the  way  in  which  the 
money  was  sent  back  strengthened  the  case  against  Leeds. 
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reported  to  tlie  Commons  what  had  passed  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.  The  indignation  was  general  and  ve- 
hement. "  You  now  understand,"  said  Wharton,  "  why 
obstructions  have  been  thrown,  in  our  way  at  every  steft 
why  we  have  had  to  wring  out  truth  drop  by  drop,  why 
his  majesty's  name  has  been  artfully  used  to  prevent  us 
from  going  into  an  inquiry  which  has  brought  nothing  to 
light  but  what  is  to  his  majesty's  honor.  Can  we  think 
it  strange  that  our  dijBiculties  should  have  been  great,  when 
we  consider  the  power,  the  dexterity,  the  experience  of 
him  who  was  secretly  thwarting  us?  It  is  time  for  us 
to  prove  signally  to  the  world  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  criminal  to  double  so  cunningly  that  we  can  not  track 
him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that  we  can  not  reach  him. 
Never  was  there  a  more  flagitious  instance  of  corruption. 
Never  was  there  an  offender  who  had  less  claim  to  in- 
dulgence. The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has 
to  his  country  are  of  no  conmion  kind.  One  great  debt 
we  generously  canceled;  but  the  manner  in  which  our 
generosity  has  been  requited  forces  us  to  remember  that 
he  was  long  ago  impeached  for  receiving  money  fix)m 
France.  How  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be 
venal  has  access  to  the  royal  ear?  Our  best  laid  enter- 
prises have  been  defeated.  Our  inmost  counsels  have 
been  betrayed.  And  what  wonder  is  it?  Can  we  doubt 
that,  together  with  this  home-trade  in  charters,  a  profitable 
foreign  trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on  ?  Can  we  doubt  that 
he  who  sells  us  to  one  another  wOl,  for  a  good  price,  sell 
us  all  to  the  common  enemy  ?"  Wharton  concluded  by 
moving  that  Leeds  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanoi^.* 

Leeds  had  many  fiiends  and  dependents  in  the.  House  of 
Commons ;  but  they  could  say  little.  Wharton's  motion 
was  carried  without  a  division ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  to  impeach  the  Duke.    But,  before  this 

*  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubi^  that  the  member  who  is  called  D  in 
the  Exact  Ck>llection  was  Wharton. 
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order  eonld  be  obeyed,  it  was  announced  ttai  Ha  gtwm 
was  at  tbe  door  and  requested  an  audience, 

"Wbilo  Wliarton  had  been  making  his  report  to  tbe  Com- 
mons, Leeds  had  been  haranguing  the  Lords,  He  deniad 
with  the  most  solemn  asseverationa  that  he  bad  taken  any 
mone^  for  himself  But  be  acknowledged,  and  indeed  al- 
most  boastedj  that  he  had  abetted  Bates  ia  getting  money 
&om  tbe  Company,  and  seemed  to  think  that  thifi  was  a 
service  which  any  man  in  power  naigbt  be  r^sonably  ex- 
pected to  render  to  a  friend  Too  many  peisons,  indeed, 
in  that  age  made  a  most  absurd  and  peniicioTia  distinction 
between  a  minister  who  used  bis  influence  to  obtain  presenta 
for  himself  and  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obt^dn 
presents  for  his  dependents.  The  former  was  corrupt ;  the 
latter  was  merely  good-natured*  Leeds  proceeded  to  tell 
with  great  complacency  a  story  about  himself,  which  would, 
in  our  days,  drive  a  public  man,  not  only  out  of  office^ 
but  out  of  the  society  of  gentlemen.  *'  Wlien  I  was  treas- 
urer, in  King  Charles's  time,  my  lordB,  the  excise  was  to  be 
&nned.  There  were  several  bidders.  Harry  Savile,  for 
whom  I  bad  a  great  value,  inibrmed  me  that  tbey  bad 
asked  for  his  interest  with  me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them 
that  he  bad  done  his  best  for  them,  *  What  !^  said  I  •  *  teU 
them  all  so,  when  only  one  can  have  the  farm  ?'  *  No  mat^ 
ter ;'  said  Harry  ;  *  tell  them  ail  so ;  and  the  one  who  gets 
tha  him  will  think  that  he  owes  it  to  me,'  The  gentlamaa 
came.  I  said  to  every  one  of  them  separately,  '  Sir,  you 
ue  much  obliged  to  B£r.  Savile ;'  '  Sir,  Mr,  Sa^e  has  been 
much  your  Mend,'  In  the  end  Harry  got  a  handsome 
present;  and  I  wiAed  him  good  luck  with  it,  I  was  bis 
shadow  then.    I  am  Mr.  Bates's  shadow  now," 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdotSj  so  strikingly 
ahistrative  of  the  state  of  political  morahty  in  that  genera- 
tion, when  it  was  whispered  to  him  that  a  motion  to  im* 
peach  bim  had  b^n  made  in  the  House  of  Oommona  He 
hastened  thither;  but^  before  he  arrived,  the  question  bad 
been  put  and  carried.  Nevertheless  be  pressed  for  admit> 
tance ;  and  ho  was  admitted^  A  chair,  according  to  ancient 
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Tiaage,  -was  placed  for  him  within  the  bar;  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  House  was  ready  to  hear  him. 

He  q)oke,  but  with  leas  tact  and  judgment  than  uaoaL 
He  magnified  his  own  public  seryioea.  But  for  him,  he 
said,  there  would  have  been  no  House  of  Commons  to 
impeach  him;  a  boast  so  extravagant  that  it  naturally 
made  his  hearers  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praise  which 
his  conduct  at  the  time  of  tiie  Bevolution  really  deserved. 
As  to  the  charge  agaiiust  him  he  said  little  more  than  that 
he  was  innocent,  that  there  had  long  been  a  malicious  de- 
sign to  ruin  him,  that  he  would  not  go  into  particulars, 
that  the  hata  which  had  been  proved  would  bear  two  con* 
structions,  and  that  of  the  two  constructions  the  more  6^ 
vorable  ought  in  candor  to  be  adopted.  He  withdrew  after 
praying  the  House  to  reconsider  the  vote  which  had  just 
been  passed,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  let  him  have  speedy 
justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  defense,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  had  been  carried 
just  before  he  was  heard.  Wharton,  with  a  large  following^ 
went  up  to  the  Lords  and  informed  them  that  the  Com* 
mons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the  Duke.  A  committee  of 
managers  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  articles  and  pre- 
pare the  evidence.* 

The  articles  were  speedily  drawn ;  but  to  the  chain  of 
evidence  one  link  appe£ured  to  be  wanting.  That  link  Bo* 
bart,  if  he  had  been  severely  examined  and  confronted 
with  other  witnesses,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
forced  to  supply.  He  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
Commons.  A  messenger  went  with  the  summons  to  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  was  there  informed  that 
the  Swiss  was  not  within,  that  he  had  been  three  days  ab- 
sent, and  that  where  he  was  the  porter  could  not  teU.  The 
Lords  immediately  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  re- 
questing him  to  give  orders  that  the  ports  might  be  stopped 
and  the  fugitive  arrested.  But  Bobart  was  abeady  in 
Holland  on  his  way  to  his  native  mountains. 

*  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  eventAil  daj,  April  27,  1695,  see  the  Joar* 
nals  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Sxact  CoUeotios» 
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The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impoBsible  for  the  Gomr 
moDS  to  proceed.  They  vehemently  accused  Leeds  of 
haying  sent  away  the  witness  who  alone  could  furnish 
legal  proof  of  that  which  was  already  established  by  moral 
proo£  Leeds,  now  at  ease  as  to  the  event  of  the  impeach- 
ment, gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  injured  man.  "  My 
lords,"  he  said ;  "  the  conduct  of  the  Commons  is  without 
precedent.  They  impeach  me  of  a  high  crime :  they  prom- 
ise to  prove  it:  then  they  find  that  they  have  not  the 
means  of  proving  it ;  and  they  revile  me  for  not  supplying 
ihem  with  the  means.  Surely  they  ought  not  to  have 
brought  a  charge  like  this,  without  well  considering  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  sufident  evidence  to  support  it  If  Eo- 
l^art's  testimony  be,  as  they  now  say,  indispensable,  why  did 
ihey  not  send  for  him  and  hear  his  story,  before  they  made 
lip  their  minds  ?  They  may  thank  their  own  intemperance, 
their  own  precipitancy,  for  his  disappearance.  He  is  a  for- 
eigner: he  is  timid :  he  hears  that  a  transaction  in  which 
he  has  been  concerned  has  been  pronounced  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  highly  criminal,  that  his  master  is  im- 
peached, that  his  firiend  Bates  is  in  prison,  that  his  own 
turn  is  coming.  He  naturally  takes  fright:  he  escapes  to 
his  own  country ;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  will 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  long  before  he  trusts  him- 
self again  within  the  reach  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  But 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  life  under  the 
stigma  of  an  accusation  like  this,  merely  because  the  vio- 
lence of  my  accusers  has  scared  their  own  witness  out  of 
England.  I  demand  an  immediate  trial.  I  move  your 
lordships  to  resolve  that,  unless  the  Commons  shall  proceed 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  impeachment  shall  be  dis- 
missed." A  few  friendly  voices  cried  out  "  Well  moved." 
But  the  Peers  were  generally  unwilling  to  take  a  step 
which  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to 
the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  that 
House  represented.  The  Duke's  motion  fell  to  the  ground ; 
and  a  few  hours  later  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

^  Exact  Collection ;  Lords'  Journals,  May  3,  1695 ;  Commons'  Journals, 
Kaj  2,  3 ;  L'Hermitage,  Kajr  fVi  London  Qaeette,  May  13. 
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The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The  evidence 
which  would  warrant  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  was  not 
forthcoming ;  and  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly 
have  answered  Wharton's  purpose  better  than  the  informal 
verdict  of  guilty  which  the  whole  nation  had  already  pro- 
nounced. The  work  was  done.  The  Whigs  were  domi- 
nant Leeds  was  no  longer  chief  minister,  was  indeed  no 
longer  a  minister  at  alL  William,  horn  respect  probably 
for  the  memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom  he  had  lately 
lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  peculiar  attachment, 
avoided  every  thing  that  could  look  like  harshness.  The 
fidlen  statesman  was  suffered  to  retain,  during  a  consider- 
able time,  the  title  of  lord-president,  and  to  walk  on  pub- 
lic occasiotis  between  the  Great  Seal  and  the  Privy  Seal. 
But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do  well  not  to  show  himself 
at  Council :  the  business  and  the  patronage  even  of  the  de- 
partment of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head  passed  into 
other  hands ;  and  the  place  which  he  ostensibly  filled,  was 
considered,  in  political  circles,  as  really  vacant.* 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  himself  there, 
during  some  months,  ftom  the  public  eye.  When  the  Par- 
liament met  again,  however,  he  emerged  fix>m  his  retreat 
Though  he  was  well  stricken  in  years,  and  cruelly  tortured 
by  disease,  his  ambition  was  still  as  ardent  as  ever.  With 
indefatigable  energy  he  began  a  third  time  to  dimb,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  toward  that  diz25y  pinnacle  which  he  had 
twice  reached,  and  from  which  he  had  twice,  fallen.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  debate:  but>  though  his  elo- 
quence and  knowledge  always  secured  to  him  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  he  was  never  again,  even  when  the  Tory 
party  was  in  power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  the 
direction  of  a£birs. 

'  There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he  could  not  be 
spared.  William  was  about  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  was  necessary  that,  before 
he  sailed,  he  should  determine  by  whom  the  government 
should  be  administered  during  his  absence.  Hitherto 
Mary  had  acted  as  his  vicegerent  when  he  was  out  of  En- 

♦  L'Hermitage,  May  i^,  1696.    Vernon  to  Shrewaibury,  June  22,  1697. 
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g^and:  but  she  was  gone.  He  therefaie  delegated  lus  am- 
iSbantj  to  aeven  lorda-juatieea :  Temaoii,  AieUnahop  of 
Oanterbniy;  Somen, Keeper <tf the Gieat Seal;  Pembroke^ 
Keeper  ofihe  Privy  Seal)  De7on8hue,IiordStowaid;  Daiw 
00t^  Lard  Chamberlain;  Shrewabuiy,  Searafiuy  of  State; 
and  Godolphin,  First  Oominissioner  of  the  IVeaauxy.  It 
ia  easy  to  judge  from  this  list  of  names^  which  way  the 
balance  of  power  was  now  leaning.  Goddlphia  alone^  of 
the  seven,  was  a  Tory.  The  lord-piesident,  stDl  second 
in  rank,  and  a  few  days  before  the  first  in  power,  of  the 
great  lay  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  was  passed  over ;  and 
the  omission  was  nniversally  regarded  as  an  official  aa- 
nooncemeiit  ci  his  disgrace.'* 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Princess  ot 
Denmark  was  not  appointed  regent  The  reocmoiliationy 
which  had  been  b^on while Meiry  was dying,had  ainoe 
ker  deadi  been,  in  external  show  at  leasts  completed.  This 
was  one  of  those  oocasbns  on' which  Sanderland  was  peoi^ 
liarly  qualified  to  be  useful  He  was  admirably  fitted  to 
manage  a  personal  negotiaticm,  to  soften  resentment^  to 
soothe  wounded  pride,  to  select,  among  all  the  objects  of 
human  desire,  the  very  bait  which  was  most  likely  to  al- 
lure the  mind  with  which  he  was  dealing.  On  this  occar 
moik  his  task  was  not  difficult  He  had  two  excellent  aa- 
aistants,  Marlborough  in  the  household  of  Aime,  and  Somr 
en  in  the  cabinet  of  William. 

Marlborough  waa  now  as  desirous  to  support  the  govern- 
ment as  he  had  once  been  to  subvert  it  The  death  of 
Mary  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  all  his  schemes. 
There  was  one  event  to  which  he  looked  forth  with  the 
most  intense  longing — the  aocession  of  the  princess  to  the 
English  throne.  It  was  certain  that,  on  the  day  on  which 
die  began  to  reign,  he  would  be  in  her  court  all  that 
Buckingham  had  been  in  the  court  of  James  the  First 
Marlborough,  too,  must  have  been  conscious  of  powers  of 
*  very  diffisrent  order  from  those  which  Buckingham  had 
possessed,  of  a  genius  for  politics  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Bicheliea,  of  a  genius  for  war  not  inferior  to  that  of  Tur 
•  London  GsMtte^  lUf  S^  1696. 
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Tenne.  Perhaps  the  disgraoed  general,  in  obeotirity  and 
inaction,  anticipated  the  day  when  his  power  to  help  and 
hurt  in  Enrope  would  be  equal  to  that  of  her  mightiest 
princes,  when  he  would  be  servilely  flattered  and  courted 
by  GsBsar  on  one  side  and  by  Lewis  the  Great  on  the 
other,  and  when  every  year  would  add  another  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  that  had  evQr  been 
accumulated  by  any  English  subject.  All  this  might  be 
if  Mrs.  Morley  were  queen.  But  that  Mr.  Freeman  should 
ever  see  Mr&  Morley  queen  had,  till  lately,  been  not  veiy 
probable.  Mary's  life  was  a  much  better  life  than  his,  and 
quite  as  good  a  life  as  her  sister's.  That  William  would 
have  issue  seemed  unlikely.  But  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  he  would  soon  die.  His  widow  might  marry 
again,  and  might  leave  children  who  would  succeed  her. 
In  these  circumstances  Marlborough  might  well  think  that 
he  had  very  little  interest  in  maintaining  that  settlement 
of  the  Grown  which  had  been  made  by  the  Convention. 
Nothing  was  so  likely  to  serve  his  purpose  as  concision, 
civil  war,  another  revolution,  another  abdication,  another 
vacancy  of  the  throne.  Perhaps  the  nation,  incensed 
against  William,  yet  not  reconciled  to  James,  and  dis- 
tracted between  hatred  of  foreigners  and  hatred  of  Jesuits, 
might  prefer  both  to  the  Butch  King  and  to  the  Popish 
Eang  one  who  was  at  once  a  native  of  our  country  and  a 
member  of  our  Church.  That  this  was  the  real  explana- 
tion of  Marlborough's  dark  and  complicated  plots  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  firmly  believed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
Jacobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  It  is 
oertain  that  during  several  years  he  had  spared  no  efforts 
to  inflame  the  army  and  the  nation  against  the  govern- 
ment But  all  was  now  changed.  Mary  was  gone.  By 
the  Bill  of  Bights  the  Crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after 
the  death  of  William.  The  death  of  William  could  not 
be  &r  distant  Indeed,  all  the  physicians  who  attended 
him,  wondered  that  he  was  still  alive ;  and,  when  the 
risks  of  war  were  added  to  the  risks  of  disease,  the  prob- 
ability seemed  to  be  that  in  a  few  months  he  would  be  in 
his  grave.    Marlborough  saw  that  it  would  now  be  mad- 
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&ess  to  iktow  every  thing  into  disorder  and  to  put  ereiy 
thing  to  hazard  He  had  done  his  best  to  shake  the 
throne  while  it  seemed  nnlikelj  that  Anne  would  ever 
mount  it  except  by  violent  means.  But  he  did  his  best  to 
fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as  it  became  highly  probable  that 
she  would  soon  be  called  to  fill,  it  in  the  regular  coozse  of 
nature  and  of  law. 

The  princess  was  easily  induced  by  the  GhurdhillB  to 
write  to  the  king  a  subudssive  and  i^ectionate  letter  of 
oondolence.  The  king,  who  was  never  much  inclined  to 
engage  in  a  commerce  of  insincere  compliments,  and  who 
was  still  in  the  first  agonies  of  his  grie^  showed  little  dis- 
position to  meet  her  advancea  But  Somers,  who  fdt  that 
every  thing  was  at  stake,  went  to  EensingtoUy  and  made 
his  way  into  the  royal  closet  William  was  sitting  there, 
so  deeply  sunk  in  melancholy  ihat  he  did  not  seem  to  per> 
oeive  that  any  person  had  entered  the  room.  The  lord 
keeper,  after  a  respectftd  pause,  broke  silence,  and,  doubt- 
less with  all  that  delicacy  which  was  characteristic  of  him, 
and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to  touch  the  sore 
places  of  the  mind  without  hurting  them,  implored  his 
majesty  to  be  reconciled  to  the  princess.  "  Do  what  you 
will,"  said  William ;  "  I  can  think  of  no  business."  Thna 
authorized,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded  a  treaty.* 
Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and  was  graciously  received: 
she  was  lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace :  a  guard  of  honor 
was  again  placed  at  her  door;  and  the  Gazettes  again,  after 
a  long  interval,  announced  that  foreign  ministers  had  had 
the  honor  of  being  presented  to  her.f  The  Ghurchills 
were  again  permitted  to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof  But 
William  did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the  peace  which 
he  had  made  with  their  mistress.  Marlborough  remained 
excluded  from  military  and  political  employment  ^  and  it 
was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  circle  at  Kensington,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  royal 


*  Letter  from  Hrs.  Burnet  to  the  Bacheas  of  Marlborough,  17&4,  quoted 
hj  Coxe;  Shrewsbury  to  Russell,  January  24,  1695 ;  Burnet,  iu  149. 
t  London  Gaiette,  April  8,  15,  29, 1695. 
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hand.*  The  feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
king  explains  why  Anne  was  not  appointed  regent.  The 
regency  of  Anne  would  have  been  the  regency  of  Marl* 
borough ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  man  whom  it  was 
not  thought  safe  to  intrust  with  any  office  in  the  State 
or  the  army  should  not  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
whole  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Had  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  nature 
he  might  have  been  provoked  into  raising  another  quarrel  in 
the  royal  family,  and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army. 
But  all  his  passions,  except  ambition  and  avarice,  were 
under  strict  regulation.  He  was  destitute  alike  of  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  of  the  sentiment  of  revenge. 
He  had  conspired  against  the  government  while  it  was 
loading  him  with  &vor8.  He  now  supported  it,  though  it 
requited  his  support  with  contumely.  He  perfectly  under^ 
stood  his  own  interest :  he  had  perfect  command  of  his 
temper :  he  endured  decorously  the  hardships  of  his  pres- 
ent situation,  and  contented  himself  by  looking  forward 
to  a  reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him  for  a  few 
years  of  patience.  He  did  not,  indeed,  cease  to  correspond 
with  the  Court  of  Saint  Qermains ;  but  the  correspondence 
gradually  became  more  and  more  slack,  and  seems,  on  bis 
part,  to  have  been  made  up  of  vague  professions  and 
trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlborough's  views 
had  fiUed  the  minds  of  fiercer  and  more  pertinacious  poli- 
ticians with  wild  hopes  and  atrocious  projects. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed  the  ex- 
ecution of  Qrandval,  no  serious  design  had  been  formed 
against  the  life  of  William.  Some  hot-headed  malcon- 
tents had  indeed  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping  or  murdering 
him:  but  those  schemes  were  not,  while  his  wife  lived, 
countenanced  by  her  fether.  James  did  not  feel,  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  was  not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to 
feel,  any  scruple  about  removing  his  enemies  by  those 
means  which  he  had  justly  thought  base  and  wicked  when 
employed  by  his  enemies  against  himsel£    If  any  such 

*  Shrewsbury  to  Russell,  January  24, 1695 ;  Kardssus  Luttrell*s  Diary. 
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Boniple  liad  izisen  in  liis  mind,  there  was  no  mint,  nndei 
hill  roo^  of  casuists  willing  and  oompetent  to  mxkhe  his 
ooDSoience  with  sophisms  such  as  hid  oomipted'the  fiur 
nobler  natoies  of  ^thonyBabington  and  Everaid  Bigbj. 
To  question  the  lawfhlness  of  assasBination,  in  oases  where 
ttfiassination  might  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
was  to  question  the  authority  of  the  most  illustrioiis  Jesuits, 
of  Belliffmine  and  Suaiez,  of  Molina  and  Mariana :  nay,  it 
was  to  rebel  against  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter*    One  Pope 
had  walked  in  procession  at  the  head  of  his  cardinal  had 
proclaimed  a  jubilee,  had  Ordered  the  guns  of  Saint  An* 
gelo  to  be  fired,  in  honor  of  the  perfidious  butchery  in 
which  Coligni  had  perished,    d&nother  Pope  had  in  a 
Bolenm  allocution  hymned  the  murder  <tfHeniy  the  Third 
of  France  in  rapturous  language  borrowed  fix)m  the  ode  of 
the  prophet  j^bakkuk,  and  had  extolled  the  murderer 
aboye  Phinehas  and  Judith.*   William  was  regarded  «fc 
Saint  Germains  as  amonster  compared  with  whom  Cohgni 
and  Henry  the  Third  were  saints.    Nevertheless,  James, 
during  some  years,  reftised  to  sanction  any  attempt  on  his 
nephew's  person.    The  reasons  which  he  assigned  for  his 
reftisal  haye  come  down  to  us,  as  he  wrote  them  with  his 
own  hand.    He  did  not  affect  to  think  that  assassination 
was  a  sin  which  ought  to  be  held  in  horror  by  a  Christian, 
or  a  villainy  unworthy  of  a  gentleman :  he  merely  said 
that  the  difficulties  were  great,  and  that  he  would  not 
push  his  fiiends  on  extreme  dimger  when  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  to  second  them  effectually.f    In  truth,  while 
Mary  lived,  it  mi^t  well  be  doubted  whether  the  murder 
of  her  husband  would  really  be  a  service  to  the  Jacobite 
cause.    By  his  death  the  government  would  lose  indeed 
the  strength  derived  £rom  his  eminent  personal  qualities, 
but  would  at  the  same  time  be  relieved  fix>m  the  load  of 
his  personal  unpopulari^.    His  whole  power  would  at 
once  devolve  on  his  widow ;  and  the  nation  would  prob- 

•  DeThoOt  UilxcvL 

f  Life  of  Jimes,  il,  645,  Orig.  Mem,  Of  ooone  Jamee  does  not  oee  the 
ivotd  aaBunnation.  He  talks  of  the  seizing  and  canying  aw^  ^  the 
FirlnoeorOnyige. 
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ably  rally  rdund  her  irith  enthusiasm.  If  her  political 
abilities  were  not  equal  to  his,  she  had  not  his  repulsiye 
manners,  his  foreign  pronxmciation,  his  partiality  for  eveiy 
thing  Dutoh  and  for  every  thing  Calyinistic.  Many,  who 
had  thought  her  culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety,  would  be 
of  opinion  that  now  at  least  she  was  absolved  from  all 
duty  to  a  &ther  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband* 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  administration  would  con- 
tinue to  work  without  that  interruption  which  ordinarily 
followed  a  demise  of  the  Grown.  There  would  be  no  disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament,  no  suspension  of  the  customs 
and  excise :  commissions  would  retain  their  force ;  and  all 
that  James  would  have  gained  by  the  &31  of  his  enemy 
would  have  been  a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  queen  changed  every  thing.  If  a  dag- 
ger or  a  bullet  should  now  reach  the  heart  of  William,  it 
was  probable  that  there  would  instantly  be  general  an- 
archy. The  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council  would 
cisase  to  exist.  The  authority  of  ministers  and  judges 
would  expire  with  him  from  whom  it  was  derived.  It 
might  seem  not  improbable  that  at  such  a  moment  a  res- 
toration might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the  grave 
when  restless  and  imprincipled  men  began  to  plot  in  earn- 
est against  the  life  of  William.  Foremost  among  these 
men  in  parts,  in  courage,  and  in  energy,  was  Bobert  Char- 
nock.  He  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 
Alone  in  that  great  society  he  had  betrayed  the  common 
cause,  had  consented  to  be  the  tool  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion, had  pubHcly  apostatized  from  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and,  while  his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had 
held  the  office  of  vice-president  The  Eevolution  came, 
and  altered  at  once  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Driven 
from  the  quiet  cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cherwell,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different 
kind.  During  several  years  he  led  the  perilous  and  agi- 
tated life  of  a  conspirator,  passed  and  repassed  on  secret 
errands  between  England  and  France,  changed  his  lodg- 
IV.  Kk 
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rings  in  London  often,  and  was  known  at  different  coffSse- 
houses  by  different  names.  His  semces  Lad  been  reqmted 
Tfritii  a  captain's  commisaion  signed  by  tbe  banisiied  king, 
.  Witb  Charnock  was  closely  connected  Geoige  Porter, 
an  adTentnrer  who  called  Hmself  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
a  Royalist,  but  who  was  in  truth  destitute  of  all  religious 
and  of  all  political  principle.  Porter's  &icnds  could  not 
deny  that  be  was  a  rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  be  drank^ 
"that  he  swore,  that  he  told  exLiavagatit  Hea  about  his 
smours,  and  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter 
ibr  a  stab  given  in  a  brawl  at  the  play-house.  His  ene- 
mies affirmed  that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous  and  horri- 
ble kinds  of  debauchery,  and  that  be  procured  the  mcoiiB 
of  indulging  his  infamous  tastes  by  cheating  and  maraud^ 
ing;  that  he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  clippers;  ttiat  he  some- 
,times  got  on  hoiseback  late  in  the  evening  and  stole  out  in 
disguise,  and  that^  when  he  returned  from  these  myBteri- 
bus  excursions,  his  appearance  justiEed  the  suspldon  that 
he  had  been  doing  business  on  Hounslow  Heath  or  Finch- 
ley  Common,* 

Cardell  Goodman^  popularly  called  Scum  Goodman,  a 
knave  more  abandoned,  if  possiblej  than  Porter,  was  in 
the  plot.  Goodman  had  been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept, 
like  some  much  greater  men,  by  the  Ducheaa  of  Cleveland, 
had  been  taken  into  her  house,  had  been  loaded  by  her 
with  gifts,  and  had  requited  her  by  bribing  an  Italian 
quack  to  poison  two  of  her  children*  As  the  poison  bad 
not  boon  administered,  Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only 
for  a  misdemeanor.  He  was  tried,  Gon\dcted  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  ruinous  fine.  He  had  since  distinguished  him* 
eelf  as  one  of  the  fijst  forgers  of  bank  notes^t 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the  law, 
who  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  Tories  in  the  days 
of  the  Exduaion  BiU,  waa  one  of  the  most  important 

*  Every  thing  bad  that  was  ksown  or  rumopod  aboat  Porter,  cain*  oat 
0^  tlitt  State  Triak  of  1696. 

f  A0  to  GocKlm^ii,  0CM^  Iho  eTidtmc^  cm  tbo  ttial  of  Petir  Oook ;  Qefw^ 
ddrkts,  ^^  1696;  L'iJerraiUge,  April  \\,  1696;  aad  a  puqiimjulo  » 
titled  tliC!  Iiuches  of  Clev«laiLd*fi  MemodaL 
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members  of  the  confederacy.  He  bore  a  much  fidrer  char- 
acter than  most  of  his  accomplices:  but  in  one  respeqt  ho 
was  more  culpable  than  any  of  them.  For  he  had,  in 
order  to  retain  a  lucrative  office  which  he  held  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Prince  against  whose 
life  he  now  conspired. 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  cowardly  insult  which  he  had 
offered  to  the  deceased  queen.  Fenwick,  if  his  own  asser- 
tion is  to  be  trusted,  was  willing  to  join  in  an  insurrection, 
but  recoiled  &om  the  thought  of  assassination,  and  showed 
so  much  of  what  was  in  his  mind  as  sufficed  to  make 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  less  scrupulous  associates. 
He  kept  their  secret,  howeveri  as  strictly  as  if  he  had 
wished  them  success. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  restrained 
the  conspirators  £rom  calling  their  design  by  the  proper 
name.  Even  in  their  private  consultations  they  did  not  as 
yet  talk  of  killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  would  try 
'  to  seize  him  and  to  carry  him  alive  into  France.  If  there 
were  any  resistance  they  might  be  forced  to  use  their 
swords  and  pistols,  and  nobody  could  be  answerable  for 
what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  might  do.  In  the  spring  of  1695, 
the  scheme  of  assassination,  thus  thinly  vailed,  was  com- 
municated to  James,  and  his  sanction  was  earnestly  re- 
quested*  But  week  followed  week ;  and,  no  answer  arrived 
from  him.  He  doubtless  remained  silent  in  the  hope  that 
his  adherents  would,  after  a  short  delay,  venture  to  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  that  he  might  thus  have  the 
advantage  without  the  scandal  of  their  crime.  They  seem 
indeed  to  have  so  understood  him.  He  had  not,  they  said, 
authorized  the  attempt:  but  he  had  not  prohibited  it; 
and,  apprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  absence  of  pro- 
hibition was  a  sufficient  warrant.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined to  strike :  but  before  they  could  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  William  set  out  for  Flanders ;  and  the 
plot  against  his  life  was  necessarily  suspended  till  his  re- 
turn. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  king  left  Kensing- 
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ton  for  GraYesendi  where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  the 
Continent  Three  days  before  his  departure  the  Parliar 
ment  of  Sootland  had,  after  a  reoess  of  abont  two  yeaia^ 
met  again  at  Edinburgh  Hamilton,  who  had,  in  the  pre- 
oeding  session,  sat  on  the  throne  and  held  the  seepter, 
was  dead;  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  new  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  The  person  selected  was  John  Hay,  Mfa«- 
qness  of  Tweedale,  Chancellor  of  the  Bealm,  a  man  grown 
dd  in  bufdness,  well  informed,  prodent^  hnmane^  blamelees 
in  private  lifi^,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  reqpectable  as  any 
Scottish  lord  who  had  been  long  and  deeply  concerned  in 
the  politics  of  those  troubled  times. 

Hb  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  was  indeed  well 
known  that  the  Estates  were  genenJIy  inclined  to  support 
the  government.  But  it  was  also  wcdl  known  that  there 
was  one  subject  which  would  require  the  most  dexterous 
and  delicate  management  The  cry, of  the  blood  shed 
more  than  three  years  before  in  Glencoe  had  at  length 
made  itself  heard.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1698, 
the  reports,  which  had  at  first  been  contemptuously  derided 
as  factious  calumnies^  began  to  be  generally  thought  de- 
serving of  serious  attention.  Many  people  little  disposed 
to  place  confidence  in  any  thing  that  came  forth  fix>m  the 
secret  presses  of  the  Jacobites  owned  that,  for  the  honor 
of  the  government,  some  inquiry  ought  to  be  iostituted. 
The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much  shocked  by  what  she 
heard.  William  had,  at  her  request^  empowered  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  matter.  But  the  duke  died:  his  col< 
leagues  were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  and 
the  king,  who  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  Scotland, 
forgot  to  urge  them.* 

It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would  have  done 
wisely  as  wdl  as  rightly  by  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  The  horrible  story  repeated  by  the  non-jurors 
pertinaciously,  confidently,  and  with  so  many  circum- 
stances as  almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length  roused  aU 
Scotland.  The  sensibility  of  a  people  eminently  patriotic 
•  See  tbe  preamble  to  the  CkMDmMon  of  1695. 
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was  galled  by  the  taunts  of  southern  pamphleteers,  who 
asked  whether  there  was  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  no 
law,  no  justice,  no  hum^tj,  no  spirit  to  demand  redress 
even  for  the  foulest  wrongs.  Each  of  the  two  extreme 
parties,  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in 
general  politics,  was  impelled  by  a  peculiar  feeling  to  call 
for  inquiry.  The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  that  would  bring 
discredit  on  the  usurper,  and  which  might  be  set  off 
against  the  many  offenses  imputed  1}y  the  Whigs  to  Clav- 
erhouse  and  Mackenzie.  The  zealous  Presbyterians  were 
not  less  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the 
Master  of  Stair.  They  had  never  forgotten  or  foi^ven 
the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  House  of  Stuart 
in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  They  knew  that,  though 
he  had  cordially  concurred  in  the  political  revolution 
which  had  freed  them  from  the  hated  dynasty,  he  had  seen 
with  displeasure  that  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  was,  in 
their  view,  even  more  important  They  knew  that  church 
government  was  with  him  merely  an  affidr  Of  state,  and 
that,  looking  at  it  as  an  affair  of  state,  he  preferred  the 
episcopal  to  the  synodical  model.  They  could  not  with- 
out uneasiness  see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  an  enemy  of 
pure  religion  constantly  attending  the  royal  steps  and  con- 
stantly breathing  counsel  in  tbe  royal  ear.  They  were 
therefore  impatient  for  an  investigation,  which,  if  one 
half  of  what  was  rumored  were  true,  must  produce  revela- 
tions fatal  to  the  power  and  fame  of  the  minister  whom 
they  distrusted.  Nor  could  that  minister  rely  on  the 
cordial  support  of  aU  who  held  office  under  the  Crown. 
His  genius  and  influence  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  many 
less  successful  courtiers,  and  especially  of  his  fellow-secre- 
tary, Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, Glencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  Scotchmen  of  all 
fections  and  of  all  sects.  William,  who  was  just  about  to 
start  for  the  Continent,  learned  that,  on  this  subject,  the 
Estates  must  have  their  way,  and  that  the  best  thing  that 
he  could  do  would  be  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
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^tovement  which  it  wis  ixnpoadUe  for  him  to  ranst  A 
Oommiasion  authorizing  Tweedala  and  several  other  privy 
teanBelloiB  to  examine  fbllj  into  the  matter  about  whidk 
the  paUio  mind  was  so  strongly  ezeited  was  signed  by  the 
king  at  Kensington,  was  sent  down  to  Edinboig,  and  was 
iheze  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  realm.  This  was 
aooomplished  just  in  time.^  The  Parliament  had  scaicely 
entered  on  business  when  a  member  rose  to  move  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  daughter  of  Glencoeu 
Tweedale  was  able  tojnform  the  Estates  that  his  majesty's 
goodness  had  prevented  their  desures,  that  a  Oommissioii 
of  Precognition  had,  a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all  the 
Ibrms,  and  that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  that  in- 
strument would  hold  their  first  meeting  before  nightf 
The  Parliament  xmanimously  voted  thanks  to  the  king  for 
this  instance  of  his  paternal  care :  but  some  of  those  who 
.joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  very  natnral  ap- 
prehension that  the  second  investigation  might  end  as  un- 
satisfactorily as  the  first  investigation  had  ended.  The 
honor  of  the  coimtry,  they  said,  was  at  stake ;  and  the 
Commissioners  were  bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence 
that  the  result  of  the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  Tweedale  gave  assurances  which,  for 
a  time,  silenced  the  murmurers.  j:  But,  when  three  weeks 
had  passed  away,  many  members  became  mutinous  and 
suspicious.  On  the  fourteenth  of  June  it  was  moved  that 
the  Commissioners  should  be  ordered  to  report  The 
motion  was  not  cairied:  but  it  was  renewed  day  after 
day.  In  three  successive  sittings  Tweedale  was  able 
to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  assembly.  But,  when 
he  at  length  annoimced  that  the  report  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before  the 
Estates  till  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  king,  there  was  a 
violent  outcry.  The  public  curiosity  was  intense :  for  the 
examination  had  been  conducted  with  closed  doors ;  and 
both  Commissioners  and  clerks  had  been  sworn  to  seoreoy, 

*  The  Commission  will  be  found  in  the  Ifinotes  of  the  Parliament, 
t  Act  Pari  Scot^  Mrj  21,  1695;  London  Gazette,  May  80. 
t  Act.  FbtI  Soot,  Maj  23,  L695. 
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The  king  was  in  the  Netherlands.  Weeks  mnst  elapse 
^before  his  pleasure  could  be  taken ;  and  the  session  could 
not  last  much  longer.  In  a  fourth  debate  there  were 
signs  which  convinced  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
that  it  was  expedient  to  yield ;  and  the  report  was  pro- 
duced * 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed  it, 
an  excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passionless,  and 
austerely  just.  No  source  from  which  vsduable  informa- 
tion was  likely  to  be  derived  had  been  neglected.  Glen- 
garry and  Keppoch,  though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the 
government,  had  been  permitted  to  conduct  the  case  on 
behalf  of  their  unhappy  kinsmen.  Several  of  the  Mac- 
donalds,  who  had  escaped  fix)m  the  havoc  of  that  night, 
had  been  examined,  and  among  them  the  reigning  Mac 
Ian,  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  chief.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Master  of  Stair,  with  the  military  men  who 
commanded  in  the  Highlands,  had  been  subjected  to  a 
strict  but  not  tmfair  scrutiny.  The  conclusion  to  which 
the  Commissioners  came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent 
and  candid  inquirer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of 
Glencoe  was  a  barbarous  murder,  and  that  of  this  barbarous 
murder  the  letters  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were  the  sole 
warrant  and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  was 
not  proved :  but  he  did  not  come  off  quite  clear.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  it  was  incidentally  discovered 
that  he  had,  while  distributing  the  money  of  William 
among  the  Highland  Chiefe,  professed  to  them  the  warm- 
est zeal  for  the  interest  of  James,  and  advised  them  to  take 
what  they  could  get  from  the  usurper,  but  to  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  a  favorable  opportunity  of  bringing  back 
the  rightftil  king.  Breadalbane's  defense  was  that  he  was 
a  greater  villain  than  his  accusers  imagined,  and  that  he 
had  pretended  to  be  a  Jacobite  only  in  order  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Jacobite  plans.  In  truth  the  depths  of  this 
man's  knavery  were  unfathomable.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  borrow  the  Italian  classi- 

*  Act  Pari.  Scot,  June  14,  18,  20,  1696;  London  Gazette,  June  27. 
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flBition,  single  treaBon%  and  wliioh  double  treasons.  On 
ihiB  occasion  the  Parliament  sapposed  him  to  have  been 
guilty  only  of  a  smgle  treason,  and  sent  him  to  the  Gastle 
of  Bdinbuig.  The  goyemment,  on  fbll  consideration,  gave 
eiedit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  been  goilty  of  a  doable 
treason,  and  let  him  out  again.* 

The  Bepoort  of  the  Commission  was  taken  into  immedi-' 
ate  [consideration  by  the  Estates.  They  lesolyed,  without 
one  dissentient  voice,  that  the  order  signed  by  William  did 
not  authorize  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  Thqr  next  le- 
sdyed,  but,  it  should  seem,  not  unanimously,  that  the 
slaughter  was  a  murder.f  They  proceeded  to  pass  several 
VDtqs,  the  sense  of  which  was  finally  summed  u^  in  an  ad- 
drass  to  the  king.  How  that  part  of  the  address  which  re- 
lated to  the  Master  of  Staiirshouldbe  framed  was  a  qipiestion 
aboutwhich  there  was  much  debate.  Several  of  his  letters 
were  called  for  and  read;  and  several  amendments  were 
pot  to  the  vote.  It  should  seem  that  the  Jacobites  and  the 
extreme  Presbyterians  were,  with  but  too  good  cause,  on 
the  side  of  severity.  The  majority,  under  the  skillfhl  man- 
agement of  the  Lord  High  Conmiissioner,  acquiesced  in 
words,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  guilty  minister  to 
retain  his  office,  but  which  did  not  impute  to  him  such 
criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life  or  his  estate. 
They  censured  him,  but  censured  him  in  terms  &r  too  soft. 
Tkey  blamed  his  immoderate  zeal  against  the  unfortunate 
clan,  and  his  warm  directions  about  performing  the  execu- 
tion by  surprise.  His  excess  in  his  letters  they  pronounced 
to  have  been  the  ongnal  cause  of  the  massacre :  but,  in- 
stead of  demanding  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a 
murderer,  they  declared  thal^  in  consideration  of  his  ab- 
sence and  of  Ids  great  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal  wisdom 
to  deal  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  vindicate  the 
honor  of  the  government. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  principal  of- 
ftnder  was  not  extended  to  his  subordinates.  Hamilton, 
who  had  fled  and  had  been  vainly  cited  by  proclamation 

*  Bomet  u.  167 ;  Act  Tail,  June  10,  1695. 
fAetPteL,  June  26^  1696;  London  Qftsettab  Jolj  4. 
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at  the  City  Cross  to  appear  before  the  Estates,  was  pro- 
nounced not  to  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  the  Glencoe  men. 
Glenljon,  Captain  Dimnmond,  Lieutenant  lindsey,  Ensign 
Lundie,  and  Sergeant  Barbour,  were  still  more  distinctly 
designated  as  murderers,  and  the  king  was  requested  to 
command  the  Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly,  on  this 
occasion,  severe  in  the  wrong  place,  and  lenient  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  cruelty  and  basedess  of  Glenlyon  and 
his  comrades  excite,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  emotions  which  make  it  difficult  to  reason 
calmly.  Yet  whoever  can  bring  himself  to  look  at  the 
conduct  of  these  men  with  judicial  impartiality  will  prob- 
ably be  of  opinion  that  they  could  not,  without  great  detri- 
ment to  the  commonwealth,  have  been  trq^ted  as  assassins. 
They  had  slain  nobody  whom  they  had  not  been  positively 
directed  by  their  commanding  officer  to  slay.  That  subor- 
dination, without  which  an  army  is  the  woist  of  aljl  rabbles, 
would  be  at  an  end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  an- 
swerable for  the  justice  of  every  order,  in  obedience  to 
which  he  pulls  his  trigger.  The  case  of  Glencoe  was, 
doubtless,  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  can  not  easily  be  distin- 
guished in  principle  from  cases  which,  in  war,  are  of  ordi- 
nary occurrence.  Very  terrible  military  executions  are 
sometimes  indispensable.  Humanity  itself  may  require 
them.  Who  then  is  to  decide  whether  thfere  be  an  emer- 
gency such  as  makes  severity  the  truest  mercy?  Who  is 
to  determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  necessary  to  lay  a 
thriving  town  in  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large  body  of  mutin- 
eers, to  shoot  a  whole  gang  of  banditti  ?  Is  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  commanding  officer,  or  with  the  rank  and 
file  whom  he  orders  to  make  ready,  present,  and  fire  ?  And 
if  the  general  rule  be  that  the  responsibility  is  with  the 
commanding  officer,  and  not  with  thos6  who  obey  him,  is 
it  possible  to  find  any  reason  for  pronouncing  the  case  of 
Glencoe  an  exception  to  that  rule?  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliatfient  proposed  that  any  of 
the  private  men  of  Argyle's  regiment  should  be  prosecuted 
for  murder.    Absolute  impunity  was   granted  to  every 
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body  beloTT  the  rank  of  a  sergeant  Yet  on  wliat  prinoir 
pie  ?  Suiely,  if  military  obedience  yna  not  a  Yalid  plea, 
every  man  who  shot  a  Macdonald  on  that  horrible  night 
was  a  murderer.  And,  if  militaiy  obedience  was  a  valid 
plea  for  the  musketeer  who  acted  by  order  of  Sergeant  Bar- 
bour, why  not  for  Barbour  who  acted  by  order  of  Glen- 
Ijon  ?  And  why  not  for  Glenlyon,  who  acted  by  order  of 
Hamilton  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  more  def- 
erence is  due  from  a  private  to  a  nonicommiasioned  officer, 
than  from  a  non-commisBioned  officer  to  his  captain,  or 
from  a  captain  to  his  colonel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon  were 
of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  vir- 
tue, he  would  havellirown  up  his  commission,  would  have 
braved  the  displeasure  of  colonel,  general,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  would  have  incurred  the  heaviest  penalty  which  a 
court-martial  could  inflict,  rather  than  have  performed  the 
part  assigned  to  him ;  and  this  is  perfectly  true :  but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  he  acted  like  a  virtuous  man,  but 
whether  he  did  that  for  which  he  could,  without  infring- 
ing a  rule  essential  to  the  discipline  of  camps,  and  to  the 
security  of  nations,  be  hanged  as  a  murderer.  In  this 
case,  disobedience  was  assuredly  a  moral  duty:  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  obedience  was  a  legal  crime. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon  and  his 
fellows  was  not  within  the  scope  of  thie  penal  law.  The 
only  punishment  which  could  properly  be  inflicted  on 
them  was  that  which  made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear ;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  and  to  cany  wherever  they  went  a  mark  from 
which  even  bad  men  should  turn  away  sick  with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  had  been 
solemnly  pronounced,  both  by  the  Commission  of  Precog- 
nition and  by  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  in  full  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  ^e  original  author  of  the  massacre.  That  it 
was  not  advisable  to  make  examples  of  his  tools  was  the 
strongest  reason  for  making  an  example  of  him.  Every 
argument  which  can  be  urged  against  punishing  the  sol- 
dier who  executes  the  unjust  and  inhuman  orders  of  his 
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superior,  is  an  argument  for  punisliing  with  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law  the  superior  who  gives  unjust  and  inhu- 
man orders.  Where  there  can  be  no  responsibility  below, 
there  should  be  double  responsibility  above.  What  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  ought  with  one  voice  to  have  de- 
manded, was,  not  that  a  poor  illiterate  sergeant,  who  was 
hardly  more  accountable  than  his  own  halbert  for  the 
bloody  work  which  he  had  done,  should  be  hanged  in  the 
Grass-market,  but  that  the  real  murderer,  the  most  politic, 
the  most  eloqueiit,  the  most  powerful,  of  Scottish  states- 
men, should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and  should,  if 
found  guilty,  die  the  death  of  a  felon.  Nothing  less  than 
such  a  sacrifice  could  expiate  such  a  crime.  Unhappily 
the  Estates,  by  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the  chief  offender, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  demanding  that  his  himible  agents 
should  be  treated  with  a  severity  beyond  the  law,  made 
the  stain  which  the  massacre  had  left  on  the  honor  of  the 
nation,  broader  and  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  king  of  a  great  breach 
of  duty.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that,  till  he  re- 
ceived the  report  of  his  Commissioners,  he  had  been  very 
imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
slaughter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  much  in 
the  habit  of  reading  Jacobite  pamphlets ;  and,  if  he  did 
read  them,  he  would  have  found  in  them  such  a  quantity 
of  absurd  and  rancorous  invective  against  himself  that  he 
would  have  been  very  little  inclined  to  credit  any  imputa- 
tion which  they  might  throw  on  his  servants.  He  would 
have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one  tract,  of  being  a  con- 
cealed Papist;  in  another  of  having  poisoned  Jeffreys  in 
the  Tower ;  in  a  third  of  having  contrived  to  have  Tal- 
mash  taken  off  at  Brest.  He  would  have  seen  it  asserted 
that,  in  Ireland,  he  once  ordered  fifty  of  his  wounded  En- 
glish soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  He  would  have  seen 
that  the  unalterable  affection  which  he  felt  firom  his  boy- 
hood to  his  death  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and 
most  trusty  fiiends  that  ever  prince  had  the  happiness  to 
possess,  was  made  a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abomi- 
nations as  foul  as  those  which  are  buried  under  the  waters 
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of  the  Dead  Sea.    He  might,  therefore,  matmallj  be  slow 
to  believe  frightful  imputations  thrown  bj  ^rritei^  whom 
he  knew  to  be  habitual  Uars,  on  a  statesman  whose  abili- 
ties he  valued  highly,  and  to  whose  exertions  he  had,  oa 
some  great  occasions,  owed  much.    But  he  cotdd  not,  after 
he  had  read  the  documents  transmitted  to  him  from  Ed- 
inbnrg  by  Tweedale,  entertain  the  shghtest  doubt  of  tko 
guilt  of  the  Master  of  Stair,    To  visit  that  guilt  with  ex- 
emplary punishment  was  the  sacred  duty  of  a  sovereign 
who  had  sworn,  with  his  hand  lifted  up  toward  heaveOi 
that  he  would,  in  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  repre^  in  all 
estates  and  degrees,  all  oppression,  and  would  do  Justice, 
without   acceptance  of  person^  as  he  hoped  for  merey 
from  the  Father  of  all  mercies,    William  contented  him^ 
self  with  dismissing  the  Master  &om  office-    For  this  great 
faulty  a  fault  amounting  to  a  crime,  Bumet  tried  to  frame^ 
not  a  defense,  but  an  excuse*    He  would  have  us  beheve 
that  the  king,  alarmed  by  finding  how  many  persons  had 
borne  a  part  in  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  thought  it  bel- 
ter to  grant  a  general  amnesty  than  to  punish  one  masaa* 
ere  by  another.     But  this  representation  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  truth,     Kumerous  instruments  had  doubtleaa 
been  employed  in  the  work  of  death :  but  they  had  all 
received  their  impulse,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  single 
mind.     High  above  the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one 
offender,  pre-eminent    in    parts,   knowledge,   rank,  and 
power.     In  return  for  many  victims  immolated  by  treach' 
ery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by  justice ;  and  it 
must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  feme  of  Wil- 
liam that  the  demand  was  refused. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  the  session  of  the  ParHa' 
ment  of  Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had  hberally  voted 
such  a  supply  as  the  poor  country  which  they  represented 
could  afford.  They  had,  indeed,  been  put  into  high  good 
humor  by  the  notion  that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of 
speedily  making  that  poor  country  rich.  Their  attention 
had  been  divided  between  the  inquiry  into  the  slaughter 
of  Glencoe  and  some  specious  commercial  projectSi  of 
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wliich  the  nature  will  be  explained  and  the  fiite  related  in 
a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  toward 
the  Low  Countries,  lie  great  warrior  who  had  been  vic- 
torious at  Fleurus,  at  Steinkirk  and  at  Landen  had  not  left 
his  equal  behind  him.  But  France  still  possessed  mar- 
shals well  qualified  for  high  command.  Already  Catinat 
and  Boufflers  had  given  proo&  of  skill,  of  resolution  and 
of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state.  Either  of  those  dis- 
tinguished officers  would  have  been  a  successor  worthy  of 
Luxemburg  and.  an  antagonist  worthy  of  William;  but 
their  master,  unfortunately  for  himself  preferred  to  both 
the  Duke  of  Villeroy.  THie  new  general  had  been  Lewis's 
playmate  when  they  were  both  children,  had  then  become 
a  fevorite,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  so.  Li  those  super- 
ficial graces  for  which  the  French  aristocracy  was  then  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe,  Villeroy  was  pre-eminent 
among  the  French  aristocracy.  His  stature  was  tall,  his 
countenance  handsome,  his  manners  nobly  and  somewhat 
haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his  furniture,  his  equipages,  his 
table,  magnificent.  No  man  told  a  story  with  more  vi- 
vacity ;  no  man  sat  his  horse  better  in  a  hunting  party ; 
no  man  made  love  with  more  success ;  no  man  staked  and 
lost  heaps  of  gold  with  more  agreeable  unconcern ;  no  man 
was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  adventures,  the 
attachments,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  daily 
filled  the  halls  of  Versailles.  There  were  two  characters 
especially  which  this  fine  gentleman  had  studied  during 
many  years,  and  of  which  he  knew  all  the  plaits  and  wind- 
ings, the  character  of  the  king,  and  the  ch^uraoter  of  her 
who  was  queen  in  every  thing  but  name.  But  there  ended 
Villeroy's  acquirements.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant 
both  pf  books  and  of  business.  At  Ae  Council  Board  he 
never  opened  his  mouth  without  exposing  himsel£  For 
war  he  had  not  a  single  qualification  except  that  personal 
courage  which  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole  dass  to 
which  he  was  a  member.  At  every  great  crisis  of  his  po- 
litical and  of  his  military  life  he  was  alternately  drunk 
with  arrogance  and  sunk  in  dejection.  Just  before  he  took 
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a  momentous  step  liis  self-confldenoe  was  boandless ;  he 
would  listen  to  no  suggestion;  he  would,  not  admit  into 
his  mind  the  thought  that  fiulure  was  possitile.  On  ihe 
first  cheek  he  gave  up  ereiy  thing  for  lost^  became  incapa- 
ble of  directing,  and  ran  up  and  down  in  helplesi  despair. 
Lewis  however  loved  him ;  and  he,  to  do  him  justice^  loved 
Jiewis.  The  ldndn€»i  of  the  master  was  proof  ags^ist  all 
the  disasters  which  were  brought  on  his  kingdom  bj  ihe 
rashness  and  weakness  of  the  servant;  and  Ae  gratitude 
of  the  servant  was  honorablj,  though  not  judioioualy, 
mani&sted  on  more  than  one  occasion  after  the  death  of 
wie  master* 

Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Netherlands  was  confided*  The  Duke  of 
Maine  was  sent  toleam  the  art  of  war  under  this  preceptor. 
Maine,  the  natural  son  of  Xewis  by  the  Duchess  of  Montes- 
pan,  had  been  brought  up  fix>m  childhood  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  was  loved  by  Lewis  with  tiie  love  of  a 
fiiher,  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  the  not  less  tender 
love  of  a  foster-mother.  Orave  men  were  scandalized  by 
the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  king,  while  making 
a  high  profession  of  piety,  exhibited  his  partiality  for  this 
ofl&pring  of  a  double  adultery.  Kindness,  they  said,  was 
doubtless  due  fix>m  a  parent  to  a  child ;  but  decency  was 
also  due  from  a  sovereign  to  his  people.  Li  spite  of  these 
murmurs  the  youth  had  been  publicly  acknowledged, 
loaded  with  wealth  and  dignities,  created  a  duke  and  peer, 
placed,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  royal  power,  iJ>ove 
dukes  and  peers  of  older  creation,  marri^  to  a  princess  of 
the  blood  royal,  and  appointed  Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery 
of  the  Bealm.  With  abilities  and  courage  he  might  have 
played  a  great  part  in  the  world.  But  his  intellect  was 
small;  his  nerves  were  weak;  and  the  women  and  priests 
who  had  educated  him  had  efl^ually  assisted  nature.  He 
was  orthodox  in  belief  correct  in  morals,  inonuating  in 
address,  a  hypocrite,  a  mischief-maker  and  a  coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Slanders  would,  dur* 
ing  this  year,  be  the  chief  theater  of  war.  Here,  there- 
*  TiMore  is  an  axodlent  portnit  of  ViQeroj  inSai&t  6iiiion*i  HemolnL 
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fore,  a  great  army  was  collected  Strong  lines  were  formed 
firom  the  Lys  to  the  Scheld,  and  Villeroy  fixed  his  head- 
quarters near  Toumay.  Bonfflers,  with  about  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Dutch  troops,  who 
were  under  William's  immediate  command,  mustered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ghent.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  head  of  a  great  force,  lay  near  Brussels.  A  smaller 
army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Brandenburgers,  was  encamped 
not  far  from  Huy. 

Early  in  June  military  operations  commenced.  The  first 
movements  of  William  were  mere  feints  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  French  generals  firom  suspecting  his  real  purpose. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  retaking  Namur.  The  loss  of 
Namur  had  been  the  most  mortifying  of  all  the  disasters 
of  a  disastrous  war.  The  importance  of  Namur  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  had  always  been  great,  and  had  become 
greater  than  ever  during  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  siege.  New  works,  the  masterpieces  of  Vau- 
ban,  had  been  added  to  the  old  defenses  wUch  had  been 
constructed  with  the  utmost  skill  of  Oohom.  So  ably  had 
the  two  illustrious  engineers  vied  with  each  other  and  co- 
operated with  nature  that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  the 
strongest  in  Europe.  Over  one  gate  had  been  placed  a 
vaunting  inscription  which  defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the 
prize  from  the  grasp  of  France. 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not  a  hint  of 
his  intention  got  abroad.  Some  thought  that  Dunkirk, 
some  that  Ypres  was  his  object.  The  marches  and  skir- 
mishes by  which  he  disguised  his  design  were  compared  by 
Saint  Simon  to  the  moves  of  a  skillful  chess  player.  Feu- 
quieres,  much  more  deeply  versed  in  military  science  than 
Saint  Simon,  informs  us  that  some  of  these  moves  were 
hazardous,  and  that  such  a  game  could  not  have  been  safely 
played  against  Luxemburg :  and  this  is  probably  true ;  but 
Luxemburg  was  gone ;  and  what  Luxemburg  had  been  to 
William,  William  now  was  to  Villeroy. 

While  the  king  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites  at 
home,  being  unable,  in  his  absence,  to  prosecute  their  de- 
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sign  against  his  person,  contented  themselyeswith  plotting 
against  his  goyemment.    Thej  were  somewhat  less  closely 
watched  than  during  the  preceding  year ;  for  the  event  of 
the  trials  at  Manchester  had  discouraged  Aaron  Smith  and 
his  agents.    Trenchard,  whose  vigilance  and  severity  had 
made  him  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred,  was  no  more,  and 
had  been  succeeded,  in  what  may  be  called  the  subordinate 
Secretaryship  of  State,  by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned 
civilian  and  an  experienced  diplomatist,  of  moderate  opi- 
nions, and  of  temper  cautious  to  timidity.*    The  malcon- 
tents were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of  the  administration. 
William  had  scarcely  sailed  for  the  Continent  when  they 
held  a  great  meeting  at  one  of  their  &vorite  haunts,  the 
Old  King's  Head  in  Leadenhall  Street    Chamock,  Porter, 
Goodman,  Parkyns,  €uid  Fenwick  were  present.     The  Earl 
of  Aylesbury  was  there,  a  man  whose  attachment  to  the 
exiled  house  was  notorious,  but  who  always  denied  that 
he  had  ever  thought  of  effecting  a  restoration  by  immoral 
means.    His  denial  would  be  entitled  to  more  credit  if  he 
had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government  against 
which  ho  was  constantly  intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to 
be  considered  as  a  man  of  conscience  and  honor.     In  the 
assembly  was  Sir  John  Friend,  a  non-juror  who  had  in- 
deed a  very  slender  wit,  but  who  had  made  a  very  large 
fortune  by  brewing,  and  who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition. 
After  dinner — for  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites  were  generally 
laid  over  wine,  and  generally  bore  some  trace  of  the  con- 
viviality in  which  they  bad  originated — ^it  was  resolved  that 
the  time  was  come  for  an  insurrection  and  a  French  inva- 
sion, and  that  a  special  messenger  should  carry  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Gtermains.     Chamock  was  selected. 
He  undertook  the  commission,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw 
James,  and  had  interviews  with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but 
could  arrange  nothing.     The  English  malcontents  would 
not  stir,  till  ten  thousand  French  troops  were  in  the  island; 
and  ten  thousand  French  troops  could  not,  without  great 
risk  be  withdrawn  from  the  army  which  was  contending 

.    •  Some  curious  traits  of  Trumball's  character  will  be  found  in  Pepya's 
Tangier  Diaiy. 
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against  William  in  the  Low  Ootrntries.  When  Chamock 
letumed  to  T6port  that  his  embassy  had  been  nnsuocessftil, 
he  formd  some  of  his  confederates  in  jail.  Th^  had  dur- 
ing his  absence  amused  themselves,  after  theb  &shion,  bj 
trying  to  raise  a  riot  in  London  on  the  tenth  of  June,  the 
birth-daj  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  of  Wales.  They  met 
at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and,  when  hot  with  wine,  sallied 
'£^rth  sword  in  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat 
kettle-drums,  imf urled  banners,  and  began  to  hght  bonfires. 
But  the  watch,  supported  by  the  populace,  was  too  strong 
for  the  revelers.  They  were  put  to  rout ;  the  tavern  where 
they  had  feasted  was  sacked  by  the  mob ;  the  ringleaders 
were  apprehended,  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  but  re- 
gained their  liberty  in  time  to  bear  a  part  in  a  &r  more 
criminal  design.* 

By  this  time  all  was  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  William  had  formed.  That  plan  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  chiefi  of  the  allied  forces,  and  had 
be«i  warmly  approved.  Vaudemont  was  left  in  Flandens 
with  a  considerable  force  to  watch  Villeroy.  The  king, 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  marched  straight  on  Namur..  At 
the  same  moment  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  toward 
the  same  point  on  one  side,  and  the  Brandenburghers  on 
another.  So  well  had  these  movements  been  concerted, 
and  so  rapidly  were  they  performed,  that  the  skillful  and 
energetic  Boufflers  had  but  just  time  to  throw  himself  into 
the  fortress.  He  was  accompanied  by  seven  regiments  of 
dragoons,  by  a  strong  body  of  gunncKs  sappers  and  miners, 
and  by  an  officer  named  Megrigny,  who  was  esteemed  the 
best.engineer  in  the  French  service,  with  the  exception  of 
Vauban.  A  few  hours  after  Boufflers  had  entered  the 
place  the  besieging  forces  closed  round  it  on  every  side ; 
and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  rapidly  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court.  There 
it  was  not  doubted  that  William  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  abandon  his  enterprise  with  grievous  loss  and  ignominy. 
The  town  was  strong ;  the  castle  was  believed  to  be  im- 

*  Postboy,  Jane  13,  Julj  9, 11,  1695;  InteUigenoe DomMtio  and  Foreign, 
June  14 ;  Paoquet  Boat  firom  Holland  and  Flanden,  Julj  9. 
IV.  Ll 
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pregnable ;  the  magasmes  ireze  filled  with  pxoviaioiui  and 
ftTTimntiitJATi  sofficient  to  last  till  the  time  at  "Vf hicli  the 
aixnies  of  that  age  Were  ezpeoted  to  letice  into  winter-quar- 
ters; the  garriflon  oonasted  of  sixteen  thonaand  of  the  bert 
troops  in  the  woxld ;  they  were  commanded  by  an  excel- 
lent general ;  he  was  assisted  by  an  excellent  engineedr ; 
nor  was  it  doubted  that  YiUeioy  would  march  with  his 
great  army  to  the  assistance  of  BoufELerSi  and  that  the  be- 
si^rs  would  then  be  in  much  more  danger  than  the 


These  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  dispatches  of  Yilleroy. 
He  proposed,  he  said,  first  to  annihilate  the  army  of  Yaudd- 
mont,  and  Ihen  to  drive  William  from  Kamur.  Yande- 
nu>nt  might  try  to  avoid  an  action,  but  he  could  not 
escape.  The  marshal  went  so  fiu*  as  to  promise  his  master 
news  of  a  complete  victory  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Lewis  passed  a  whole  day  in  impatient  e2})ectation.  At 
last,  instead  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  loaded  with  Engliah 
and  Dutch  standards,  arrived  a  courtier  bringing  news 
that  Yaudemont  had  effected  a  retreat  with  scarcely  any 
loss,  and  was  safe  under  the  walls  of  Ghent  William 
extolled  the  generalship  of  his  lieutenant  in  the  wannest 
terms,  "  My  cousin,"  he  wrote,  "  you  have  shown  your- 
self a  greater  master  of  your  art  than  if  you  had  won  a 
pitched  battle,"*  In  the  French  camp,  however,  and  at 
the  French  Court,  it  was  universally  held  that  Yaude- 
mont had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by  the 
misconduct  of  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  Some 
threw  the  whole  blame  on  Yilleroy ;  and  Yilleroy  made 
no  attempt  to  vindicate  himself.  But  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  have  vindi- 
cated himself  had  he  not  preferred  royal  fisivor  to  military 
renown.  His  plan,  it  was  said,  might  have  succeeded,  had 
not  the  execution  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Maine. 
At  the  first  glimpse  of  danger  the  bastard's  heart  had  died 
within  him.  He  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  his  poltroon- 
ery.   He  had  stood  trembling,  stuttering,  calling  for  his 

*  yMidemont*i  Dispatch  and  WilUam's  Answer  ore  in  the  Konthl j  ICer* 
eary  for  July,  1694^ 
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confessor,  while  the  old  offioers  round  him,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  urged  him  to  advance.  During  a  short  time 
the  disgrace  of  the  son  was  concealed  from  thtf  fisither 
But  the  silence  of  Villeroy  showed  that  there  was  a  secret; 
the  pleasantries  of  the  Dutch  gazettes  soon  elucidated  the 
mystery ;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
enough  to  make  him  miserable.  Never  during  his  long 
reign  had  he  been  so  moyed«  During  some  hours  his 
gloomy  irritability  kept  his  servants,  his  courtiers,  even 
his  priests,  in  terror.  He  so  &r  forgot  the  grace  and  dig* 
nity  for  which  he  was  renowned  throughout  the  world 
that,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  came  to  see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a 
cane  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lackey,  and  pursued  the  poor 
man  with  the  handle.''^ 

The  siege  of  Namur,  meanwhile,  was  .vigorously  pressed 
by  the  allies.  The  scientific  part  of  their  operations  was 
xmder  the  direction  of  Oohorn,  who  was  spurred  by  emu- 
lation to  exert  his  utmost'  skilL  He  had  suffered,  three 
years  before,  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  town,  as  he 
had  fortified  it^  taken  by  his  great  master  Yauban.  To 
retake  it,  now  that  the  fortifications  had  received  Vauban's 
last  improvements,  would  be  a  noble  revenge. 

On  lie  second  of  July  the  trenches  were  opened.  On 
the  eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French  dragoons  was  gallantly 
beaten  back;  and,  late  on  the  same  evening,  a  strong 
body  of  infentry,  the  English  footguards  leading  the  way, 
stormed,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  outworks  on  the  Brus- 
sels side.  The  king  in  person  directed  the  attack ;  and  his 
subjects  were  delighted  to  learn  that,  when  the  fight  was 
hottest,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  exclaimed,  "Look,  look  at  my  bravo  En- 
glish 1"  Conspicuous  in  bravery  even  among  those  brave 
English  was  Cutts.  In  that  bull-dog  courage  which  flinches 
£x>m  no  danger,  however  terrible,  he  was  unrivaled.  There 
was  no  difiiculty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers,  German, 
Dutch,  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn  hope  :  but  Cutts 
was  the  only  man  who  appeared  to  consider  such  an  ex- 
*  Seo  Saint  Simon^s  Memoin^  and  his  note  upoa  Paogeau. 
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peditioQ  as  a  party  of  pleasure.  He  was  so  mucli  at  liis 
ease  in  the  hottest  fire  of  the  Frencli  batteries  that  his 
Boldieil  gave  him  the  honorable  nickname  of  the  Salaman- 
der.* 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the  town 
was  attacked.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  the  charge.  At 
length,  in  spitd  of  the  exertions  of  the  French  officers,  who 
fbught  valiantly  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis,  the  assailants 
remained  in  possession  of  the  disputed  works.  While  the 
conflict  was  raging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  orders 
under  a  shower  of  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger, 
«mong  the  officers  of  his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey,  the  Dep- 
uty-Governor of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  gentleman 
had  come  to  the  king's  head-quarters  in  order  to  make 
some  arrangements  for  the  speedy  and  safe  remittance  of 
mon^  fix>m  England  to  the  army  in  the  Ketherlands,  and 
was  curious  to  dee  real  war.  Such  curiosity  William  could 
not  endure.  "  Mr.  Godfirey,"  he  said,  "you  ought  not  to 
run  these  hazards :  you  are  not  a  soldier :  you  can  be  of 
no  use  to  us  here."  "  Sir,"  answered  Godfrey,  "  I  run  no 
more  hazard  than  your  majesty."  "  Not  so,"  said  William ; 
"  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be ;  and  I  may  without  pre- 
sumption commit  my  life  to  God's  keeping ;  but  you^ " 

WhUe  they  were  talking,  a  cannon-ball  from  the  ramparts 
laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the  king's  feet.  It  was  not  found, 
however,  that  the  fear  of  being  Godfreyed — such  was,  dur- 
ing some  time,  the  cant  phrase — sufficed  to  prevent  idle 
gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches,  f  Though  William, 
forbade  his  coachmen,  footmen,  and  cooks,  to  expose 
themselves,  he  repeatedly  saw  them  skulking  near  the 
most  dangerous  spots,  and    trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the 

*  London  Gazette,  Julj  22,  1695 ;  Monthly  Mercuij  of  Augast*  1695. 
Bwift,  ten  jcara  later,  wxx>te  a  lampoon  on  Cutts,  so  dull  and  so  nauaeooafy 
tenrrilous  that  Ward  or  Gildon  would  havo  been  ashamed  of  it^  entitled 
tlie  Description  of  a  Salamander. 

t  London  Gazette,  July  29,  1695;  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1696; 
Stepney  to  Lord  Lexington,  Aug.  -J  J  ;  Robert  Fleming's  character  of  King 
William,  1702.  It  was  in  the  attack  of  July  \}  that  Captain  Shandy  re- 
ceived the  memorable  wound  in  hi«  groin. 
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fighting.  He  was  BometimeB,  it  iB  said,  proyoked  into 
horsewhipping  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  French  gons ; 
and  the  story,  whether  true  or  false,  is  yery  character* 
istic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bayarians  and  Branden- 
burghers,  under  the  direction  of  Cohom,  made  themselyes 
masters,  afiier  a  hard  fight,  of  a  line  of  works  which  Yau- 
ban  had  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  from  the  Sambre  to  the 
Meuse.  Three  days  later,  the  English  and  Dutch,  Cutts, 
as  usual,  in  the  front,  lodged  themselyes  on  the  second 
counterscarp.  All  was  ready  for  a  general  assault,  when  a 
white  flag  was  hung  out  fix>m  the  ramparts.  The  efifectiye 
strength  of  the  garrison  was  now  little  more  than  one  half 
of  what  it  had  been  when  the  trenches  were  opened. 
Boufflers  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
eight  thousand  men  to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
walls  much  longer:  but  he  felt  confident  that  such  a 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock.  Terms  of  capitulation  were  speedily 
adjusted.  A  gate  was  deliyered  up  to  the  allies.  The 
French  were  allowed  forty-eight  hours  to  retire  into  the 
castle,  and  were  assured  that  the  wounded  men  whom 
they  left  below,  about  fifi^en  hundred  in  number,  should 
be  well  treated.  On  the  sixth  the  allies  marched  in.  The 
contest  for  the  possession  of  the  town  was  oyer ;  and  a 
second  and  more  terrible  contest  began  for  the  possession 
of  the  citadel.* 

YiUeroy  had  in  the  mean  time  made  some  petty  con- 
quests. Dixmuyde,  which  might  haye  offered  some  re- 
sistance, had  opened  its  gates  to  him,  not  without  grayo 
suspicionof  treacheiyonthepartof  thegoyemor.  Deynse^ 
which  was  less  able  to  make  any  defense,  had  followed 
the  example.  The  garrisons  of  both  towns  were,  in  yio* 
lation  of  a  conyention  which  had  been  made  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  sent  into  France.  The  marshal  then 
adyanced  toward  Brussels,  in  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem, 
that,  by  menacing  that  beautiful  capital,  he  might  induce 

o  London  Guzette,  Aug.  1,  5, 169fi;  Konthlj  Kercuiy  of  August,  1695, 
containing  the  letters  of  WiUtam  and  Djkvolt  to  the  States  GreneraL 
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ihe  aUies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Namun  Dux- 
mg  thirty-six  homa  he  rained  shells  and  red-hot  bullets  on 
the  city.  The  Blectreas  of  Bavaria,  who  was  mthin  the 
walls,  miscarried  from  terror.  Six  convents  perished*  Fif- 
teen hundred  hoizses  were  at  once  in  flames.  The  whole 
lower  town  would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground,  had 
not  the  inhabitantB  stopped  the  conflagration  by  blowing 
tip  numerous  buildings.  Imtnense  quantities  of  the  flnest 
koe  and  tapestry  were  destroyed:  for  the  industry  and 
trade  which  made  Brussels  famous  throughout  the  world 
had  hitherto  been  little  affected  hy  the  war.  Several  of 
the  stately  piles  which  looked  down  on  the  market-plaee 
were  laid  in  rmas.  The  Town  Hall  iteelf,  the  nobl^t  of 
tie  many  noble  senate-houses  reared  by  the  burghers  of 
the  Netherlands^  was  in  imminent  peril.  All  this  devasta- 
tion,  howeveTj  produced  no  effect  except  much  private 
nosery.  William  was  not  to  be  intimidated  or  provoked 
i&to  relaxing  the  firm  grasp  with  which  he  held  Namur, 
The  fire  which  his  batteriea  kept  up  round  the  castle  w  as 
Buch  as  had  never  been  known  in  war*  The  French  gun- 
ners were  fiurly  driven  from  their  pieces  by  the  hail  of 
balls^  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  vaulted  galleries  under 
the  ground.  Cohoru  exultingly  betted  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia four  hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  would  fall  by 
the  thirty-first  of  August,  New  Style.  The  great  engineer 
lost  his  wager  indeed,  but  lost  it  only  by  a  few  hours.* 

Boufflers  now  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope  was  in  Til- 
leroy.  Villeroy  had  proceeded  from  Bru^els  to  Enghien ; 
he  had  there  collected  all  the  French  troops  that  could  be 
ij^ared  from  the  remotest  fortresses  of  tiie  Netherlands; 
and  he  now,  at  the  head  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  meop 
marched  toward  Namun  Taudemont  meanwhile  joined 
&e  besiegers.  William  therefore  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  offer  battle  to  Villeroy^  -without  intermitting  for 
a  moment  the  operations  against  Boufflers,  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  was  intrusted  with  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  siege.     The  King  of  England  took  up,  on  the  west  of 

t  Mout%  Merciiry  for  ABguat,    les&j    Stepaej  to  Lord   Lexiagtoa, 
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the  town,  a  strong  position,  stronglj  intrenched,  and  there 
awaited  the  Frendb,  who  were  advancing  from  Enghi^[L 
Every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great  day  was  at 
hand.    Two  of  the  most  nnmerons  and  best  ordered  armies 
that  Europe  had  ever  seen  were  brought  &ce  to  &ce.    On 
the  fifteenth  of  Augu^  the  defenders  of  the  castle  saw, 
from  their  watch-towers,  the  mighty  host  of  their  coun- 
trymen.   But  between  that  host   and  the  citadel  was 
drawn  up,  in  battle  order,  the  not  less  mighty  host  of 
William..  Villeroy,  by  a  salute  of  ninety  guns,  conveyed 
to  Bou£Elers  the  promise  of  a  speedy  rescue ;  and  at  night 
BoufElers,  by  fire-signals  which  were  seen  &r  over  the  vast 
plain  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  urged  Yilleroy  to  fiilfill 
that  promise  without  delay.  In  the  capitals  both  of  France 
and  England  the  anxiety  was  intense.    Lewis  shut  him* 
self  up  in  his  oratory,  confessed,  received  the  Eucharist, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  host  should  be  exposed  in  his 
chapel.    His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to  llieir  knees.* 
London  was  kept  in  a  state  of  distraction  by  a  succession 
of  rumors  fiibricated  some  by  Jacobites  and  some  by 
stock-jobbers.      Early  one  morning   it  was  confidently 
averred  that  there  had  been  a  battle,  that  the  allies  had 
been  beaten,  that  the  king  had  been  killed,  that  the  siege 
had  been  raised.    The  Exchange,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened, 
was  filled  to  overflowing  by  people  who  came  to  learn 
whether  the  bad  news  was  true.    The  streets  were  stopped 
up  all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.    In  the 
afternoon,  the  Gazette,  which  had  been  impatiently  ex- 
pected, and  which  was  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  cahned 
the  excitement,  but  not  completely :  for  it  was  known  that 
the  Jacobites  sometimes  received,  by  the  agency  of  priva- 
teers and  smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  in- 
telligence earlier  than  that  which  came  through  regular 
channels  to  the  secretary  of  state  at  Whitehall.    Before 
night,  however,  the  agitation  had  altogether  subsided :  but 
it  was  suddenly  revived  by  a  bold  imposture.    A  horse- 
man, in  the  imiform  of  the  guards,  spurred  through  the 

•  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1696 ;    Letter  from  Paria,  J^,  1696, 
among  the  Lexington  Papers. 
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City,  announcing  that  the  king  had  been  killed.  He 
would  probably  have  raised  a  serious  tumult,  had  not 
some  apprentices,  zealous  for  the  Bevolution  and  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  knocked  him  down  and  carried  him  to 
Newgate.  The  confidential  correspondent  of  the  states- 
general  informed  them  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  stories 
which  the  disaffected  party  invented  and  circulated,  the 
general  persuasion  was  that  the  allies  would  be  successful^ 
The  touchstone  of  sincerity  in  England,  he  said,  was  the 
betting.  The  Jacobites  were  ready  enough  to  prove  that 
William  must  be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  he  had  been 
defeated  :  but  they  would  not  give  the  odds,  and  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  take  any  moderate  odds.  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready  to  stake  thousands 
of  guineas  on  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  the 
king* 

The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  and  tlie 
backwardness  of  the  Jacobites.  On  the  sixteenth,  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  eighteenth  of  August,  the  army  of 
Villeroy  and  the  army  of  William  confronted  each  other. 
It  was  fully  expected  that  the  nineteenth  would  be  the 
decisive  day.  The  allies  were  under  arms  before  dawn. 
At  four  William  mounted,  and  continued  till  eight  at  night 
to  ride  from  post  to  post,  disposing  his  own  troops  and 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy 
approached  his  lines  in  several  places,  near  enough  to  see 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him :  but  there  was 
no  fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest^  expecting  to  be  attacked 
when  the  sim  rose.  But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that 
the  French  had  fallen  back  some  miles.  He  immediately 
sent  to  request  that  the  Elector  would  storm  the  castle 
without  delay.  While  the  preparations  were  making, 
Portland  was  sent  to  smnmon  the  garrison  for  the  last 
time.  It  was  plain,  he  said  to  Boufflers,  that  Villeroy  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the  siege.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  prolong  the  contest. 
Boufflers,  however,  thought  that  another  day  of  slaughter 

♦  L'Hermitage,  Aug.  1  J,  1695. 
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was  necessary  to  the  honor  oC  the  French  arms ;  and  Port- 
land retamed  unsuccessfiiL* 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made  in  four 
{daces  at  once,  by  four  divisions  of  the  confederate  army. 
One  point  was  assigned  to  the  BrandenburgherSi  another 
to  the  Dutch,  a  third  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
English.  The  English  were  at  first  leas  fortunate  than 
they  had  hitherto  been.  The  truth  is,  that  most  of  the 
regiments  which  had  seen  service  had  marched  with 
WiUiam  to  encounter  Yilleroy.  As  soon  as  the  signal 
was  given  by  the  \)lowing  up  of  two  barrels  of  powder, 
Cutts,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  grenadiers,  marched 
first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying.  This  gallant  band  was  to  be  supported  by  four 
battalions  which  had  never  been  in  action^  and  which, 
though  full  of  spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so  terri- 
ble a  service  required.  The  oflBlcers  fell  &st.  Eveiy 
colonel,  every  lieutenant-colonel,  was  killed  or  severely 
wounded.  Outts  received  a  shot  in  the  head  which  for  a 
time  disabled  him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  almost  without 
direction,  rushed  forward  impetuoudy  till  they  foxmd 
themselves  in  disorder  and  out  of  breath,  with  a  precipice 
before  them,  xmder  a  terrible  fire,  and  imder  a  shower, 
scarcely  less  terrible,  of  firagmenta  of  rock  and  wall. 
They  lost  heart,  and  rolled  back  in  confusion,  till  Cutts, 
whose  wound  had  by  this  time  been  dressed,  succeeded  in 
rallying  them.  He  then  led  them,  not  to  the  place  ftom 
which  they  had  been  driven  back,  but  to  another  spot 
where  a  fearful  battle  was  raging.  The  Bavarians  had 
made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully :  their 
general  had  fallen;  and  they  were  beginning  to  waver 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Salamander  and  his  men  changed 
the  fate  of  the  day.  Two  hundred  English  volunteers, 
bent  on  retrieving,  at  all  hazards,  the  disgrace  of  the 
recent  repulse,  were  the  first  to  force  a  way,  sword  in 
hand,  through  the  palisades,  to  storm  a  battery  which  had 
made  great  havoc  among  the  Bavarians,  and  to  turn  the 

*  London  Gazette,  Aug.  26.  1695;  Monthly  Kercuiy;  Stepney  to  Lex- 
ington, Aug.  f{. 
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guns  against  the  garrison.  Meanwhile,  the  Brandenbtirgh- 
ers,  excellently  disciplined  and  excellently  commanded, 
had  performed,  with  no  great  loss,  the  duty  assigned  to 
them.  The  Dutch  had  been  equally  succ^sfol.  When 
the  evening  closed  in  the  allies  had  made  a  lodgment  of 
a  mile  in  extent  on  the  outworks  of  the  castle.  The 
advantage  had  been  purchased  by  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand  men.* 

And  now  Boufflers  thought  that  he  had  done  all  that  his 
duty  required.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  for  a  truce  of 
forty*eight  hours,  in  order  that  the  hundreds  of  corpses 
which  choked  the  ditches,  and  which  would  soon  have 
spread  pestilence  among  both  the  besiegers  and  the  besi^ed 
might  be  removed  and  interred.  His  request  was  granted ; 
and,  before  the  time  expired,  he  intimated  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  capitulate.  He  would,  he  said,  deliver  up  the 
castle  in  ten  days,  if  he  were  not  relieved  sooner.  He  was 
informed  that  the  allies  would  not  treat  with  him  on  such 
terms,  and  that  he  must  either  consent  to  an  immediate 
surrender,  or  prepare  for  an  immediate  assault.  He  yield- 
ed, and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  suf- 
fered to  depart,  leaving  the  citadel,  the  artillery,  and  the 
stores  to  the  conquerors.  Three  peals  from  all  tiie  guns  of 
the  confederate  army  notified  to  Villeroy  the  fall  of  the 
stronghold  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  succor.  He 
instantly  retreated  toward  Mons,  leaving  William  to  enjoy 
imdisturbed  a  triumph  which  was  made  more  delightful 
by  the  recollection  of  many  misfortimes. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhi- 
bition such  as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had  never  seen, 
and  such  as,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  yoimgest  had  scarcely 
hoped  to  see.  From  the  first  battle  of  Condd  to  the  last 
battle  of  Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  military  success  had  run, 
without  any  serious  interruption,  in  one  direction.  That 
tide  had  turned.  For  the  first  time,  men  said,  since  France 
had  marshals,  a  Marshal  of  France  was  to  deliver  up  a  for- 
tress to  a  victorious  enemy. 

•  Boyer'a  History  of  King  William  III.,  1708  ;  London  Gaceite,  Aug.  29, 
1695  ;  Stepney  to  Lexington,  Aug.  JJ  ;  Blathwayt  to  Lexington,  Sept  J. 
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The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  np  in  two  lines, 
formed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach  which  had 
lately  been  so  desperately  contested,  to  the  bank  of  the 
Mense.  Tho^  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  many  distinguished  officers  were  on  horseback  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle.  William  was  near  them  in  his  coach. 
The  garrison,  reduced  to  about  five  thousand  men,  came 
forth  with  drums  beating  and  ensigns  flying.  Boufflera 
and  his  staff  closed  the  procession.  There  had  been  some 
difficulty  about  the  form  of  greeting  which  was  to  be  ex- 
changed between  him  and  the  allied  sovereigns.  An 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  hardly  entitled  to  be  saluted  by 
the  marshal  with  the  sword.  A  King  of  England  was  im- 
doubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of  respect :  but  France 
did  not  recognize  William  as  King  of  England.  At  last 
Boufflers  consented  to  perform  the  salute  without  marking 
for  which  of  the  two  princes  it  was  intended.  He  lowered 
his  sword.  William  alone  acknowledged  the  compliment. 
A  short  conversation  followed.  Tte  marshal,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  words  sire  and  majesty,  addressed 
himself  only  to  the  elector.  The  elector,  with  every  mark 
of  deference,  reported  to  William  what  had  been  said ;  and 
William  gravely  touched  his  hat.  The  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison carried  back  to  their  country  the  news  that  the  up- 
start who  at  Paris  was  designated  orJy  as  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Germanic 
body  with  a  respect  as  profound  as  that  which  Lewis  ex- 
acted from  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.* 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over;  and  Boufflers  passed 
on :  but  he  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  he  was 
stopped  by  Dykvelt  who  accompanied  the  allied  army  as 
deputy  from  the  Sates  General.  "  You  must  return  to  the 
town,  sir,"  said  Dykevelt.  "  The  King  of  England  has 
ordered  me  to  inform  you  that  you  are  his  prisoner." 
Boufflers  was  in  transports  of  rage.  His  officers  crowded 
round  him  and  vowed  to  die  in  his  defense.  But  resist- 
ance was  out  of  the  question :  a  strong  body  of  Dutch 

*  Postscript  to  the  Monthly  Merotixy  fi>r  August,  1695 ;  London  Gazette^ 
Sept  9;  Saint  Simon;  Dangesio. 
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cavalry  cimoue  up ;  and  the  brigadier  who  conmmoded 
them  demanded  the  marshars  BwonL  The  marsHal  tit- 
tered indigDant  exclamationd :  ^^Tliis  is  an  iniamous 
breach  of  faith.  Iiook  at  the  terms  of  the  capitalado^L 
What  have  I  don©  to  deserve  auoh  an  aflfront  ?  Have  I 
not  behaved  like  a  man  of  honor  ?  Ought  I  not  lo  b^ 
treated  as  euch  ?  Bnt  bewaro  what  you  do,  gentlemen*  I 
aerve  a  master  who  am  and  will  avenge  me  J*  ^*  1  am  a 
soldier^  sir,"  answered  the  bi  ^  >  "  ^d  my  bimness  ia 
to  obey  orders  without  tr^.  ig  myself  about  eonse^ 
quences*"  Dykvelt  calmly  au^  oourteoualy  replied  to  the 
marshal's  indignant  exclaraations.  '*  The  Bang  of  En- 
gland baa  reluctantly  followed  the  example  set  by  your 
master.  The  soldiers  who  garrboned  Dbtmuydo  and 
Deynse  have,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith,  been  sent  pris- 
oners into  France.  The  prince  whom  they  serve  would 
be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  retaliate. 
Hi^  majesty  might  with  perfect  Justice  have  detained  all 
the  French  who  were  in  Namur.  But  he  will  not  follow 
to  snoh  a  length  a  precedent  which  he  disapprove.  He 
has  determined  to  arrest  you  and  you  alone :  and,  sir,  you 
must  not  regard  as  an  afiront  what  id  in  truth  a  mark  of 
his  very  particular  esteem*  How  can  he  pay  you  a  higher 
compliment  than  by  showing  that  he  considers  you  b& 
fully  equivalent  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  whom 
your  sovereign  wrongfully  holds  in  captivity  ?  Nay,  you 
shall  even  now  be  permitted  to  proceed  if  you  will  |pv© 
me  your  word  of  honor  to  return  hither  imlesa  the  garri* 
sons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  are  released  within  &  fort- 
night" **I  do  not  at  all  know,"  answered  Bouffler% 
*'  why  the  king  my  master  detains  those  men ;  and  there- 
fore I  can  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will  liberate 
them.  You  have  an  army  at  your  back  :  I  aiu  akme ;  and 
you  must  do  your  pleasure."  He  gave  up  his  sword,  re- 
turned to  Namur,  and  waa  sent  thence  to  Huy,  whei«  he 
passed  a  few  days  in  luxurious  repose,  was  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  walks  and  rides^  and  was  treated  with 
marked  respect  by  those  who  guarded  him.  In  the  shortest 
time  in  which  it  was  possible  to  post  from  the  place  where 
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he  was  confined  to  the  French  court  and  back  again,  he 
leceiyed  full  powers  to  promise  that  the  garrisons  of  I)ix« 
mnjde  and  Dejnse  shoiild  be  sent  bade  He  was  instantly 
liberated ;  and  he  set  off  for  Fontainebleau,  where  an  hon- 
orable reception  awaited  him.  He  was  created  a  dnke  and 
a  peer.  That  he  might  be  able  to  support  his  new  digni- 
ties a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  bestowed  on  him ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France, 
he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewk  with  an  affectionate  em- 
brace.* 

In  all  the  countries  which  were  xmited  against  France 
the  news  of  the  fidl  of  Namur  was  received  with  joy :  but 
here  the  exultation  was  greatest  During  several  genera- 
tions our  ancestors  had  achieved  nothing  considerable  by 
land  against  foreign  enemies.  We  had  indeed  occasionally 
fbmished  to  our  allies  small  bands  of  auxiliaries  who  had 
well  maintained  the  honor  of  the  nation.  But  £x)m  the 
day  on  which  the  two  brave  Talbots,  father  and  son,  had 
perished  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconquer  Guienne,  till  the 
Bevolution,  there  had  been  on  the  Continent  no  campaign 
in  which  Englishmen  had  borne  a  principal  part.  At 
length  our  ancestors  had  again,  afiier  an  interval  of  near 
two  centuries  and  a  hal^  begun  to  dispute  with  the  war- 
riors of  France  the  palm  of  military  prowess.  The  strug- 
gle had  been  hard.  The  genius  of  Luxemburg  and  the 
consummate  discipline  of  the  household  troops  of  Lewis 
had  prevailed  in  two  great  batties :  but  the  event  of  those 
battles  had  been  long  doubtftil;  the  victory  had  been 
dearly  purchased,  and  the  victor  had  gained  littie  more 
than  the  honor  of  remaining  master  of  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter. Meanwhile  he  was  himself  training  his  adversaries. 
The  recruits  who  survived  his  severe  tuition  speedily  be- 
came veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Landen  had  formed  the 
volunteers  who  followed  Cutts  through  the  palisades  of 
Namur.  The  judgment  of  all  the  great  warriors  whom 
all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  had  sent  to  the  conflu- 

♦  Boyer,  History  of  King  William  m^  lt03 ;  Postscript  to  the  Monthly 
Mercury,  Aug.  1696;  London  GasMtte,  Sept  9, 12 ;  Blathwayt  to  Lexbgton, 
Sept  6;  Saint  Simon;  Dangean. 
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ence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  was  that  the  English 
subaltern  was  inferior  to  no  subaltern  and  the  English  pri« 
yate  soldier  to  no  private  soldier  in  Christendom.  The  En- 
glish oflBicers,  of  high^  rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy 
to  command  such  an  army»  Cutts,  indeed,  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  intrepidity.  But  those  who  most 
admired  him  acknowledged  that  he  had  neither  the  capa- 
city nor  the  science  necessary  to  a  general. 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  discomfiture  which  they  had  suffered,  three 
years  before,  on  the  same  spot,  and  of  the  insolence  with, 
which  their  enemy  had  then  triumphed  over  them  They 
now  triumphed  in  their  turn.  The  Ducth  struck  medals. 
The  Spaniards  sang  Te  Deimis.  Many  poems,  serious 
and  sportive,  appeared,  of  which  one  only  has  lived. 
Prior  burlesqued,  with  admirable  spirit  and  pleasantry,  the 
bombastic  verses  in  which  Boileau  had  celebrated  the 
first  taking  of  Namur.  The  two  odes,  printed  side  by 
side,  were  read  with  delight  in  London ;  and  the  critics 
at  Will's  pronounced  that,  in  wit  as  in  arms,  England  had 
been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  Namur  was  the  great  military  event  of  this 
year.  The  Turkish  war  still  kept  a  large  part  of  the 
forces  of  the  Emperor  employed  in  indecisive  operations 
on  the  Danube.  Nothing  deserving  to  be  mentioned  took 
place  either  in  Piedmont  or  on  the  Bhine.  In  Catalonia 
the  Spaniards  obtained  some  slight  advantages,  advantages 
due  to  their  English  and  Dutch  allies,  who  seem  to  have 
done  all  that  could  be  done  to  help  a  nation  never  much 
disposed  to  help  itself.  The  maritime  superiority  of  En- 
gland and  Holland  was  now  fully  established.  During  the 
whole  year  Eussell  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, passed  and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy, 
bombarded  Palamos,  spread  terror  along  the  whole  shore 
of  Provence,  and  kept  the  French  fleet  imprisoned  in  the 
harbor  of  Toulon.  Meanwhile  Berkeley  was  the  \mdis- 
puted  master  of  the  Channel,  sailed  to  and  fix)  in  sight 
of  the  coasts  of  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy  and  Britanny, 
threw  shells  into  Saint  Maloes,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  and 
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burned  Granville  to  the  ground.  The  navy  of  Lewis, 
which,  five  years  before,  had  been  the  most  formidable  in 
Europe,  which  had  ranged  the  British  seas  unopposed  fix>m 
the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  which  had  anchored  in  Tor- 
bay  and  had  laid  Tdgnmouth  in  ashes,  now  gave  no  sign 
of  existenoe  except  by  pillaging  merchantmen  which  were 
unprovided  with  convoy.  Li  this  lucrative  war  the  French 
privateers  were,  toward  the  close  of  the  summer,  very  suc- 
cessful. SevenJ  vessels  laden  with  sugar  fix>m  Barbadoes 
were  captured.  The  losses  of  the  unfortune  East  Lidia 
Company,  already  surrounded  by  difiGiculties  and  impov- 
erished by  boundless  prodigality  in  corruption,  were  enor- 
mous. Five  large  ships  returning  from  the  Eastern  seas, 
with  cargoes  of  which  the  value  was  popularly  estimated 
at  a  million,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These  mis- 
fortunes produced  some  murmuring  on  ihe  Boyal  Ex- 
change. But,  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of  the  capital  and 
of  the  nation  was  better  than  it  had  been  during  some 
years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  has  con- 
descended to  mention,  but  which  were  of  far  greater  im^ 
portance  than  the  achievements  of  William's  army  or  of 
Bnssell's  fleet,  were  taking  place  in  London.  A  gi*eat  ex- 
periment was  making.  A  great  revolution  was  in  prog- 
ress.   Newspapers  had  made  their  appearance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  was  no  news- 
paper in  England  except  the  London  (jazette,  which  was 
edited  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State^ 
and  which  contained  nothing  but  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  wished  the  nation  to  know.  There  were  indeed 
many  periodical  papers :  but  none  of  those  papers  could 
be  called  a  newspaper.  Wdwood,  a  zealous  Whig,  pub- 
lished a  journal  called  the  Observator :  but  his  Obs^a- 
tor,  like  the  Observator  which  Lestrange  had  formerly 
edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely  dissertations 
on  politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named  John  Dunton, 
published  the  Athenian  Mercury :  but  the  Athenian  Mer- 
cury merely  discussed  questions  of  natural  philosophy,  of 
casuistry  and  of  gallantry.    A  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  So- 
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Qwty,  named  John  HougbtoB,  published  what  he  called  a 
Oollectioii  for  the  Improvement  of  Industry  and  Trade. 
But  his  Collection  contained  Utde  more  than  the  prices  of 
stocks,  explanations  of  the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the 
City  J  pufls  of  new  projects,  and  adyertisements  of  books, 
quack  medicines,  chocolate,  Spa  water,  Civet  cate,  surgeons 
wanting  ships,  valets  wanting  masters,  and  ladies  wanting 
husbands.  If  ever  he  printed  any  political  news,  he  trans- 
scribed  it  firom  the  Gazetta  The  Gazette  was  so  partial 
and  so  meager  a  chroniclo  of  events  that,  though  it  had 
no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circulation.  Only  eight 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  much  less  than  one  to  each 
parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  truth  a  person  who  had  stud- 
ied the  history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the  Gazette  woidd 
have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Ho  would,  for  example,  have  known  nothing  about 
the  court  martial  on  Torrington,  the  Lancashire  Trials, 
the  buroiiig  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Pastoral  Letter, 
or  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Ijeeds,  But  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Gazette  were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied 
in  London  by  the  coffee*houses,  and  in  the  country  by  the 
newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May,  1695,  the  law  which  had  subjected 
the  press  to  a  censor^p  expired.  Within  a  fortnight,  a 
stanch  old  Whig,  named  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper  en- 
titled Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  who  had 
been  speedily  forced  to  rehnquish  that  design,  annoimced 
that  the  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  suppressed 
fourteen  years  before  by  tyranny,  would  again  appear. 
Ten  days  after  the  first  number  of  the  Intelligence  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  was  printed  the  first  number  of  the 
English  Courant  Then  came  the  Packet  Boat  firom  HoV 
land  and  Flanders,  the  PegasuS;  the  London  Newsletter, 
the  London  Pi>st,  the  Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the 
Postboy  and  the  Postman,  The  history  of  the  newspi^pe^ 
of  England  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  is  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  part  of  the  history  of  the  conn- 
try.    At  first  they  were  small  and  mean-looking.     Even 
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the  Postboy  and  the  Postman,  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  best  conducted  and  the  most  prosperous,  were  wretch- 
edly printed  on  scraps  of  dingy  paper  such  as  would  not 
now  be  thought  good  enough  for  street  ballads.  Only  two 
numbers  came  out  in  a  week;  and  a  number  contained 
little  more  matter  than  may  be  foimd  in  a  single  column 
of  a  daUy  paper  of  our  time.  What  is  now  called  a  lead- 
ing artide  seldom  appeared,  except  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  intelligence,  when  the  Dutch  mails  were  de- 
tained by  the  west  wind,  when  the  Eapparees  were  quiet 
in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no  stage-coach  had  been  stop- 
ped by  highwaymen,  when  no  non-juring  congregation  had 
been  dispersed  by  constables,  when  no  embassador  had 
made  his  entry  with  a  long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  when 
no  lord  or  poet  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  when 
consequently  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  four  scanty  pages. 
Yet  the  leading  articles,  though  inserted,  as  it  should  seem 
only  in  the  absence  of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by  no 
means  contemptibly  written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  infant  newspapers  were 
all  on  the  side  of  King  William  and  the  Bevolution.  This 
£ict  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
editors  were,  at  first,  on  their  good  behavior.  It  was  by 
no  means  dear  that  their  trade  was  not  in  itself  illegal 
The  printing  of  newspapers  was  certainly  not  prohibited 
by  any  statute.  But,  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  judges  had  pronoimced  that  it  was 
a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  publish  political  intelli* 
gence  without  the  king's  license.  It  is  true  that  the 
judges  who  laid  down  this  doctrine  were  removable  at  the 
royal  pleasure,  and  were  eager  on  all  occasions  to  exalt 
the  royal  prerogative.  How  the  question,  if  it  were  again 
raised,  would  bd  decided  by  Holt  and  Treby  was  doubtfiil ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  doubt  was  to  make  Ihe  ministers  of 
the  Crown  indulgent,  and  to  make  the  journalists  cautious. 
On  neither  side  was  there  a  wish  to  bring  the  question  of 
right  to  issue.  The  government  therefore  connived  at  the 
publication  of  the  newspapers;  and  the  conductors  of  the 
newspapers  carefully  abstained  torn  publishing  any  thing 
IV.  Mm 
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that  ootdd  provoke  or  akrm  the  govemmei}!  Itiatroeihat^ 
in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  one  of  the  new  joumala^  a 
paragraph  appeared  which  seemed  intended  to  convey  an 
insinuation  that  the  Princess  Anne  did  not  sincerely  rejoice 
at  the  &11  of  Namur.  But  the  printer  made  haste  to  atone 
for  his  fault  by  the  most  submissive  apologies.  During  a  con- 
jBiderable  time  the  unofficial  gazettes,  though,  m^uoh  mote  gar* 
rulous  and  amusing  than  the  official  gazette,  were  scarcely 
less  courtly.  Wlioever  examines  them  will  find  that  the 
king  is  always  mentioned  with  profound  respect.  About 
the  debates  and  divisions  of  the  two  Houses,  a  reverential 
silence  is  preserved.  There  is  much  invective :  but  it  is 
almost  all  directed  against  the  Jacobites  and  the  B^nch. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  government  of  William  gained  not  a 
little  by  the  substitution  of  ihese  printed  newspapers,  com- 
posed imderconstantdread  of  the  attorney-general,  for  the  old 
newsletters,  which  were  written  with  imboimded  license.* 

TFhe  pamphleteers  were  under  less  restraint  than  the 
journalists :  yet  no  person  who  has  studied  with  attention 
tiie  political  controversies  of  that  time  can  have  fidled  to 
perceive  that  the  libels  on  William's  person  and  govern- 
ment were  decidedly  less  coarse  and  rancorous  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  reign  than  during  the  earlier  half.  And 
the  reason  evidently  is  that  the  press,  which  had  been 
fettered  during  the  earlier  half  of  his  reign,  was  firee 
during  the  latter  half.  While  the  censorship  existed 
no  tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most  temperate  and  decorous 

*  There  is  a  nobl6|  and,  I  suppoee^  unique  Collection  of  the  newspapen 
of  William's  reign  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  turned  over  every  page 
of  that  collection.  It  is  strange  that  neither  Luttrell  nor  Eveljn  should 
have  noticed  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  Journals*  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  those  journals  which  I  have  firand,  is  in  a  dispatch  of  L'Hermitage^ 
dated  July  -J|,  1695.  I  will  transcribe  his  words — "Doputs  quelque  tema 
on  imprime  ici  plusieurs  ieuilles  volantes  en  forme  de  gazette,  qui  sont  rem- 
plies  de  toutos  sortes  de  nouvelles.  Cette  licence  est  venue  de  oe  que  h> 
parlement  n'a  pas  ach6v6  le  bin  ou  projet  d'acte  qui  avoit  M  port^  dans 
la  Chambre  des  Communes  pour  r6gler  IHmprimerie  et  emp^dier  que  oes 
sortes  de  choses  n'arrivassent.  II  n'y  avoit  ci-devant  qu*un  des  commis  des 
Secretaires  d'Etat  qui  eut  le  pouvoir  de  faire  des  gazettes :  mais  aujourdliui 
11  s*en  fkit  plusieurs  sous  d*autrcs  noms.**  L'Hermitage  mentions  the  par»> 
graph  reflecting  on  the  priDoess^  and  the  sulMiiiBsiOB  of  the  libetor. 
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language,  the  conduct  of  any  public  department,  was  likely 
to  be  printed  with  the  approbation  of  the  licenser.  To  print 
such  a  tract  without  the  approbation  of  the  licenser  was  ille- 
gal. In  general,  therefore,  the  respectable  and  moderate 
opponents  of  the  Court;  not  being  able  to  publish  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  thinking  it  right  or 
safe  to  publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held  their 
peace  and  left  the  business  of  criticizing  the  administration 
to  two  classes  of  men^  fimatical  non-jurors,  who  sincerely 
thought  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  entitled  to  as  little 
charity  or  courtesy  as  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  Grub 
Street  hacks,  coarse-minded,  bad-hearted,  and  ifoul-mouthed. 
Thus  there  was  scarcely  a  single  man  of  jndgment,  temper, 
and  integrity,  among  the  many  wlio  were  in  the  habit  of 
writing  against  the  government  Indeed  the  habit  of 
writing  against  the  government  had,  of  itself,  an  un&vor- 
able  effect  on  the  character.  For  whoever  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  against  the  government  was  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  the  law;  and  the  habit  of  breaking  even  an  un- 
reasonable law  tends  to  make  men  altogether  lawless. 
However  absurd  a  tariff  may  be^  a  smuggler  is  but  too 
likely  to  be  a  knave  and  a  ruffian.  However  oppressive  a 
game  law  may  be,  the  transition  is  but  too  easy  from  a 
poacher  to  a  murderer.  And  so,  though  little  indeed  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  statutes  which  imposed  restraints 
on  literature,  there  was  much  risk  that  a  man  who  was 
constantly  violating  those  statutes  would  not  be  a  man  of 
high  honor  and  rigid  uprightness.  An  author  who  waa 
determined  to  print,  and  could  not  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  licenser,  must  employ  the  services  of  needy  and  des- 
perate outcasts,  who,  hunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and 
forced  to  assume  eveiy  week  new  aliases  and  new  disguises, 
hid  their  paper  and  their  types  in  those  dens  of  vice  which 
are  the  pest  and  shame  of  great  capitals.  Such  wretches 
as  these  he  must  bribe  to  keep  his  secret  and  to  run  the 
chance  of  having  their  backs  flayed  and  their  ears  clipped 
in  his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to  such  companions  and  to 
such  expedients  could  haidly  retain  unimpaired  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  sense  of  what  was  right  and  becoming.    The 
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emancipation  of  the  press  produced  a  great  and  salutary 
change.  The  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
position now  assumed  an  office  which  bad  hitherto  been 
abandoned  to  the  unprincipled  or  the  hot-headed.  Tracts 
against  the  government  were  written  in  a  style  not  mis- 
becoming statesmen  and  gentlemen  \  and  even  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  malcontents  became 
somewhat  less  brutal  and  less  ribald  than  in  the  days  of 
the  licensers. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion  and  mo- 
rality stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  licenser.  The 
event  signally  proved  that  they  were  in  error.  In  truth, 
the  censorship  had  scarcely  put  any  restraint  on  licentious- 
ness or  profimeness.  The  Paradise  Lost  narrowly  escaped 
mutilation :  for  the  Paradise  Lost  was  the  work  of  a  man 
whose  politics  were  hateful  to  the  ruling  powers.  But 
Etherege's  She  Would  If  She  Could,  Wycherley's  Coun- 
try Wife,  Dryden's  Translations  from  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Lucretius,  obtained  the  Imprimatur  without  difficulty :  for 
Dryden,  Etherege,  and  Wycherley,  were  courtiers.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  emancipation  of  our  literature  was 
accomplished,  the  purification  of  our  literature  began. 
That  purification  was  effected,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
senates  or  magistrates,  ^Dut  by  the  opinion  of  the  great 
body  of  educated  Englishmen,  before  whom  good  and  evil 
were  set,  and  who  were  left  free  to  make  their  choice.  Dur- 
ing a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  liberty  of  our  press 
has  been  constantiy  becoming  more  and  more  entire ;  and 
during  those  himdred  and  sixty  years,  the  restraint  im- 
posed on  writers  by  the  general  feeling  of  readers,  has 
been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  strict.  At 
length  even  that  class  of  works  in  which  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination  was  privileged  to 
nisport  itself,  love-songs,  comedies,  novels,  have  become 
more  decorous  than  the  sermons  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. At  this  day,  foreigners,  who  dare  not  print  a  word 
reflecting  on  the  government  under  which  they  live,  are  at 
a  loss  to  imderstand  how  it  happens  that  the  freest  press 
in  Europe  is  the  most  prudish. 
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On  the  lOih  of  October,  the  king,  leaving  his  army  in 
winter-quarters,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  received 
with  unwonted  enthusiasm.  During  his  passage  through 
the  <5apital  to  his  palac6,  the  bells  of  every  church  were 
ringing,  and  every  street  was  lighted  up.  It  was  late  be- 
fore he  made  his  way  through  the  shouting  crowds  to 
Kensington.  But,  late  as  it  was,  a  council  was  instantly 
held.  An  important  point  was  to  be  decided.  Should 
the  House  of  Commons  be  permitted  to  sit  again,  or  should 
there  be  an  immediate  dissolution  ?  The  king  would  prob- 
ably have  been  willing  to  keep  that  House  to  the  end  of 
his  reign.  But  this  was  not  in  his  powier.  The  Triennial 
Act  had  fixed  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  as  the  latest  day 
of  the  existence  of  the  Parliament.  If,  therefore,  there 
were  not  a  general  election  in  1695,  there  must  be  a  gen- 
eral election  in  1696 ;  and  who  could  say  what  might  be 
the  state  of  the  country  in  1696  ?  There  might  be  an  un- 
fortunate campaign.  There  might  be,  indeed,  there  was 
but  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  ter- 
rible commercial  crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable 
that  there  would  be  much  ill-humor.  The  campaign  of 
1695  had  been  brilliant :  the  nation  was  in  an  excellent 
temper ;  and  William  wisely  determined  to  seize  the  for- 
tunate moment  Two  proclamations  were  immediately 
published.  One  of  them  announced,  in  the  ordinary  form, 
that  his  majesty  had  determined  to  dissolve  the  old  Par- 
liament, and  had  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  for  a  new 
Parliament  The  other  proclamation  was  unprecedented. 
It  signified  the  royal  pleasure  to  be  that  every  regiment 
quartered  in  a  place  where  an  election  was  to  be  held, 
should  march  out  of  that  place  the  day  before  the  nomi- 
nation, and  should  not  return  till  the  people  had  made 
their  choice.  From  this  order,  which  Was  generally  con- 
sidered as  indicating  a  laudable  respect  for  popular  rights, 
the  garrisons  of  fortified  towns  and  castles  were  necessarily 
excepted. 

But,  though  William  carefully  abstained  firom  disgust- 
ing the  constituent  bodies  by  any  thing  that  could  look 
like  coercion  or  intimidation,  he  did  not  disdain  to  in- 
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fluence  their  votes  by  milder  means.  He  resolved  to 
spend  the  six  weeks  of  the  ge^tsral  election  in  showing 
himself  to  the  people  of  many  districts  which  he  had  never 
yet  visited.  He  hoped  to  acquire  in  this  way  a  popular^ 
ily  which  might  have  a.  considerable  effect  on  the  returns. 
'Hb  therefore  forced  himself  to  behave  with  a  graciousness 
and  afiability  in  which  he  was  too  often  deficient ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  he  received^  at  every  stage  of 
his  progress,  marks  of  the  good  will  of  his  subjects.  Be- 
fore he  set  out,  he  paid  a  visit  in  form  to  his  sister-in-law, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  his  reception.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  only  six  years  old,  with  a  little  musket  on  his 
shoulder,  came  to  meet  his  uncle,  and  presented  anna. 
''I  am  learning  my  drill,"  the  child  said,  ''that  I  may 
help  you  to  beat^he  Freuoh."  The  king  laughed  much, 
and,  a  few  days  later,  rewarded  the  young  soldier  with 
th^  Garter.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went  to  New- 
market, now  a  place  rather  of  business  than  of  pleasure, 
but,  in  the  autumns  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  gayest 
and  most  luxurious  spot  in  the  island.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  whole  court  and  cabinet  to  go  down  to  the  meet- 
ings. Jewelers  and  milliners,  players  and  fiddlers,  venal 
wits  and  venal  beauties  followed  in  crowds.  The  streets 
were  made  impassable  by  coaches  and  six.  In  the  places 
of  public  resort  peers  flirted  with  maids  of  honor  j  and 
officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold  lace, 
jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns. 
For  the  neighboring  University  of  Cambridge  always  sent 
her  highest  functionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected 
her  ablest  theologians  to  preach  before  the  sovereign  and 
Ins  splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild  days  of  the  Bestoration, 
indeed,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  divine  might  fSail  to 
draw  a  fashionable  audience,  particularly  if  Buckingham 
announced  his  intention  of  holding  forth ;  for  sometimes 
his  grace  would  enliven  the  dullness  of  a  Sunday  morning 
by  addressing  to  the  bevy  of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies 
a  ribald  exhortation  which  he  called  a  sermon.  But  the 
*  L'HarmiUge^  Oct  |f,  Not.  H  1695. 
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court  of  William  was  more,  decent ;  and  the  academio 
dignitaries  were  treated  with  maiked  respect.  With  lords 
and  ladies  from  Saint  James's  and  Soho,  and  with  doctors 
from  Trinity  College  and  Bang's  College,  were  mingled  the 
provincial  aristocracy^  fox«hanting  squires  and  their  rosy- 
cheeked  daughters,  who  had  come  in  queer-lodking  fitmily 
coaches  drawn  by  oart-horses  from  the  remotest  parishes 
of  three  or  four  counties  to  see  their  sovereign.  The 
heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsy-like  camp  of  vast  ex- 
tent For  the  hope  of  being  able  to  feed  on  the  leavings 
of  many  sumptuous  tables^  and  to  pick  up^  some  of  the 
guineas  and  crowns  which  the  spendthrifts  of  London  were 
throwing  about,  attracted  thousands  of  peasants  from  a 
circle  of  many  miles.* 

William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at  this  joy- 
ous place,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire  and  Suffolk,  proceeded  to  Althorpe.  It 
scenes  strange  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of  what  was 
really  a  canvassing  tour,  have  honored  with  such  a  mark 
of  favor  a  man  so  generally  distrusted  and  hated  as  Sun- 
derland. But  the  people  were  determined  to  be  pleased. 
All  Northamptonshire  crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in 
that  fine  gallery  which  had  been  embellished  by  the  pen- 
cil of  Vandyke,'  and  made  classical  by  the  muse  of  Waller ; 
and  the  earl  tried  to  conciliate  his  neighbors  by  feasting 
them  at  eight  tables,  all  blazing  with  plate.  From  Al- 
thorpe the  king  proceeded  to  Stamford.  The  Earl  of 
Exeter,  whose  princely  seat  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
great  sights  of  England,  had  never  taken  the  oaths,  and 
had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  interview  which  must  have  been 
disagreeable,  found  some  pretext  for  going  up  to  London^ 
but  had  left  directions  that  the  illustrious  guest  should  be 
received  with  fitting  hospitality.  William  was  fond  of 
architecture  and  of  gardening;  and  his  nobles  could  not 
flatter  him  more  than  by  asking  his  opinion  about  the  im- 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct  24,  1695.  See  Evelyn^s  Account  of  Newmarket 
in  1671,  and  Pepj^^  July  18, 1668.  From  Tallard's  dispatches  written  after 
the  Peace  of  Rjiwiclc,  it  appeara  that  the  autumn  meetings  were  not  kda 
numerouf  or  splendid  in  the  di^  of  William  j^m  in  those  of  Um  unolBt. 
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brovement  of  their  country-fieats.  At  a  time  when  he  had 
taianj  cares  pressing  on  his  mind,  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  building  of  Castle  Howard ;  and  a  wooden  model 
of  that  edifice,  the  finest  specimen  of  a  vicious  style,  was 
6ent  to  Kensington  for  his  inspection.  We  can  not^  there- 
fore, wonder  that  he  should  have  seen  Burlei^  with  de- 
light He  was  indeed  not  content  with  one  view,  but  rose 
early  on  the  following  morning  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  building  a  second  time.  Frotn  Stamford  he  went 
on  to  Lincoln,  where  he  was  greeted  by  the  clergy  in  fiill 
canonicals,  by  the  magistrates  in  scarlet  robes,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  baronets,  knights  and  esquires,  £rom  all  parts 
of  the  immense  plain  which  lies  between  Trent  and  the 
German  Ocean.  After  attending  divine  service  in  the 
magnificent  cathedral,  he  took  his  departure,  and  journeyed 
eastward.  On  the  fix>ntier  of  Nottinghamshire,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
with  a  great  following,  met  the  royal  carriages,  and  es- 
corted them  to  his  seat  at  Welbeck,  a  mansion  surrounded 
by  gigantic  oaks  which  scarcely  seem  older  now  than  on 
the  day  when  that  splendid  procession  passed  under  their 
shade.  The  house  in  which  William  was  then,  during  a 
few  hours,  a  guest,  passed  long  after  his  death,  by  female 
descents,  from  the  Holleses  to  the  Harleys,  and  fix)m  the 
Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now  contains  the  originals 
of  those  singularly  interesting  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  trusty  friend  and  servant  Portland. 
At  Welbeck  the  grandees  of  the  north  were  assembled. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  came  thither  with  a  train  of 
magistrates,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  a  train  of 
divines.  William  hunted  several  times  in  that  forest,  the 
fiAest  in  the  kingdom,  which  in  old  times  gave  shelter  to 
Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  which  is  now  portioned 
out  into  the  princely  domains  of  Welbeck,  Thoresby,  Clum- 
ber and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back partook  of  the  sport.  The  Nottinghamshire  squires 
were  delighted  to  hear  him  say  at  table,  after  a  noble  stag- 
chase,  that  he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  last  run  which 
he  should  have  with  them,  and  that  he  must  hire  a  hunt- 
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ing-box  among  their  delightful  woods.  He  then  tamed 
southward.  He  was  entertained  one  day  by  the  Earl  of 
Stamford  at  Bradgate,  the  place  where  Lady  Jane  Grey 
sat  alone  reading  the  last  words  of  Socratels  while  the  deer 
was  flying  through  the  park,  followed  by  the  whirlwind  of 
hounds  and  hunters.  On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Brook 
welcomed  his  sovereign  to  Warwick  Castle,  the  finest  of 
those  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages  which  haye  been  turned 
into  peaceful  dwellings.  Gny's  Tower  was  illuminated. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  punch,  were  drunk  to 
His  Majesty's  health ;  and  a  mighty  pile  of  fagots  blazed 
in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  court,  overhung  by  ruins 
green  with  the  ivy  of  centuries.  The  next  morning  the 
king,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Warwickshire  gentle* 
men  on  horseback,  proceeded  toward  the  borders  of  Glou- 
cestershire. He  deviated  from  his  route  to  dine  with 
Shrewsbury  at  a  secluded  mansion  in  the  Wolds,  and  in 
the  evening  went  on  to  Burford.  The  whole  population  ' 
of  Burford  met  him,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  a  small 
token  of  their  love.  Burford  was  then  renowned  for  its 
saddles.  One  inhabitant  of  the  town  in  particular,  was 
said  by  the  English  to  be  the  best  saddler  in  Europej.  Two 
of  his  master-pieces  were  respectfully  offered  to  William, 
who  received  them  with  much  grace,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  especially  reserved  for  his  own  use.* 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  compli- 
mented in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of  the  most 
beautifiil  productions  of  the  academic  press,  entertained 
with  music,  and  invited  to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  Shel- 
donian  theater.  He  departed  in  a  few  hours,  pleading  as 
an  excuse  for  the  shortness  of  his  stay  that  he  had  seen 
the  colleges  before,  and  that  this  was  a  visit,  not  of  curiosity, 
but  of  kindness.  As  it  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not 
love  the  Oxonians  and  was  not  loved  by  them,  his  haste 
gave  occasion  to  some  idle  rumors  which  found  credit  with 

*  I  have  takoQ  this  account  of  William's  prog^ress  chiefly  from  the  Lon- 
don Gazettes,  from  the  dispatches  of  L*Hermitage,  from  Narcissus  Luttrell's 
diary,  and  from  the  letters  of  Vernon,  Yard,  and  Cartwright,  among  the  Lex- 
ington Papers. 
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the  Tolgar.  It  wts  aaid  ,ihat  ho  hunied  wwdj  iriiSbof^ 
tafting  the  oosdj  4)aiiq«et  whiohr  bad  bew  provided  far 
lum,  because  he  ha4  been  warned  b/an  aaonymoos  letter, 
Ihat,  if  he  ale  or  drank  in  the  theater,  he  was*  dead  ipan. 
Bat  it  is  difficllU^te•beIieye  that  n  prince  who  QOiildsoaroel/ 
be  induced,  by  ihe  moat  earnest  entreaties  of  Ibia  fidendi^  to 
take  the  most  common  preoai^tiona  against  atasasina  of 
whose  designs  he  had  trustworth j  evidenoci  would  have 
been  soared  by  00 silly  a  hoax;  and  it  isquite e^rtain  that 
the  stages  of  his  progress  had  been  matked,  and  that  he  re- 
mained at  Oxford  as  long  as  waacompaiible  with  anazige* 
ments  previously  made.*      . 

He  was  welcomed  baokto  hiscapital  by  a  splendid ahow, 
which  had  berin  prepared  at  great  oost  during  his  absence. 
Sidneyi  now  Earl  of  Bomnqr  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
had  determined  to  aatcinish  London  by  an  exhibition  which 
had  never  been  seen  in  England  on  so  large  a  scala  The 
'whole  skill  of  the  pyrotechnists  of  his  dq)artm0nt  was 
employed  to  produce  a  display  of  fireworks  which  might 
vie  with  any  that  had  been  seen  in  the  garden  oC^Yeraailles 
or  on  the  great  tank  at  tiie  Hague.  SaLit  James's  Square 
was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately 
mansions  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sides  were 
crowded  with  people  of  Ashion.  The  king  appeared  at  a 
window  of  Bomney's  drawing-room.  The  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, her  husband,  and  her  court,  occupied  a  neighboring 
house.  The  whole  diplomatic  body  assembled  at  the 
dwelling  of  the  minister  of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge 
pyramid  of  flame  in  the  center  of  the  area  threw  out  bi^- 
liant  cascades  which  were  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  crowded  the  neighboring  streets  and  parka.  The 
States-General  were  informed  by  their  eorrtepondent  that, 
great  as  the  multitude  was,  the  night  had  passed  without 
the  slightest  disturbanccf 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed.    In 
every  part  of  the  country  it  had  been  manifest  that  the 

«  See  the  letter  of  Yard  to  Lexington,  Koyember  8,  1695,  and  the  noU 
bgr  the  editor  of  tiie  Lexington  Papem 
^  L*Hermitage^  Not.  |{,  1695. 
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constituent  bodies  were  generally  zealous  for  the  king  and 
for  the  war.  The  city  of  London,  which  had  returned  four 
Tories  in  1690,  returned  four  Whigs  in  1696.  Of  the 
proceedings  at  Westminster  an  account  more  than usually 
circumstantial  has  come  down  to  us.  In  1690  the  electors, 
disgusted  by  the  Sacheverell  Clause,  had  returned  two 
Tories.  In  1695,  as  soon,  as  it  was  known  that  a  new  Par- 
liament was  likely  to  be  called,  a-  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
with  an  inritation  to  two  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
Charles  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  Walter 
Clarges  stood  on  the  Tory  interest.  On  the  day  of  nomi- 
nation near  five  thousand  electors  paraded  the  streets  on 
horseback.  They  were  divided  into  three  bands ;  and  at 
the  head  of  each  band  rode  one  of  the  candidates.  It  was 
easy  to  estimate  at  a  glance  tbe  comparative  strength  of 
the  parties.  For  the  cavalcade  which  followed  Clarges  was 
the  least  numerous  of  the  three ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  followers  of  Montague  would  vote  for  Fox^  and 
the  followers  of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  business  of  the 
day  was  interrupted  by  loud  clamors.  The  Whigs  cried 
shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who  wished  to  make  the 
English  go  to  mass,  eat  frogs,  and  wear,  wooden  shoes. 
The  Tories  hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were  raising 
great  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor  overburdened 
nation.  From  words  the  incensed  factions  proceeded  to 
blows ;  and  there  was  a  riot  which  was  with  some  difficulty 
quelled.  The  high-bailiff  then  walked  round  the  three 
companies  of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the  view,  that 
Montague  and  Fox  were  duly  elected.  A  poll  was  de- 
manded. The  Tories  exerted  themselves  strenuously. 
Neither  money  nor  ink  was  spared.  Clai^ges  disbursed 
two  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in 
times  when  the  average  income  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
was  not  estimated  at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  year.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  which  followed  the  nomination, 
broadsidea  filled  with  invectives  against  the  two  courdy 
upstarts  who  had  raised  themselves  by  knavery  from  pov- 
erty and  obscurity  to  opulence  and  power,  were  soatteied 
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all  over  the  capital  The  Bishop  of  London  canya^sed 
openly  against  the  government;  for  the  interference  of 
peers  in  elections  had  not  yet  been  declared  by  the  Com- 
mons to  be  a  blreach  of  privilege.  But  all  was  vain. 
Olarges  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  without  hope  of 
rising.  He  withdrew ;  and  Montague  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  immense  multitude  from:  Westminster  Ab- 
bey to  his  office  at  Whitehall.* 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  places. 
The  freeholders  of  Cimiberland  instructed  dieir  represent- 
atives to  support  the  king,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigor;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  several 
counties  and  town8.t  Bussell  did  not  arrive  in  England 
till  after  the  writs  had  gone  out  But  he  had  only  to  choose 
for  what  place  he  would  ^it  His  popularity  was  immense ; 
for  his  villainies  were  secret,  and  his  public  services  were 
universally  known.  He  had  won  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
He  had  commanded  two  years  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
had  there  shut  up  the  French  fleets  in  the  harbor  of  Tou- 
lon, and  had  stopped  and  turned  back  the  French  armies 
in  Catalonia.  He  had  taken  many  vessels,  and  among 
them  two  ships  of  the  line ;  and  he  had  not,  during  his 
long  absence  in  a  remote  sea,  lost  a  single  vessel  either  by 
war  or  by  weather.  He  had  made  the  red  cross  of  Saint 
Gteorge  an  object  of  terror  to  all  the  princes  and  common- 
wealths of  Italy.  The  effect  of  his  successes  was  that  em- 
bassies were  on  their  way  from  Florence,  Gtenoa  and  Venice, 
with  tardy  congratulations  to  William  on  his  accession. 
Eussell's  merits,  artfully  magnified  by  the  Whigs,  made 
such  an  impression  that  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  not 
only  by  Portsmouth  where  his  official  situation  gave  him 
great  influence,  and  by  Cambridgeshire  where  his  private 
property  was  considerable,  but  also  by  Middlesex.  This 
last  distinction,  indeed,  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  name  which 
he  bore.  Before  his  arrival  in  England  it  had  been  gene- 
rally thought  that  two  Tories  would  be  returned  for  the 

♦  L'Hermitago,  ^,  g^,  1695,  \  L'Hermitage,  Nov.  ^„  1695. 
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metropolitan  county.  Somers  and  Shiewsboiy  were  of 
opinion  that  the  only  way  to  avert  such  a  misfortune  was 
to  coi\jure  with  the  name  of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the 
martyrs  of  English  liberty.  They  entreated  Lady  Bussell 
to  suffer  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  was  about  to 
commence  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  to  be  put  in  nomina- 
tion. He  must,  they  said,  drop,  for  one  day,  his  new  title 
of  Marquess  of  Tavistocl^  an,d  call  himself  Lord  BusselL 
There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will  be  no  contest. 
Thousands  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  will  escort  him  to 
the  hustings ;  nobody  will  dare  to  stand  ag^dnst  him ;  and 
he  will  not  only  come  in  himself,  but  bring  in  another 
Whig.  The  widowed  mother,  in  a  letter  written  with  all 
the  excellent  sense  and  feeling  which  distinguished  her, 
refused  to  sacrifice  her  son  to  her  party.  His  education, 
she  said,  would  be  interrupted ;  his  head  would  be  turned; 
his  triumph  would  be  his  undoing.  Just  at  this  conjunctore 
the  admiral  arrived.  He  made  his  appearance  before  the 
fi^eeholders  of  Middlesex  assembled  on  the  top  of  Hamp- 
stead  Hill,  and  was  returned  without  opposition.* 

Meanwhile  several  noted  malcontents  received  marks  of 
public  disapprobation.  John  Knight,  the  most  &ctious  and 
insolent  of  those  Jacobites  who  had  dishonestly  sworn  fealty 
to  King  "William  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  ceased  to  represent  the  great  city  of  Bristol 
Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  west,  was  violently  agitated.  It 
had  been  long  supposed  that  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the 
experience,  the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of  Sey- 
mour would  make  it  impossible  to  unseat  him.  But  his 
moral  character,  which  had  never  stood  very  high,  had, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  been  constantly  sink- 
ing. He  had  been  virulent  in  opposition  till  he  had  got  a 
place.  While  he  had  a  place  he  had  defended  the.  most 
impopular  acts  of  the  government  As  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  place,  he  had  again .  been  virulent  in  opposition. 
His  saltpeter  contract  had  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  personal 

♦  L'Hermitage,  Nov;  ^^j,  J|,  1696;  Sir  James  Forbes  to  Ladj  RuaBell, 
Oct  8,  1695 ;  Lady  Bussell  to  Lord  JSdwaid  Eussell;  The  Postman,  Koy. 
16,  1696. 
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honor.  Two  c&ndidated  were  therefore  broxi^  fonrud 
against  him ;  and  a  contest,  the  longest  and  fiercest  of  that 
age,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  W|U3 
watched  with  interest  even  by  foreign  govemments.  The 
poll  was  open  five  weeks.  The  expense  on  both  sides 
was  enormous.  The  freemen  of  Exeter,  who,  while  the 
election  lasted,  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  were  by  no 
means  impatient  for  the  termination  of  their  luxurious 
carnival.  They  ate  and  drank  heartily ;  they  turned  out 
'  every  evening  with  good  cudgels  to  fight  £oir  Moth^  Church 
or  for  King  William ;  but  the  votes  came  in  very  slowly. 
It  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  that 
the  return  was  made.  Seymour  was  defeated,  to  his  bitter 
mortification,  and  was  forced  to  take  refiige  in  the  small 
borough  of  Totness.* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  election,  as  at  the  preceding 
election,  John  Hampden  fidled  to  obtain  a  seat  He  had, 
sinoe  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  been  brood- 
ing over  his  evil  &te  and  his  indeUble  shame,  and  occa- 
sionally venting  his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets  against  the 
government.  When  the  Whigs  had  become  predominant 
at  the  court  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Netting- 
ham  had  retired,  when  Caermarthen  had  been  impeached, 
Hampden,  it  should  seem,  again  conceived  the  hope  that 
he  might  play  a  great  part  in  public  life.  But  the  leaders 
x)f  his  party,  apparency,  did  not  wish  for  an  ally  of  so 
acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit  He  found  himself  still 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  led,  during  a 
few  months,  a  miserable  life,  sometimes  trying  to  forget  his 
cares  among  the  well-bred  gamblers  and  frail  beauties  who 
filled  the  drawing-room  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine,  and 
sometimes  sunk  in  religious  melancholy.  The  thought  of 
suicide  often  rose  in  his  mind.  Soon  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  county 
which  had  repeatedly  sent  himself  and  his  progenitors  to 
ParUament ;  and  he  expected  that  he  should,  by  the  help 
of  Wharton,  whose  dominion  over  the  Buckinghamshire 

*  There  is  a  liighljr  curious  account  of  this  contest  in  the  dispatches  of 
L'Hermitage. 


Wliigs  was  absolute,  be  returned  wiiliout  difficulty.  Whai:- 
tOD)  however,  gave  his  interest  to  another  candidate.  This 
was  a  final  blow.  The  town  was  agitated  by  the  news  that 
John  Hampden  had  cut  his  throat,  that  he  had  survived 
his  wound  a  few  hours,  that  he  had  professed  deep  peni- 
tence for  his  sins,  had  requested  the  prayers  of  Burnet,  and 
had  sent  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine. 
A  coroner's  jury  found  a  verdict  of  insanity.  The  wretched 
man  had  entered  on  life  with  the  fidrest  prospects.  He 
bore  a  name  which  was  more  than  noble.  He  was  heir  to  an 
ample  estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  much  more  precious,  the 
confidence  and  attachment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
his  countrymen.  His  own  abilities  were  considerable,  and 
had  been  carefiilly  cultivated.  Unhappily  ambition  and 
party  spirit  impelled  him  to  place  himself  in  a  situation 
fhll  of  danger.  To  that  danger  his  fortitude  proved  un- 
equal. He  stooped  to  suj^lications  which  saved  him  and 
dishonored  him.  From  that  moment  he  never  knew  peace 
of  mind.  His  temper  became  perverse,  and  his  imder* 
standing  became  perverted  by  his  temper.  He  tried  to 
find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge,  in  fashionable  dissi* 
pation  and  in  political  turmoil.  But  the  dark  shade  never 
passed  away  from  his  mind,  till,  ia  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
hxuniliation,  his  unhappy  life  was  terminated  by  an  un« 
happy  death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  William 
had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolving.  The  num* 
ber  of  new  members  was  about  a  hundred  and  sixty ;  and 
most  of  these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well  affected 
to  the  govemmentf 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should,  at  that  moment^  be  disposed  to  co-operate 
cordially  with  the  king.  For  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  an  internal  evil  which  had  by  slow 
degrees  grown  to  a  fearM  magnhnde.    The  silver  coin, 

*  Postman,  Dea  15,  17,  IG96;  Ter&on  to  Shmraborj,  Dee.  13,  15; 
Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diarf ;  Bamet^  L  64t  j  Skint  B?veino]id%  Yeraei  to 
Hampden. 

t  L'Hermitage,  Nov.  H  1695. 
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wliicli  was  then  the  standard  coin  of  the  reahn,  was  in  a 
state  at  which  the  boldpst  and  most  enlightened  statesmen 
{Stood  aghast^ 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  had  been 
struck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Ed- 
ward the  !E^rst  had  invited  hither  skillful  artists  from 
Florence,  which,  in  his  time,  was  to  London  what  London, 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  was  to  Moscow.  Dur- 
ing many  generations  the  instruments  whicb  were  then 
introduced  into  our  mint  continued  to  be  employed  with 
little  alteration.  The  metal  was  divided  with  shears, 
and  afterward  shaped  and  stamped  by  the  hammer.  Li 
these  operations  much  was  left  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the 
workman.  It  necessarily  happened  ,that  some  pieces  con- 
tained a  little  more  and  some  a  little  less  than  the  just 
quantity  of  silver :  few  pieces  were  exactly  roimd ;  and 
the  rims  were  not  marked.  It  was  therefore  in  the  course 
of  years  discovered  that  to  clip  the  coin  was  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  enact  that 
the  clipper  should  be,  as  the  coiner  had  long  been,  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.f  The  practice  of  paring 
down  money,  however,  was  far  too  lucrative  to  be  so 
checked ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  people 
began  to  observe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crowns, 
half-crowns,  and  shillings  which  were  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  had  undergone  some  slight  mutilation. 

That  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and  inventions 
in  all  the  departments  of  science.  A  great  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  shaping  and  striking  the  coin  was  sug- 
gested. A  mill,  which  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the 
human  hand,  was  set  up  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This 
mill  was  worked  by  horses,  and  would  doubtiess  bo  con* 

♦  I  havo  derived  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject  fh>m  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  Lansdowne  Collection^  No.  801.  It  is  entitled  Brief 
Memoirs  relatmg  to  the  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  England,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Corruption  of  the  Hammered  Money,  and  of  the  Reform  by  the  late 
Grand  Comage  at  the  Tower  and  the  Country  Mints,  by  Hopton  Haynes, 
Assay  Master  of  the  Mint. 

t  Stat  5  Eliz.  c.  11,  and  18  EUz.  c  L 
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sidered  bj  modem  engineers  as  a  rude  and  feeble  macbine. 
The  pieces  wHicb  it  produced,  however,  were  among  tbe 
best  in  Europe.  It  was  not  easy  to  counterfeit  them ;  and, 
as  their  shape  was  exactly  circular,  and  their  edges  were 
inscribed  with  a  legend,  clipping  was  not  to  be  apprehend- 
ed.* The  hammered  coins  and  the  milled  coins  were  cur- 
rent together.  They  were  received  without  distinction  in 
public,  and  consequently  in  private,  payments.  The  finan- 
ciers of  that  age  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  new  money, 
which  was  excellent,  would  soon  displace  the  old  money, 
which  was  much  impaired.  Yet  any  man  of  plain  un- 
derstanding might  have  known  that,  when  the  State  treats 
perfect  coin  and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value,  the  perfect 
coin  will  not  drive  the  light  coin  out  of  circulation,  but 
will  itself  be  driven  out  A  clipped  crown,  on  English 
ground,  went  as  far  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  a  debt  as  a 
milled  crown.  But  the  milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  flung  into  the  crucible  or  carried  across  the  Channel, 
became  much  more  valuable  than  the  clipped  crown.  It 
might  therefore  have  been  predicted,  as  confidently  as  any 
thing  can  be  predicted  which  depends  on  the  human  will^ 
that  the  inferior  pieces  would  remain  in  the  only  market 
in  which  they  could  fetch  the  same  price  as  the  superior 
pieces,  and  that  the  superior  pieces  would  take  some  form 
or  fly  to  some  place  in  which  some  advantage  could  be 
derived  from  their  superiority.f 

♦  Pcpys's  Diary,  Nov.  23,  1663. 

f  Tho  first  writer  who  noticed  the  fact  that;  whero  good  mon^j  and' 
bad  monej  are  thrown  into  circulation  together,  the  bad  monej  drives  out 
tbe  good  money,  was  Aristophanea  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
preference  which  his  fcllow-dtizcns  gave  to  light  coins  was  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  depraved  taste,  such  as  led  them  to  intrust  men  like  Cleon  and 
Hjperbolus  with  the  conduct  of  great  af&irs.  But»  though  his  political 
economy  will  not  bear  examination,  his  verses  are  excellent : 

TfoAAoicif  y'  ifuv  iSo^tv  4  iroAtc  ireiravOtvat 
Toirdv  If  re  tuv  noXtruv  rot^f  koXov^  re  KayaOo^ 
Ic  re  Topxalov  vofuafia  koI  rd  Koivdv  XP*^^*^' 
ovre  ydp  rovrotaiv  o^iv  oif  KtKi^dffXiVftivoic 
dXXd  KoAA/oroif  &ndvTUP,  u^  doKtt,  vofua/idruv, 
Kol  /iovoic  opduf  Koneiaif  Koi  KeKodoviafdvotc 
Iv  re  ro^c  'E^ifai  KtU  roic  fiapffapoiai  navraxQi, 

IV.  Nk 
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The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  generally  over- 
looked these  very  obvious  considerations.  They  marveled 
exceedingly  that  every  body  should  be  so  perverse  as  to 
tse  light  money  in  preference  to  good,  money.  In  other 
words,  they  marveled  that  nobody  chose  to  pay  twelve 
ounces  of  silver  when  ten  would  serve  the  turn.  The 
horse  in  the  Tower  stall  paced  his  rounds.  Fresh  wagon 
loads  of  choice  money  still  came  forth  from  the  mill ;  and 
still  they  vanished  as  &st  as  they  appeared.  Great  masses 
were  melted  down;  great  masses  exported;  great  masses 
hoarded :  but  scarcely  one  new  piece  was  to  be  found  in 
the  till  of  a  shop,  or  in  the  leathern  bag  which  the  fiinner 
carried  home  from  the  cattle  £ur.  In  the  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  Exchequer  the  milled  money  did  not 
exceed  ten  shillings  in  a  hundred  poimds.  A  writer  of 
that  age  mentions  the  case  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  sum 
of  thirty-five  pounds,  received  only  a  single  halfcrown  in 
n^illed  silver.  Meanwhile  the  shears  of  the  clippers  were 
constantly  at  work.  The  coiners  too  multiplied  and 
prospered :  for  the  worse  the  current  money  became  the 
more  easily  it  was  imitated.  During  more  than  thirty 
years  this  evil  had  gone  on  increasing.  At  first  it  had 
been  disregarded  :  but  it  had  at  length  become  an  insup- 
portable curse  to  the  country.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
the  rigorous  laws  against  coining  and  clipping  were  rigor- 
ously executed.  At  every  session  that  was  held  at  the 
Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  were  made.  Hurdles,  with 
four,  five,  six  wretches  convicted  of  counterfeiting  or  mu- 
tilating the  money  of  the  realm,  were  dragged  month  after 
month  up  Holbom  Hill.'  On  one  morning  seven  men 
were  hanged  and  a  woman  burned  for  clipping.  But  aU 
was  vain.  The  gains  were  such  as  to  lawless  spirits  seemed 
more  than  proportioned  to  the  risks.    Some  clippers  were 

Xpufiefi*  ovdiVf  dXAd  rovrotf  toI^  Trovifpoic  ;C^^<o'f» 
xOig  re  kcU  irporjv  Koneiai  t^  KOKiffTt,)  Kofifiaru 
ruv  no^iTuv  9  ovc  filv  laftev  eifyevel^  koI  au^povac 
&vdpac  dvToc,  Kcu  SiKaiov^^  kqI  /caAovf  re  KayadovCt 
KtU  Tpa^Toc  h  naXaiarpcuc  Koi  x^poiC  «ai  fiovaiKy, 
irpovaiXovfuv  •  role  ^^  ;ro^«o«fi  ««^  f«'o«f i  icdt  irvfifiiaic, 
Koi  novtfpoli,  KuK  novTjpQvt  e/f  uiravra  xpcifteOa, 
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said  to  have  made  great  fortunes.  One  in  particnlar 
offered  six  thousand  pounds  for  a  pardon.  His  bribe  was 
indeed  rejected ;  but  the  feme  of  his  riches  did  much  to 
counteract  the  effect  which  the  spectacle  of  his  death  was 
designed  to  produce.*  Nay  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment gave  encouragement  to  the  crime.  For  the  practice 
of  clipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in  the 
common  mind  tL  detestation  resembling  that  with  which 
men  regard  murder,  arson,  robbeiy,  nay,  even  theft.  The 
injury  done  by  tlie  whole  body  of  clippers  to  the  whole 
society  was  indeed  immense :  but  each  particular  act  of 
clipping  was  a  trifle.  To  pass  a  halfcrown  after  paring  a 
pjenny  worth  of  silver  from  it,  seemed  a  minute,  an  almost 
imperceptible,  feult.  Even  while  the  nation  was  ciying 
out  most  loudly  under  the  distress  which  the  state  of  the 
currency  had  produced,  ev^ry  individual  who  was  capitally 
punish^  for  contributing  to  bring  the  currency  into  that 
state  had  the  general  sympathy  on  his  side.  Constables 
were  unwilling  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Justices  were 
unwilling  to  conmodt.  Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell 
the  whole  truth.  Juries  were  imwilling  to  pronounce  the 
word  Guilty.  It  was  vain  to  tell  the  conunon  people  that 
the  mutilators  of  the  coin  were  causing  far  more  misery 
than  aU  the  highwaymen  and  house-breakers  in  the  island. 
For,  great  as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only  an  infin- 
itesimal part  of  that  evil  was  brought  home  to  the  individ- 
ual malefactor.  There  was,  therefore,  a  general  con- 
spiracy  to  prevent  the  law  from  taking  its  course.  The 
convictions,  numerous  as  they  might  seem,  were  few  in- 
deed when  compared  with  the  offenses ;  and  the  offenders 
who  were  convicted  looked  on  themselves  as  murdered 
men,  and  were  firm  in  the  behef  that  their  sin,  if  sin  it 
were,  was  as  venial  at  that  of  a  school-boy  who  goes  nut- 
ting in  the  wood  of  a  neighbor.  All  the  eloquence  of  the 
ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to  conform  to  the 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  is  filled  with  aoooants  of  these  execations. 
"he  m6tier  de  rogneur  de  monnoje,"  Bays  L'Hermitage,  *'  est  si  lucratif  el 
poroit  si  facile  que,  quelque  chose  qu'on  fiisse  pour  les  d^truiiei  il  s'en  troove 
toulours  d'autres  pour  prendre  leur  plaoe  Oct  i>f,  1696." 
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wholesome  usage  of  acknowledging  in  their  dying  speeches 
the  enormity  of  their  wickedness.* 

The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerating  velocity. 
At  length  in  the  autumn  of  1695  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  the  country  possessed,  for  practical  purposes,  any 
measure  of  the  value  of.  commodities.  It  was  a  mere 
chance  whether  what  was  called  a  shilling  was  really  ten- 
pence,  sixpence,  or  a  groat.  The  results  of  some  experi- 
mentp  which  were  tried  at  that  time  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  ofl&cers  of  the  Exchequer  weighed  fifty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  poimds  of  hammered  money 
which  had  recently  been  paid  in.  The  w^ht  ought  to 
have  been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
ounces.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  oimces.f  Three  eminent  London  goldsmiths 
were  invited  to  send  a  hundred  poimds  each  in  current 
.  silver  to  be  tried  by  the  balance.  Three  hundred  pounds 
ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred  ounces. 
The  actual  weight  proved  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  ounces.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  should  have  weighed  about  four  hundred  ounces^ 
did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hundred  and  forty  ounces^ 

*  As  to  the  STmpathy  of  tho  public  with  the  clippers,  see  the  yery  curioos 
Bermon  which  Fleetwood,  aflerward  Bishop  of  Elj  preached  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  December,  1694.  Fleetwood  says  that  *'a  soft  pemicioas 
tenderness  slackened  tho  care  of  the  magistrates,  kept  back  the  undcr-offi« 
cers,  corrupted  the  juries,  and  withheld  the  evidence."  Ho  mentions  the 
difficulty  of  convincing  the  criminals  themselves  that  they  had  done  wrong. 
8ee  also  a  sermon  preached  at  York  Castle  by  George  Halley,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Cathedral,  to  some  ch'ppers  who  were  to  be  hanged  the  next  day. 
He  mentions  the  impenitent  ends  which  clippers  generally  made^  and  docs 
his  best  to  awaken  tho  consciences  of  his  hearers.  He  dwells  on  ono 
aggravation  of  their  crime  which  I  should  not  have  thought  oC  **H" 
Bays  he,  "  the  same  question  were  to  be  put  in  this  age,  as  of  old,  *  Whoso 
b  this  image  and  superscription  V  we  could  not  answer  the  whole.  Wo 
may  guess  at  ^he  image :  but  we  can  not  tell  whose  it  is  by  the  superscrip- 
tion :  for  that  is  all  gone.*'  The  testimony  of  those  two  divines  is  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Tom  Brown,  who  tells  a  facetious  story,  which  I  do 
not  venture  to  quote,  about  a  conversation  between  the  ordinary  of  New>- 
gate  and  a  clipper. 

t  Lownde's  Essay  ibr  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Goinfl^  1696. 
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at  Cambridge  two  liundred  and  three,  at  Exeter  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  at  Oxford  onlj  one  hundred  and 
sixteen.*  There  were,  indeed,  some  northern  districts 
into  which  the  clipped  money  had  only  begun  to  find  its 
way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who  lived  in  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts, recorded,  in  some  notes  which  are  still  extant,  the 
amazement  with  which,  when  he  traveled  southward, 
shopkeepers  and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and  heavy 
halfcrowns  with  which  he  paid  his  way.  They  ask^ 
whence  he  came,  and  where  such  money  was  to  be  found. 
The  guinea  which  he  purchased  for  twenty-two  shillings 
at  Lancaster  bore  a  different  value  at  every  stage  of  his 
journey.  When  he  reached  London  it  was  worth  thirty 
shillings,  and  would  indeed  have  been  worth  more  had 
not  the  government  fixed  that  rate  as  the  highest 
at  which  gold  should  be  received  in  the  payment  of 
taxes.f 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency  were 
not  such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  history.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubt»i 
whether  all  the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
English  nation  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  bad  kings, 
bad  ministers,  bad  Parliaments,  and  bad  judges,  was  equal 
to  the  misery  caused  in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad 
shillings.  Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for 
pathetic  or  indignant  eloquence  are  not  always  those  whicb 
most  affect  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  misgovemment  of  Charles  and  James,  gross  as  it  had 
been,  had  not  prevented  the  common  business  of  life  fix)m 
going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  the  honor  and 
independence  of  the  State  were  sold  to  a  foreign  power, 
while  chartered  rights  were  invaded,  while  fondamental 
laws  were  violated,  himdreds  of  thousands  of  quiet,  hon- 
est,  and  industrious  families,  labored  and  traded,  ate  their 
meals,  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and  security. 
Whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protestants  or  Jesuila  were  up- 

♦  L'Hennitage,  ^^  1696. 

f  The  Memoirs  of  this  Lancaahire  Quaker  were  printed  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  mo6t  respectable  newq»per,  the  Kaadieeter  Guardian. 
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pennost,  the  grazier  droye  his  beasts  to  market:  the  gro- 
oer  weighed  out  his  coitants :  the  draper  measured  out  his 
broadcloth :  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers  was  as  loud  as 
ever  in  the  towns :  the  harvest-home  was  celebrated  as  joy- 
ously as  ever  in  the  hamlets :  the  cream  overflowed  the 
pails  of  Cheshire :  the  apple>juice  foamed  in  the  presses  of 
Herefordshire :  the  piles  of  crockery  glowed  in  the  fiir- 
naces  of  the  Trent ;  and  the  barrows  of  coal  rolled  &st 
along  the  timber  railways  of  the  Tyne.  But  when  the 
great  instrument  of  exchange  became  thoroughly  deranged, 
all  trade,  all  industry,  were  smitten  as  with  a  palsy.  The 
evil  was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in  almost  every  place  and  by 
almost  every  class,  in  the  dairy  and  on  the  thrashing-floor, 
by  the  anvil  and  by  the  loom^  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  mine.  Nothing  could  be  pur- 
chased without  a  dispute.  Over  every  counter  there  was 
wrangling  from  morning  to  night.  The  workman  and  his 
employer  had  a  quarrel  as  regularly  as  the  Saturday  came 
round.  On  a  £ur  day  or  a  market  day  the  clamors,  the 
reproaches,  the  taimts,  the  curses,  were  incessant ;  and  it 
was  well  if  no  booth  was  overturned  and  no  head  broken.* 
No  merchant  would  contract  to  deliver  goods  without 
making  some  stipulation  about  the  quality  of  the  coin  in 
which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even  men  of  business  were 
often  bewildered  by  the  confusion  into  which  all  pecuniary 
transactions  were  thrown.  The  simple  and  the  careless 
were  pillaged  without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose  de- 
mands grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the  money  shrank. 
The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of 
oatmeal,  rose  fast  The  laborer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal 
which,  when  he  received  it,  was  called  a  shilling,  would 
hardly,  when  ho  wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a 
loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far  as  sixpence.  Where  artisans 
of  more  than  usual  intelligence  were  collected  together  in 
great  numbers,  as  in  the  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  they  were 
able  to  make  their  complaints  heard  and  to  obtain  some 
redress.f    But  the  ignorant  and  helpless  peasant  was  cru- 

*  Lowndee*8  Essay. 
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elly  ground  between  one  class  which,  would  give  money 
only  by  tale,  and  another  which  would  take  it  only  by 
weight  Yet  his  sufferings  hardly  exceeded  those  of  the 
unfortunate  race  of  authors.  Of  the  way  in  which  obscure 
writers  were  treated  we  may  easily  form  a  judgment  from 
the  letters,  still  extant^  of  Diyden  to  his  bookseller  Ton- 
son.  One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to  say 
nothing  of  clipped  money.  Another  day  he  pays  a  debt 
with  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of  them  will  go.  The  great 
poet  sends  them  all  back,  and  demands  in  their  place 
guineas  at  twenty-nine  shillings  each.  "  I  expect,"  he  says 
in  one  letter,  "  good  silver,  not  such  as  I  have  had  form- 
erly." "  If  you  have  any  silver  that  will  go,"  he  says  in 
another  letter,  "  my  wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty 
iahillings  or  more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounds." 
These  complaints  and  demands,  which  have  been  preserved 
from  destruction  only  by  the  eminence  of  the  writer,  are 
doubtless  merely  a  &ir  sample  of  the  correspondence 
which  filled  all  the  mcdl-bags  of  England  during  several 
months. 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  prospered 
greatly,  the  bankers;  and  among  the  bankers  none  could 
in  skill  or  in  luck  bear  a  comparison  with  Charles  Dun- 
combe.  He  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  a  goldsmith 
of  very  moderate  wealth.  He  had  probably,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  craft;,  plied  for  customers  imder  the  arcades 
of  the  Boyal  Exchange,  had  saluted  merchants  with  pro- 
found bows,  and  had  begged  to  be  allowed  the  honor  of 
keeping  their  cash.  But  so  dexterously  did  he  now  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  of  profit  which  the  general 
confusion  of  prices  gave  to  a  money-changer,  that,  at  the 
moment  when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  depressed  to 
the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety  thousand  pounds 
for  the  estate  of  Helmsley  in  the  North  Eiding  of  York- 
shire. That  great  property  had,  in  a  troubled  time,  been 
bestowed  by  the  Commons  of  England  on  their  victorious 
general,  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part  of  the  dower  which 
Fairfax's  daughter  had  brought  to  the  brilliant  and  disso- 
lute Buckingham.    Thither  Buckingham,  having  wasted 
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in  mad  intemperance,  sensual  and  intellectaal,  all  the 
choice  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  had  carried  the 
&eble  ruins  of  his  fine  person  and  of  his  fine  mind ;  and 
there  he  had  closed  his  checkered  life  under  that  humble 
roof  and  on  that  coarse  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  of 
the  succeeding  generation  described  in  immortal  verse. 
The  spacious  domain  passed  to  a  new  race ;  and  in  a  few 
years  a  palace,  more  splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever 
been  inhabited  by  the  magnificent  Yilliers  rose  amid  the 
beautiful  woods  and  waters  which  had  been  his,  and  was 
called  by  the  once  humble  name  of  Buncombe. 

Since  the  Bevolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament  In  1689  a  committee 
of  the  Commons  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject,  but  had  made  no  report.  In  1690  another  com* 
mittee  had  reported  that  immense  quantities  of  silver  were 
carried  out  of  the  country  by  Jews>  who,  it  was  said,  would 
do  any  thing  for  profit.  Schemes  were  formed  for  encour- 
aging the  importation,  and  discouraging  the  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals.  One  foolish  bill  after  another  was 
brought  in  and  dropped.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1695,  the  question  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect 
that  the  Houses  applied  themselves  to  it  in  earnest.  The 
only  practical  result  of  their  deliberations,  however,  was  a 
new  penal  law,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  the 
clipping  of  the  hammered  coin,  and  the  melting  and  ex- 
porting of  the  milled  coin.  It  was  enacted  that  eveiy 
person  who  informed  against  a  clipper  should  be  entitl^ 
to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds,  that  every  clipper  who 
informed  against  two  clippers  should  be  entitled  to  a  par- 
don, and  that  whoever  should  be  found  in  possession  of 
silver  filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the  cheek  with 
a  red-hot  iron.  Certain  officers  were  empowered  to  search 
for  bullion.  If  bullion  were  found  in  a  house  or  on  board 
of  a  ship,  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never  been 
part  of  the  money  of  the  realm  was  thrown  on  the  owner. 
K  he  failed  in  making  out  a  satis&ctory  history  of  every 
ingot,  he  was  liable  to  severe  penalties.  This  Act  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected  altogether  ineffective.    During 
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tlie  following  summer  and  autumn,  the  coins  went  on 
dwindling,  and  the  cry  of  distress  from  every  county  in 
the  realm  became  louder  and  more  piercing. 

But,  happily  for  England,  there  were  among  her  rulers 
some  who  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halters  and 
branding-irons  that  her  decaying  industry  and  commerce 
could  be  restored  to  health.  The  state  of  the  currency 
had,  during  some  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  four  emi- 
nent men,  closely  connected  by  public  and  private  ties. 
Two  of  them  were  politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst 
of  official  and  parUamentary  business,  ceased  to  love  and 
honor  philosophy ;  and  two  were  philosophers,  in  whom 
habits  of  abstruse  meditation  had  not  impaired  the  homely 
good  sense  without  which  even  genius  is  mischievous  in 
politics.  Never  had  there  been  an  occasion  which  more 
urgently  required  both  practical  and  speculative  abilities; 
and  never  had  the  world  seen  the  highest  practical  and  the 
highest  speculative  abilities  imited  in  an  alliance  so  close, 
so  harmonious,  and  so  honorable  as  that  which  bound 
Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke  and  Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  minute 
history  of  the  conferences  of  the  men  to  whom  England 
owed  the  restoration  of  her  currency,  and  the  long  series 
of  prosperous  years  which  dates  from  that  restoration.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  gold  of  scientific 
truth  found  by  the  two  philosophers  was  mingled  by  the 
two  statesmen  with  just  that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was 
necessary  for  the  working.  It  would  be  curious  to  study 
the  many  plans  which  were  propounded,  discussed,  and 
rejected,  some  as  inefficacious,  some  as  imjust,  some  as  too 
costly,  some  as  too  hazardous,  till  at  length  a  plan  was  de- 
vised of  which  the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  evi- 
dence, complete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his  opin- 
ions touching  the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of  Locke  on 
this  subject  are  happily  still  extant ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  any  of  his  writing^  even  in  those  ingenious  and 
deeply  meditated  chapters  on  language  which  form  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
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Understanding,  the  force  of  his  mind  appears  more  conspio- 
tiously.  Whether  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  Dud- 
ley North  is  not  known.  In  moral  character  the  two  men 
bore  little  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  belonged  to 
different  partie&  Indeed,  had  not  Locke  taken  shelter 
from  tyranny  in  Holland,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
he  might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  jury  which  Dudley 
North  had  packed.  Intellectually,  however,  there  was 
much  in  common  between  the  Tory  and  the  Whig.  They 
had  laboriously  thought  out,  each  for  himself  a  theory  of 
political  economy,  substantially  the  same  with  that  which 
Adam  Smith  afterward  expounded.  Nay,  in  some  respects 
the  theory  of  Locke  and  North  was  more  complete  and 
symmetrical  than  that  of  their  illustrious  successor.  Adam 
Smith  has  often  been  justly  blamed  for  maintaining,  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  his  own  principles,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State ;  and  he  is  the 
more  blamable  because,  long  before  he  was  bom,  both 
Locke  and  North  had  taught  that  it  wcsg  as  absurd  to  make 
laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to  make  laws  fixing  the 
price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1693.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  he  published,  without  his  name,  a  small  tract  which 
contains  a  concise  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
the  currency.  This  plan  appears  to  have  been  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  which  was  afterward  fuUy  devel- 
oped and  ably  defended  by  Locke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  many 
anxious  deliberations,  was  whether  any  thing  should  be 
done  while  the  war  lasted.  In  whatever  way  the  restora- 
tion of  the  coin  might  be  effected,  great  sacrifices  must  be 
made,  either  by  the  whole  community  or  by  a  part  of  the 
community.  And  to  call  for  such  sacrifices  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  was  already  paying  taxes  such  as,  ten  years  be- 
fore, no  financier  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  raise, 

♦  It  ought  always  to  bo  remembered,  to  Adam  Smith's  honor,  that  ho  was 
entirely  converted  by  Bentham's  Defense  of  Usury,  and  acknowledgecl,  with 
candor  worthy  of  a  true  philosopher,  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
Wealth  of  Nations^  was  erroneoua. 
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was  undoubtedly  a  course  full  of  danger.  Timorous  poli- 
ticians were  for  delay:  but  the  deliberate  conviction  of 
the  great  Whig  leaders  was  that  something  must  be  haz- 
arded, or  that  every  thing  was  lost  Montague,  in  partic- 
ular, 13  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his 
determination  to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there  had  been 
any  hope  that  the  evil  would  merely  continue  to  be  what 
it  was,  it  might  have  been  wise  to  defer  till  the  return  of 
peace  to  experiment  which  must  severely  try  the  strength 
of  the  body  politic.  But  the  evU  was  one  which  daily 
made  progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye.  There  might 
have  been  a  recoinage  in  1694  with  half  the  risk  which 
must  be  run  in  1696 ;  and,  great  as  would  be  the  risk  in 
1696,  that  risk  would  be  doubled  if  the  recoinage  were 
postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave  less 
trouble  than  another  set  of  politicians,  who  were  for  a  gen- 
eral and  immediate  recoinage,  but  who  insisted  that  the 
new  shilling  should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or  nine- 
pence  hal^enny.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  William 
Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  a  most  respectable  and 
industrious  public  servant,  but  much  more  versed  in  the 
details  of  his  office  than  in  the  higher  parts  of  political 
philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  a  piece  of 
metal  with  the  king's  head  on  it  was  a  commodity  of  which 
the  price  was  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  govern 
the  price  of  a  piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  a 
buckle,  and  that  it  was  no  more  in  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a  crown  a 
poimd  than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger  by  calling  a  fur- 
long a  mile.  He  seriously  believed,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  that  if  the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven 
shillings  instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us  their 
wines  and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number  of  ounces.  He 
had  a  considerable  following,  composed  partly  of  dull  men 
who  really  believed  what  he  told  them,  and  partly  of 
shrewd  men  who  were  perfectly  willing  to  be  authorized 
by  law  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  with  eighty.    Had  his 
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arguments  prevailed,  the  evils  of  a  vast  confiscation  wotdd 
have  been  added  to  all  the  other  evils  which  afflicted  the 
nation :  public  credit,  still  in  its  tender  and  sickly  infency, 
would  have  been  destroyed ;  and  there  would  have  been 
much  risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the  fleet  and  army. 
•  Happily  Lowndes  was  completely  refuted  by  Locke  in  a 
paper  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Somers.  Somers  was  de- 
lighted with  this  little  treatise,  and  desired  that  it  might 
be  printed.  It  speedily  became  the  text-book  of  all  the 
most  enlightened  politicians  in  the  kingdom,  and  may  still 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  effect  of  Locke's 
forcible  and  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly  heightened 
by  his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  by  the  sin- 
gularly generous  and  graceftd  courtesy  with  which  he 
treats  an  antagonist  of  powers  far  inferior  to  his  own. 
Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  described  the  contro- 
versy well  by  saying  that  the  point  in  dispute  was  whether 
five  was  six  or  only  five.* 

Thus  far  Somers  and  Montague  entirely  agreed  with 
Locke ;  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of 
the  currency  ought  to  be  effected  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion.  Locke  recommended,  as  Dudley  North  had 
recommended,  that  the  king  should  by  proclamation  fix  a 
near  day  after  which  the  hammered  money  should  in  aU 
payments  pass  only  by  weight.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  were  doubtless  great  and  obvious.  It  was  most  sim- 
ple, and,  at  the  same  time,  most  efficient.  What  searching, 
fining,  branding,  hanging,  burning,  had  failed  to  do  would 
be  done  in  an  instant  The  clipping  of  the  hammered 
pieces,  the  melting  of  the  milled  pieces,  would  cease. 
Ghreat  quantities  of  good  coin  would  come  forth  from  secret 
drawers  and  from  behind  the  panels  of  wainscots.  The 
mutilated  silver  would  gradually  flow  into  the  mint,  and 
would  come  forth  again  in  a  form  which  would  make  mu- 
tilation impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  currency 
of  the  realm  would  be  in  a  sound  state,  and,  during  the 

♦  Lowndes's  Essay  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins;  Locke's  Fur- 
ther Considerations  concerning  raising  the  Value  of  Money ;  Locke  to  ICo- 
Ijrneux,  Nov.  20, 1696 ;  Molyneux  to  Locke,  Dec.  24,  1695. 
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progress  of  this  great  change,  there  would  never  at  any 
moment  be  any  scarcity  of  money. 

These  were  weighty  considerations ;  and  to  the  joint 
authority  of  North  and  Locke  on  such  a  question  great  re- 
spect is  due.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  their  plan  was 
open  to  one  serious  objection,  which  did  not  indeed  alto- 
gether escape  their  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
thought  too  lightly.  The  restoration  of  the  currency  was 
a  benefit  to  the  whole  commimity.  On  what  principle 
then  was  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency  to  be  borne 
by  a  part  of  the  commimity  ?  It  was  most  desirable,  doubt- 
less, that  the  words  pound  and  shilling  should  again  have 
a  fixed  signification,  that  every  man  should  know  what  his 
contracts  meant  and  what  his  property  was  worth.  But 
was  it  just  to  attain  this  excellent  end  by  means  of  which 
the  effect  would  be  that  every  farmer  who  had  put  by  a 
hundred  poimds  to  pay  his  rent,  every  trader  who  had 
scraped  together  a  hundred  poimds  to  meet  his  acceptances, 
would  find  his  himdred  poimds  reduced  in  a  moment  to 
fifty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not  the  fault  of  such  a  farmer  or 
of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns  and  half-crowns  were  iK)t 
of  full  weight  The  government  itself  was  to  blame.  The 
evil  which  the  State  had  caused  the  State  was  bound  to 
repair ;  and  it  would  evidently  have  been  wrong  to  throw 
the  charge  of  the  reparation  on  a  particular  class,  merely 
because  that  class  was  so  situated  that  it  could  convenientiy 
be  pillaged.  It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  require 
the  timber  merchants  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  fitting  out 
the  Channel  fleets  or  the  gunsmiths  to  bear  the  whole  cost 
of  supplying  arms  to  the  regiments  in  Flanders,  as  to  re- 
store the  currency  of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  those 
individuals  in  whose  hands  the  clipped  silver  happened  at 
a  particular  moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  regretted  the  loss  which,  if  his 
advice  were  taken,  would  fidl  on  the  holders  of  the  short 
money.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  nation  must 
make  a  choice  between  evils.  And  in  truth  it  was  much 
easier  to  lay  down  the  general  proposition  that  the  expenses 
of  restoring  the  currency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  public 
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than  to  devise  any  mode  in  which  they  cotdd  without  ex- 
treme inconvenience  and  danger  be  so  borne.  Was  it  to 
be  announced  that  every  person  who  should  within  a  term 
of  a  year  or  half  a  year  carry  to  the  mint  a  clipped  crown 
should  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  milled  crown,  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  two  pieces  should 
be  made  good  out  of  the  public  purse  ?  That  would  be  to 
offer  a  premium  for  clipping.  The  shears  would  be  more 
busy  than  ever.  The  short  money  would  every  day  be- 
come shorter.  The  difference  which  the  tax-payers  would 
have  to  make  good  would  probably  be  greater  by  a  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  the  term  than  at  the  beginning ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  million  wonld  go  to  reward  malefisictors. 
K  the  time  allowed  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  hammered 
coin  were  much  shortened,  the  danger  of  further  clipping 
would  be  proportionally  diminished ;  but  another  danger 
would  be  incurred.  The  silver  would  flow  into  the  mint 
so  much  faster  than  it  could  possibly  flow  out,  that  there 
must  during  some  months  be  a  grievous  scarcity  of  money. 
A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  occurred  to 
Somers  and  was  approved  by  William.  It  was  that  a  proc- 
lamation should  be  prepared  with  great  secrecy,  and  pub- 
lished at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  procla- 
mation was  to  announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thence- 
forth pass  only  by  weight.  But  every  possessor  of  such 
coins  was  to  be  invited  to  deliver  them  up  within  three 
days,  in  a  sealed  packet,  to  the  public  authorities.  The 
coins  were  to  be  examined,  numbered,  weighed,  and  re- 
turned to  the  owner  with  a  promissory  note  entitling  him 
to  receive  from  the  Treasury  at  a  future  time  the  difference 
between  the  actual  quantity  of  silver  in  his  pieces  and  the 
quantity  of  silver  which,  according  to  the  standard,*  those 
pieces  ought  to  have  contained.*  Had  this  plan  been 
adopted,  an  immediate  stop  would  have  been  put  to  the 
clipping,  the  melting,  and  the  exporting ;  and  the  expense 
of  the  restoration  of  the  currency  would  have  been  borne, 
as  was  right,  by  the  public.  The  inconvenience  arising 
from  a  scarcity  of  money  would  have  been  of  very  short 
♦  Bumet,  il,  147. 
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duration :  for  the  mutilated  pieces  would  have  been  de- 
tained only  till  they  could  be  told  and  weighed :  they  would 
then  have  been  sent  back  into  circulation,  and  the  recoinage 
would  have  taken  place  gradually  and  without  any  per- 
ceptible suspension  or  disturbance  of  trade.  But  against 
these  great  advantages  were  to  be  set  off  hazards,  which 
Somers  was  prepared  to  brave,  but  from  which  it  is  not 
strange  that  politicians  of  less  elevated  character  should 
have  shrunk.  The  course  which  he  recommended  to  his 
colleagues  was  indeed  the  safest  for  the  country,  but  was 
by  no  means  the  safest  for  themselves.  His  plan  could 
not  be  successfdl  unless  the  execution  were  sudden ;  the 
execution  could  not  be  sudden  if  the  previous  sanction  of 
Parliament  were  asked  and  obtained;  and  to  take  a  step 
of  such  fearfiil  importance  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  Parliament  was  to  run  the  risk  of  censure,  impeach- 
ment, imprisonment,  ruin.  The  king  and  the  lord-keeper 
were  alone  in  the  Council.  Even  Montague  quailed ;  and 
it  was  determined  to  do  nothing  without  the  authority  of 
the  legislature.  Montague  undertook  to  submit  to  the 
C5ommons  a  scheme,  which  was  not  indeed  without  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences,  but  which  was  probably  the  best 
which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty -second  of  November  the  Houses  met 
Foley  was  on  that  day  again  chosen  Speaker.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  was  presented  and  approved.  The  king  opened 
the  session  with  a  speech  very  skillfully  framed.  He  con- 
gratulated his  hearers  on  the  success  of  the  campaign  on 
the  Continent.  That  success  he  attributed,  in  language 
which  must  have  gratified  their  feelings,  to  the  bravery  of 
the  English  army.  .  He  spoke  of  the  evils  which  had 
arisen  fix)m  the  deplorable  state  of  the  coin,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy.  He  intimated 
very  plainly  his  opinion  that  the  expense  of  restoring  the 
currency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  state :  but  he  declared 
that  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
Great  Council.  Before  he  concluded  he  addressed  himself 
particularly  to  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and 
warmly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  excellent  choice 
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wliicli  Mb  people  bad  made*    The  speech  was  reoeived 

with  a  low  but  very  significant  hum  of  assent  both  from 
above  and  from  below  the  bar,  and  was  as  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  public  as  by  the  Parliament,*  In  the  CJom- 
mons  an  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Wharton^ 
faintly  opposed  by  Musgrave,  adopted  without  a  division, 
and  carried  up  by  the  whole  Ilonfie  to  Kensington-  At 
the  palace  the  loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  showed 
itself  in  a  way  which  would  now  be  thought  hardly  con- 
sistent with  senatorial  gravity.  When  refreshments  were 
handed  round  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  Speaker  filled  his 
glass,  and  proposed  two  toasts,  the  health  of  King  Will- 
iam, and  confusion  to  King  Lewis ;  and  both  were  drunk 
with  loud  acclamations.  Yet  near  observers  could  per- 
ceive that,  though  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were 
as  a  body  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  though  they  were  prepared  to  endure  every 
thing  rather  than  see  their  country  again  reduced  to  vas- 
salage^ they  were  anxious  and  dispirited.  All  were  think- 
ing of  the  state  of  the  coin :  all  wero  saying  that  some- 
thing  must  be  done ;  and  all  acknowledged  that  they  did 
not  know  what  could  be  done.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  a 
member  who  expressed  what  many  felt,  **  that  the  nation 
can  bear  neither  the  disease  nor  the  cureJ'f 

There  was,  indeed,  a  minority  by  which  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  that  crisis  were  seen  with  malignant  de» 
light;  and  of  that  minority  the  keenest,  boldest,  and  most 
factious  leader  was  Howe,  whom  poverty  had  made  more 
acrimonious  than  ever,  lie  moved  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation; 
and  the  ministry — for  that  word  may  now  Tvith  propriety 
be  used— readily  consented.  Indeed,  the  great  question 
touching  the  currency  could  not  be  brought  forward  more 
conveniently  than  in  such  a  Committee.  When  the 
Speaker  had  left  the  chair,  Howe  harangmed  agfdnst  the 
war  as  vehemently  as  he  had  in  former  days  harangued 

♦  ComtnonB'  Jouraala,  Nor.  22,  23,  26,  1695;  L'Hermitag©,  ^J^^. 

f  CormnoQfl'   Jounmla,   iio\r.  2e,  27,  2&,  20,  1605  j  L^Hcrmitago^  ?~^ 
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for  it    He  called  for  peace,  peace  on  any  terms.    The 

nation,  he  said,  resembled  a  wounded  man^  fighting  despe- 
rately on,  with  blood  flowing  in  torrentB.  Daring  a  short 
time  the  spirit  might  bear  up  the  frame:  but  faintnesa 
must  soon  come  on.  No  moral  energy  could  long  hold 
out  against  physical  exhaustion.  He  found  very  little 
support  The  great  majority  of  his  hearers  were  fully  de* 
termined  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard  rather  than  submit 
to  France.  It  was  sneeringly  remarked  that  the  state  of 
his  own  finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a  man 
bleeding  to  death,  and  that,  if  a  cordial  were  administered 
to  him,  in  tho  form  of  a  salary,  be  would  trouble  bimself 
little  about  the  drained  veins  of  the  commonwealth. 
**  We  did  not,"  said  the  Whig  orators,  "  degrade  our- 
selves by  suing  for  peace  when  our  flag  was  chased  out 
of  our  own  Channel,  when  Tourville^s  fleet  lay  at  anchor 
in  Torbay,  when  the  Irish  nation  was  in  arms  agmnst  us, 
when  every  post  from  the  Netherlands  brought  news  of 
some  disaster,  when  we  had  to  contend  against  the  genius 
of  Louvois  in  the  Cabinet,  and  of  Luxemburg  in  the  field. 
And  are  we  to  turn  suppliants  now,  when  no  hostile 
squadron  dares  to  show  itself  even  in  tho  Mediterranean, 
when  our  arm^  are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when  God 
has  removed  the  great  statesman  and  tho  great  soldier 
whoso  abilities  long  frustrated  our  efforts,  and  when  the 
weakness  of  the  French  administration  indicates,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  ascendej^^gr  of  a  female 
favorite?''  Howe's  suggestion  was  contemptuously  re- 
jected ;  and  the  Committee  proce^^d  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  curre=icy.* 

Meanwhile,  the  newly  libprated  presses  of  the  capital 
never  rested  a  moment  Innumerable  pamphlets  and 
broadsides,  about  the  cv>in,  lay  on  the  counters  of  the 
booksellers,  and  wexo  thrust  into  the  hands  of  members  of 
Parliament  in  the  lobby.  In  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
amusing  of  these  pieces  Lewis  and  his  ministers  are  intro- 
duced, expressing  the  greatest  alarm  lest  England  should 
make  herse^If  the  richest  country  in  the  world  by  the 
*  Commons*  Joomali,  Not.  28,  39,  1696 ;  L'Hennitagc.  Dec.  ^. 
IV,  '  Go 
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simple  expedient  of  calliDg  ninepence  a  shilling,  and  con- 
fidently predicting  that,  if  the  old  standard  were  main- 
tained, there  wonld  be  another  revolution.  Some  writers 
vehemently  objected  to  the  proposition  that  the  public 
should  bear  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency :  some 
urged  the  government  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assimil- 
ating the  money  of  England  to  the  money  of  neighboring 
nations :  one  projector  was  for  coining  guilders ;  another 
for  coining  dollars.* 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  continued 
during  several  anxious  days.  At  length  Montague,  after 
defeating,  first  those  who  were  for  letting  things  remain 
unaltered  till  the  peace,  and  then  those  who  were  for 
the  little  shilling,  carried  eleven  resolutions  in  which  the 
outlines  of  his  own  plan  were  set  forth.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recoined  accord- 
ing to  the  old  standard  both  of  weight  and  of  fineness ;  that 
all  the  new  pieces  should  be  milled ;  that  the  loss  on  the 
clipped  pieces  should  be  borne  by  the  public ;  and  that  a 
time  should  be  fixed,  after  which  no  clipped  money  should 
pass,  except  in  payments  to  the  government ;  and  that  a 
later  time  should  be  fixed,  after  which  no  clipped  money 
should  pass  at  all.  What  divisions  took  place  in  the  Com- 
mittee can  not  be  ascertained.  When  the  resolutions  were 
reported  there  was  one  division.  It  was  on  the  question 
whether  the  old  standard  of  weight  should  be  maintained. 
The  Noes  wei«  a  hundred  and  fourteen ;  the  Ayes  two  huii- 
dred  and  twenty-JWe.f 

It  was  ordered  that  a  biU  founded  on  the  resolutions 

♦  L'Hermitago,  -j^^'  f ,  Doc  j%  1695  ;  An  Abstract  of  the  Consultations 
and  Debates  between  the  French  King  and  his  Council  concerning  the  Xew 
Coin  that  is  intended  to  be  made  in  Ligland,  privately  sent  by  a  Friend  of 
the  Confederates  from  the  French  Court,  \o  his  Brother  at  Brussels,  Dec.  12, 
1695 ;  A  Discourse  of  the  General  Notitqa  of  Money,  Trade,  and  Ex- 
changes, by  Mr.  Clement  of  Bristol;  A  Letter  from  an  English  Merchant  at 
Amsterdam  to  his  Friend  in  London ;  A  Fund  for  preserving  and  supplying 
our  Coin ;  M  Essay  for  regulating  the  Coin,  by  A.  V. ;  A  Proposal  lor 
supplying  His  Majesty  with  £1,200,000,  by  mending  the  Coin,  and  yet  pre- 
serving the  ancient  Standard  of  the  Kingdom.  These  are  a  few  of  the  tracts 
which  were  distributed  among  members  of  Parliament  at  this  <3onjuncture. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  10,  1695;  L'Hermitage,  Doc.  fV,  ^  JJ. 
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should  be  brought  in.  A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  explained  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  "WajB  and  Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  expense  of  the  recoinage.  It  was  im- 
possible to  estimate  with  precision  the  charge  of  making 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped  money.  But  it  was 
certain  that  at  least  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
would  be  required.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
the  Bank  of  England  undertook  to  advance  on  good 
security.  It  was  a  ma;sim  received  among  financiers  that 
no  security  which  the  government  could  offer  was  so  good 
as  the  old  hearth  money  had  been.  That  tax,  odious  as  it 
was  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  paid  it,  was  remem- 
bered with  regret  at  the  Treasury  and  in  the  City.  It 
occurred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  devise  an  impost  on  houses,  which  might  be 
not  less  productive  nor  less  certain  than  the  hearth  money, 
but  which  might  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  might 
be  collected  by  a  less  vexatious  process.  The  number  of 
hearths  in  a  house  could  not  be  ascertained  without  domi- 
ciliary visits.  The  windows  a  collector. might  count  with- 
out passing  the  threshold.  Montague  proposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  cottages,  who  had  been  cruelly  harassed  by 
the  chimney  men,  should  be  altogether  exempted  from  the 
new  duty.  His  plan  was  approved  by  the  Committee  of 
"Ways  and  Means,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  House  with- 
out a  division.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  window-tax,  a 
tax  which,  though  doubtless  a  great  evil,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  blessing  when  compared  with  the  curse  from 
which  it  rescued  the  nation.* 

Thus  hx,  things  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now  came  a 
crisis  which  required  the  most  skillful  steering.  The 
news  that  the  Parliament  and  the  government  were  de- 
termined on  a  reform  of  the  currency,  produced  an  igno- 
rant panic  among  the  common  people.  Every  man  wished 
to  get  rid  of  his  clipped  crowns  and  halfcrowns.  No  man 
liked  to  take  them.  There  were  brawls  approaching  to 
riots  in  half  the  streets  of  London.    The  Jacobit^,  always 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Dec.  13,  1695. 
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full  of  joy  and  hope  in  a  day  of  adversity  and  public 
danger,  ran  about  with  eager  looks  and  noisy  tongues. 
The  health  of  King  James  was  publicly  drunk  in  taverns 
and  on  ale-benches.  Many  members  of  Parliament,  who 
had  hitherto  supported  the  government,  began  to  waver ; 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  Conjuncture,  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  privilege  aroeo 
between  the  Houses.  The  Eecoinage  BDl,  framed  in  con- 
formity with  Montague's  resolutions,  had  gone  up  to  the 
Peers  and  had  come  back  with  amendments,  some  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commons,  their  Lordships 
had  no  right  to  make.  The  emergency  was  too  serious  to 
admit  of  delay.  Montague  brought  in  a  new  bill,  which 
was,  in  fisict,  his  former  bill  modified  in  some  points  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Lords :  the  Lords,  though  not  per- 
fectly contented  with  the  new  bill,  passed  it  without  any 
alteration,  and  the  royal  assent  was  immediately  given. 
The  fourth  of  May,  a  date  long  remembered  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  was  fixed 
as  the  day  on  which  the  government  would  cease  to  re- 
ceive the  clipped  money  in  payment  of  taxes.* 

The  principles  of  the  Eecoinage  Act  are  excellent.  But 
some  of  the  details,  both  of  that  Act  and  of  a  supplement- 
ary Act,  which  was  passed*  at  a  later  period  of  the  session, 
seem  to  prove  that  Montague  had  not  fully  considered 
what  legislation  can,  and  what  it  can  not,  effect.  For  ex- 
ample, he  persuaded  the  Parliament  to  enact  that  it  should 
be  penal  to  give  or  take  more  than  twenty-two  shillings 
for  a  guinea.  It  may  be  confidently  aflBirmed  that  this 
enactment  was  not  suggested  or  approved  by  Locke.  He 
well  knew  that  the  high  price  of  gold  was  not  the  evil 
which  afflicted  the  State,  but  merely  a  symptom  of  that 
evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  would  inevitably 

*  Stat.  "7,  Gul.  3,  c.  I ;  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals ;  Lllermitage,  7—*-, 
Jan.  y\,  I  J,  ^},  1696.  L'Hermitago  describes  In  strong  lang^oage  the  ex- 
treme inconvenience  caused  by  the  dispute  between  the  Houses-— **  La  lon- 
gueur qu'il  7  a  dans  cette  afTairo  est  d'autant  phis  d^sagr^able  qu'il  n^  a 
point  de  siget  sur  lequcl  le  peuple  en  gixxiraX  puiase  souffirir  pkia  d'incom- 
moditd,  puisqu'il  n'7  a  pcrsonno  qui,  d  tons  moments,  n'ayo  occasion  dc 
Vesprouver." 
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follow,  and  could  by  no  human  power  or  ingenuity  be 
made  to  precede,  the  recoinage  of  the  silver.  In  fac^  the 
penalty  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  whatever,  good 
or  bad.  Till  the  milled  silver  was  in  circulation,  the 
guinea  continued,  in  spite  of  the  law,  to  pass  for  thirty 
shillings.  When  the  milled  silver  became  plentiful,  the 
guinea  fell^  not  to  twenty-two  shillings,  which  was  the 
highest  price  allowed  by  the  law,  but  to  twenty-one  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.* 

Early  in  February  the  panic  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  first  debates  on  the  currency  subsided ;  and,  from  that 
time  till  the  fourth  of  May,  the  want  of  money  was  not 
.  very  severely  felt  The  recoinage  began.  Ten  furnaces 
were  erected  in  the  garden  behind  the  Treasury ;  and  every 
day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and  shillings 
were  turned  into  massy  ingots,  which  were  instantly  sent 
oflF  to  the  mint  in  the  tower.f 

With  the  fate  of  the  law  which  restored  the  currency 
was  closely  connected  the  fate  of  another  law,  which  had 
been  several  years  under  the  consideration  of  Parliainent, 
and  had  caused  several  warm  disputes  between  the  he- 
reditary and  the  elective  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  bill  for  regu- 
lating Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Commons.  Of  the  debates  to  which  it 
gave  occasion,  nothing  is  known  except  one  interesting 
circumstance  which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition. 
Among  those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared  conspicuous 
a  young  Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  fortune,  and  of  great 
abilities,  which  had  been  assiduously  improved  by  study. 

*  That  Locko  was  not  a  party  to  the  attempt  to  make  gold  cheaper  bj 
penal  laws,  I  infer  from  a  passage  in  which  he  notices  Lowndes's  com- 
plaints about  the  high  price  of  guineas.  "The  only  remedy,"  says  Locke, 
*'fbr  that  mischief  as  well  as  a  great  many  others,  is  the  patting  an  end 
to  the  passing  of  clipped  money  by  tale.'*— Locke's  Further  Considerations. 
That  the  penalty  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  ineCQcacious,  ap- 
pears from  several  passages  in  the  dispatches  of  L'Hermitage,  and  even 
from  Haynes's  Brief  Memoires,  though  HHynes  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Montague. 

f  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  )},  1696. 
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This  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley,  eldest 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  grandson  of 
that  renowned  politician  who  had,  in  the  days  of  Charlea 
the  Second,  been  at  one  time  the  most  imprincipled  of 
ministers,  and  at  another  the  most  unprincipled  of  dema- 
gogues. Ashley  had  just  been  returned  to  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Poole,  and  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  faltered,  stammered,  and 
seemed  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  reasoning.  The  House, 
then,  as  now,  indulgent  to  novices,  and  then,  as  now,  well 
aware  that,  on  a  first  appearance,  the  hesitation,  which  is 
the  effect  of  modesty  and  sensibility,  is  quite  as  promising 
a  sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and  ease  of  manner,  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed.  "  How  can  I,  sir,"  said  the 
yoimg  orator,  recovering  himself,  "produce  a  stronger 
argument  in  favor  of  this  bill  than  my  own  feilure?  My 
fortune,  my  character,  my  life,  are  not  at  stake.  I  am 
speaking  to  an  audience  whose  kindness  might  well  in- 
ispire  me  with  courage.  And  yet,  from  mere  nervousness, 
from  mere  want  of  practice  in  addressing  large  assemblies,  I 
have  lost  my  recollection.  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  my 
argimient.  How  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  man,  who, 
never  having  opened  his  lips  in  public,  is  called  upon  to 
reply,  without  a  moment's  preparation,  to  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  advocates  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose 
faculties  are  paralyzed  by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fails  to 
convince  his  hearers,  he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  a 
gallows,  and  leave  beggary  and  infamy  to  those  who  are 
dearest  to  him."  It  may  reasonably  be  suspected  that 
Ashley's  confusion,  and  the  ingenious  use  which  he  made 
of  it,  had  been  carefully  premeditated.  His  speech,  how- 
ever, made  a  great  impression,  and  probably  raised  expect- 
ations which  were  not  fulfilled.  His  health  was  delicate ; 
his  taste  was  refined  even  to  fastidiousness ;  he  soon  left 
politics  to  men  whose  bodies  and  minds  were  of  coarser 
texture  than  his  own,  gave  himself  up  to  mere  intellectual 
luxury,  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  old  academic 
philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviving  the  old 
academic  eloquence.     His  diction,  affected  and  florid,  but 
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often  singularly  beautifnl  and  melodious,  fascinated  many 
young  enthusiasts.  He  had  not  merely  disciples,  but 
worshipers.  His  life  was  short;  but  he  lived  long 
enoygh  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  English 
free-thinkers,  diametrically  opposed  in  opinions  and  feel- 
ings  to  that  sect  of  firee-thinkers  of  which  Hobbes  was  the 
oracle.  During  many  years  the  characteristics  continued 
to  be  the  gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimental  imbelievers, 
while  the  gospel  of  cold-blooded  and  hard-headed  im** 
believers  was  the  Leviathan. 

The  bill)  so  often  brought  in,  and  so  often  lost,  went 
through  the  Commons  without  a  division,  and  was  carried 
up  to  the  Lords.  It  soon  came  back  with  the  long  dis- 
puted clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward.  A  strong  party  among  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  was  still  unwilling  to  grant  any  new 
privilege  to  the  nobility;  but  the  moment  was  critical 
The  misimderstanding  which  had  arisen  between  the 
Houses  touching  the  Becoinage  Bill  had  produced  incon- 
veniences which  might  well  alarm  even  a  bold  politician. 
It  was  necessary  to  purchase  concession  by  concession. 
The  Commons,  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  agreed  to  the  amendment  on  which  the 
Lords  had,  during  four  years,  so  obstinately  insisted;  and 
the  Lords,  in  return,  immediately  passed  the  Becoinage 
Bill  without  any  amendment. 

There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  new  system  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason 
should  come  into  operation ;  and  the  bill  had  once  been 
lost  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  on  this  point.  Many 
persons  were  of  opinion  that  llie  change  ought  not  to  take 
place  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  notorious,  they  said, 
that  the  foreign  enemy  was  abetted  by  too  many  traitors 
at  home ;  and,  at  such  a  time,  the  severity  of  the  laws 
which  protected  the  commonwealth  against  the  machina- 
tions of  bad  citizens  ought  not  to  be  relaxed.  It  was  at 
last  determined  that  the  new  regulations  should  take  effect 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  first  day,  according  to 
the  old  calendar  of  the  year  1696. 
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On  the  twenty-first  of  Januaiy  the  Becoinage  Bill  and 
the  Bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  On  the  following  day  the  Com- 
mons repaired  to  Kensington  on  an  errand  by  no  n^^aoB 
agreeable  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  king.  They  were, 
as  a  body,  fully  resolved  to  support  him,  at  whatever  cost 
and  at  whatever  hazard,  against  every  foreign  and  domes- 
tic foe.  But  they  were,  as  indeed  every  assembly  of  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  English  gentlemen  that  could  by  any 
process  have  been  brought  together  must  have  been,  jeal- 
ous of  the  favor  which  he  showed  to  the  friends  of  his 
youth.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  placing  the  house  of  Ben- 
tinck  on  a  level  in  wealth  and  splendor  with  the  house  of 
Howard  and  Seymour,  of  Bussell  and  Cavendish.  Some 
of  the  fiurest  hereditary  domains  of  the  Crown  had  been 
granted  to  Portland,  not  without  murmuring  on  the  part  both 
of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Nothing  had  been  done,  it  is  true, 
which  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
with  a  long  series  of  precedents.  Every  English  sovereign 
had  from  time  immemorial  considered  the  lands  to  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  virtue  of  his  oflBce  as  his  private 
property.  Every  family  that  had  been  great  in  England, 
from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had  been  enriched 
by  royal  deeds  of  gift,  Charles  the  Second  had  carved 
ducal  estates  for  his  bastards  out  of  his  hereditary  domain. 
Nor  did  the  Bill  of  Rights  contain  a  word  which  could  be 
construed  to  mean  that  the  king  was  not  at  perfect  liberty 
to  alienate  any  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Crown.  At  first, 
therefore,  William's  liberality  to  his  countrymen,  though 
it  caused  much  discontent,  called  forth  no  remonstrance 
from  the  Parliament,  But  he  at  length  went  too  far.  In 
1695  he  ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make  out  a 
warrant  granting  to  Portland  a  magnificent  estate  in  Den- 
bighshire. The  estate  was  said  to  be  worth  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  annual  income,  therefore, 
can  hardly  have  been  less  than  six  thousand  pounds ;  and 
the  annual  rent  which  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  was  only 
six  and  eightpence.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst 
With  the  property  were  inseparably  connected  extensive 
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royalties,  which  the  people  of  North  Wales  oould  not  pa- 
tiently see  in  the  hands  of  any  subject  More  than  a  cen- 
tury before,  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part  of  the  same 
territory  on  her  &yonte  Leicester.  On  that  occasion  the 
population  of  Denbighshire  had  risen  in  arms ;  and,  after 
much  tumult  and  several  executions,  Leicester  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  resign  his  mistress's  gift  back  to  her.  The 
opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but  not  less  effect- 
ive. Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  principality 
made  strong  representations  to  the  ministers  through  whose 
offices  the  warrant  had  to  pass,  and  at  length  brought  the 
subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lower  House.  An 
address  was  \manimously.  voted  requesting  the  king  to  stop 
the  grant ;  Portland  begged  that  he  might  not  be  the  cause 
of  a  dispute  between  his  master  and  the  Parliament ;  and 
the  king,  though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation.* 

This  unfortunate  affiur  though  it  terminated  without  an 
open  quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling.  The  king  was  angry 
with  the  Commons,  and  still  more  angry  with  the  Whig 
ministers  who  had  not  ventured  to  defend  his  grant.  The 
loyal  affection  which  the  Parliament  had  testified  to  him 
during  the  first  days  of  the  session  had  perceptibly  cooled ; 
and  he  was  ahnost  as  impopular  as  he  had  ever  been,  when 
an  event  took  place  which  suddenly  brought  back  to  him 
the  hearts  of  millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as  much 
the  idol  of  the  nation  as  he  had  been  at  the  end  of  1688.t 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
preceding  spring  had  been  given  up  in  consequence  of 
William^s  departure  for  the  Continent.    The  plan  of  insur- 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Jan  14, 17,  23, 1696;  UHormitage,  Jan.  |{;  Gloria 
Cambriffi,  or  Speech  of  a  Bold  Bnton  against  a  Dutch  Pnnce  of  Wales,  1702 : 
Wq  of  the  late  Honorable  Robert  Price,  etc.  1784.  Price  was  the  bold 
Briton  whose  frpeech — nerer,  I  believe,  spoken— was  printed  in  1702.  He 
would  ha?e  better  deserved  to  be  called  bold,  if  he  had  publidied  his  imper- 
tinence while  WiUiam  was  liviag.  The  Life  of  Prioe  is  a  miserable  perform- 
anco,  full  of  blunders  and  anachronisms. 

f  L'Hermitap^  mentions  the  unlhvorable  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
Commons ;  and  WiUiam  aUodes  to  U  lepeatedlj  ia  his  letten  to  Heinsius, 
Jan.?;,  1696, '^^ 
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lection  wMcIi  liad  been  formed  in  the  summer  liad  been 
given  up  for  want  of  help  fix)m  France.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  autumn  both  plans  were  resumed.  William 
had  returned  to  England ;  and  the  possibility  of  getting 
rid  of  him  bj  a  lucky  shot  or  stab  was  again  seriouslj  dis- 
cussed. The  French  troops  had  goae  into  winter-quarters*, 
and  the  force,  which  Chamock  had  in  vain  demanded  while 
war  was  raging  round  Kamur,  might  now  be  spared  with- 
out inconvenience.  Now,  therefore,  a  plot  was  laid,  more 
formidable  than  any  that  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  and 
the  life  of  William ;  or  rather,  as  has  more  than  once  hap- 
pened in  our  history,  two  plots  were  laid,  one  within  the 
other.  The  object  of  the  greater  plot  was  an  open  insur- 
rection, an  insurrection  which  was  to  be  supported  by  a 
foreign  army.  In  this  plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites  of  note 
were  more  or  less  concerned.  Some  laid  in  arms;  some 
bought  horses ;  some  made  lists  of  the  servants  and  tenants 
in  whom  they  could  place  firm  reliance.  The  less  warlike 
members  of  the  party  could  at  least  take  oflf  bumpers  to 
the  king  over  the  water,  and  intimate  by  significant  shrugs 
and  whispers  that  he  would  not  be  over  the  water  long. 
It  was  universally  remarked  that  the  malcontents  look^ 
wiser  than  usual  when  they  were  sober,  and  bragged  more 
loudly  than  usual  when  they  were  drunk.*  To  the  smaller 
plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the  murder  of  William,  only 
a  few  select  traitors  were  privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  imder  the  direction  of  a  leader 
specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains.  The  more  honorable 
mission  was  intrusted  to  Berwick.  He  was  charged  to 
communicate  with  the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  as- 
certain what  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  and  to  fix 
a  time  for  the  rising.  He  was  authorized  to  assure  them 
that  the  French  government  was  collecting  troops  and 
transports  at  Calais,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
there  that  a  rebeUion  had  broken  out  in  England,  his 
father  would  embark  with  twelve  thousand  veteran  sol- 
diers, and  would  be  among  them  in  a  few  hours. 

*  The  gajety  of  tbe  Jacobites  is  said  bj  Van  Cleyenkirke  to  have 
noticed  during  some  time;  ^^  1696. 
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A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an  emissary  of 
lower  rank,  but  of  great  address,  activity  and  courage. 
This  was  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had 
served  with  credit  under  Dundee,  and  who,  when  the  war 
in  the  Highlands  had  ended,  had  retired  to  Saint  Ger- 
mans. Barclay  was  called  into  the  royal  closet,  and  re- 
ceived his  orders  fix)m  the  royal  lips.  He  was  directed  to 
steal  across  the  Channel  and  to  repair  to  London.  He  was 
told  that  a  few  select  officers  and  soldiers  should  speedily 
follow  him  by  twos  and  threes.  That  they  might  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  him,  he  was  to  walk,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  after  nightfall, 
with  a  white  handkerchief  hanging  from  his  coat  pocket. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
with  a  commission  which  was  not  only  signed  but  written 
fix)m  beginning  to  end  by  James  himself  This  commis- 
sion authorized  the  bearer  to  do  from  time  to  time  such 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that 
Prince's  adherents  as  should  most  conduce  to  the  service 
of  the  king.  What  explanation  of  these  very  compre- 
hensive words  was  orally  given  by  James  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Germains  should  cause 
any  suspicion,  it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way  of  life 
had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  a  surgeon  at  Paris.*  He  set  out  with  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  in  his  portmanteau,  hastened  to  the  coast,  and 
embarked  on  board  of  a  privateer  which  was  employed  by 
the  Jacobites  as  a  regular  packet  boat  between  France  and 
England.  This  vessel  conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in 
Bomney  Marsh.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  landing- 
place  a  smuggler  named  Hunt  lived  on  a  dreary  and  un- 
wholesome fen  where  he  had  no  neighbors  but  a  few  rude 
shepherds.  His  dwelling  was  singularly  well  situated  for 
a  contraband  traffic  in  French  wares.  Cargoes  of  Lyons 
silk  and  Valenciennes  lace  sufficient  to  load  thirty  pack- 
horses  had  repeatedly  been  landed  in  that  dismal  solitude 

*  Harris's  depositioDflL  March  28,  1696. 
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without  attracting  notice.  But,  since  the  Eevolution, 
Hunt  had  discoveared  that  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo  of  traitois 
paid  best.  His  lonely  abode  became  the  resort  of  men  of 
high  consideration,  earJs  and  barons,  knights  and  doc* 
tors  of  divinity.  Some  of  them  lodged  many  days  under 
his  roof  while  waiting  for  a  passage.  A  clandestine  post 
was  established  between  his  house  and  London.  The 
couriers  were  constantly  going  and  returning:  the^  per- 
formed their  journey  up  and  down  on  foot ;  but  they  ap- 
peared to  be  gentlemen,  and  it  was  whispered  that  one  of 
them  was  the  son  of  a  titled  man.  The  letters  from  Saint 
Crermains  were  few  and  small.  Those  directed  to  Saint 
Qermains  were  numerous  and  bulky :  they  were  made  up 
like  parcels  of  millinery,  and  were  buried  in  the  morass 
till  they  were  called  for  by  the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January  1696 ;  and  hence  he 
took  the  road  to  London.  He  was  followed,  a  few  days 
later,  by  a  tall  youth,  who  concealed  his  name,  but  who 
produced  credentials  of  the  highest  authority.  This  youth 
too,  proceeded  to  London.  Hunt  afterward  discovered 
that  bis  humble  roof  had  had  the  honor  of  sheltering  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.* 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was  difficult  and 
hazardous :  and  he  omitted  no  precaution.  He  had  been 
little  in  London ;  and  his  face  was  consequently  imknown 
to  the  agents  of  the  government.  Nevertheless  he  had 
several  lodgings :'  he  disguised  himself  so  well  that  his 
oldest  friends  would  not  have  known  him  by  broad  day- 
light ;  and  yet  he  seldom  ventured  into  the  streets  except 
in  the  dark.  His  chief  agent  was  a  monk  who,  under 
several  names,  heard  confessions  and  said  masses  at  the 
risk  of  his  neck.  This  man  intimated  to  some  of  the  zeal- 
ots with  whom  he  consorted  that  a  special  agent  of  the 
royal  family  was  to  be  spoken  with  in  Covent  Garden,  on 
certain  nights,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  might  be  known  by 
certain  signs.t  In  this  way  Barclay  became  acquainted 
with  several  men  fit  for  his  purpose.     The  first  persons  to 

*  Hunt^s  deposition.  f  Fisher^s  and  Harris's  depositions. 
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whom  he  folly  opened  himself  were  Chamock  and  Park- 
yns.  He  talked  with  ihem  about  the  plot  which  ihey  and 
some  of  their  friends  had  formed  in  the  preceding  spring 
against  the  life  of  William.  Both  Chamock  and  Parkyns 
declared  that  the  scheme  might  easily  be  executed,  Aat 
there  was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among  the  Boyalists, 
and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  some  sign  of  his  majes- 
ty's approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He  showed 
his  two  accomplices  that  James  had  expressly  commanded 
all  good  Englishmen,  not  only  to  rise  in  arms,  not  only  to 
make  war  on  the  usurping  government,  not  only  to  seize 
forts  and  towns,  but  also  to  do  from  time  to  time  such 
other  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  might 
be  for  the  royal  service.  These  words,  Barday  said,  plainly 
authorized  an  attack  on  the  Prince's  person.  Chamock 
and  Parkyns  were  satisfied.  How  in  tmth  was  it  possible 
for  them  to  doubt  that  James's  confidential  agent  correctly 
constmed  James's  expressions  ?  Nay,  how  was  it  possible 
for  them  to  understand  the  large  words  of  the  commission 
in  any  sense  but  one,  even  if  Barclay  had  not  been  there 
to  act  as  commentator  ?  If  indeed  the  subject  had  never 
been  brought  under  James's  consideration,  it  might  well 
be  thought  that  those  words  had  dropped  from  his  pen 
without  any  definite  meaning.  But  "he  had  been  repeatedly 
apprised  that  some  of  his  friends  in  England  meditated  a 
deed  of  blood,  and  that  they  were  waiting  only  for  his  ap- 
probation. They  had  importuned  him  to  speak  one  woid, 
to  give  one  sign.  He  had  long  kept  silence ;  and,  now 
that  he  broke  silence,  he  merely  told  them  to  do  whatever 
might  be  beneficial  to  himself  and  prejudicial  to  the  usurper. 
They  had  his  authority  as  plainly  given  as  they  could  rea- 
sonably expect  to  have  it  given  in  such  a  case.* 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  sufiicient  number  of 
courageous  and  trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide  horses 
and  weapons,  and  to  fix  the  hour  and  the  place  of  the 


♦  Barclay's  Narrative,  in  the  Life  of  James,  IL  648 ;  Paper  by  Chamock, 
among  the  Naime  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
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slaughter.  Forty  or  fifty  men,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
sufficient  Those  troopers  of  James's  guard  who  had 
already  followed  Barclay  across  the  Channel  made  up  nearly 
half  that  number.  James  had  himself  seen  some  of  these 
men  before  their  departure  from  Saint  Germains,  had  given 
them  money  for  their  journey,  had  told  them  by  what 
name  each  of  them  was  to  pass  in  England,  had  commanded 
them  to  act  as  they  should  be  directed  by  Biirclay,  and 
.  had  informed  them  where  Barclay  was  to  be  found  and  by 
what  tokens  he  was  to  be  known.*  They  were  ordered  to 
depart  in  small  parties,  and  to  assign  different  reasons  for 
going.  Some  were  ill :  some  were  weary  of  the  service : 
Gassels,  one  of  the.  most  noisy  and  profstne  among  them, 
announced  that,  since  he  could  not  get  military  promotion, 
he  should  enter  at  the  Scotch  college  and  study  for  a 
learned  profession.  Under  such  pretexts  about  twenty- 
picked  men  left  the  palace  of  James,  made  their  way  by 
Bomney  Marsh  to  London,  and  found  their  captain  walking 
in  the  dim  lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the  handkerchief 
hanging  fiom  his  pocket  One  of  these  men  was  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  who  had 
a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  honor:  another  was 
Major  John  Bemardi,  an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction, 
whose  name  has  derived  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  a 
punishment  so  strangely  prolonged  that  it  at  length  shocked 
a  generation  which  could  not  remember  his  crime.f 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  from  Prance  that  Barclay 
placed  his  chief  trust.  In  a  moment  of  elation  he  once 
called  them  his  Jannissaries,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
would  get  him  the  George  and  Garter.  But  twenty  more 
assassins  at  least  were  wanted.  The  conspirators  probably 
expected  valuable  help  from  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  colonel's  commisiaion  signed  by  James,  and  had 
been  most  active  in  enlisting  men  and  providing  arms 
against  the  day  when  the  French  should  appear  on  the 
coast  of  Kent.  The  design  was  imparted  to  him :  but  he 
thought  it  so  rash,  and  so  likely  to  bring  reproach  and  dis- 

*  Harris's  deposition. 

f  Harris's  deposition.    Bemardl's  aatobiogpraphy  is  not  at  all  to  be  tnuted. 
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aster  on  the  good  cause,  that  ho  would  lend  no  assistance 
to  his  fiiends,  though  he  kept  their  secret  religiously.* 
Chamock  undertook  tp  And  eight  brave  and  trusty  fellows. 
He  communicated  the  design  to  Porter,  not  with  Barclay's 
entire  approbation ;  for  Barclay  appears  to  have  thought 
that  a  tavern  brawler,  who  had  recently  been  in  prison  for 
swaggering  jdrunk  about  the  streets,  and  huzzaing  in  honor 
of  Ae  Prince  of  Wales,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted  with  a 
secret  of  isuch  fearful  import  Porter  entered  into  the  plot 
with  enthusiasm,  and  promised  to  bring  in  odiers  who  would 
be  useful.  Among  ^ose  whose  help  he  engaged  was  his 
seorvant  Thomas  Keyes.  Keyes  was  a  &r  more  formidable 
conspirator  than  might  have  been  expected  fiom  his  station 
in  life.  The  household  troops  generally  were  devoted  to 
William :  but  there  was  a  taint  of  disaffection  among  the 
Blues.  The  chief  conspirators  had  already  been  tamper- 
ing with  some  Boman  Catl^olics  who  were  in  that  regiment ; 
and  Keyes  was  excellently  qualified  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
work ;  for  he  had  formerly  been  trumpeter  of  the  corps, 
.  and,  though  he  had  quitted  the  service,  he  still  kept  up  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  old  soldiers  in.  whose  com- 
pany he  had  lived  at  £ree  quarter  on  the  Somersetshire 
&rmers  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not  himself  take 
a  share  in  the  work  of  death.  But  he  employed  himself 
in  providing  horses,  saddles,  and  weapons,  for  his  younger 
and  more  active  accomplices.  In  this  department  of  busi- 
ness he  was  assisted  by  Charles  Cranbume,  a  person  who 
had  long  acted  as  a  broker  between  Jacobite  plotters  and 
■people  who  dealt  in  cutlery  and  firearms.  Special  orders 
were  given  by  Barclay,  that  the  swords  should  be  made 
rather  for  stabbing  than  for  slashing.  Barclay  himself  en- 
listed Edward  Lowick,  who  had  been  a  major  in  the  Irish 
army,  and  who  had,  since  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  been 
living  obscurely  in  London..  The  monk  who  had  been 
Barclay's  first  confidant  recommended  two  busy  Papists, 
Richard  Fisher  and  Christopher  Knightley ;  and  this  recom- 
mendation was  thought  sufficient.  Knightley  drew  in  Ed- 
•  See  his  trial 
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ward  King,  a  Boman  Oafholio  gendemaa  of  hot  ahd  mt^ 
less  temper;  and  "King  procured  the  aasistanba  of  a  Frenek 
gambler  and  bully  named  De  la  Bne.* 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  oonsfniaqy  held  ftequent 
meetings  at  treasotf  tarems^  £>r  the  purpose  of  settling  a 
plan  of  operations.    Several  schemes  were  ptopoeed|  ap» 
plaaded,  and,  on  ftall  oonsiderationi  abJEindoMd.    At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  an  attack  on  Eensingtoa  House 
at  dead  of  night  might  probably  be  soocessfiiL    The  outer 
wall  might  easily  be  scaled.  If  once  IbrQr  armed  men  weie 
in  the  garden,  the  palace  would  soon  be  stormed  or  set  oq 
fire.    Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  stxike 
the  blow  on  a  Sunday,  afr  William  w^nt  ftom  Kensington 
to  attend  divine  service  at  the  chapel  of  Saint  JamesSs 
Palace. '    The  murderers  might  assemble  near  the  spot 
where  Apdey  jBEouse  and  Hamilton  Place  now  stand.  Just 
as  the  royal  coach  passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  was 
about  to  enter  what  has«ince  been  called  the  Green  Paik^ 
thirty  of  the  conspirators,  weU  mounted^  might  &11  on  the 
guards.  The  guaidcr  were  ordinarily  only  five  and  twenty. 
They  would  be  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  and  proba- 
bly half  of  them  would  be  shot  or  cut  down  before  thej 
could  strike  a  blow.    Meanwhile,  ten  or  twelve  resolute 
men  on  foot  would  stop  the  carriage  by  shooting  the 
horses,  and  would  then  without  difficulty  dispatch  the 
king.    At  last  the  prrference  was  given  to  a  plan  origin- 
ally sketched  by  FiiEiher  and  put  into  shape  by  Port^. 
William  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  Saturday  finom 
Kensington  to  hunt  in  Richmond  Park.    There  was  then 
no  bridge  over  the  Thames  between  London  and  Kingston. 
The  king  therefore  went  in  a  coach,  escorted  by  some  of 
his  body-guards,  through  Tumham  Ghreen  to  the  river. 
There  he  took  boat,  crossed  the  water,  and  found  another 
coach  and  another  set  of  guards  ready  to  receive  him  on 
-the  Surrey  side.    The  first  coach  and  the  first  set  of  guards 
awaited  his  return  on  the  northern  bank.    The  conspira- 
tors ascertained  with  great  precision  the  whole  order  of 

*  Fiflher'B  deposition;  KnighUej^B  deposition';  Cnnburae^s  trial;  De  la 
Biie*8  depoBiUoQ. 
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these  journeys,  and  carefully  examined  the  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thames,  They  thought  that  they  should 
attack  the  king  with  more  advantage  on  the  Middlesex 
than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  returning  than 
when  he  was  going.  For,  when  he  was  going,  he  was 
often  attended  to  the  water-side  by  a  great  retinue  of  lords 
and  gentlemen ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  had  only  his  guards 
about  him.  The  place  and  time  were  fixed.  The  place 
was  to  be  a  narrow  and  winding  lane  leading  &om  the 
landing-place  on  the  north  of  the  river  to  Tumham  Green. 
The  spot  may  still  be  easily  found.  The  groxmd  has  since 
been  drained  by  trenches.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal  coach  was  wifli 
difficulty  tugged  at  a  foot's  pace.  The  time  was  to  be  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  of  February.  On  that 
day  the  forty  were  to  assemble  in  small  parties  at  public 
houses  near  the  Green.  When  the  signal  was  given  that 
the  coach  was  approaching,  they  were  to  take  horse  and 
repair  to  their  posts.  As  the  cavalcade  came  up  this  lane, 
Chamock  was  to  attack  the  guards  in  the  rear,  Rookwood 
on  one  flank,  Porter  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclay, 
with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop  the  coach  and  to  do  the 
deed.  That  no  movement  of  the  king  might  escape  notice, 
two  orderlies  were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace.  One  of 
these  men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Durant,  was 
especially  charged  to  keep  Barclay  well  informed.  The 
other,  whose  business  was  to  communicate  with  Chamock, 
was  a  ruffian  named  Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the 
Irish  army,  had  received  a  severe  woimd  in  the  breast  at 
the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  that  wound,  bore  a  savage 
personal  hatred  to  William.* 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrangements  for  the 
assassination,  Berwick  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
Jacobite  aristocracy  to  rise  in  arms.  But  this  was  no  easy 
task.  Several  consultations  were  held ;  and  there  was  one 
great  muster  of  the  party  under  the  pretense  of  a  masque- 
rade, for  which  tickets  were  distributed  among  the  initiated 
at  one  guinea  each.f  All  ended,  however,  in  talking,  sing- 
o  Seo  tho  trials  and  depositions.  f  L*Hermitage,  March  j\. 
IV.  P  p 
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ing,  and  drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  and  fortune  indeed 
declared  that  thej  would  draw  their  swords  for  their  right- 
ful sovereign  as  soon  as  their  rightful  sovereign  was  in  the 
island  with  a  French  army ;  and  Berwick  had  been  em- 
powered to  assure  them  that  a  French  army  should  be  sent 
as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  the  sword.  But  between  what 
they  asked  and  what  he  was  authorized  to  grant  there  was 
a  difference  which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Lewis, 
situated  as  he  was,  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
excellent  soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of  promises.  Similar 
promises  had  been  made  in  1690 ;  and  yet,  when  the  fleet 
of  Tourville  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the 
western  counjdes  had  risen  as  one  man  in  defense  of  the 
government,  and  not  a  single  malcontent  had  dared  to  utter 
a  whisper  in  favor  of  the  invaders.  Similar  promises  had 
been  made  in  1692 ;  and  to  the  confidence  which  had  been 
placed  in  those  promises  was  to  be  attributed  the  great  dis- 
aster of  La  Hogue.  The  French  king  would  not  be  de- 
ceived a  third  time.  He  would  gladly  help  the  English 
royalists;  but  he  must  first  see  them  help  themselves. 
There  was  much  reason  in  this ;  and  there  was  reason  also 
in  what  the  Jacobites  urged  on  the  other  side.  I^  they  said, 
they  were  to  rise,  without  a  single  disciplined  regiment  to 
back  them,  against  an  usurper  supported  by  a  regular  army, 
they  should  all  be  cut  to  pieces  before  the  news  that  they 
were  up  could  reach  Versailles.  As  Berwick  could  hold 
out  no  hope  that  there  would  be  an  invasion  before  there 
was  an  insurrection,  and  as  his  English  friends  were  im- 
movable in  their  determination  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
surrection till  there  was  an  invasion,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  do  here,  and  became  impatient  to  depart 

He  was  the  more  impatient  to  depart  because  the  fif- 
teenth of  February  drew  near.  For  he  was  in  constant 
communication  with  Barclay,  and  was  perfectly  apprised 
of  all  the  details  of  the  crime  which  was  to  be  perpetrated 
on  that  day.  He  was  generally  considered  as  a  man  of 
sturdy  and  even  ungracious  integrity.  But  to  such  a  de- 
gree had  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  been  perverted  by 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  family,  and  by  his  respect  for 
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the  lessons  of  his  priests,  that  he  did  not,  as  he  has  him- 
self ingenuously  confessed,  think  that  he  lay  under  any 
obligation  to  disspade  the  asaassins  from  the  execution  of 
their  purpose.  He  had  indeed  only  one  objection  to  their 
design ;  and  that  objection  he  kept  to  hhnself.  It  was 
simply  this,  that  all  who  were  concerned  were  very  likely 
to  be  hanged.  That,  however,  was  their  affair ;  and,  if 
they  chose  to  run  such  a  risk  in  the  good  cause,  it  was  not 
his  business  to  discourage  them.  His  mission  was  quite 
distinct  from  theirs  ;  he  was  not  to  act  with  them ;  and  he 
had  no  inclination  to  suffer  with  them.  He  therefore  hast- 
ened down  to  Eomney  Marsh,  and  crossed  to  Calais,* 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a  descent  on 
Kent.    Troops  filled  the  town ;  transports  filled  the  port. 
Boufflers  had  been  ordered  to  repair  thither  from  Flanders,       | 
and  to  take  the  command.    James  himself  was  daUy  ex-       | 
pected.    In  fact  he  had  already  left  Saint  Germains.     Ber-       i 
wick,  however,  would  not  wait     He  took  the  road  to       | 
Paris,  met  his  fether  at  Clerroont,  and  made  a  full  report       j 
of  the  state  of  things  in  England.    His  embassy  had  failed ; 
the  Eoyalist  nobility  and  gentry  seemed  resolved  not  to       i 
rise  till  a  French  army  was  in  the  island :  but  there  was       i 
still  a  hope ;  news  would  probably  come  within  a  few  days 
that  the  usurper  was  no  more;   and  such  news  would       j 
change  the  irhole  aspect  of  affairs,    James  determined  to       | 
go  on  to  Calais,  and  there  to  await  the  event  of  Barclay's       j 
plot.    Berwick  hastened  to  Versailles  for  the  purpose  of       | 
giving  explanations  to  Lewis.    What  the  nature  of  the       ; 
explanations  was  we  know  from  Berwick's  own  narrative.       } 
He  plainly  told  the  French  king  that  a  small  band  of  loyal       ' 
men  would  in  a  short  time  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  great  enemy  of  France.    The  next  courier  might  bring       j 
tidings  of  an  event  which  •  would  probably  subvert  the       j 
English  government  and  dissolve  the  European  coalition. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  a  prince  who  ostentatiously       j 
affected  the  character  of  a  devout  Christian  and  of  a  cour-       i 
teous  knight  would  instantly  have  taken  measures  for  con-       j 
veying  to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps  might  still 
*  See  Berwick's  ICemoirs. 
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arrive  in  time,  and  would  have  severely  reprimanded  the 
guests  who  had  so  grossly  abused  his  hospitality.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been 
asked  to  give  his  sanction  to  a  murder  he  would  probably 
have  refused  with  indignation.  But  he  was  not  moved 
to  indignation  by  learning  that,  without  his  sanction,  a 
crime  was  likely  to  be  committed  which  would  be  fisir  more 
beneficial  to  his  interests  than  ten  such  victories  as  that  of 
Landen.  He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet 
should  be  in  such  readiness  as  might  enable  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he  anticipated.  At 
Calais  James  waited  with  still  more  impatience  for  the  sig- 
nal that  his  nephew  was  no  more.  That  signal  was  to  be 
given  by  a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  already  prepared  on 
the  cliffs  of  Kent,  and  which  would'  be  visible  across  the 
straits* 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  always  attended 
such  conspiracies  as  that  of  Barclay  and  Chamock.  The 
English  regard  assassination,  and  have  during  some  ages 
regarded  it,  with  a  loathing  pijculiar  to  themselves.  So 
English  indeed  is  this  sentiment  that  it  can  not  even  now 
be  called  Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent  period,  it  was  not 
Scotch.  In  Ireland  to  this  day  the  viUain  who  shoots  at 
his  enemy  from  behind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from 
justice  by  public  sympathy.  In  Scotland  pl9.ns  of  assas- 
sination were  often,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  successfully  executed,  though  known  to  great 
numbers  of  persons.  The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Eizzio, 
of  Darnley,  of  Murray,  of  Sharpe,  are  conspicuous  instances. 
The  royalists  who  murdered  Lisle  in  Switzerland  were 
Irishmen  :  the  royalists  who  murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid 
were  Irishmen :  the  royalists  who  murdered  Dorislaus  at 
the  Hague  were  Scotchmen.  In  England,  as  soon  as  such 
a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  one 

*  Van  Clovcrskirko,  ^'i^^^,  3  696.  I  am  confident  that  no  sensible  and 
impartial  person,  after  attentively  reading  Berwick's  narrative  of  these  trans- 
actions and  comparing  it  with  tho  narrative  in  the  Life  of  James  (li.  54-l\ 
which  18  taken,  word  for  word,  from  tho  Original  Memoirs,  can  doubt  that 
James  was  accessory  to  the  design  of  assassination. 
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gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart,  the  risk  of  detection  and  fail- 
ure becomes  extreme.  Felton  and  Bellingham  reposed 
trust  in  no  human  being;  and  they  were  therefore  able  to 
accomplish  their  evil  purposes.  But  Babington's  con- 
spiracy against  Elizabeth,  Fawkes's  conspiracy  against 
James,  Gerard's  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  the  Eye- 
House  conspiracy,  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  dis- 
covered, frustrated  and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  con- 
spiracy is  here  exposed  to  equal  danger  from  the  good  and 
from  the  bad  qualities  of  the  conspirators.  Scarcely  any 
Englishman,  not  utterly  destitute  of  conscience  and  honor, 
will  engage  in  a  plot  for  slaying  an  unsuspecting  fellow- 
creature  ;  and  a  wretch  who  has  neither  conscience  nor 
honor  is  likely  to  think  much  on  the  danger  which  he 
incurs  by  being  true  to  his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards 
which  he  may  obtain  by  betraying  them.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  persons  in  whom  religious  or  political  fanaticism  has 
destroyed  all  moral  sensibility  on  one  particular  point,  and 
yet  has  left  that  sensibility  generally  unimpaired.  Such  a 
person  was  Digby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his  ac- 
complices he  was  religiously  and  chivalrously  faithful ; 
nor  could  even  the  fear  of  the  rack  extort  from  him  one 
word  to  their  prejudice.  But  this  union  of  depravity  and 
heroism  is  very  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  men  are 
either  not  vicious  enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to  be 
loyal  and  devoted  members  of  treacherous  and  cruel  con- 
federacies ;  and,  if  a  single  member  should  want  either 
the  necessary  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue,  the  whole  con- 
federacy is  in  danger.  To  bring  together  in  one  body 
forty  Englishmen,  all  hardened  cut-throats,  and  yet  all  so 
upright  and  generous  that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence 
nor  the  dread  of  the  gallows  can  tempt  any  one  of  them 
to  be  false  to  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been  found,  and  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  be  found  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too 
bad  and  men  too  good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret  as 
his.  The  first  whose  heart  fiuled  him  was  Fisher.  Even 
before  the  time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  he 
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obtained  an  audienoe  of  Portland,  and  told  that  lord  that 
a  design  was  forming  against  the  king%  life.  Some  days 
later  Fishe?  came  again  with  more  praise  intalligence- 
But  his  character  was  not  such  as  entitled  him  to  mach 
credit;  and  the  knavery  of  Fuller,  of  Young,  of  Whitney, 
and  of  Taaffe,  had  made  men  of  sense  slow  to  believe 
stories  of  plots*  Portland,  therefore^  though  in  general 
very  easily  alarmed  where  the  safety  of  his  master  and 
friend  was  concemed,  seems  to  have  thought  little  about 
the  matter.  But^  on  the  evening  of  the  fotirteenth  of  Feb- 
niary,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  peison  whoso  testimony 
he  could  not  treat  lightly.  Thia  was  a  Eoman  Catholic 
gentleman  of  known  courage  and  honor,  named  Pendct- 
grass.  He  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come  up  to  toum 
from  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  summons 
from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  m  he  was, 
had  to  Pendergrass  been  a  most  kind  friend,  indeed  nlififftBt 
a  father.  In  a  Jacobite  insurrection  Pendergraaa  woqM 
probably  have  been  on©  of  the  foremost  But  he  learned 
with  horror  that  he  was  expected  to  bear  a  part  in  a 
wicked  and  shameful  deed.  He  found  himself  in  one  of 
those  situations  which  most  cruelly  torture  noble  and  sens- 
itive natures.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Was  he  to  commit 
a  murder  ?  Was  ho  to  Buffer  a  murder  which  he  could 
prevent  to  be  committed  ?  Yet  was  he  to  betray  one  who, 
however  culpable,  had  loaded  him  with  benefits  ?  Per- 
haps it  might  be  possible  to  save  William  without  barmiog 
Porter?  Pendergmss  determined  to  make  the  attempts 
**My  lord,"  ho  said  to  Portland/^  as  you  value  King 
Williiun's  life,  do  not  let  him  hunt  to-morrow.  He  is  the 
enemy  of  my  religion  :  yet  my  religion  constrains  me  to 
give  him  this  caution.  But  the  naniea  of  the  conspirators 
I  am  resolved  to  conceal :  some  of  them  are  my  friends : 
one  of  them  aspecially  is  my  benefactor ;  and  I  will  not 
betray  them.'* 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  king :  but  the  king  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  very  coolly,  and  seemed  detennined 
not  to  be  frightened  out  of  a  good  day's  sport  by  such  an 
idle  story,    Portland  argued  and  implored  in  vain.     He 
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was  at  last  forced  to  threaten  that  he  would  immediately 
make  the  whole  matter  public,  unless  his  majesty  would 
consent  to  remain  within  doors  during  the  next  day ;  and 
this  threat  was  successful.* 

Saturday  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty  were  all  ready 
to  mount,  when  they  received  intelligence  from  the  order- 
lies who  watched  Kensington  House  that  the  king  did  not 
mean  to  hunt  that  morning.  ''  The  fox,"  said  Chambers, 
with  vindictive  bitterness,  keeps  his  earth."  Then  he 
opened  his  shirt,  showed  the  great  scar  in  his  breast,  and 
vowed  revenge  on  William. 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was  that  their 
design  had  been  detected.  But  they  were  soon  reassured. 
It  was  given  out  that  the  weather  had  kept  the  king  at 
home ;  and  indeed  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There 
was  no  sign  of  agitation  at  the  palace.  No  extraordinary 
precaution  was  taken.  No  arrest  was  made.  No  ominous 
whisper  was  heard  at  the  coffee-houses..  The  delay  was 
vexatious :  but  Saturday  the  twenty-second  would  do  as 
welL 

But,  before  Saturday  the  twenty-second  arrived,  a  third 
informer,  De  la  Bue,  had  presented  himself  at  the  palace. 
His  way  of  Hfe  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect ;  but 
his  story  agreed  so  exactly  with  what  had  been  said  by 
Fisher  and  Pendergrass  that  even  William  began  to  believe 
that  there  was  real  danger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  twenty-first^ 
Pendergrass,  who  had  as  yet  disclosed  much  less  than 
either  of  the  other  informers,  but  whose  single  word  was 
worth  much  more  than  their  joint  oath,  was  sent  for  to 
the  royal  closet.  The  faithful  Portland  and  the  gallant 
Cutts  were  the  only  persons  who  witnessed  the  siQgular 
interview  between  the  king  and  his  generous  enemy. 
William,  with  courtesy  and  animation  which  he  rarely 
showed,  but  which  he  never  showed  without  making  a 
deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  speak  out  "  You 
are  a  man  of  true*  probity  and  honor :  I  am  deeply  obliged 
to  you :  but  you  must  feel  that  the  same  considerations 
♦  L^Hermitage,  /-^^ 
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which  have  induced  you  to  tell  us  so  much  ought  to  in- 
duce you  to  tell  us  something  more.  The  cautions  which 
you  have  as  yet  given  can  only  make  us  suspect  every 
body  that  comes  near  me.  They  are  sufficient  to  embitter 
my  life,  but  not  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  You  must  let  me 
know  the  names  of  these  men."  During  more  than  half 
an  hour  the  king  continued  to  entreat  and  Pendei^rass  to 
refuse.  At  last  Pendergrass  said  that  he  would  give  the 
information  which  was  required,  if  he  could  be  assured 
that  it  would  be  used  only  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime, 
and  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  criminals.  "I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor,"  said  William,  "  that  your  evidence 
shall  not  be  used  against  any  person  without  your  own 
free  consent."  It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Pender- 
grass wrote  down  the  names  of  the  chief  conspirators. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  a  large 
party  of  the  assassins  was  reveling  at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in 
Maiden  Lane.  Here  they  received  their  final  orders  for 
the  morrow.  "  To-morrow  or*  never,"  said  King.  "  To- 
morrow, boys,"  cried  Cassels,  with  a  curse,  "we  shall  have' 
the  plunder  of  the  field."  The  morrow  came.  All  was 
ready :  the  horses  were  saddled  :  the  pistols  were  loaded  : 
the  swords  were  sharpened:  the  orderlies  were  on  the 
alert :  they  early  sent  intelligence  from  the  palace  that  the 
king  was  certainly  going  a  hunting :  all  the  usual  prepara- 
tions had  been  made :  a  party  of  guards  had  been  sent 
round  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Eichmond :  the  royal  coaches, 
each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  from  the  stables  at  Charing 
Cross  to  Kensington.  The  chief  murderers  assembled  in 
high  glee  at  Porter's  lodgings.  Pendergrass,  who,  by  the 
king's  command,  appeared  among  them,  was  greeted  with 
ferocious  mirth.  *' Pendergrass,"  said  Porter,  "you  are 
named  one  of  the  eight  who  are  to  do  his  business.  I 
have  a  musquetoon  for  you  that  will  carry  eight  balls," 
"Mr.  Pendergrass,"  said  King,  "pray  do  not  be  afraid  of 
smashing  the  glass  windows."  From  Porter's  lodgings 
the  party  adjourned  to  the  Blue  Posts  in  Spring  Gardens, 
where  they  meant  to  take  some  refreshment  before  they 
started  for  Turnham  Green.     They  were  at  table  when  a 
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message  came  fSrom  an  orderly  that  the  king  had  changed 
his  mind  and  would  not  hunt ;  and  scarcely  had  they  re- 
covered from  their  first  surprise  at  this  ominous  news, 
when  Keyes,  who  had  been  out  scouting  among  his  old 
comrades,  arrived  with  news  more  ominous  still.  "  The 
coaches  have  returned  to  Charing  Cross.  The  guards  that 
were  sent  round  to  Eichmond  have  just  come  back  to 
Kensington  at  full  gallop,  the  flanks  of  the  horses  all 
white  with  foam.  I  have  had  a  word  with  one  of  the 
Blues.  He  told  me  that  strange  things  are  muttered." 
Then  the  countenances  of  the  assassins  fell;  and  their 
hearts  died  within  them.  Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  disguise  his  uneasiness.  He  took  up  an  orange  and 
squeezed  it.  "  What  can  not  be  done  one  day  may  be 
done  another.  Come,  gentlemen,  before  we  part  let  us 
have  one  glass  to  the  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange." 
The  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange  was  drunk;  and  the 
company  dispersed.* 

A  few  hours  elapsed  before  all  the  conspirators  aban- 
doned all  hope.  Some  of  them  derived  comfort  from  a 
report  that  the  king  had  taken  physic,  and  that  this  was 
his  only  reason  for  not  going  to  Eichmond.  If  it  were  so, 
the  blow  might  still  be  struck.  Two  Saturdays  had  been 
unpropitious.  But  Sunday  was  at  hand.  One  of  the  plans 
which  had  formerly  been  discussed  and  abandoned  might 
be  resumed.  The  usurper  might  be  set  upon  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner  on  his  way  to  his  chapel.  Chamock  was 
ready  for  any  enterprise,  however  desperate.  If  the  hunt 
was  up,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and  scratching  to  the 
last  than  to  be  worried  without  resistance  or  revenge.  He 
assembled  some  of  his  accomplices  at  one  of  the  numerous 
houses  at  which  ho  had  lodgings,  and  plied  them  hard  with 
healths  to  the  king,  to  the  queen,  to  the  prince,  and  to  the 
Grand  Monarch,  as  they  called  Lewis.  But  the  terror  and 
dejection  of  the  gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wine ;  and 

•  Mj  occount  of  thcso  events  ia  taken  chiefly  from  the  trials  and  de- 
positions. See  also  Buract,  ii.  166,  166,  167 ;  and  Blackmore*s  True  and 
Impartial  History,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  Shrewsbury  and  Somers, 
and  Boycr's  History  of  King  WiUiam  III^  1708. 
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80  many  had  stolen  away  that  those  who  were  left  could 
effect  nothing.  In  the  conise  of  the  afternoon  it  was 
known  that  the  guards  had  been  doubled  at  the  palace ; 
and  soon  after  night&U  messengers  from  the  Secr^ary  of 
State's  office  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  torches  through 
the  streets,  accompanied  by  jSles  of  musketeers.  Before 
the  dawn  of  Sunday  Chamock  was  in  custody.  A  little 
later,  Bookwood  and  Bernard!  were  found  in  bed  at  a  Jac- 
obite ale-house  on  Tower  HUL  Seventeen  more  traitors 
were  seized  before  noon ;  and  three  of  the  Blues  were  put 
under  arrest.  That  morning  a  council  Was  held;  and  as 
soon  as  it  rose,  an  expre^  was  sent  off  to  call  home  some 
regiments  from  Flanders :  Dorset  set  out  for  Sussex,  of 
which  he  was  lord-lieutenant:  Eomney,  who  was  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  started  for  the  coast  of  Kent;  and 
Bussell  hastened  down  the  Thames  to  take  the  command 
of  the  fleet  In  the  evening  the  council  sat  again.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  were  examined  and  committed.  The  lord- 
mayor  was  in  attendance,  was  informed  of  what  had  been 
discovered,  and  was  specially  charged  to  look  well  to  the 
peace  of  the  capital,* 

On  Monday  morning  all  the  train-bands  of  the  city  were 
under  arms.  The  king  went  in  state  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  sent  for  the  Commons,  and  from  the  throne  told 
the  Parliament  that,  but  for  the  protection  of  gracious 
Providence  he  should  at  that  moment  have  been  a  corpse, 
and  the  kingdom  would  have  been  invaded  by  a  French 
army.  The  danger  of  invasion,  he  added,  was  still  great: 
but  he  had  already  given  such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped, 
suffice  for  the  protection  of  the  realm.  Some  traitors  were 
in  custody :  warrants  were  out  against  others :  he  should 
do  his  part  in  this  emergency ;  and  he  relied  on  the  Houses 
to  do  theirs.t 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which  they 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine  goodness  which  had 
preserved  him  to  his  people,  and  implored  him  to  take 

*  Portland  to  Lexington,  March  yj»  1696 ;  Van  Cleverskirke,  I^^ . 
L'Hermitage,  same  date. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  24,  1695. 
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more  than  ordinary  care  of  his  person.  They  concluded 
by  exhorting  him  to  seize  and  secure  all  persons  whom  he 
regarded  as  dangerous.  On  the  same  day  two  important 
bills  were  brought  into  the  Commons.  By  one  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  The  other  provided  that  the 
Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Will- 
iam. Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  an  honest  country-genileman, 
made  a  motion  of  which  he  did  not  at  all  foresee  the  import- 
ant consequences.  He  proposed  that  the  members  should 
enter  into  an  association  for  the  defense  of  their  sovereign 
and  their  country.  Montague,  who  of  all  men  was  the 
quickest  at  taking  and  improving  a  hint,  saw  how  much 
such  an  association  would  strengthen  the  government  and 
the  Whig  party.*  An  instrument  was  immediately  drawn 
up,  by  which  the  representatives  of  the  people,  each  for 
himself,  solemnly  recognized  William  as  rightful  and  law- 
ful king,  and  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  him  and  by 
each  other  against  James  and  James's  adherents.  Lastly, 
they  vowed  that,  if  his  majesty's  life  should  be  shortened 
by  violence,  they  would  avenge  him  signally  on  his  mur- 
derers, and  would,  with  one  heart,  strenuously  support  the 
order  of  succession  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  the  next 
moming.f  The  attendance  was  consequently  great :  the 
Association,  engrossed  on  parchment,  was  on  the  table ; 
and  the  members  went  up,  county  by  county,  to  sign  their 
names.]: 

The  king's  speech,  the  joint  addresses  of  both  Houses, 
the  Association  framed  by  the  Commons,  and  a  proclama- 
tion, containing  a  list  of  the  conspirators  and  offering  a  re- 
ward of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  any 
one  of  them,  were  soon  cried  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal and  carried  out  by  all  the  postbags.  Wherever  the 
news  came  it  raised  the  whole  country.  Those  two  hate- 
ful words,  assassination  and  invasion,  acted  like  a  spell. 

*  England's  Enemies  Exposed,  1701. 
f  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  24,  169j. 

i  Ck)mmon8'  Journals,  Feb.  25,  169  * ;  Van  Cleverskirke,  l^-^ ;  L'Hei^ 
mitago  of  the  same  date. 
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No  impressment  was  necessary.  The  seamen  came  forth 
fix)m  their  hiding-places  by  thousands  to  man  the  fleet 
Only  three  days  after  the  king  had  appealed  to  the  nation, 
Russell  sailed  out  of  the  Thames  with  one  great  squadron. 
Another  was  ready  for  action  at  Spithead.^  The  militia  of 
all  the  maritime  counties  from  the  Wash  to  Land's  End 
was  under  arms.  For  persons  accused  of  offenses  merely 
political  there  was  generally  much  sympathy.  But  Bar- 
clay's assassins  were  hunted  like  wolves  by  the  whole 
population.  The  abhorrence  which  the  English  have, 
through  many  generations,  felt  for  domiciliary  visits,  and 
for  all  those  impediments  which  the  police  of  continental 
states  throws  in  the  way  of  travelers,  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended The  gates  of  the  City  of  London  were  kept  many 
hours  closed  while  a  strict  search  was  made  within.  The 
magistrates  of  almost  every  walled  town  in  the  kingdom 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  On  every  highway 
parties  of  armed  men  were  posted  with  orders  to  stop  pass- 
engers of  suspicious  appearance.  During  a  few  days  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  perform  a  journey  without  a  pass- 
port, or  to  procure  post-horses  without  the  authority  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Nor  was  any  voice  raised  against 
these  precautions.  The  common  people  indeed  were,  if 
possible,  more  eager  than  the  public  functionaries  to  bring 
the  traitors  to  justice.  This  eagerness  may  perhaps  be 
in  part  ascribed  to  the  great  rewards  promised  by  the  royal 
proclamation.  The  hatred  which  every  good  Protestant 
felt  for  Popish  cut-throats  was  not  a  little  strengthened  by 
the  songs  in  which  the  street-poets  celebrated  the  lucky 
hackney-coachman  who  had  caught  lus  traitor,  had  re- 
ceived his  thousand  pounds,  and  set  up  as  a  gentleman.* 
The  zeal  of  the  populace  could  in  some  places  hardly  be 
kept  mthin  the  limits  of  the  law.  At  the  country  seat  of 
Parkyns  in  Warwickshire,  arms  and  accouterments  suf- 

♦  According  to  L'llcrmitage,  -^7^  there  were  two  of  those  fortunate 
hacknoy-coachmen.  A  shrewd  and  vigilant  hackney-coachman  indeed 
was,  from  the  nature  of  his  calling,  very  likely  to  be  successful  iu 
this  sort  of  chase.  The  newspapers  abounded  with  proo&  of  the  general 
enthusiasm. 
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ficient  to  equip  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  found.  As  soon 
as  this  was  known,  a  furious  mob  assembled,  pulled  down 
the  house  and  laid  the  gardens  utterly  waste.*  Parkyns 
himself  was  tracked  to  a.  garret  in  the  Temple.  Porter 
and  Keyes,  who  had  fled  into  Surrey,  were  pursued  by 
the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  people  neat 
Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  secured 
and  sent  to  prison.  Friend  was  found  hidden  in  the 
house  of  a  Quaker.  Knightley  was  found  in  the  dress  of  a 
fine  lady,  and  recognized  in  spite  of  his  patches  and  paint 
In  a  few  days  all  the  chief  conspirators  were  in  custody 
except  Barclay,  who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to 
France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malcontents  were  ar- 
rested, and  were  detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion.  Old 
Eoger  Lestrange,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up. 
Ferguson  was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  and  was,  to  the  general  joy,  locked  up  in  Newgatcf 
Meanwhile  a  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of 
the  traitors.  There  was  no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  been  seized,  ten  or  twelve  were 
ready  to  save  themselves  by  bearing  witness  against  their 
associates.  None  had  been  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none 
shrank  with  more  abject  terror  from  death,  than  Porter. 
The  government  consented  to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtain- 
ed, not  only  his  evidence,  but  the  much  more  respectable 
evidence  of  Pendergrass.  Pendergrass  was  in  no  danger : 
he  had  committed  no  oflfense :  his  character  was  fair;  and 
his  testimony  would  have  far  greater  weight  with  a  jury 
than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  approvers  swearing  for 
their  necks.  But  he  had  the  royal  word  of  honor  that  he 
should  not  be  a  witness  without  his  own  consent ;  and  he 
was  fully  determined  not  to  be  a  witness  unless  he  were 
assured  of  Porter's  safety.  Porter  was  now  safe;  and  Pen- 
dergrass had  no  longer  any  scruple  about  relating  the 
^vhole  truth. 

Charnock,  King,  and  Keyes  were  set  first  to  the  bar. 

*  Postman,  Marcli  5. 169 J 

f  The  Postman,  Feb.  29,  Mardi  %  l£arch  12,  March  14,  169  j. 
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The  chiefe  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  and 
several  other  judges  were  on  the  bench;  and  among 
the  audience  were  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Act  which 
regulated  the  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  not 
to  come  into  force  till  the  twenty-fifth.  The  culprits  urged 
that,  as  the  Legislature  had,  by  passing  that  Act,  recog- 
nized the  justice  of  allowing  them  to  see  their  indictanent, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  an  advocate, 
the  tribunal  ought  either  to  grant  them  what  the  highest 
authority  had  declared  to  be  a  reasonable  indulgence,  or 
to  defer  the  trial  for  a  fortnight  The  judges,  however, 
would  consent  to  no  delay.  They  have,  therefore,  been 
accused  by  later  writers  of  using  the  mere  letter  of  the 
law  in  order  to  destroy  men  who,  if  that  law  had  been 
construed  according  to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some 
chance  of  escape.  This  accusation  is  unjust  The  judges 
undoubtedly  carried  the  real  intention  of  the  Legislature 
into  effect ;  and,  for  whatever  injustice  was  committed,  the 
Legislature,  and  not  the  judges,  ought  to  be  held  account- 
able. The  words,  "  twenty-fifth  of  March,"  had  not  slipped 
into  the  Act  by  mere  inadvertence.  All  parties  in  Par- 
liament had  long  been  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
new  regulations.  The  only  matter  about  which  there  was 
any  dispute  was  the  time  at  which  those  regulations  should 
take  effect.  After  debates  extending  through  several  ses- 
sions, after  repeated  divisions  with  various  results,  a  com- 
promise had  been  made ;  and  it  was  surely  not  for  the 
courts  to  alter  the  terms  of  that  compromise.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  confidently  affirmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  fore- 
seen the  Assassination  Plot,  they  would  have  fixed,  not 
an  earlier,  but  a  later  day  for  the  commencement  of  the 
new  system.  Undoubtedly  the  Parliament,  and  especially 
the  Whig  party,  deserved  serious  blame.  For,  if  the  old 
rules  of  procedure  gave  no  unfair  advantage  to  the  CrowTi, 
there  was  no  reason  for  altering  them;  and  if,  as  was 
generally  admitted,  they  did  give  an  unfair  advantage  to 
the  Crown,  and  that  against  a  defendant  on  trial  for  his 
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life,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  continue  in 
force  a  single  day.  But  no  blame  is  due  to  the  tribunals 
for  not  acting  in  direct  opposition  both  to  the  letter  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  government  might,  indeed,  have  postponed  the  tri- 
als till  the  new  Act  came  into  force ;  and  it  would  have 
been  wise,  as  well  as  right,  to  do  so ;  for  the  prisoners 
would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  delay.  The  case  against 
them  was  one  on  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  could  have  made  no  impression.  Porter,  Pender- 
grass,  De  la  Eue,  and  others,  gave  evidence  which  admit- 
ted of  no  answer.  Chamock  said  the  very  little  that  he 
had  to  say  with  readiness  and  presence  of  mind.  The 
jury  found  all  the  defendants  guilty.  It  is  not  much  to 
the  honor  of  that  age  that  the  announcement  of  the  ver- 
dict was  received  with  loud  huzzas  by  the  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  court-house.  Those  huzzas  were  renewed 
when  the  three  unhappy  men,  having  heard  their  doom, 
were  brought  forth  under  a  guard.* 

Chamock  had  hitherto  shown  no  signs  of  flinching: 
but  when  he  was  again  in  his  cell,  his  fortitude  gave  way. 
He  begged  hard  for  mercy.  He  would  be  content,  he 
said,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  confinement 
He  asked  only  for  his  life.  In  return  for  his  life,  he  prom- 
ised to  discover  all  that  he  knew  of  the  schemes  of  the  Jacob- 
ites against  the  government.  K  it  should  appear  that  he  pre- 
varicated, or  that  he  suppressed  any  thing,  he  was  willing  to 
undergo  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  This  offer  produced 
much  excitement,  and  difference  of  opinion,  among  the 
counselors  of  William.  But  the  king  decided,  as  in  such 
cases  he  seldom  failed  to  decide,  wisely  and  magnanimously. 
He  saw  that  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot  had 
changed  the  whole  posture  of  afl^irs.  His  throne,  lately 
tottering;  was  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popu- 
larity had  risen  impetuously  to  as  great  a  height  as  when 
he  was  on  his  march  from  Torbay  to  London.    Many  who 

*  Postman,  March  12,  1696;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  March  13;  Van 
Cleverskirke,  March  ^J.  The  prooeedings  are  fully  reported  hi  the  GoUeo- 
tion  of  State  Trials. 
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had  been  out  of  humor  with  his  administration,  and  who 
had,  in  their  spleen,  held  some  communication  with  Saint 
Germains,  were  shocked  to  find  that  they  had  been,  in 
some  sense,  leagued  with  murderers.  He  would  not  drive 
such  persons  to  despair.  He  would  not  even  put  them, 
to  the  blush.  Not  only  should  they  not  be  punished: 
they  should  not  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  par- 
doned. He  would  not  know  tl;iat  they  had  offended. 
Chamock  was  left  to  his  fate.*  When  he  found  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he  assumed 
the  dignity  of  a  martyr,  and  played  his  part  resolutely 
to  the  close.  That  he  might  bid  farewell  to  the  world 
with  a  better  grace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be 
hanged  in,  and  was  very  particular  on  his  last  day  about 
the  powdering  and  curling  of  his  wig.f  Just  before  he 
was  turned  off,  he  delivered  to  the  sheriffs  a  paper,  in 
which  he  avowed  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  solemnly  denied  that  James 
had  given  any  commission  authorizing  assassination. 
The  denial  was,  doubtless,  literally  correct :  but  Chamock 
did  not  deny,  and  assuredly  could  not  with  truth  have  de- 
nied, that  he  had  seen  a  commission  written  and  signed 
by  James,  and  containing  words  which  might  without  any 
violence  be  construed,  and  which  were,  by  all  to  whom 
they  were  shown,  actually  construed,  to  authorize  the  mur- 
derous ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green. 

Indeed  Charnock,  in  another  paper,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, but  has  never  been  printed,  held  very  different 
language.  He  plainly  said  that,  for  reasons  too  obvious 
to  be  mentioned,  he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the 
paper  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  sheriffs.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  the  plot  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  subjects,  highly  criminal. 
They  called  him  assassin  and  murderer.     Yet  what  had  he 

*  Burnet,  ii.  171 ;  The  present  Disposition  of  England  Considered;  tbo 
answer,  entitled  England's  Enemies  Exposed,  1701;  L'llermitage,  March 
11,  1696.  L'Hermitago  says,  "Chamock  a  fait  des  grandes  instances  pour 
avoir  ea  grace,  et  a  ofTcrt  de  tout  declarer :  mais  elle  lui  a  estc  refusee." 

t  L'Hermitage,  March  ^I. 
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done  more  than  had  been  done  by  Mucius  Scaevola  ?  Nay, 
what  had  he  done  more  than  had  been  done  by  every  body 
who  bore  arms  against  the  Prince  of  Orange?  If  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  had  suddenly  landed  in  England 
and  surprised  the  usurper,  this  would  have  been  called 
legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference  between  war  and  assas- 
sination depend  merely  on  the  number  of  persons  engaged* 
What  then  was  the  smallest  number  which  could  lawfully 
surprise  an  enemy?  Was  it  five  thousand,  or  a  thousand, 
or  a  hundred  ?  Jonathan  and  his  armojt-bearer  were  only 
two.  Yet  they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Philistines. 
Was  that  assassination  ?  It  can  not,  said  Chamock,  be  the 
mere  act,  it  must  be  the  cause,  that  makes  killing  assassin- 
ation. It  followed  that  it  was  not  assassination  to  kill  one 
— and  here  the  dying  man  gave  a  loose  to  all  his  hatred — 
who  had  declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  loyal 
subjects,  who  hung,  drew  and  quartered  every  man  who 
stood  up  for  the  right,  and  who  had  laid  waste  England  to 
enrich  tiie  Dutch.  Chamock  admitted  that  his  enterprise 
would  have  been  tmjustifiable  if  it  had  not  been  author- 
ized by  James :  but  he  maintained  that  it  had  been  author- 
ized, not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  implication*  His  maj« 
esty  had  indeed  formerly  prohibited  similar  attempts;  but 
had  prohibited  them,  not  as  in  themselves  criminal,  but. 
merely  as  inexpedient  at  this  or  that  conjuncture  of  af&irs. 
CSrcumstances  had  changed.  The  prohibition  might  there- 
fore reasonably  be  considered  as  withdrawn.  His  majesty's 
faithful  subjects  had  then  only  to  look  to  the  words  of  his 
commission ;  and  those  words,  beyond  all  doubt,  fully  war- 
ranted an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  usurper.* 

*  This  most  curious  paper  is  among  the  Naime  USS>  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. A  short,  and  not  perfectly  ingenuous,  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  James,  IL  555.  Whj  Macpherson,  who  has  printed  manj  less 
interesting  documents,  did  not  choose  to  print  this  document,  it  is  easy  to 
g^ess.  I  will  transcribe  two  or  three  important  sentences.  "  It  may  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  that  what,  in  one  juncture,  his  migestj  had  rejected,  he 
might  in  another  accept,  when  his  own  and  the  public  good  necessarily  re- 
quired it  For  I  could  not  understand  it  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
given  a  general  prohibition  that  at  no  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be 

touched Nobody  that  belteres  his  majesty  to  be  lawftil  King 

of  England  can  doubt  but  that  in  yirtae  of  his  commiSBion  to  levy  war 
IV.  Q<j 
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King  and  Keyes  suffered  with  Charnock.  King  behaved 
with  firmness  and  decency.  He  acknowledged  his  crime, 
and  said  that  he  repented  of  it  He  thought  it  due  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his  con- 
duct had  brought  reproach,  to  declare  that  he  had  been 
misled,  not  by  any  casuistry  about  tyrannicide,  but  merely 
by  the  violence  of  his  own  evil  passions.  Poor  Keyes 
was  in  an  agony  of  terror.  His  tears  and  lamentations 
moved  the  pity  of  some  of  the  spectators.  It  was  said  at 
the  time,  and  it  has  often  since  been  repeated,  that  a  serv- 
ant drawn  into  crime  by  a  master  was  a  proper  object  of 
royal  clemency.  But  those  who  have  blamed  the  severity 
with  which  Keyes  was  treated  have  altogether  omitted  to 
notice  the  important  circumstance  which  distinguished  his 
case  from  that  of  every  other  conspirator.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  Blues.  He  had  kept  up  to  the  last  an  inter- 
course with  his  old  comrades.  On  the  very  day  fixed  for 
the  murder  he  had  contrived  to  mingle  with  them  and  to 
pick  up  intelligence  from  them.  The  regiment  had  been 
so  deeply  infected  with  disloyalty  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  confine  some  men  and  to  dismiss  many  more. 
Surely,  if  any  example  was  to  be  made,  it  was  proper  to 
make  an  example  of  the  agent  by  whose  instrumentality 
the  men  who  meant  to  shoot  the  king  communicated  with 
the  men  whose  business  was  to  guard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of  so  black 
a  die  as  that  of  the  three  conspirators  who  had  just  suf- 
fered. He  had  indeed  invited  foreign  enemies  to  invade 
the  realm,  and  Had  made  preparations  for  joining  them. 
But,  though  he  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  assassina- 
tion, he  had  not  been  a  party  to  it.  His  large  fortune, 
however,  and  the  use  which  he  was  well  known  to  have 
made  of  it,  marked  him  out  as  a  fit  object  for  punishment. 
He,  like  Charnock,  asked  for  counsel,  and,  like  Charnock, 
asked  in  vain.  The  judges  could  not  relax  the  law;  and 
the  attorney-general  would  not  postpone  the  trial.     The 

against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  the  setting  upon  his  person 
is  justifiable,  as  well  bj  the  laws  of  the  land  duly  interpreted  and  explained 
as  bj  the  law  of  God.'* 
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proceedings  of  that  day  famish  a  strong  argument  in  &yor 
of  the  Act  from  the  benefit  of  which  Friend  was  excluded. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  them  oyer  at  this  distance  of  time 
without  feeling  compassion  for  a  silly  ill-educated  man, 
unnerved  by  extreme  danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute 
and  experienced  antagonists.  Gharnock  had  defended 
hunself  and  those  who  were  tried  with  him  as  well  as  any 
professional  advocate  could  have  done.  But  poor  Friend 
was  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He  could  do  little  more  than 
exclaim  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  that  the  witnesses 
against  him  were  Prists,  who  had  dispensations  from  their 
priests  for  perjury,  and  who  believed  that  to  swear  away 
the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritorious  work.  He  was  so 
grossly  ignorant  of  law  and  history  as.  to  imagine  that  the 
statute  of  treasons,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  at  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  religion  in  West- 
em  Europe,  contained  a  clause  providing  that  no  Papist 
should  be  a  witness^  and  actuaUy  forced  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  read  the  whole  Act  from  beginning  to  end.  About 
his  guilt  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  in 
any  rational  mind.  He  wa^  convicted;  and  he  would 
have  been  convicted  if  he  had  been  allowed  the  privileges 
for  which  he  asked. 

Parkyns  came  next  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  plot,  and  was,  in  one  respect,  less 
excusable  than  any  of  his  accomplices :  for  they  were  all 
non-jurors ;  and  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  existing 
government  He,  too,  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  But  the 
counsel  for  the  Grown  stood  on  their  extreme  right;  and 
his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  he  probably  said 
for  himself  all  that  counsel  coixld  have  said  for  him ;  and 
that  all  amounted  to  very  little.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  within  six  hours  of  the  time  when 
the  law  of  which  he  vainly  demanded  the  benefit  was  to 
come  into  force.* 

^  Tho  tnalfl  of  Fnend  and  Parkyna  wiU  be  foirnd,  excellently  reported, 
among  the  State  Trials. 
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The  ex6CQtio9  of  the  two  knighti  was  eagerly  expected 
bjthe  popolation  of  Londoo.  Hie  States  G^eral  weze 
informed  hy  their  oQrrespondent  {bat^  of  all  aighti^  thai  in 
which  the  English  most  delighted  was  a  hfuigin^b  and 
tfaaty  of  all  hangings  within  the  memoiy  of  tibe  oldest 
man,  that  of  Friend  and  Pailgms  excited  the  greatest  in- 
terest The  mnltifcade  had  been  incensed  against  Friend 
bj  reports  touching  the  exoeeding  badness  of  the  beer 
which  he  brewed.  It  was  even  romored  that  he  had,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  Jacobite  canse^  poisoned,  all  the  casks 
which  he  had  famished  to  the  navy.  An  innnmerable 
crowd  accordingly  assembled  at  Tybnm.  Sca|Eblding  had 
been  put  np  which  formed  an  immense  amphitheater 
round  the  gaUows.  On  this  scaffolding  the  wealthier 
spectators  stood,  row aboye  row;  andexpectation ^^as at 
the  height  when  it  was  announced  that  the  show  waade- 
ftixed.  The  mob  broke  up  in  bad  humor,  imd  not  with- 
out many  flghts  between  tiiose  who  had  giyen  money  for 
their  places  and  those  who  reftised  to  return  it* 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappjointment  was  a  resolu- 
tiion  suddenly  passed  by  the  Commons. .  A  member  had 
proposed  thi^  a  committee  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower 
with  authority  to  examine  the  prisoners,  and  to  hold  oat 
to  them  the  hope  that  they  mighty  by  a  ftOl  and  ingenuous 
confession,  obtain  the  intercession  of  the  House.  The  de- 
bate appears,  firom  the  scanty  information  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  to  have  been  a  very  curious  one.  Parties 
seemed  to  have  changed  characters.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  Whigs  would  have  been  inexorably 
severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  tenderness  for  the  un- 
happy men,  that  tenderness  would  have  been  found  among 
the  Tories.  But  in  truth  many  of  the  Whigs  hoped  that 
they  might,  by  sparing  two  criminals  who  had  no  power 
to  do  mischief  be  able  to  detect  and  destroy  numerous 
criminals  high  in  rank  and  office.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  man  who  had  ever  had  any  dealings  direct  or  indi- 
rect with  Saint  Germains,  or  who  took  an  interest  in  any 
person  likely  to  have  had  such  dealings,  looked  farwmrd 
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witli  dread  to  the  diBclosnred  wUch  the  captives  might, 
under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  make. 
Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further  in  treiason 
than  ahnost  any  other  member  of  the  House,  was  louder 
than  any  other  member  of  the  House  in  exclaiming 
against  all  indulgence  to  his  brother  traitors.  Would  the 
Commons  usurp  the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ? 
It  was  for  his  majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to  judge  whether 
lives  justly  forfeited  could  be  without  danger  spared.  The 
Whigs,  however,  carried  their  point  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  Privy  Counselors  in  the  House,  set  off 
instantly  for  Newgate.  Friend  and  Parkyns  were  interro- 
gated, but  to  no  purpose.  They  had,  after  sentence  had 
been  passed  on  fiiem,  shown  at  first  some  symptoms  of 
weakness:  but  their  courage  had  been  fortified  by  the 
exhortations  of  non-juring  divines  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  prison.  The  rumor  was  that  Parkyns  would  have 
given  way  but  for  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who  ad- 
jured him  to  suffer  like  a  man  for  the  good  cause.  The 
criminals  acknowledged  that  they  had  done  the  acts  of 
which  they  had  been  convicted,  but,  with  a  resolution 
which  is  the  more  respectable  because  it  seems  to  have 
sprung,  not  fix)m  constitutional  hardihood,  but  firom  senti- 
ments of  honor  and  religion,  refused  to  say  any  thing 
which  could  compromise  others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  Tyburn; 
and  this  time  the  sight-seers  were  not  defrauded  of  their 
amusement  They  saw,  indeed,  one  sight  which  they  had 
not  expected,  and  which  produced  a  greater  sensation  than 
the  execution  itself  Jeremy  Collier,  and  two  other  non- 
juring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook  and  Snatt, 
had  attended  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  were  in  the 
cart  under  the  gallows.  When  the  prayers  were  over,  and 
just  before  the  hangman  did  his  office,  the  three  scbismat- 
ical  priests  stood  up^  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  heads 
of  the  dying  men  who  continued  to  kneel.  Collier  pro- 
nounced a  form  of  absolution,  taken  from  the  service  for 

♦Commons*  Journals,  April  1,  2,  1696;  L'Hennitage,  April  j'j,  1696; 
Van  Cleyenkirke,  of  the  same  date. 
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the  Yisitation  of  the  Sick,  and  his  brethren  exdaimed 
"Amenr. 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry ;  and  the  outcry 
became  louder  when,  a  few  hours  after  the  execution,  the 
papers  delivered  by  the  two  traitors  .to  the  Sienffii  were 
miuie  public.  It  had  been  supikxied  that  Parkyns  at  least 
would  express  some  repentance  for  the  crime  whicih  had 
brought  him  to  the  gallows.  Indeed  he  had,  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Commons,  owned  that  the  Assas- 
sination Plot  could  not  be  justified.  But^  in  his  last 
declaration,  he  avowed  his  share  in  that  plot|  not  only 
without  a  word  indicating  remorse,  but  with  something 
which  resembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man  to  be  ab- 
solved by  Christian  divines,  absolved  before  the  eyes  of 
tdns  of  thousands,  absolved  with  rites  evidentiy  intended 
to  attract  public  attention,  with  rites  of  which  there  was 
no  trace  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  in  the  practioe 
of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

In  journals,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides,  the  insolence  of 
the  three  Levites,  as  they  were  called,  was  sharply  repre- 
hended. Warrants  were  soon  out  Cook  and  Snatt  were 
taken  and  imprisoned ;  but  Collier  was  able  to  conceal 
himself,  and,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  presses  which  were 
at  the  service  of  his  party,  sent  forth  from  his  hiding-fdaoe 
a^efense  of  his  conduct.  He  declared  that  he  abhorred 
assassination  as  much  as  any  of  those  who  railed  against 
him ;  and  his  general  character  warrants  us  in  believing 
that  this  declaration  was  perfectiy  sincere.  But  the  rash 
act  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  party  spirit^  fur- 
nished his  adversaries  With  very  plausible  reasons  for 
questioning  his  sincerity.  A  crowd  of  answers  to  his  de- 
fense appeared.  Pre-eminent  among  them  in  importance 
was  a  solemn  manifesto,  signed  by  the  two  archbishops, 
and  by  all  the  bishops  who  were  then  in  London,  twelve 
in  number.  Even  Crewe  of  Durham,  and  Sprat  of 
Bochester,  set  their  names  to  this  document  They  con* 
demned  the  proceedings  of  the  three  non-juring  diivinea, 
as  in  form  irregular,  and  in  substance  impious.  To  remit 
the  sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  pro&ne  abuse  of  the 
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power  which  Christ  had  del^ated  to  his  ministers.  It 
was  not  denied  that  Parkjnshad  planned  an  assassination. 
It  was  not  pretended  that  he  had  professed  any  repentance 
for  planning  an  assassination.  The  plain  inference  was 
that  the  divines  who  absolved  him  did  not  think  it  sinful 
to  asas8ina,te  Eling  William.  CSoIlier  rejoined ;  but,  though 
a  pugnacious  controversialist,  he  on  this  occasion  shrank 
from  close  conflict,  and  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he 
could  under  a  cloud  of  quotations  from  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  Jerome,  Albaspinseus,  and  Hammond,  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  and  the  Council  of  Toledo.  The  public  feeling 
was  strongly  against  the  three  absolvers.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  wisely  determined  not  to  confer  on  them 
the  honor  of  martyrdom.  A  bill  was  found  against  them 
by  the  grand-jury  of  Middlesex ;  but  they  were  not 
brought  to  trial  Cook  and  Snatt  were  set  at  liberty  after 
a  short  detention;  and  Collier  would  have  been  treated 
with  equal  lenity  if  he  would  have  consented  to  put  in 
bail.  But  he  was  determined  to  do  no  act  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  usurping  government. 
He  was,  therefore,  outlawed ;  and  when  he  died,  more  than 
thirty  years  later,  his  outlawry  had  not  been  reversed.* 

Parkyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried  for 
high  treason  under  the  old  system  of  procedure.  The  first 
who  was  tried  imder  the  new  system  was  Rookwood.  He 
was  defended  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the 
preceding  reign  had  made  himself  unenviably  conspicuous 
as  a  servile  and  cruel  sycophant,  who  had  obtained  from 
James  the  recordership  of  London  when  Holt  honorably 
resigned  it,  and  who  had,  as  recorder,  sent  soldiers  to  the 
gibbet  for  breaches  of  military  discipline.  By  his  servile 
cruelty  he  had  carped  the  nickname  of  the  Man-hunter. 
Shower  deserved,  if  any  ofiender  deserved,  to  be  ex- 
cepted fix)m  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  left  to  the  utmost 
rigor  of  those  laws  which  he  had  so  shamelessly  perverted. 
But  he  had  been  saved  by  the  clemency  of  William^  and 

•  L*Hermitage,  April  Ji^,  1696.  The  Declaration  of  the  Bishops,  Collier's 
Defense,  and  Further  Defense,  and  a  long  legal  argument  for  Cook  and  Snatt 
will  be  found  in  the  Collection'  of  State  Triala. 
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had  requited  that  clemency  hj  pqitmacious  and  malignant 
opposition.*  It  was,  doabtlesSy  on  account  of  Shower's 
l^own  leaning  toward  Jacobitism  that  he  was  employed 
on  this  occasion.  He.  raised  some  technical  objections^ 
which  the  court  overruled.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  he 
could  make  no  defense.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  Cranburne  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  and  con- 
victed. They  suffered  with  Bookwpod;  and  there  the 
executions  fiftopped.t 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  government 
might  have  shed  much  more  blood  without  incurring  the 
reproach  of  cruelty.  The  feeling  which  had  been  called 
forth  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot  continued  during  several 
weeks  to  increase  day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling  the  able 
men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  made  a  sin- 
gularly skillful  use.  They  saw  that  the  public  enthusiasm^ 
if  left  without  guidance,  would  exhaust  itself  in  huzzas, 
healths  and  bonfires,  but  might,  if  wisely  guided,  be  the 
means  of  producing  a  great  and  lasting  effect  The  As- 
sociation, into  which  the  Commons  had  entered  whUe  the 
king's  speech  was  still  in  their  ears,  furnished  the  means 
of  combining  four  fifths  of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club  for 
the  defense  of  the  order  of  succession  with  which  were  in- 
separably combined  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  English 
people,  and  of  establishing  a  test  which  would  distinguish 
those  who  were  zealous  for  that  order  of  succession  firom 
those  who  sullenly  and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  it.  Of 
the  five  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty  voluntarily  subscribed  the 
instrument  which  recognized  William  as  rightful  and  law- 
ful King  of  England.  It  was  moved  in  the  Upper  House 
that  the  same  form  should  be  adopted ;  but  objections  were 
raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever  conscientious, 
honorable  and  narrow-minded,  declared  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  words  *'  rightftil  and  lawful"  He  still  held, 
as  h$  had  held  from  the  first,  that  a  prince  who  had  taken 
the  Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift  of  the  Con- 

*  See  the  Man-hunter,  1690. 
f  State  Trials. 
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vention,  could  not  properly  be  so  describecL  William  was 
doubtless  king  in  fact,  and,  as  long  in  &ct,  was  entitled  to 
the  obedience  of  Christians.  ''No  man,"  said  Notting- 
ham, ''  has  served  or  will  serve  his  majesty  more  fkithfully 
than  I.  But  to  this  document  I  can  not  set  my  hand." 
Bochester  and  Normanby  held  similar  language.  Mon- 
mouth, in  a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  ex- 
horted the  Lords  to  agree  with  the  Commons.  Burnet 
was  vehement  on  the  same  side.  Wharton  whose  &ther 
had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord  Wharton,  appeared 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Whig  peers.  But  no  man  dis- 
tingmshed  himself  more  in  the  debate  than  one  whose  life, 
both  public  and  private,  had  been  one  long  series  of  faults 
and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of  Henrietta  Berkeley, 
the  unfortunate  lieutenant  of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently 
ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  nameof  Grey  of  Wark, 
and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville.  He  spoke  on  that  day  with 
great  force  and  eloquence  for  the  words  "  rightful  and  law- 
ful." Leeds,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  a  question 
about  a  mere  phrase  should  have  produced  dissensions 
among  noble  persons  who  were  all  equally  attached  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  undertook  the  ofiElce  of  mediator.  He 
proposed  that  their  lordships,  instead  of  recognizing  Will- 
iam as  rightful  and  lawful  king,  should  declare  that  Will- 
iam had  the  right  by  law  to  the  English  Crown,  and  that 
no  other  person  had  any  right  whatever  to  that  Crown. 
Strange  to  say,  almost  all  the  Tory  peers  were  perfecdy 
satisfied  with  what  Leeds  had  suggested.  Among  the 
Whigs  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  consent  to  a 
change  which,  sUght  as  it  was^  might  be  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  on  a 
subject  of  grave  importance.  But  Devonshire  and  Port- 
land declared  themselves  content;  their  authority  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  alteration  was  made.  How  a  rightful  and 
lawful  possessor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  possessor 
who  has  the  exclusive  right  by  law  is  a  question  which  a 
Whig  may,  without  any  painful  sense  of  shame,  acknowl- 
edge to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  and  leave  to 
be  discussed  by  High  Churchmen.     Eighty-three  peers 
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immediatelj  affixed  their  names  to  the  amended  form  of 
association ;  and  Bodiester  ms  among  them.  Nottingham, 
not  yet  quite  satisfied,  asked  time  for  consideiatbn.* 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was  none  of  this 
verbal  quibbling.  The  language  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  adopted  by  the  whole  country.  The  city  of 
London  led  the  way.  Within  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
Association  had  been  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Speaker  it  was  subscribed  by  the  lord  mayor,  by  the  al- 
dermen, and  by  almost  all  tiie  members  of  the  Common 
Council.  The  municipal  corporations  all  over  the  king- 
dom followed  the  example.  The  spring  assizes  were  just 
beginning ;  and  at  every  county  town  the  grand  jurors  and 
the  justices  of  the  peace  put  down  their  names.  Soon 
shopkeepers,  artisans,  yeomen,  farmers,  husbandmen,  came 
by  thousands  to  the  tables  where  the  parchments  were  laid 
out.  In  Westminster  there  were  thirty-seven  thousand 
associators,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  eight  thousand,  in 
Southwark  eighteen  thousand.  The  rural  parts  of  Surrey 
furnished  seventeen  thousand.  At  Ipswich  all  the  free- 
men signed  except  two.  At  Warwick  all  the  male  inhabit- 
ants who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  signed,  except 
two  Papists  and  two  Quakers.  At  Taunton,  where  the 
memory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit  was  fresh,  every  man  who 
could  write  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government  All 
the  churches  and  all  the  meeting-houses  in  the  town  were 
crowded,  as  they  had  never  been  crowded  before,  with 
people  who  came  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  him 
whom  they  fondly  called  William  the  Deliverer.  Of  all 
the  couD  ties  of  England  Lancashire  was  the  most  Jacobitical. 
Yet  Lancashire  furnished  fifty  thousand  signatures.  Of  ' 
all  the  great  towns  of  England  Norwich  was  the  most 
Jacobitical.  The  magistrates  of  that  city  were  supposed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  The  non-jurors 
were  numerous,  and  had,  just  before  the  discovery  of  the 

♦  Tlio  best,  indeed  Uio  only  good,  account  of  these  debates  is  given  by 
UHcrmitage,  J^^^^y,  1696.  He  says,  very  truly,  '*La  difft Ti'nco  n'osi  fju'une 
dispute  de  mots,  le  droit  qu'on  a  &  uno  chose  scion  les  loix  estant  auasy  bon 
qu'U  puiase  estro." 
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plot,  seemed  to  be  in  unusual  spirits  and  ventared  to  take 
unusual  liberties.  One  of  the  chief  divines  of  the  sohism 
had  preached  a  sermon  there  which  gave  nse  to  strange 
suspicions.  He  had  taken  for  his  text  the  verse  in  which 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah  announced  that  the  day  of  vengeance 
was  come,  that  the  sword  would  be  drunk  with  blood,  that 
the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  had  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  Very  soon  it  was  known  that,  at 
the  time  when  this  discouriae  was  delivered,  swords  had 
actually  been  sharpening,  under  the  direction  of  Barclay 
and  Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Thames.  The  indignation  of  the  common  people 
of  Norwich  was  not  to  be  restrained.  They  came  in  mul- 
titudes, though  discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
to  plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful  king.  In 
Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to  forty-eight 
thousand,  in  Suffolk  to  seventy  thousand.  Upward  of 
five  hundred  rolls  went  up  to  London  from  every  part  of 
England.  The  number  of  names  attached  to  twenty-seven 
of  those  rolls  appears  from  the  London  Gazette  to  have 
.  been  three  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand.  After  making 
the  largest  allowance  for  fraud,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Association  included  the  great  majority  of  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  of  England  who  were  able  to  sign  their  names. 
The  tide  of  popular  feeling  was*  so  strong  that  a  man  who 
was  known  not  to  have  signed  ran  considerable  risk  of 
being  publicly  afl&x>nted.  In  many  places  nobody  appeared 
without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  red  riband  on  which  were 
embroidered  the  words,  "General  Association  for  King 
William."  Once  a  party  of  Jacobites  had  the  courage  to 
parade  a  street  in  London  with  an  emblematic  device  which 
seemed  to  indicate  their  contempt  for  the  new  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  They  were  instantly  put  to  rout 
by  the  mob,  and  their  leader  was  well  ducked.  The  en- 
thusiasm spread  to  secluded  isles,  to  &ctories  in  foreign 
countries,  to  remote  colonies.  The  Association  was  signed 
by  the  rude  fishermen  of  the  Scilly  Bocks,  by  the  English 
merchants  of  Malaga,  by  the  English  merchants  of  Genoa, 
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by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  bj  the  tobaoco-plantera  of 
Yirginia,  and  by  the  sugar-planters  of  Barbadoes.* 

Emboldened  by  succesS)  the  Whig  leaders  yentnred  to 
proceed  a  step  fiirther.  They  brought  into  the  Lower 
House  a  bill  for  the  securing  of  the  king's  person  and 
government  By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  whoever, 
while  the  war  lasted,  should  come  fix>m  France  into  En- 
gland without  the  royal  license  should  incur  the  penalties 
of  treason,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
should  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year  1696,  and  that  aU 
functionaries  appointed  by  William  should  retain  their 
offices,  notwithstanding  his  death,  till  his  successor  should 
be  pleased  to  dismiss  thenu  The  form  of  Association  whicb 
the  House  of  Commons  had  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified; 
and  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  tiiat  House 
or  should  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  without  signing. 
The  Lords  were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their  own  form ; 
and  nothing  was  said  about  the  clergy. 

The  Tories,  headed  by  Pinch  and  Seymour,  complained 
bitterly  of  this  new  test,  and  ventured  once  to  divide,  but 
were  defeated.  Finch  seoms  to  have  been  heard  patiently ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  Seymour's  eloquence,  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Association 
raised  a  storm  against  which  he  could  not  stand.  Loud 
cries  of  "  the  Tower,  the  Tower,"  were  heard.  Haughty 
and  imperious  as  he  was,  he  was  forced  to  explain  away 
his  words,  and  could  scarcely,  by  apologizing  in  a  manner 
to  which  he  was  little  accustomed,  save  himself  ftom  the 
humiliation  of  being  called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on 
his  knees.  The  bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  passed  with 
great  speed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Rochester  and 
Nottingham,t 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  discovery 
of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  produced  in  the  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrated by  the  history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  fur- 

^  See  the  London  Gazettes  during  several  weeks ;  L'Hermitage,  March  }7i 
^^j*,  April  iJ,  1696;  Postman,  April  9,  26,  30. 
t  Journals  of  the  Commons  and  Lords ;  L'Hermitage,  April  j\,  J  2, 1690. 
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ther  Begulation  of  MectioDS  of  Members  of  Parliament 
The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  entirely  Whig  and  was 
.therefore  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly 
growing  power  of  that  interest  was  generally  regarded  witli 
jealousy  by  land-owners,  whether  they  were  Whigs  or 
Tories.  It  was  something  new  and  monstrous  to  see  a 
trader  from  Lombard  Street,  who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil 
of  our  island,  and  whose  wealth  was  entirely  personal  and 
movable,  post  down  to  Deyonshire  or  Sussex  with  a  port- 
manteau full  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
a  borough  in  opposition  to  a  neighboring  gentleman  whose 
ancestors  had  been  regularly  returned  ever  since  the  Wars 
of  the  Boses,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Yet 
even  this  was  not  the  wOrst  More  than  one  seat  in  Par- 
liament, it  was  said,  had  been  bought  and  sold  over  a  dish 
of  coffee  at  Garraway's.  The  purchaser  had  not  been  re- 
quired even  to  go  through  the  form  of  showing  himself 
to  the  electors.  Without  leaving  his  counting-house  in 
Cheapside,  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent  a  place  which 
he  had  never  seen.  Such  things  were  intolerable.  No 
man,  it  was  said,  ought  to  sit  in  the  English  legislature 
who  was  not  master  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  English 
ground.*  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  which  pro- 
vided that  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  must 
have  a  certain  estate  in  land.  For  a  knight  of  a  shire  the 
qualification  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  a  year ;  for  a  bur- 
gess at  two  hundred  a  year.  Early  in  February  this  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
A  motion  was  made  that  the  Committee  should  be  in- 
structed to  add  a  clause  enacting  that  all  elections  should 
be  by  ballot.  Whether  this  motion  proceeded  from  a  Whig 
or  a  Tory,  by  what  arguments  it  was  supported,  and  on 
what  grounds  it  was  opposed,  we  have  now  no  means  of 
discovering.  We  know  only  that  it  was  rejected  without 
a  division. 
Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Committee,  some  of 

*  See  the  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stockjobbing  Elections  of  Parliament 
Men,  and  the  Considerations  upon  Corropt  Elections  of  Members  to  senre 
in  Paiiiament    Both  these  pampUets  were  published  in  1701. 
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the  most  respectable  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom 
had  raised  their  voices  against  the  new  restriction  to  which 
it  was  proposed  to  subject  them.  There  had  in  general 
been  little  sympathy  between  the  commercial  towns  and 
the  universities.  For  the  commercial  towns  were  the  chief 
seats  of  Whiggism  and  non-conformity ;  and  the  tmiversi- 
ties  were  zealous  for  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  Now, 
however,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made  common  cause  with 
London  and  Bristol.  It  was  hard,  said  the  academics,  that 
a  grave  and  learned  man,  sent  by  a  large  body  of  grave 
and  learned  men  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  should 
be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  council  tiian  a  boozing 
clown  who  had  scarcely  literature  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was  hard,  said  tiie  traders,  that 
a  merchant  prince,  who  had  been  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  first  city  in  the  world,  whose  name  on  the  back  of  a 
bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna  and  at  Genoa, 
at  Hamburg  and  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  at  sea  ships 
.  every  one  of  which  was  worth  a  manor,  and  who  had  re- 
peatedly, when  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  kingdom 
were  in  peril,  advanced  to  the  government,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  should  be  supposed  to 
have  a  less  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth 
than  a  squire  who  sold  his  own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a 
pot  of  ale  at  the  nearest  market-town.  On  the  report,  it 
was  moved  that  the  universities  should  be  excepted :  but 
the  motion  waa  lost  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-three.  ^  On  the  third  reading  it  was 
moved  that  the  City  of  London  should  be  excepted :  but 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  divide.  The  final  question 
that  the  bill  do  pass,  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  on  the  day  which 
preceded  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot  The 
Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  without  any  amendment 

William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  give  or  with- 
hold his  assent  The  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  among  them  the  City  of  London,  which  had  always 
stood  firmly  by  him,  and  which  had  extricated  him  many 
times  fix)m  great  embarrassments,  implored  his  protection. 
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It  was  represented  to  him  that  the  Commons  were  far  in- 
deed from  being  unanimous  on  this  subject ;  that,  in  the 
last  stage,  the  majority  had  been  only  twenty-three  in  a 
full  House ;  that  the  motion  to  except  the  Universities  had 
been  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  eight  On  full  considera- 
tion he  resolved  not  to  pass  the  bill.  Nobody,  he  said, 
could  accuse  him  of  acting  selfishly  on  this  occasion :  his 
prerogative  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  law  except  that  it  would 
be  mischievous  to  his  people. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  1696,  therefore,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament  was  commanded  to  inform  the  Houses  tl^at  the 
king  would  consider  of  the  Bill  for  the  Further  Eegulation 
of  Elections.  Some  violent  Tories  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons flattered  themselves  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry 
a  resolution  reflecting  on  the  king.  They  moved  that 
whoever  had  advised  Ids  majesty  to  refuse  his  assent  to 
their  bill  was  an  enemy  to  him  and  to  the  nation.  Never 
was  a  greater  blimder  committed.  The  temper  of  the 
House  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  on  the 
day  when  the  address  against  Portland's  grant  had  been 
voted  by  acclamation.  The  detection  of  a  murderous  con- 
spiracy, the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  had 
changed  every  thing.  The  king  was  popular.  Every  day 
ten  or  twelve  bales  of  parchment  covered  with  the  signa- 
tures of  associators  were  laid  at  his  feet  Nothing  could 
be  more  imprudent  than  to  propose,  at  such  a  time,  a 
thinly  disguised  vote  of  censure  on  him.  The  moderate 
Tories,  accordingly,  separated  themselves  fix)m  their  angry 
and  unreasoning  brethren.  The  motion  was  rejected  by 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  seventy;  and  the 
House  ordered  the  question  and  the  numbers  on  both 
sides  to  be  published,  in  order  that  the  world  might  know 
how  completely  the  attempt  to  produce  a  quarrel  between 
tiie  king  and  the  Parliament  had  failed.* 

The  country-gentlemen  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
inclined  to  resent  the  loss  of  their  bill,  had  they  not  been 

*  Tho  history  of  this  bill  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons, 
and  in  a  very  interesting  dLqiatch  of  L'Hermitage^  April  j},  1696. 
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put  into  liigli  good-hnmor  by  another  bill  wluch  they  con- 
sidered as  even  more  important  The  project  of  a  Land 
Bank  had  been  revived ;  not  in  the  form  which  it  had, 
two  years  before,  been  brought  imder  the  consideration  of 
the  House  of  C!ommonS|  but  in  a  form  much  less  shocking 
to  common  sense,  and  less  open  to  ridicule.  Ghamberlayne, 
indeed,  protested  loudly  against  aU  modifications  of  bia 
plan,  and  proclaimed,  with  undiminished  confidenoei  that 
he  would  make  all  his  countrymen  rich  if  they  would  only 
2et  him.  He  was  not,  he  s^d,  the  first  great  discoverer 
whom  princes  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a  dreamer. 
Henry  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  refused  to  listen 
to  Christopher  Columbus:  the  consequence  had  been  that 
England  had  lost  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  yet  what 
were  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  riches  of  a  nsr 
tion  blessed  with  an  imUmited  paper  currency?  But  the 
united  force  of  reason  and  ridicule  had  reduced  the  onoe 
numerous  sect  which  followed  Chamberlayne  to  a  small 
and  select  company  of  incorrigible  fools.  Few  even  of  the 
squires  now  believed  in  his  two  great  doctrines ;  the  doctrine 
that  the  State  can,  by  merely  calling  a  bundle  of  old  rags 
ten  millions  sterling,  add  ten  millions  sterling  to  the  riches 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  doctrine  that  a  lease  of  land  for  a 
term  of  years  may  be  worth  many  times  the  fee  simple. 
But  it  was  still  the  general  opinion  of  the  coimtry-gentle- 
men  that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should  be  the  special  business 
to  advance  money  on  the  security  of  land,  might  be  a  great 
blessing  to  the  nation.  Harley  and  the  Speaker  Foley, 
now  proposed  that  such  a  bank  should  be  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  promised  that,  if  their  plan  was 
adopted,  the  king  should  be  amply  supplied  with  money 
for  the  next  campaign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague,  saw  that 
the  scheme  was  a  delusion,  that  it  must  speedily  fail,  and 
that,  before  it  failed,  it  might  not  improbably  ruin  their 
own  fiivorite  institution,  the  Bank  of  England.  But  on 
this  point  they  had  against  them,  not  only  the  whole  Tory 
party,  but  also  their  master,  and  many  of  their  followers. 
The  necessities  of  the  State  were  pressing.    The  ofiers  of 
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tbe  projectors  were  tempting.  The  Bank  of  England  liad, 
in  return  for  its  charter,  advanced  to  the  State  onlj  one 
million  at  eight  per  cent  The  Land  Bank  would  advance 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  at  seven  per  cent 
William,  whose  chief  object  was  to  procure  money  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  was  little  inclined  to  find  fiiult  with  any 
source  from  which  two  millions  and  a  half  could  be  ob- 
tained. Sunderland;  who  generally  exerted  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  Whig  leaders,  failed  them  on  this  occasion. 
The  Whig  country-gentlemen  were  delighted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  repair  their  stables,  replenish  their 
cellars,  and  give  portions  to  their  daughters.  It  was  im* 
possible  to  contend  against  such  a  combination  of  force. 
A  bill  was  passed  which  authorized  the  government  to 
borrow  two  million  five  hxmdred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
pounds  at  seven  per  cent  A  frmd,  arising  chiefly  from  a 
new  tax  on  salt,  was  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  into 
est.  If,  before  the  first  of  August,  the  subscription  for  one 
half  of  this  loan  should  have  been  filled,  and  if  one  half  of 
the  sum  subscribed  should  have  been  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  subscribers  were  to  become  a  corporate  body, 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Land  Bank.  As  this  bank 
was  expressly  intended  to  accommodate  country-gentle- 
men, it  was  strictly  interdicted  from  lending  money  on  any 
private  security  other  than  a  mortgage  of  land,  and  was 
bound  to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  annu- 
ally. The  interest  on  this  half  million  was  not  to  exceed 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  the  payments  were  quar- 
terly, or  four  per  cent  if  the  pajrments  were  half-yearly. 
At  that  time  the  market  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mort- 
gages was  full  six  per  cent  The  shrewd  observers  at  the 
Dutch  Embassy,  therefore,  thought  that  capitalists  would 
eschew  all  connection  with  what  must  necessarily  be  a  los- 
ing concern,  and  that  the  subscription  would  never  be  half 
filled  up ;  and  it  seems  stranige  that  any  sane  person  should 
have  thought  otherwise.* 
It  was  vain,  however,  to  reason  against  the  general  in- 

»  Tho  Act  is  7  A  8  Will  in^  c  31.    Its  history  may  be  Inwsd  la  tlio 
Jourxisls. 

IV.  Rb 
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fatuation.  The  Tories  exultingly  predicted  that  the  Bank 
of  Robert  Harley  would  completely  eclipse  the  Bank  of 
Charles  Montague.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  April  it  received  the  royal  assent ; 
and  the  Parliament  was  immediately  afterward  prorogued. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


On  the  seventh  of  May,  1696,  William  landed  in  Hoi- 
land.*  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  allied  forces,  which  were  collected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ghent.  Villeroy  and  Boufflers  were 
already  in  the  field.  All  Europe  waited  impatiently  for 
great  news  fix>m  the  Netherlands,  but  waited  in  vain.  No 
aggressive  movement  was  made.  The  object  of  the  gen- 
erals on  both  sides  was  to  keep  their  troops  from  dying 
of  hunger ;  and  it  was  an  object  by  no  means  easily  at- 
tained. The  treasuries  both  of  France  and  England  were 
empty.  Lewis  had,  during  the  winter,  created  with  great 
diflSculty  and  expense  a  gigantic  magazine  at  Qivet  on  the 
fix)ntier  of  his  kingdom.  The  buildings  were  conunodious 
and  of  vast  extent  The  quantity  of  provender  laid  up  in 
them  for  horses  was  immense.  The  number  of  rations  for 
men  was  commonly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions. But  early  in  the  spring,  Athlone  and  Cohom  had, 
by  a  bold  and  dexterous  move,  surprised  Givet,  and  had 
utterly  destroyed  both  storehouses  and  stores.t  France, 
already  fainting  from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to 
repair  such  a  loss.  Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons  and 
Namur  were  operations  too  costly  for  her  means.  The 
business  of  her  army  nov  was,  not  to  conquer,  but  to 
subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  less 
painful.     The  material  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had  not 

*  London  Gazette,  May  4,  1696. 

t  Ibid,  March  12,  16,  1696;  Monthl/  Mercury  for  Mardi,  1696. 
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been  very  seriously  impaired  by  the  drain  which  the  war 
had  caused :  but  she  was  suffering  severely  irom  the  de- 
fective state  of  that  instrument  by  which  her  material 
wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed  by  Parlia- 
ment as  the  last  day  on  which  the  clipped  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  and  shillings  were  to  be  received  by  tale  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes.*  The  Exchequer  was  besieged  from  dawn 
till  midnight  by  an  immense  multitude.  It  was  necessary 
to  call  in  the  guards  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order.  On 
Ihe  following  Monday  began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months, 
which  was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  many  years  of 
almost  unbroken  prosperity .f 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  silver 
had  scarcely  made  its  appearance.  About  four  millions 
sterling,  in  ingots  and  hammered  coin,  were  lying  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  milled  money  as  yet 
came  forth  very  slowly  from  the  MintJ  Alarmists  pre- 
dicted that  the  wealthiest  and  most  enlightened  kingdom 
in  Europe  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  those  barbar- 
ous societies  in  which  a  mat  is  bought  with  a  hatchet,  and 
a  pair  of  moccasins  with  a  piece  of  venison. 

There  were  indeed  some  hammered  pieces  which  had 
escaped  mutilation ;  and  sixpences  not  clipped  within  the 
innermost  ring  were  still  current.  This  old  money  and  the 
new  money  together  made  up  a  scanty  stock  of  silver, 
which,  with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to  carry  the  nation 
through  the  summer.  §  The  manufacturers  generally  con- 
trived, though  with  extreme  difficulty,  to  pay  their  work- 
men in  coin.)    The  upper  classes  seem  to  have  lived  to  a 

*  Tho  Act  provided  that  the  clipped  money  must  be  brought  in  before 
the  fourth  of  May.  As  the  third  was  a  Sunday,  the  oeoond  was  practicallj 
tho  last  day. 

t  UHermitage,  May  /„  1696;  London  Newsletter,  May  4,  May  6.  In 
the  Newsletter  the  fourth  of  May  is  mentioned  as  "  the  day  so  much 
taken  notice  of  for  the  uniyersal  ooncem  people  had  in  it" 

X  London  Newsletter,  May  21,  1696;  Old  Postmaster,  June  26;  L*Her- 
mitage,  May  JJ. 

§  Haynes's  Brief  Memoirs,  Lansdowno  MSS.  801. 

I  Seo  the  Petition  from  Birmingham  in  the  Coounons'  Joomali^  Not.  13, 
1696 ;  and  the  Petitioa  ftom  Leicester,  Nov.  21. 
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great  extent  on  credit.  Even  an  opulent  man  seldom  liad 
the  means  of  diflcharging  the  weekly  bills  of  his  baker  and 
butcher.*  A  promissory  note,  however,  subscribed  by  such 
a  man,  was  readily  taken  in  the  district  where  his  means 
and  character  were  well  known.  The  notes  of  the  wealthy 
money-changers  of  Lombard  Street  circulated  widely.f 
The  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  did  much  service,  and 
would  have  done  more,  but  for  the  unhappy  error  into 
which  the  Parliament  had  recently  been  1^  by  Harley 
and  Foley.  The  confidence  which  the  public  had  felt  in 
that  powerful  and  opulent  company  had  been  shaken  by 
the  Act  which  established  the  Land  Bank.  It  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  there  would  be  room  for  the  two  rival 
institutions ;  and  of  the  two,  the  younger  seemed  to  be 
the  fevorite  of  the  government  and  of  the  legislature. 
The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  gone  rapidly  down 
from  a  hundred  and  ten  to  eighty-three.  Meanwhile  the 
goldsmiths,  who  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to  that 
great  corporation,  were  plotting  against  it.  They  collected 
its  paper  from  every  quarter;  and  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
when  the  Exchequer  had  just  swallowed  up  most  of  the 
old  money,  and  when  scarcely  any  of  the  new  money  had 
been  issued,  they  flocked  to  Grocers'  Hall,  and  insisted  on 
immediate  payment.  A  single  goldsmith  demanded  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  The  Directors,  in  this  extremity,  acted 
wisely  and  firmly.  They  refused  to  cash  the  notes  which 
had  been  thus  nialiciously  presented,  and  left  the  holders 
to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westminster  Hall.  Other  creditors, 
who  came  in  good  faith  to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid. 
The  conspirators  affected  to  triumph  over  the  powerfiil 
body,  which  they  hated  and  dreaded.  The  bank  which 
had  recently  begun  to  exist  under  such  splendid  auspices, 
which  had  seemed  destined  to  make  a  revolution  in  com- 
merce and  in  finance,  which  had  been  the  boast  of  London 

*  "  Moncj  exceeding  scarce,  so  that  none  was  paid  or  received ;  but  all 
was  on  trust'* — Evelyn,  May  13.  And  again,  on  Juno  11  :  "  Want  of  cur^ 
rent  money  to  carry  on  the  smallest  concerns,  even  for  daily  provisions  in 
the  markets." 

f  UHermitage,  ^^*  See  a  letter  of  Dryden  to  Tonson,  which  Makme, 
with  great  probability,  supposes  to  have  been  written  at  thia  time. 
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and  the  envy  of  Amsterdam,  was  already  insolveat^  rained, 
dishonored.  Wretched  pasquinadeB  were  published,  the 
Trial  of  the  iJand  Bank  £:>r  murdering  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Epitaph  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Inquest  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this  damor  and  all 
this  wit,  the  correspondents  of  the  States  Qeneral  reported 
that  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  really  suffered  in  the 
public  esteem,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  goldsmiths  was 
generally  condemned.* 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  impossible  to  procure  silver 
enough  to  meet  every  claim  which  was  made  on  them  in 
good  &]th.  They  then  bethought  them  of  a  new  expedi- 
ent They  made  a  call  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  proprie- 
tors, and  thus  raised  a  sum  which  enabled  them  to  give 
every  applicant  fifteen  per  cent  in  milled  money  on  what 
was  due  to  him.  They  returned  him  his  note,  after  mak- 
ing a  minute  upon  it  that  part  had  been  paid.f  A  few 
notes  thus  marked  are  still  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  tiie  Bank,  as  memorials  of  that  terrible  year.  The 
paper  of  the  Corporation  continued  to  circulate :  but  the 
value  fluctuated  violently  from  day  to  day,  and  indeed 
fix>m  hour  to  hour ;  for  the  public  mind  was  in  so  excitable 
a  state  that  the  most  absurd  lie  which  a  stock-jobber  could 
invent  sufficed  to  send  the  price  up  or  down.  At  one 
time  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent,  at  another  time 
twenty-four  per  cent  A  ten  pound  note,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  morning  as  worth  more  than  nine  pounds, 
was  often  worth  less  than  eight  pounds  before  nightj  . 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjimcture,  a  more  effectual  sub* 


*  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  May  ^, ;  Fteia  Oaaette,  Jane  |\; 
Trial  and  GoDdemnation  of  the  Land  Bank  at  Bxeter  Change  for  nrardei^ 
ing  the  Bank  of  England  at  Qrooers'  Hall,  169d.  The  Will  and  the  Epiti^ 
will  be  found  in  the  Trial. 

f  L'Hermitage,  June  ||,  1696. 

X  On  this  subject  see  the  Short  History  of  the  Last  Parliament,  1699  ; 
Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary ;  tho  newspapers  of  1696  passim,  and  the  letters 
of  L'Hermitage  passim.  See  also  the  petition  of  the  Clothiers  of  Gtoucester 
in  the  Commons'  Journal,  Not.  27, 1696.  Oldmizon,  who  had  been  himself 
a  sufferer,  writes  on  this  subject  with  eren  more  than  his  usual  acrimony. 
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Btitute  for  a  metallio  currency,  owed  its  eidstence  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Charles  Montague.  He  had  succeeded  in 
engrailing  on  Harley's  Land  Bank  Bill  a  clause  which  em- 
powered  the  government  to  issue  negotiable  paper  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence  a  day  on  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  distress  and  confu- 
sion appeared  the  first  Exchequer  Bills,  drawn  for  various 
amounts  from  a  hundred  pounds  down  to  five  pounds. 
These  instruments  were  rapidly  distributed  over  the  king- 
dom by  the  post,  and  were  every  where  welcome.  The 
Jacobites  talked  violently  against  them  in  every  coffee- 
house, and  wrote  much  detestable  verse  against  them,  but 
to  little  purpose.  The  success  of  the  plan  was  such  that 
the  ministers  at  one  time  resolved  to  issue  twenty-shilling 
bills,  and  even  fifteen-shilling  biUs,  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect.* 

It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  how,  without  the  Exchequer 
Bills,  the  government  of  the  country  could  have  been  car- 
ried on  during  that  year.  Every  source  of  revenue  had 
been  affected  by  the  state  of  the  currency ;  and  one  source, 
on  which  the  Parliament  had  confidently  reckoned  for  the 
means  of  defraying  more  than  half  the  charge  of  the  war, 
had  yielded  not  a  single  farthing. 

•  See  L'HermJtag^  June  i|.  '^  ^^  Aug.  ^,  '^,  1696.  Tbe 
Postman  of  August  15,  mentions  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the  Exche- 
quer Billa  The  Pegasus  of  Aug.  24,  says ;  "  The  Exchequer  Bills  do  more  and 
more  obtain  with  the  public ;  and  'tis  no  wonder."  The  Pegasus  of  Aug.  28, 
says:  "They  pass  as  money  from  hand  to  hand:  'tis  observed  that  such  as 
cfy  them  down  are  ill-affected  to  the  government"  "  They  are  found  by 
experience,"  says  the  Postman  of  the  seventh  of  May  following,  "  to  be 
of  extraordmary  use  to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  all  other  parte  of  the  kingdom."  I  will  give  one  specimen  of  the  un- 
metrical  and  almost  unintelligible  doggrel  which  the  Jacobite  poets  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  : 

"  Pray,  sir,  did  you  hear  of  the  late  proclamation, 
Of  sending  paper  for  payment  quite  thro'  the  nation  f 
Ygb,  sir,  I  have :  they  're  your  Montague's  noteSi 
Tinctured  and  colored  by  your  Parliament  votes. 
But  *tis  plain  on  the  people  to  be  but  a  toast, 
They  come  by  the  carrier  and  go  by  the  post** 
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The  sum  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near  two 
millioh  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  one 
half  was  to  be  subscribed,  and  one  quarter  paid  up  bj  the 
first  of  August.  The  king,  just  before  his  departure,  had 
signed  a  warrant  appointing  certain  commissioners,  among 
whom  Harley  and  Foley  were  the  most  eminent,  to  receive 
the  names  of  the  contributors.*  A  great  meeting  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  scheme  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  One  office  was  opened  at  Exeter  ChangCi 
another  at  Mercers'  Hall.  Forty  agents  went  down  into 
the  country  and  announced  to  lie  landed  gentry  of  every 
shire  the  approach  of  the  golden  age  of  high  rents  and  low 
interest.  The  Council  of  Begency,  in  order  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  nation,  put  down  the  king's  name  for  five 
thousand  pounds ;  and  the  newspapers  assured  the  world 
that  the  subscription  would  speedily  be  fiUeAf  But  when 
three  weeks  had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  only  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  had  been  added  to  the  five  thousand 
contributed  by  the  king.  Many  wondered  at  this:  yet 
there  was  litUe  cause  for  wonder.  The  sum  which  the 
firiends  of  the  project  had  undertaken  to  raise  was  a  sum 
which  only  the  enemies  of  the  project  could  furnish.  The 
country  gentlemen  wished  well  to  Harley 's  scheme :  but 
they  wished  well  to  it  because  they  wanted  to  borrow 
money  on  easy  terms;  and,  wanting  to  borrow  money, 
they  of  course  were  not  able  to  lend  it.  The  moneyed 
class  alone  could  supply  what  was  necessary  to  the  existr 
ence  of  the  Land  Bank ;  and  tiie  Land  Bank  was  avow- 
edly intended  to  diminish  the  profits,  to  destroy  the  politi- 
cal influence  and  to  lower  the  social  position  of  the' 
moneyed  class.  As  the  usurers  did  not  choose  to  take  on 
themselves  the  expense  of  putting  down  usury,  the  whole 
plan  failed  in  a  manner  which,  if  the  aspect  of  public 
a£&irs  had  been  less  alarming,  would  have  been  exquis- 
itely ludicrous.  The  day  drew  near.  The  neatly  ruled 
pages  of  the  subscription-book  at  Mercers'  Hall  were  still 

*  Commons'  Joaraals,  Key.  26,  1696. 

f  L'Hermitage,  June  -j^,  1696;  Commons'  Journal,  Koy.  25;  Postman, 
Haj  6,  June  4^  Julj  2. 
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blank.  The  commiasioneis  stood  aghast  la  their  dis- 
tress they  applied  to  the  goyemment  for  indulgenoe. 
Many  great  capitalists,  they  said,  were  desirous  to  sab- 
scribe,  but  stood  aloof  because  the  terms  were  too  hard. 
There  ought  to  be  some  relaxation.  Would  the  Council 
of  Begency  consent  to  an  abatement  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ?  The  finances  were  in  such  a  state,  and 
the  letters  in  which  the  king  represented  his  wants  were 
so  urgent,  that  the  Council  of  E^ency  hesitated.  The 
commissioners  were  asked  whether  they  would  engage  to 
raise  the  whole  sum,  with  this  abatement.  Their  answer 
was  unsatisfactory.  They  did  not  venture  to  say  that  thfey 
could  command  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  negotiation  was,  therefore,  broken  offi  The  first  of 
August  came ;  and  the  whole  amount  contributed  by  the 
whole  nation  to  the  magnificent  undertaking  from  which 
so  much  had  been  expected  was  two  thousand  one  hon^ 
dred  pounds.* 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived  fix)m  the  Con- 
tinent. He  had  been  sent  by  William  with  charge  to  ob- 
tain money,  at  whatever  cost  and  from  whatever  quarter. 
The  king  had  strained  his  private  credit  in  Holland  to 
procure  bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient.  He 
wrote  to  his  ministers  that,  unless  they  could  send  him  a 
speedy  supply,  his  troops  would  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert 
by  thousands.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  ha2^ 
ardous  to  call  Parliament  together  during  his  absence. 
But,  if  no  other  resource  could  be  devis^,  that  hazard 
must  be  run.f  The  Council  of  Begency,  in  extreme  em- 
barrassment, began  to  wish  that  the  terms,  hard  as  they 
were,  which  had  been  offered  by  the  commissioners  at 
Mercers'  Hall  had  been  acceptei  The  negotiation  was 
renewed.  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin  and  Portland,  as  agents 
for  the  king,  had  several  conferences  with  Harley  and  Fo- 
ley, who  had  recently  pretended  that  eight  hundred  thou- 

♦  L*Hennitago,  July  ,-^5,  |-J,  1696 ;  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  25 ;  Paris 
Gazette,  June  30,  August  25 ;  Old  Postmaster,  July  9. 

t  William  to  Heinaiua,  July  30,  1696 ;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  July  23, 
30,  31. 
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sand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  subscribed  to  the  Land 
Bank.  The  ministers  gave  assurances,  that,  if,  at  this  con- 
juncture, even  half  that  sum  were  advanced,  those  who 
had  done  this  service  to  the  State  should,  in  the  next  sea- 
sion,  be  -  incorporated  as  a  National  Land  Bank.  Harlej 
and  Foley  at  first  promised,  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they  soon  went  back 
fix)m  their  word:  they  showed  a  great  inclination  to  be 
punctilious  and  quarrelsome  about  trifies:  at  length  the 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  dwindled  to  forty  thou-^ 
sand ;  and  even  the  forty  thousand  could  be  had  only  on 
hard  conditional  So  ended  the  great  delusion  of  the  Land 
Bank.  The  commission  expired;  and  the  offices  were  dosed. 
And  now  the  Council  of  Regency,  almost  in  despair, 
had  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  the  very  smallest  sum  which  would 
suffice  to  meet  the  king's  most  pressing  wants.  Would 
the  Bank  of  England  advance  that  sum  ?  The  capitaliste 
who  had  the  chief  sway  in  that  corporation  were  in  bad 
humor,  and  not  without  reason.  But  fiiir  words,  earnest 
entreaties,  and  large  promises  were  not  spared :  all  the  in* 
fluence  of  Montague,  which  was  justly  great,  was  exerted: 
the  Directors  promised  to  do  their  best :  but  they  appre- 
hended  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  raise  the 
money  without  making  a  second  call  of  twenty  per  cent 
on  their  constituents.  It  was  necessary  that  the  question 
should  be  submitted  to  a  General  Court :  in  such  a  court 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  were  entitled  to  vote  ;  and 
the  result  might  well  be  doubted.  The  proprietors  were 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  at  Groceis' 
Hall.  During  the  painful  interval  of  suspense,.  Shrews- 
bury wrote  to  his  master  in  language  more  tragic  than  is 
often  found  in  official  letters.  '*  If  this  should  not  suc- 
ceed, God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Any  thing  must  be 
tried  and  ventured  rather  than  lay  down  and  die.f    On 

♦  Shrewsbnry  to  William,  July  28,  31,  August  4,  1696;  L»Heitmtiige^ 
August  T^. 

t  Shrewsbury  to  WiUiam,  Aug.  7,  1696 ;  L'Hermitagei  Aug.  ^i ;  LcmdOQ 
Gazette^  Aug.  13. 
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tlie  MeentH  of  August,  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Bank,  the  Qeneral  Court  was  held.  In  tiie  chair  sat  Sir 
John  Houblon,  the  Governor,  who  was  also  Lord-Major 
of  London,  and,  what  would  in  our  time  be  thought 
strange,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  John,  in 
a  speech,  every  word  of  which  had  been  written  and  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Directors,  explained  the 
case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to  stand  by  King  Will- 
iam. There  was  at  first  a  Utile  murmuring.  "  If  our 
notes  would  do,"  it  was  said,  "  we  should  be  most  willing 
to  assist  his  majesty :  but  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 

in  hard  money  at  a  time  like  this ."     The  governor 

announced  explicitly  that  nothing  but  gold  or  silver 
would  supply  the  necessities  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  At 
length  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote ;  and  every  hand 
in  the  hall  was  held  up  for  sending  the  money.  The 
letters  from  the  Dutch  Embassy  informed  the  States  Gen- 
eral that  the  events  of  that  day  had  bound  the  Bank  and 
the  government  together  in  close  alliance,  and  that  several 
of  the  ministers  had,  immediately  after  the  meeting,  pur- 
chased stock  merely  in  order  to  give  a  pledge  of  their 
attachment  to  the  body  which  had  rendered  so  great  a 
service  to  the  State.* 

Meanwhile,  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to  hasten 
the  recoinage.  Since  the  Eestoration  the  Mint  had,  like 
every  other  public  establishment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a 
nest  of  idlers  and  jobbers.  The  important  office  of  warden, 
worth  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a  year,  had  become 
a  mere  sinecure,  and  had  been  filled  by  a  succession  of 
fine  gentlemen,  who  were  well  known  at  the  hazard-table 
of  Whitehall,  but  who  never  condescended  to  come  near 
the  Tower.     This  office  had  just    become  vacant,   and 

♦  L'Hennitage,  Aug.  ^|,  1696.  Among  tho  records  of  the  Bank  is  a  re»- 
elation  of  the  Directors  prescribing  the  very  words  which  Sir  John  Hoablon 
was  to  use.  William's  sense  of  tho  service  done  by  the  Bank  on  this  oc- 
casion is  expressed  in  his  leter  to  Shrewsbury,  of  ^?l1*.  One  of  the  Direct- 
ors, in  a  letter  concerning  tho  Bank,  printed  in  1697,  says:  "The  Director! 
could  not  have  answered  it  to  their  members,  had  it  been  lor  any  less  oc- 
casion than  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom." 
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Montague  had  obtained  it  for  Newton  *  The  ability,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher 
speedily  produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the 
department  which  was  under  his  direction.f  He  devoted 
himself  to  his  task  with  an  activity  which  left  him  no  time 
to  spare  for  those  pursuits  in  which  he  had  surpassed 
Archimedes  and  Galileo.  Till  the  great  work  was  com- 
pletely done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost  angrily,  every 
attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of  science,  here  or  on  the 
Continent,  to  draw  him  away  from  his  official  duties.^ 
The  old  officers  of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to 
coin  silver  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  poxmds  in  a 
week.  When  Montague  talked  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand, these  men  of  form  and  precedent  pronoxmced  the 
thing  impracticable.  But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  his  friend  the  warden,  ac- 

*  HaTnes's  Brief  Memoires ;  Laiifldowne  MSS.,  801.  Montague's  friendly 
letter  to  Newton,  announcing  tho  appointment,  has  been  repeatedly  printed. 
It  bears  date  March  19,  169}. 

f  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  quoting  the  words  of  Hajnes,  an  able^ 
experienced,  and  practical  man,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  transacting 
business  with  Newton.  They  have  never,  I  believe,  been  printed.  "  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton,  public  Professor  of  the  Mathematicks  in  Cambridge,  the 
greatest  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  best  men  of  this  age,  was,  by  a  great 
and  wise  statesman,  recommended  to  the  favor  of  the  late  King  for  Warden 
of  the  King's  Mint  and  Exchanges,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualifled, 
because  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  numbers,  and  his  g^reat  integrity,  by 
the  first  of  which  he  cotdd  judge  correctly  of  the  Mint  accounts  and  trans- 
actions as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  oflSce;  and  by  the  latter — I  mean 
his  integrity — ^he  sett  a  standard  to  the  conduct  and  the  behaviour  of  every 
officer  and  clerk  in  the  Mint  Well  had  it  been  for  the  publick,  had  he 
acted  a  few  years  sooner  in  that  situation.^  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  testimony,  borne  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  business  ot 
the  Mint,  with  the  childish  talk  of  Pope.  "  Sir  Isaao  Newton,"  said  Pope, 
"though  so  deep  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  could  not  readily  make  up  a  com- 
mon account;  and,  while  he  was  master  of  the  Mint,  used  to  get  somebody 
to  make  up  the  accounts  for  him."  Some  of  the  statesmen,  with  whom 
Pope  lived,  might  have  told  him  that  it  is  not  always  from  ignorance  of 
arithmetic  that  persons  at  the  head  of  great  departments  leave  to  deria  the 
business  of  casting  up  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

t  "I  do  not  love,"  he  wrote  to  Flamsteed,  "to  be  printed  on  eveiyooca- 
sion,  much  less  to  be  dunned  and  teased  by  fbreignen  about  mathematical 
things,  or  to  be  thought  by  our  own  people  to  bo  trifling  away  my  time 
about  them,  when  I  am  about  the  king*!  bosinen.'' 
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complished  fSar  greater  wonders.  Soon  nineteen  nullfl 
were  going  at  once  in  the  Tower.  As  &st  as  men  oould 
be  trained  to  the  work  in  London,  bands  of  them  were 
sent  off  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  estab- 
lished at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  Chester. 
This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular.  The 
machinery  and  the  workmen  were  weloomed  to  ihe  new 
stations  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  guns. 
The  weekly  issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  to 
eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  at  length  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.**^  Yet  even  this  issue, 
though  great,  not  only  beyond  precedent,  but  beyond 
hope,  was  scanty  when  compared  with  the  demands  of  the 
nation.  Kor  did  all  the  newly-stamped  silver  pass  into 
circulation:  for  during  the  summer  and  autumn  those 
politicians  who  were  for  raising  the  denomination  of  the 
coin  were  active  and  clamorous ;  and  it  was  generally  ex- 
pected that,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  should  reassemble, 
the  standard  would  be  lowered.  Of  course  no  person  who 
thought  it  probable  that  he  should,  at  a  day  not  fer  dis- 
tant, be  able  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  with  three  crown- 
pieces  instead  of  four,  was  willing  to  part  with  a  crown- 
piece  till  that  day  arrived.  Most  of  the  milled  pieces  were 
therefore  hoarded.f  May,  June,  and  July  passed  away 
without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  good 
money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest  observer 
oould  discern  the  first  faint  signs  of  returning  prosperity4 
The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and  was 
aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the  arts  of 
malcontents.  A  squire,  who  was  one  of  the  quorum, 
would  sometimes  think  it  his  duty  to  administer  to  his 
neighbors,  at  this  trying  conjuncture,  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  equity ;  and  as  no  two  of  these  rural  praetors  had 

*  Hopton  Haynes's  Brief  Memoircs ;  Lansdowne  MSS.,  801 ;  the  OM 
Postmaster,  July  4,  1696;  the  Postman,  May  30,  July  4,  September  12,  19, 
October  8 ;  L'Hennitage's  dispatches  of  this  summer  and  autumn,  possim. 

f  Paris  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1696. 

t  On  the  7th  of  August  L'Hermitage  remarked,  for  the  first  time^  that 
money  seemed  to  be  more  abundant 
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exacdy  the  same  notion  of  what  was  equitable,  their  edicts 
added  confusion  to  confusion.  In  one  parish  people  were, 
in  oxttrageons  violation  of  the  law,  threatened  with  the 
stocks,  if  thej  refused  to  take  clipped  shillings  by  tale.  In 
the  next  parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay  such  shillings,  ex- 
cept by  weight*  The  enemies  of  the  government,  at  the 
same  time,  labored  inde&tigably  in  their  vocation.  They 
harangued  in  every  place  of  public  resort,  firom  the  Choc- 
olate House  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the  sanded  kitchen 
of  the  alehouse  on  the  village  green.  In  verse  and  prose 
they  incited  the  suffering  multitude  to  rise  up  in  arms. 
Of  the  tracts  which  they  published  at  this  time,  the  most 
remarkable  was  written  by  a  deprived  priest  named  Qraa- 
oombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scurrility  the  most  respecta- 
ble non-jurors  had  long  been  ashamed.  He  now  did  his 
best  to  persuade  the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  those  members 
of  Parliament  who  had  voted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
currency.!  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  malig- 
nant industry  of  this  man,  and  of  men  like  him,  produced 
no  effect  on  a  population  which  was  doubtless  severdy 
tried.  There  were  riots  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
but  riots  which  were  suppressed  with  little  difficulty,  and, 
as  &r  as  can  be  discover!^,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood.t  In  one  place  a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant  crear 
tures,  excited  by  some  knavish  agitator,  besieged  the  house 


*  Compare  Edmund  Bohn's  Letter  to  Care/  of  the  31st  of  Jul7,^1696  with 
the  Paris  Gazette  of  the  same  date.  Bohn's  description  of  the  state  of  Nor- 
folk is  colored,  no  doubt,  hj  his  constitutionallj  gloomy  temper,  and  bj  the 
feeling  with  which  he,  not  unnaturally,  regarded  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  statistics  are  not  to  be  trusted;  and  his  predictions  wore  signally  fldsU 
fied.  But  he  may  be  beliered  as  to  plain  facts  which  happened  in  hiq  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

f  As  to  Grascombe's  character,  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the 
estimable  Jacobites,  see  the  Life  of  Xottlowcll,  part  iil,  section  65.  Loe, 
the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  Eettlewell,  mentions  with  just  censure  some  of 
6rascombe*s  writings,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  worst  of  them,  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  relation  to  the  Re- 
coining  of  the  Clipped  Money,  and  falling  the  price  of  Guineas.  That  Oras- 
combe  was  the  author  was  proved  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Goia- 
mons.    See  the  Journals.  Nov.  30,  1696. 

t  L'Hermitage,  June  jj,  July  j\,  1696. 
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of  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament,  and  clamorouslj  insisted 
on  having  their  short  money  changed.  The  gentleman 
consented,  and  desired  to  know  how  much  thej  had 
brought  After  some  delay  they  were  able  to  produce  a 
single  clipped  half-crown.*  Such  tumults  as  this  were  at 
a  distance  exaggerated  into  rebellions  and  massacres.  At 
Paris  it  was  gravely  asserted  in  print  that^  in  an  English 
town  which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and  a  butcher  had 
quareled  about  a  piece  of  money,  that  the  soldier  had 
killed  the  butcher,  that  the  butcher's  man  snatched  up  a 
cleaver  and  killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great  fight  had  fol- 
lowed, and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left  on  the 
ground.*  The  truth  was,  that  the  behavior  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  was  beyond  all  praise.  The  judges, 
when,  in  September,  they  returned  fi-om  their  circuits,  re- 
ported that  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  excellent.:^  There 
was  a  patience,  a  reasonableness,  a  good  nature,  a  good 
fisuth,  which  nobody  had  anticipated.  Every  body  felt  that 
nothing  but  mutual  help  and  mutual  forbearance  could 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  society.  A  hard  creditor,  who 
sternly  demanded  payment  to  the  day  in  milled  money, 
was  pointed  at  in  the  streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own 
creditors  with  demands  which  soon  brought  him  to  reason. 
Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly.  If  they  were  not 
paid  regularly,  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  they 
would  supply  their  wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  rapine  it 
was  certain  that  the  nation,  altogether  unaccustomed  to 
military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not  tamely  en- 
dure. But,  strange  to  say,  there  was,  through  this  trying 
year,  a  better  understanding  than  had  ever  been  known 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
gentry,  the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  supplied  the  red- 
coats with  necessaries  in  a  manner  so  friendly  and  liberal 
that  there  was  no  brawling  and  no  marauding.     "  Severely 

*  See  the  Answer  to  Grascombc,  entitled  Reflections  on  a  ScandatooB 
Libel. 

t  Paris  Gazette,  September  15,  1696. 

*  L'Hermitage,  Oct  f^,  1696. 
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as  these  difi&culties  have  been  felt,"  L'Hermitage  writes, 
"  they  have  produced  one  happy  eflfect ;  they  have  shown 
how  good  the  spirit  of  the  country  is.  No  person,  how 
ever  fisivorable  his  opinion  of  the  English  may  have  been, 
could  have  expected  that  a  time  of  such  suflFering  would 
have  been  a  time  of  such  tranquility."* 

Men  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated 
maze  of  human  affairs,  the  marks  of  more  than  human 
wisdom,  were  of  opinion  that,  but  for  the  interference  of 
a  gracious  Providence,  the  plan  so  elaborately  devised  by 
great  statesmen  and  great  philosophers,  would  have  fidled 
completely  and  ignominiously.  Often,  since  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  the  English  had  been  sullen  and  querulous,  unreason- 
ably jealous  of  the  Dutch,  and  disposed  to  put  the  worst 
construction  on  every  act  of  the  king.  Had  the  fourth  of 
May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a  mood,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  sharp  distress,  irritating  minds  already 
irritable,  would  have  catised  an  outbreak  which  must 
have  shaken  and  might  have  subverted  the  throne  of 
William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  loyalty  of 
the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe  test,  the  king  was 
more  popular  than  he  had  ever  been  since  the  day  on 
which  the  Crown  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Banqueting 
House.  The  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  his  life  had 
excited  general  disgust  and  horror.  His  reserved  manners, 
his  foreign  attachments  were  forgotten.  He  had  become 
an  object  of  personal  interest  and  of  personal  affection  to 
his  people.  They  were  every  where  coming  in  crowds  to 
sign  the  instrument  which  bound  them  to  defend  and  to 
avenge  him.  They  were  every  where  carrying  about  in 
their  hats  the  badges  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  inflicting  summary  punishment 
on  the  few  who  still  dared  openly  to  question  his  title. 
Jacobite  was  now  a  synonym  for  cut-throat  Noted 
Jacobite  laymen  had  just  planned  a  foul  murder.  Noted 
Jacobite  priests  had,  in  the  fSace  of  day,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  indicated  their 
approbation  of  that  murder.   Many  honest  and  pioua  men^ 

•  UHermitage,  July  fj,  Oct  ^b  At  ^^^^ 
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who  thought  that  their  allegiance  was  still  due  to  James, 
had  indignantly  relinquished  all  connection  with  zealots 
who  seemed  to  think  that  a  righteous  end  justified  the 
most  unrighteous  means.  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
feeling  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1696;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  hardships  which,  in  any  of  the  seven 
preceding  years,  would  certainly  have  produced  a  rebel- 
lion, and  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, did  not  produce  a  single  tumult  too  serious  to  besup- 
pre£»ed  by  the  constable's  staff. 

Nevertheless;  the  effect  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
crisis  in  England  was  felt  through  all  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  coalition.  The  great  source  of  subsidies  was  dry. 
No  important  military  operation  could  any  where  be  at- 
tempted. Meanwhile  overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been 
made,  and  a  negotiation  had  been  opened.  Callierea^  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  envoys  in  the  servioe  of 
France;  had  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  and  had  bdd 
many  conferences  with  Dykvelt.  Those  conferences  might 
perhaps  have  come  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  close,  had 
not  France,  at  this  time,  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory 
in  another  quarter.  Lewis  had,  during  seven  years,  been 
scheming  and  laboring  in  vain  to  break  the  great  array  of 
potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his  might  and  of  his  ambi- 
tion had  brought  together  and  kept  together.  But,  during 
seven  years,  all  his  arts  had  been  baffled  by  the  skill  of 
William ;  and,  when  the  eighth  campaign  opened,  the  con- 
federacy had  not  been  weakened  by  a.  single  desertion. 
Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  was  Bccretly  treating  with  the  enemy.  Ho  solemnly 
assured  Galway,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court  of 
Turin,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  sus- 
picions, and  sent  to  William  letters  filled  with  professions 
of  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  and  with  earnest  entreaties 
for  more  money.  This  dissimulation  continued  till  a 
French  army,  commanded  by  Catinat,  appeared  in  Pied- 
mont. Then  the  duke  threw  off  his  disguise,  concluded 
peace  with  France,  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Catinat^ 
marched  into  the  Milanese,  and  informed  the  allies  whom 
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he  had  just  abandoned  that,  unless  they  wished  to  have 
him  for  an  enemy,  they  must  declare  Italy  neutral  ground. 
The  Ciourts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  in  great  dismay,  sub- 
mitted to  the  terms  which  he  dictated.  William  expos- 
tulated, and  protested  in  vain.  His  influence  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been.  The  general  opinion  of  Europe 
was,  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of  England  were  com- 
pletely exhausted;  and  both  her  confederates  and  lier 
enemies  imagined  that  they  might  safely  treat  her  with 
indignity.  Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  every 
thing  ought  to  be  done  for  her  and  nothing  by  her,  had 
the  effirontery  to  reproach  the  prince  to  whom  she  owed 
it  that  she  had  not  lost  the  Netherlands  and  Catalonia, 
because  he  had  not  sent  troops  and  ships  to  defend  her 
possessions  in  Italy.  The  imperial  ministers  formed  and 
executed  resolutions  gravely  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
coalition  without  cd&sulting  him  who  had  been  the  author 
and  the  soul  of  the  coalition.*  Lewis  had,  after  the  fidl- 
ure  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  recognizing  William,  and  had 
authorized  Callieres  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  eflfect 
But  the  defection  of  Savoy,  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  the 
disunion  among  the  allies,  and,  above  all,  the  distresses 
of  England,  exaggerated  as  they  were  in  all  the  letters 
which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Germains  received  jfrom  the 
Jacobites  of  Londom,  produced  a  change.  The  tone  of 
Callieres  became  high  and  arrogant :  he  went  back  fix>m 
his  word,  and  refused  to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master 
would  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of 
Great  Britain.  The  joy  was  great  among  the  non-jurors. 
They  had  always,  they  said,  been  certain  that  the  Qreat 
Monarch  would  not  be  so  unmindful  of  his  own  glory 
and  of  the  common  interest  of  sovereigns  as  to  abandon, 
the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  guests,  and  to  call  an  usuiper- 
his  brother.  They  knew  £rom  the  best  authority  that  his 
most  Christian  majesty  had  lately,  at  Fontainebleau,  given 

o  The  Monthlj  Mercaries;  Correepondence  between  Shrewslmij  and 
Galwaj ;  William  to  Heinsiiu,  July  28,  80,  1696;  Memoir  of  tht  Uaiqpnm 
of  Leganes. 
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satisfactory  assurances  on  this  subject  to  King  James. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  project  of  an 
invasion  of  our  island  was  again  seriously  discussed  at 
Versailles.*  Catinat's  army  was  now  at  liberty.  France, 
relieved  from  all  apprehension  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  might 
spare  twenty  thousand  men  for  a  descent  on  England; 
and,  if  the  misery  and  discontent  here  were  such  as  was 
generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  disposed  to  receive 
foreign  deliverers  with  open  arms. 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William, 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1696,  he  quitted  his  camp  in  the 
Netherlands  for  England.  His  servants  here,  meanwhile, 
were  looking  forward  to  his  arrival  with  very  strong  and 
very  various  emotions.  The  whole  political  world  had 
been  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  cause  which  did  not  at 
first  appear  commensurate  to  such  an  effect. 

During  his  absence,  the  search  fof^  the  Jacobites  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the  preceding  winter 
had  not  been  intermitted ;  and  of  these  Jacobites  none 
was  in  greater  peril  than  Sir  John  Fenwick.  His  birth, 
his  connections,  the  high  situations  which  he  had  filled, 
the  indefatigable  activity  with  which  he  had,  during  sev- 
eral years,  labored  to  subvert  the  government,  and  the 
personal  insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  the  deceased 
queen,  marked  him  out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  made  an  ex- 
ample. He  succeeded,  however,  in  concealing  himself 
fi-om  the  officers  of  justice  till  the  first  heat  of  pursuit 
was  over.  In  his  hiding-place  he  thought  of  an  ingenious 
device  which  might,  as  he  conceived,  save  him  fi:^m  the 
fate  of  his  friends,  Charnock  and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses 
were  necessary  to  convict  him.  It  appeared  from  what 
had  passed  on  the  trials  of  his  accomplices,  that  there 
were  only  two  witnesses  who  could  prove  his  guilt,  Por- 
ter and  Goodman.  His  life  was  safe  if  either  of  these 
men  could  be  persuaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong  rea- 
son to  wish  that  Porter  or  Goodman,  or  both,  might  be 

•  WiUiam  to  Heinsius,  -^^*/,  Nov.  H  Nov.  ^^  1696 ;  Prior  to  Lexing- 
ton, Nov.  J^  ;  Villiers  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  H, 
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induced  to  leave  England.  Aylesbury  had  been  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  if 
these  men  appeared  against  him,  his  head  would  be  in 
serious  danger.  His  friends  and  Fenwick's  raised  what 
was  thought  a  sufficient  sum,  and  two  Irishmen,  or,  in 
the  phrase  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day^  bog-trotters,  a 
barber  named  Clancy,  and  a  disbanded  captain  named 
Donelagh,  imdertook  the  work  of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  ^nade  on  Porter.  Clancy  con- 
trived to  fall  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw  out  signifi- 
cant hints,  and,  finding  that  those  hints  were  &vorably 
received,  opened  a  regular  negotiation.  The  terms  offered 
were  alluring ;  three  hundred  guineas  down,  three  him- 
dred  more  as  soon  as  the  witness  should  be  beyond  sea, 
a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a  free  pardon  fix)m  King 
James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  France.  Porter  seemed 
inclined,  and  perhaps  was  really  inclined,  to  consent. 
He  said  that  he  still  was  what  he  had  been,  that  he  was  at 
heart  attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  he  had  been 
tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was  sweet  It  was  easy 
for  men  who  had  never  been  in  danger  to  say  that  none 
but  a  villain  would  save  himself  by  hanging  his  associ- 
ates: but  a  few  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  pros- 
pect  of  a  journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  would  teach 
such  boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  repeatedly 
conferring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  introduced  to  Fen- 
wick's wife.  Lady  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Every  thing  was  soon  settled.  Donelagh  made  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  flight.  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  The 
letters  which  were  to  secure  to  the  fugitive  the  protection 
of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Fenwick.  The  hour  and 
place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter  was  to  receive  the  first 
installment  of  the  promised  reward.  But  his  heart  mis- 
gave him.  He  had,  in  truth,  gone  such  lengths  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  in  him  to  turn  back.  He  had 
sent  Chamock,  King,  Keyes,  Friend,  Parkyns,  Bookwood, 
Cranbume,  to  the  gallows.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a 
Judas  could  ever  be  really  forgiven.  In  France,  among 
the  friends  and  comrades  of  those  whom  he  had  destroyed, 
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his  life  would  not  be  worth  one  day's  purchase.  No  pa^ 
don  under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  the  stroke  of  the 
avenger  of  blood.  Nay,  who  could  say  that  the  bribe 
now  offered  was  not  a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  victim  to 
a  place  where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him  ?  Porter  re- 
solved to  be  true  to  that  government  under  which  alone 
he  could  be  safe :  he  carried  to  Whitehall  information  of 
the  whole  intrigue,  and  he  received  full  instructions  firom 
the  ministers.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  depart- 
ure, he  had  a  &rewell  meeting  with  Clancy  at  a  tavern. 
Three  hundred  guineas  were  coimted  out  on  the  table. 
Porter  pocketed  them,  and  gave  a  signal.  Instantly  sev- 
eral messengers  from  the  office  of  the  Secietaiy  of  State 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  produced  a  warrant  The  xm- 
lucky  barber  was  carried  off  to  prison,  tried  for  his  offense, 
convicted,  and  pilloried.* 

This  mishap  made  Fenwick's  situation  more  perilous 
than  ever.  At  the  next  sessions  for  the  City  of  London  a 
bill  of  indictment  against  him,  for  high  treason,  was  laid 
before  the  grand  jury.  Porter  and  Goodman  appeared  as 
witnesses  for  the  Crown ;  and  the  bill  was  found.  Fen- 
wick  now  thought  that  it  was  high  time  to  steal  away  to 
the  Continent.  Arrangements  were  made  for  his  passage. 
He  quitted  his  hiding-place,  and  repaired  to  Eomney  Marsh. 
There  he  hoped  to  find  shelter  till  the  vessel  which  was  to 
convey  him  across  the  Channel  should  arrive.  For,  though 
Hunt's  establishment  had  been  broken  up,  there  were  still 
in  that  dreary  region  smugglers  who  carried  on  more  than 
one  lawless  trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men  had 
just  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harboring  traitors.  The 
messenger  who  had  taken  them  into  custody  was  returning 
to  London  with  them,  when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Feur 
wick  face  to  face.  Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  fece  in 
England  was  better  known  than  his.     "  It  is  Sir  John," 

*  My  acoount  of  the  attempt  to  corrupt  Porter  is  taken  from  his  examin*- 
tion  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  16, 1696,  and  from  the  ibUowing 
sources — Bumel,  ii.  183 ;  L'Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  Maj  j'j,  ^, 
1696 ;  the  Postboj,  May  9 ;  the  Postman,  Maj  9 ;  Narcissus  Luttrell*8  Di- 
ary ;  London  Gkizette,  Oct  19,  1696. 
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said  the  officer  to  the  prisoners ;  "  Stand  by  me,  my  good 
fellows,  and,  I  warrant  yon,  you  will  have  your  pardons, 
and  a  bag  of  guineas  brides."  The  offer  was  too  tempt- 
ing to  be  refused ;  but  Fenwick  was  better  mounted  than 
his  assailants ;  he  dashed  through  them,  pistol  in  hand, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  They  pursued  him ;  the  hue 
and  ciy  was  raised ;  the  bells  of  b31  the  parish  churches  of 
the  Marsh  rang  out  the  alarm ;  the  whole  country  was  up ; 
every  path  was  guarded;  every  thicket  was  beaten ;  every 
hut  was  searched ;  and  at  length  the  fugitive  was  found  in 
bed«  Just  then  a  bark,  of  very  suspicious  appearanoOi 
came  in  sight ;  she  soon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed 
English  colors ;  but  to  the  practiced  eyes  of  the  Kentish 
fishermen  she  looked  much  like  a  French  privateer.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  guess  her  errand.  After  waiting  a  short 
time  in  vain  for  her  passenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea.* 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself  was  able,  so  &r  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge  of  him  as  to  scrawl 
with  a  lead  pencil  a  short  letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line 
contained  evidence  of  his  guilt  All,  he  wrote,  was  over ; 
he  was  a  dead  man,  unless,  indeed  his  friends  could,  by 
dint  of  solicitation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him.  Perhaps  the 
united  entreaties  of  all  the  Howards  might  succeed.  He 
would  go  abroad;  he  would  solemnly  promise  never  again 
to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and  never  to  draw  sword 
against  the  government  Or  would  it  be  possible  to  bribe 
a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out  the  rest?  "That>"he 
wrote,  "or  nothing  can  save  me."  This  billet  was  inter- 
cepted in  its  way  to  the  post,  and  sent  up  to  WhitehalL 
Fenwick  was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought  before 
the  lords-justices.  At  first  he  held  high  language  and 
bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  He  was  told  that  he  had 
not  always  been  so  confident ;  and  his  letter  to  his  wife 
was  laid  before  him.  He  had  not  till  then  been  aware  that 
it  had  fallen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  Hi3 
distress  and  confusion  became  great  He  felt  that^  if  he 
were  instantly  sent  before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevita- 

*  London  Gazette;  NarciaBUB  Luttrell;  L^Hennitage,  June  ^).;  Postman, 
June  IL 
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Ue.  One  chance  remained.  If  he  could  delay  hk  trial 
for  a  short  timej  the  judges  would  leave  town  for  their  cir- 
cuits ]  a  few  weeis  would  be  gained ;  and  in  the  couibb  of 
a  few  weeks  aomething  might  be  done. 

He  addressed  himself  partioukrly  to  the  lord-Bteward, 
Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some  con- 
nection of  a  friendly  kind.  The  tinhappy  man  declared 
that  he  threw  himself  entirely  on  the  royal  meicyj  and  oT* 
feied  to  disclose  all  that  he  knew  touching  the  plots  of  the 
Jacobites.  That  he  knew  much  nobody  could  doubt* 
Devonshire  advised  his  coUeagnes  to  postpone  the  trial  till 
the  pleasure  of  William  could  be  known,  Thk  adi^ice  waa 
taken.  The  king  was  informed  of  what  had  paasad ;  and 
he  soon  sent  an  answer  directing  Devonshire  to  receive  the 
priBoner's  confession  in  writtngj  and  to  eend  it  over  to  the 
Netherlands  with  all  speed.* 

Fenwick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should  wnfeaiL 
Had  he,  according  to  his  promisej  revealed  all  that  h©  kneiTf 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  evidence  would  have  serious- 
ly affected  many  Jacobite  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  clergy- 
men. But,  though  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die,  attach- 
ment to  his  party  was  in  his  mind  a  stronger  sentiment 
than  the  fear  of  death*  The  thought  occarred  to  him  that 
he  might  construct  a  story,  which  might  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  to  earn  his  pardon,  which  would  at 
least  put  off  his  trial  some  months^  yet  which  would  not 
injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of  the  banished  dynasty, 
nay,  which  would  cause  distress  and  embarr^sment  to  the 
enemies  of  that  dynasty,  and  which  would  fill  the  court, 
the  council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William  with  fears  and 
animosities.  He  would  dividge  nothing  that  could  affect 
those  true  Jacobites  who  had  repeatedly  awaited,  with  pis- 
tols loaded  and  horses  saddled,  the  landing  of  the  rightful 
king  accompanied  by  a  French  army.  But  if  there  were 
false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their  banished  sovereign 
year  after  year  with  professions  of  attachment  and  promidea 
of  service,  and  yet  had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found  some 

*  Lifia  of  WiUmm  III^  1T03;  Vemoo's  evidence  given  In  hts  pl^ee  In  Iho 
House  of  Commotisi  Kov.  16,  1$9G. 
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excuse  for  disappointing  liim,  and  who  were  at  that  mo- 
ment among  the  chief  supports  of  the  usurper's  throne, 
why  should  they  be  spared  ?  That  there  were  such  false 
Jacobites,  high  in  political  office  and  pi  military  command, 
Fenwick  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  indeed  say 
nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court  of  Justice  would  have 
listened ;  for  none  of  them  had  ever  intrusted  him  with  any 
message  or  letter  for  France :  and  all  that  he  knew  about 
their  treachery  he  had  learned  at  second  hand  and  third 
hand.  But  of  their  guilt  he  had  no  doubt  One  of  them 
was  Marlborough.  He  had,  after  betraying  James  to  Will- 
iam, promised  to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William 
to  James,  and  had,  at  last,  after  much  shuffling,  again  be- 
trayed James  and  made  peace  with  William.  Godolphin 
had  practiced  similar  deception.  He  had  long  been  send- 
ing feir  words  to  Saint  Germains :  in  return  for  those  fair 
words  he  had  received  a  pardon ;  and,  with  this  pardon  in 
his  secret  drawer,  he  had  continued  to  administer  the 
finances  of  the  existing  government.  To  ruin  such  a  man 
would  be  a  just  punishment  for  his  baseness,  and  a  great 
service  to  King  James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast 
the  fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Eussell  and 
Shrewsbury.  Both  were  distinguished  members  of  that 
party  which  had,  imder  different  names,  been,  during  three 
generations,  implacably  hostile  to  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Both  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  Bevolution. 
The  names  of  both  were  subscribed  to  the  instrument  which 
had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England.  One  of 
them  was  now  his  Minister  for  Maritime  AfGurs ;  the  other 
his  Principal  Secretary  of  State ;  but  neither  had  been  con- 
stantly faithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  after  his  accession, 
bitterly  resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous  impartiality, 
which,  to  their  minds,  disordered  by  party  spirit,  seemed 
to  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  partiality  for  the  Tory  faction ; 
and  both  had,  in  their  spleen,  listened  to  agents  fiom  Saint 
Germains.  Bussell  had  vowed  by  all  that  was  most  sacred 
that  he  would  himself  bring  back  his  exiled  sovereign. 
But  the  vow  was  broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered ; 
and  he  to  whom  the  royal  &mily  had  looked  as  to  a  sec- 
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ond  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that  &milj  at  La 
Hogue.  Shrewsbury  had  not  gone  such  lengths.  Yet  he 
too,  while  out  of  humor  with  William,  had  tampered  with 
the  agents  of  James.  With  the  power  and  reputation  of 
these  two  great  men  was  closely  connected  the  power  and 
reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That  party,  after 
some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth  quarrels  of  lovers,  was 
now  cordially  reconciled  to  William,  and  bound  to  him 
by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those  ties  coxdd  be  dissolved, 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust  and  aversion 
the  only  set  of  men  which  was  on  principle  and  with  en- 
thusiasm devoted  to  his  interests,  his  enemies  would  in- 
deed have  reason  to  rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these,  Fenwick  delivered  to  Devon- 
shire a  paper  so  cunningly  composed  that  it  would  probably 
have  brought  some  severe  calamity  on  the  prince  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  had  not  that  prince  been  a  man  of  sin- 
gularly clear  judgment  and  singularly  lofly  spirit  The 
paper  contained  scarcely  any  thing  respecting  those  Jacobite 
plots  in  which  the  writer  had  been  himself  concerned,  and 
of  which  he  intimately  knew  all  the  details.  It  contained 
nothing  which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice  to  any 
person  who  was  really  hostile  to  the  existing  order  of 
things.  The  whole  narrative  was  made  up  of  stories,  too 
true  for  the  most  part,  yet  resting  on  no  better  authority 
than  hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent  war- 
riors and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their  former  conduct 
might  have  been,  were  now  at  least  hearty  in  support  of 
William.  Godolphin,  Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanction  and  for 
the  benefit  of  King  James.  Marlborough  had  promised 
to  carry  over  the  army,  Russell  to  carry  over  the  fleet 
Shrewsbury,  while  out  of  office,  had  plotted  with  Middleton 
against  the  government  and  king.  Indeed  the  Whigs  were 
now  the  &vorites  at  Saint  Germains.  Many  old  friends  of 
hereditary  right  were  moved  to  jealousy  by  the  preference 
which  James  gave  to  the  new  converts.  Nay,  he  had  been 
heard  to  express  his  confident  hope  that  the  monarchy 
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would  be  set  up  again  by  the  very  hands  which  had  pulled 
it  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick's  confession.  Devonshire  received  it 
and  sent  it  by  express  to  the  Netherlands,  without  intimat- 
ing to  any  of  his  fellow-counselors  what  it  contained.  The 
accused  ministers  afterward  complained  bitterly  of  this 
proceeding.  Devonshire  defended  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  been  specially  deputed  by  the  king  to  take  the 
prisoner's  information,  and  was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of 
the  Crown,  to  transmit  that  information  to  his  majesty  and 
to  his  majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found  William  at 
Loo.  The  king  read  the  confession,  and  saw  at  once  with 
what  objects  it  had  been  drawn  up.  It  contained  little 
more  than  what  he  had  long  known,  and  had  long,  with 
politic  and  generous  dissimulation,  affected  not  to  know. 
If  he  spared,  employed,  and  promoted  men  who  had 
been  false  to  him,  it  was  not  because  he  was  their  dupe. 
His  observation  was  quick  and  just :  his  intelligence  was 
good ;  and  he  had,  during  some  years,  had  in  his  hands 
proofs  of  much  that  Fenwick  had  only  gathered  from 
wandering  reports.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  many  that  a 
prince  of  high  spirit  and  acrimonious  temper  shoxdd  have 
treated  servants,  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  with  a 
kindness  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  meekest  of  human 
beings.  But  William  was  emphatically  a  statesman.  Hi- 
humor,  the  natural  and  pardonable  effect  of  much  bodily 
and  much  mental  suffering,  might  sometimes  impel  him  to 
give  a  tart  answer.  But  never  did  he  on  any  important 
occasion  indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  interests  of  which  he  was  the  guardian.  For  the 
sake  of  those  interests,  proud  and  imperious  as  he  was  by 
nature,  he  submitted  patiently  to  gsdlipg  restraints,  bore 
cruel  indignities  and  disappointments  with  the  outward 
show  of  serenity,  and  not  only  forgave,  but  often  pre- 
tended not  to  see,  offenses  which  might  well  have  moved 
him  to  bitter  resentment.  He  knew  that  he  must  work 
with  such  tools  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England 
he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England ;  and  in  his 
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age,  the  publio  men  of  England,  with  much  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  class,  low-minded  and  immoral 
There  were  doubtless  exceptions.  Such  was  Nottingham 
among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the  Whigs.  But 
the  majority,  both  of  the  Tory  and  of  the  Whig  ministers 
of  William,  were  men  whose  characters  had  taken  the 
ply  in  the  days  of  the  anti-Puiitan  reaction.  They  had 
been  formed  in  two  evil  schools,  in  the  most  unprincipled 
of  courts,  and  the  most  unprincipled  of  oppositions^  a 
court  which  took  its  character  from  Charles,  an  opposition 
headed  by  Shaftesbury.  From  men  so  trained  it  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and  stead- 
fest  fidelity  to  any  cause.  But  though  they  could  not  be 
trusted,  they  might  be  used  and  they  might  be  useful.  No 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  principles :  but  much 
reliance  might  be  placed  on  their  hopes  and  on  their  fears ; 
and  of  the  two  kings  who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown, 
the  king  from  whom  there  was  most  to  hope  and  most  to 
fear  was  the  king  in  possession.  K  therefore  William  had 
little  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  his  hearty  friends, 
he  had  still  less  reason  to  number  them  among  his  hearty 
foes.  Their  conduct  toward  him,  reprehensible  as  it  was, 
might  be  called  upright  when  compared  with  their  conduct 
toward  James.  To  the  reigning  sovereign  they  had  given 
valuable  service;  to  the  banished  sovereign  little  more 
than  promises  and  professions.  Shrewsbury  might,  in  a 
moment  of  resentment  or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with 
Jacobite  agents :  but  his  general  conduct  had  proved  that 
he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  being  a  Jacobite.  Godolphin 
had  been  lavish  of  fair  words  to  the  dynasty  which  was 
out ;  but  he  had  thriftily  and  skillfully  managed  the  rev- 
enues of  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Eussell  had  sworn 
that  he  would  desert  with  the  English  fleet ;  but  he  had 
burned  the  French  fleet.  Even  Marlborough's  known 
treasons — for  his  share  in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and  the 
death  of  Talmash  was  unsuspected — ^had  not  done  so 
much  harm  as  his  exertions  at  Walcourt,  at  Cork,  and  at 
Kinsale  had  done  good.  WiUiam  had  therefore  wisely 
resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  to  perfidy,  which,  however  dis- 
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graceful  it  might  be,  had  not  injured  him,  and  still  to 
avail  himself,  with  proper  precautions,  of  the  eminent 
talents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful  counselors  possessed. 
Having  determined  on  this  course,  and  having  long  fol- 
lowed it  with  happy  effect,  he  coidd  not  but  be  annoyed 
and  provoked  by  Fenwick's  confession.  Sir  John,  it  was 
plain,  thought  himself  a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick  succeeded, 
the  princess,  whom  it  was  most  important  to  keep  in 
good  humor,  would  be  alienated  from  the  government  by 
the  disgrace  of  Marlborough.  The  whole  Whig  party, 
the  firmest  support  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by 
the  disgrace  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury,  In  the  mean 
time  not  one  of  those  plotters  whom  Fenwick  knew  to  have 
been  deeply  concerned  in  plans  of  insurrection,  invasion, 
assassination,  would  be  molested.  This  cunning  schemer 
shoidd  find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice.  William, 
instead  of  turning  his  accused  servants  out  of  their  places, 
sent  the  confession  to  Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it 
might  be  laid  before  the  lords  justices.  "  I  am  astonished," 
the  king  wrote,  "  at  the  fellow's  effrontery.  You  know 
me  too  well  to  think  that  such  stories  as  his  can  make  any 
impression  on  me.  Observe  this  honest  man's  sincerity 
He  has  nothing  to  say  except  against  my  friends.  Not  a 
word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacobites."  The  king 
concluded  by  directing  the  lords  justices  to  send  Fen- 
wick before  a  jury  with  all  speed. *^ 

The  effect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remarkable. 
Every  one  of  the  accused  persons  behaved  himself  in  a 
manner  singularly  characteristic.  Marlborough,  the  most 
culpable  of  all,  preserved  a  serenity,  mild,  majestic  and 
dightly  contemptuous.  Bussell,  scarcely  less  criminal 
than  Marlborough,  went  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  villainous  in- 
former. Godolphin,  uneasy,  but  wary,  reserved  and  self- 
possessed,  prepared  himself  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
But  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  four  was  the  least  to  blame, 
was  utterly  overwhelmed.  He  wrote  in  extreme  distress 
to  William,  acknowledged  with  warm  expressions  of  grat- 
*  William  to  Shrewsbury  from  Loo,  Sept  10,  1696. 
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itude  the  king's  rare  generosity,  and  protested  that  Fen- 
wick  had  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere 
trifles  into  enormous  crimes.  "  My  Lord  Middleton" — 
such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter — '*  was  certainly  in 
conmiunication  with  me  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue.  We  are  relations:  we  firequenily  met:  we 
supped  together  just  before  he  returned  to  France :  I  prom- 
ised to  take  care  of  his  interests  here:  he  in  return  offered 
to  do  me  good  offices  there;  but  I  told  him  that  I  had 
offended  too  deeply  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not 
stoop  to  ask  forgiveness."  This,  Shrewsbury  averred,  was 
the  whole  extent  of  his  offense.*  It  is  but  too  fully  proved 
that  this  confession  was  by  no  means  ingenuous;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  William  was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined 
to  spare  the  repentant  traitor  the  humiliation  of  owning  a 
fault  and  accepting  a  pardon.  "  I  can  see,"  the  king  wrote, 
''no  crime  at  all  in  what  you  have  acknowledged.  Be  assured 
that  these  calumnies  have  made  no  unfavorable  impression 
on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that  they  have  strengthened 
my  confidence  in  you."t  A  man  hardened  in  depravity 
would  have  been  perfectly  contented  with  an  acquittal  so 
complete,  announced  in  language  so  gracious.  But  Shrews- 
bury was  quite  unnerved  by  a  tenderness  which  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  not  merited.  He  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  meeting  the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and 
by  whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sustaining  the  gaze 
of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  birth  and  his  abilities  had 
gained  for  him  a  station  of  which  he  felt  that  he  was  un- 
worthy. The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  jDver. 
The  session  of  Parliament  was  approaching.  The  king 
was  expected  with  the  first  fair  wind.  Shrewsbury  left 
town  and  retired  to  the  Wolds  of  Gloucestershire.  In 
that  district,  then  one  of  the  wildest  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  he  had  a  small  country  seat,  surrounded  by  pleas- 
ant gardens  and  fish-ponds.  William  had,  in  his  progress 
a  year  before,  visited  this  dwelling,  which  lay  fiir  from  the 
nearest  high  road  and  from  the  nearest  market  town,  and 

*  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Sept  18,  1696. 
t  William  to  Shrewsbury,  Sept  25,  16d6w 
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had  been  much  struck  bj  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  the 
retreat  in  which  he  found  the  most  graceful  and  splendid 
of  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  king 
landed  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  Ken- 
sington. The  following  morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  min- 
isters and  nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand :  but  he  missed 
one  face  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  and  asked  where 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  and  when  he  was  expected 
in  town.  The  next  day  came  a  letter  from  the  duke, 
averring  that  he  had  just  had  a  bad  fall  in  hunting.  His 
side  had  been  bruised:  his  lungs  had  suffered:  he  had 
spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  travel.*  That  he 
had  fi^en  and  hurt  himself  was  true :  but  even  those  who 
felt  most  kindly  toward  him  suspected,  and  not  without 
strong  reason,  tiiat  he  made  the  most  of  his  convenient 
misfortune,  and,  that  if  he  had  not  shrunk  from  appearing 
in  public,  he  would  have  performed  the  journey  with  lit- 
tle difficulty.  His  correspondents  told  him  that,  if  he  was 
really  as  ill  as  he  thought  himself  he  woidd  do  well  to 
consult  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  capital.  Som- 
ers,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
to  come  up  to  London.  Every  hour's  delay  was  mischiev- 
ous. His  grace  must  conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had 
only  to  face  calumny  courageously,  and  it  would  vanish.f 
The  king,  in  a  few  kind  lines,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
accident.  "You  are  much  wanted  here,"  he  wrote:  "I 
am  impatient  to  embrace  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  my 
esteem  for  you  is  undiminished.''^:  Shrewsbury  answered 
that  he  had  resolved  to  resign  the  seals.§  Somers  adjured 
him  not  to  commit  so  fatal  an  error.  If  at  that  moment 
his  grace  should  quit  office,  what  could  the  world  think, 
except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  own  conscience? 
He  woidd,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :  he  would  put  a  stain  on 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  8,  1696;  Vemon  to  Shrewsbury,  October  8; 
Shrewsbury  to  Portland,  Oct.  11. 
f  Vemon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  13,  1696 ;  Somen  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  15. 
i  WiUiam  to  Shrewsbuiy,  Oct  9,  1696. 
§  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Oct  11, 1696. 
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his  own  honor,  and  on  the  honor  of  all  who  lay  tinder  the 
same  accusation.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat 
Fenwick's  story  as  a  romance.  "Forgive  me,"  Somers 
wrote,  "  for  speaking  after  this  free  manner;  for  I  do  own 
I  can  scarce  be  temperate  in  this  matter."*  A  few  hours 
later  William  himself  wrote  to  the  same  effect  "I  have 
so  much  regard  for  you,  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  posi- 
tively interdict  you  from  doing  what  must  bring  such 
grave  suspicions  on  you.  At  any  time,  I  should  consider 
your  resignation  as  a  misfortune  to  myself:  but  I  protest 
to  you  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  on  your  account  more  than 
on  mine  that  I  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  service."t  Sun- 
derland, Portland,  Eussell,  and  Wharton  joined  their  en- 
treaties to  their  master's;  and  Shrewsbury  consented  to 
remain  secretary  in  name.  But  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  face  the  Parliament  which  was  about  to  meet  A  litter 
was  sent  down  to  him  from  London,  but  to  no  purpose* 
He  set  out,  but  declared  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed,  and  took  refuge  again  in  his  lonely  mansion 
among  the  hills.:|: 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of  both 
Houses  were  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  going  up  to 
Westminster.  To  the  opening  of  the  session,  not  only 
England,  but  all  Europe,  looked  forward  with  intense 
anxiety.  PubUc  credit  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the 
failure  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  restoration  of  the  currency 
was  not  yet  half  accomplished.  The  scarcity  of  money 
was  still  distressing.  Much  of  the  milled  silver  was  buried 
in  private  repositories  as  fast  as  it  came  forth  from  the  Mint  I 
Those  politicians  who  were  bent  on  raising  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience  from  a  pop- 
ulation suffering  under  severe  pressure ;  and,  at  one  time,  I 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their  j 
side.§  Of  course  every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that  I 
the  standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded  as  much  money       ■ 

•  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  19,  1696.  I 

f  William  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  20,  1696.  1 

t  Vemon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  13, 15  ;  Portland  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  20.  | 
§  L'Hermitage,  July  iJ,  1696. 
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as  lie  could  hoard;  and  tlius  the  cry  for  little  shillings 
aggravated  the  pressure  from  which  it  had  sprung.*  Both 
the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  England  imagined  that  her 
resources  were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was  broken,  that  the 
Commons,  so  often  querulous  and  parsimonious  even  in 
tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  woidd  now  positively  re- 
fuse to  bear  any  additional  burden,  and  would,  with  an 
importunity  not  to  be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at 
any  price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded  by  the 
firmness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  Whig  majority.  On  the  twentieth  of 
October  the  Houses  met.  William  addressed  to  them  a 
speech  rehiarkable  even  among  all  the  remarkable 
speeches  in  which  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purposes 
were  expressed  in  the  dignified  and  judicious  language  of 
Somers.  There  was,  the  king  said^  great  reason  for  con- 
gratulation. It  was  true  that  the  funds  voted  in  the  pre- 
ceding session  for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  and 
that  the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress.  Yet  the 
enemy  had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad :  the  State  had 
been  torn  by  no  convulsion  at  home :  the  loyalty  shown 
by  the  army  and  by  the  nation  under  severe  trials  had  dis- 
appointed all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  evil  to  En- 
gland. Overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been  made.  What 
might  be  the  result  of  those  overtures,  was  uncertain :  but 
this  was  certain,  that  there  could  be  no  safe  or  honorable 
peace  for  a  nation  which  was  not  prepared  to  wage  vigor- 
ous war.  "  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  in  opinion  that 
the  only  way  of  treating  With  France  is  with  our  swords  in 
our  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber;  and  Foley 
read  the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  debate  followed  which 
resounded  through  all  Christendom.  That  was  the  proud- 
est day  of  Montague's  life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Parliament.  In  1798,  Burke 
held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as  an  example  to  the 
statesmen  whose  hearts  had  failed  them  in  the  conflict 
*  Lonadowne  MS.  801. 
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with  the  gigantic  power  of  the  Frejach  republic.  In  1822, 
Huakisson  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as  an 
ample  to  a  legislature  whichj  under  the  pressure  of  sever 
distress  was  tempted  to  alter  the  standard  of  value  and  U^i 
break  faith  with  the  public  creditor.  Before  the  HousoJ 
rose  the  youug  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whoe^j 
asceudeucy,  since  the  ludicrous  failure  of  the  Tory  ache 
of  finance,  was  undisputed,  proposed  and  carried  thie 
memorable  resolutions.  The  first,  which  passed  with  onl 
one  muttered  No,  declared  that  the  Commons  would  sup- 
port the  king  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
and  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor. 
The  second,  which  passed,  not  without  opposition^  but 
without  a  division,  declared  that  the  standard  of  money 
should  not  be  altered  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomina- 
tion. The  third,  against  which  not  a  single  opponent 
of  the  government  dared  to  raise  his  voice,  pledged  tho 
House  to  make  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  all  parUamenV 
ary  funds  established  since  the  king's  accessioD.  The 
task  of  framing  an  answer  to  the  royal  speech  was  intrust* 
ed  to  a  Committee  exclusively  composed  of  Whigs.  Mon* 
tague  was  chairman ;  and  the  eloquent  and  animated  ad- 
dress which  he  drew  up  may  still  be  read  in  the  Journals 
with  interest  and  pride.* 

Within  a  fortnight  two  milfions  and  a  hdf  were  granted 
for  the  military  expenditure  of  the  approaching  year,  and 
nearly  as  much  for  the  maritime  expenditure*  Provision 
was  made,  without  any  dispute,  for  forty  thousand  aeae* 
men*  About  the  amount  of  the  land  force  there  waa  a 
division.  The  king  asked  for  eighty-seven  thousand 
soldiers ;  and  the  Tories  thought  that  number  too  laiga 
The  vote  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  to 
sixty-seven. 

The  malcontents  flattered  themselves,  during  a  short 


^  I  tfikd  my  account  of  theso  proeecdmgs  from  the  Commons'  Joonudi^ 
fit>m  tho  diapalcbejj  of  Von  Cleyerakirke,  and  I/HenaitagQ  to  tho 
General^  &ni  from  Yernoti'B  letter  to  Shmwebmy  of  tho  2Tlh  of  October, 
1696.  *'  I  don't  know,^'  saya  Vernon^  "  that  the  House  of  ComxDOiis  erer 
aotod  with  greater  ooocert  than  thejr  do  feLt  pfosent^ 
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lime,  that  the  vigorooa  resolutions  of  the  Commons  would 
be  nothing  more  than  resolutions,  that  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from 
capitalists,  or  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the  distressed  popula- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  the  forty  thousand  seamen  and 
the  eighty-seven  thousand  soldiers  would  exist  only  on 
paper,  Howe,  who  had  been  more  cowed  than  was  usual 
with  him  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week 
later,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  ministry.  **  The  king," 
he  said,  "  must  have  been  misinformed ;  or  his  majesty 
never  would  have  felicitated  Parliament  on  the  tranquil 
state  of  the  country.  I  come  from  Gloncestershire,  I 
know  the  part  of  the  kingdom  well.  The  people  are  all 
living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms.  The  soldier 
helps  himself  sword  in  hand,  to  what  he  wants.  There 
have  been  serious  riots  already ;  and  still  more  serious 
riots  are  to  be  apprehended."  The  disapprobation  of  the 
House  was  strongly  expressed.  Several  members  declared 
that  in  their  counties  every  thing  was  quiet.  If  Gloucea- 
tershire  were  in  a  more  disturbed  state  than  the  rest  of 
England,  might  not  the  cause  be  that  Gloucestershire  was 
cursed  with  a  more  malignant  and  unprincipled  agitator 
than  all  the  rest  of  England  could  show  ?  Some  Glouces- 
terahire  gentlemen  took  issue  with  Howe  on  the  ikcta 
There  was  no  such  distress,  they  said,  no  such  discontent, 
no  such  rioting,  m  he  had  described.  In  that  county,  as 
in  every  other  county,  the  great  body  of  the  population 
was  fully  determined  to  support  the  king  in  waging  a 
vigorous  war  till  he  could  make  an  honorable  peace.* 

In  fact,  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From  the  moment 
at  which  the  Commons  notified  their  fixed  determination 
not  to  raise  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  the  milled 
money  came  forth  from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and  pri- 
vate drawers.  There  was  still  pressure ;  but  that  pressure 
was  less  and  less  felt  day  by  day.  The  nation,  though 
Btdl  suflFering,  was  joyftd  and  grateful.    Its  feelings  resem- 

♦  VoTOoti  to  Shrewabury,  Oct  SO,  H96  j  UHonnitag*,  ^**f  L'H©rmit«ge 
calloa  Howe  JitqiieB  Hjiat.  No  dotibt  tbo  fVenchmim  bfid  tlw^jB  heard 
llowo  Hpoken  of  as  Jack. 

IV.  Tt 
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bled  those  of  a  man  who,  having  been  long  tortured  by  a 
malady  which  has  embittered  his  life,  has  at  last  made  up 
his  mind  to  submit  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  who  has  gone 
through  a  cruel  operation  with  safety,  and  who^  though 
still  smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  before  him  many  years 
of  health  and  enjoyment,  and  thanks  God  that  the  worst 
is  over.  Within  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
there  was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  trade.  The  dis- 
count on  bank  notes  had  diminished  by  one  third.  The 
price  of  those  wooden  tallies,  which,  according  to  an 
usage  handed  to  us  from  a  rude  age,  were  given  as  receipts 
for  sums  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  had  risen.  The  ex- 
changes, which  had  during  many  months  been  greatly 
against  England,  had  begun  to  turn.*  Soon  the  effect  of 
the  magnanimous  firmness  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
felt  at  every  court  in  Europe.  So  high,  indeed,  was  the 
spirit  of  that  assembly  that  the  king  had  some  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  Whigs  from  moving  and  carrying  a  resolu- 
tion that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  him,  request- 
ing him  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  France,  till  she 
should  have  acknowledged  him  as  king  of  England.t 
Such  an  address  was  unnecessary.  The  votes  of  the 
Parliament  had  already  forced  on  Lewis  the  conviction 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  counter-revolution.  There 
was  as  little  chance  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  that 
compromise  of  which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions, thrown  out  hints.  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that 
either  William  or  the  English  nation  would  ever  consent 
to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English  Crown  a  matter  of 
bargain  with  France.  And  even  had  William  and  the 
English  nation  been  disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  such  a 
sacrifice  of  digmty,  there  would  have  been  insuperable 
difficulties  in  another  quarter.    James  could  not  endure  to 

♦Postman,  October  24,  1696;  L'Hennitage,  ^.  L'Hermitage  aays: 
"On  commence  d^a  il  reasentir  des  eflfets  advantageux  des  prompt«8et 
favorables  r^lutions  que  la  Ghambre  des  Communes  prit  Mardj.  Lo  dis- 
oomte  des  billets  de  banque,  qui  estoit  le  jour  auparavant  &  18,  eat  revenu  a 
douze,  et  les  actions  ont  aussj  augments,  auss/  bien  que  les  taillia." 

f  William  to  Heinsius,  Noy.  \l,  1696. 
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hear  of  the  expedient  which  Lewis  had  suggested.  •*! 
can  bear,"  the  exile  said  to  his  benefSeu^tor,  ''I  can  bear 
with  Christian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed-  by  my 
own  son."  Lewis  never  again  mentioned  the  subject. 
Callieres  received  orders  to  make  the  concession  on  which 
the  peace  of  the  civilized  world  depended.  He  and  Dyk- 
velt  came  together  at  the  Hague,  before  Baron  Lilienroth, 
the  representative  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose  media- 
tion the  belligerent  powers  had  accepted.  Dykvelt  in- 
formed Lilienroth  lliat  the  Most  Christian  King  had 
engaged,  whenever  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed, 
to  recognize  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  added,  with  a  very  intelligible  allusion  to  the 
compromise  proposed  by  Fnince,  that  the  recognition 
would  be  without  restriction,  condition,  or  reserve.  Cal- 
lieres then  declared  that  he  confirmed,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  what  Dykvelt  had  said.*  A  letter  fix)m  Prior, 
containing  the  good  news,  was  delivered  to  James  Vernon, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  tidings  ran  along  the  benches — ^such  is  Vernon's 
expression — like  fire  in  a  field  of  stubble.  A  load  was 
taken  away  from  every  heart ;  and  all  was  joy  and  triumph.! 
The  Whig  members  might  indeed  well  congratulate  each 
other.  For  it  was  to  the  wisdom  and  resolution  which  they 
had  shown,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and  distress, 
that  their  country  was  indebted  for  the  near  prospect  of  an 
honorable  peace. 

Meanwhile  public  credit,  which  had,  in  the  autumn,  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point,  was  &sl  reviving.  Ordinary  financiers 
stood  aghast  when  they  learned  that  more  than  five  mil- 
lions were  required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past 
years.  But  Montague  was  not  an  ordinary  financier.  A 
bold  and  simple  plan  proposed  by  him,  and  popularly 
called  the  General  Mortgage,  restored  confidence.    New 

*  Actes  et  Memoires  des  N£gociatioxi8  de  la  Paix  de  Rjswick,  1Y07; 
Villiera  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec  ,Vt  t^i  1696 ;  Letter  of  Heinsiua^  quoted  bj 
M.  Sirtema  de  GroreBtina.    Of  this  letter  I  have  not  a  oop/. 

f  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dea  8, 1696. 
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taxes  were  imposed;  old  taz6s  were  augmented  or  con- 
tinued ;  and  thus  a  consolidated  fund  was  formed  suffi- 
cient to  meet  everj  just  claim  on  tiie  State.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged  by  a  new  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  the  regulations  for  the  payment  of  the  subscrip- 
tion were  firamed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  value 
both  of  the  notes  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  public 
securities. 

Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  fortih  the  new  silver 
filter  than  ever.  The  distress  which  began  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  1696,  which  was  almost  insupportable  during  the 
five  succeeding  months,  and  which  became  lighter  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Commons  declared  their  inmmtable 
resolution  to  maintain  the  old  standard,  ceased  to  be  pain- 
fully felt  in  March,  1697.  Some  months  were  still  to 
elapse  before  credit  completely  recovered  fh>m  the  most 
tremendous  shock  that  it  has  ever  sustained.  But  already 
the  deep  and  solid  foimdation  had  been  laid  on  which  was 
to  rise  the  most  gigantic  fabric  of  commercial  prosperity 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The  great  body  of  the 
Whigs  attributed  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  State 
to  the  genius  and  firmness  of  their  leader,  Montague.  His 
enemies  were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and  sneeringly, 
that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had  succeeded,  the  first 
Bank  subscription,  the  second  Bank  subscription,  the  Ee- 
coinage,  the  General  Mortgage,  the  Exchequer  Bills.  But 
some  Tories  muttered  that  he  deserved  no  more  praise 
than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at  hazard,  and 
has  a  run  of  good  luck.  England  had  indeed  passed  safely 
through  a  terrible  crisis,  and  was  the  stronger  for  having 
passed  through  it.  But  she  had  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  perishing;  and  the  minister  who  had  exposed  her  to 
that  danger  deserved,  not  to  be  praised^  but  to  be  hanged. 
Others  admitted  that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  at- 
tributed to  Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that 
those  plans  were  Montague's.  The  voice  of  detraction,  how- 
ever, was  for  a  time  drowned  by  the  loud  applauses  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  City.  The  authority  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  was  miprecedented  and  xmriyaled  In  the  Cabinet 
his  influence  was  daily  increasing.  He  had  no  longer  a 
superior  at  the  Board  of  Treasury.  In  consequence  of 
Fenwick's  confession,  the  last  Tory  who  held  a  great  and 
efficient  office  in  the  State  had  been  removed,  and  there 
was  at  length  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports  about  that 
confession  from  getting  abroad.  The  prisoner,  indeed,  had 
found  means  of  communicating  with  his  Mends,  and  had 
doubtless  given  them  to  understand  that  he  had  said  noth<» 
ing  against  them,  and  much  against  the  creatures  of  the 
usurper.  William  wished  the  matter  to  be  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  and  was  most  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
debated  elsewhere.  But  his  counselors,  better  acquainted 
than  himself  with  the  temper  of  large  and  divided  assem- 
blies, were  of  opinion  that  a  parliamentary,  discussion, 
though  perhaps  undesirable,  was  inevitable.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  a  single  member  of  either  House  to  force  on 
such  a  discussion ;  and  ia  both  Houses  there  were  mem- 
bers who,  some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  &om  mere 
love  of  mischief  were  determined  to  know  whether  the 
prisoner  had,  as  it  was  rumored,  brought  grave  charges 
against  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  king- 
dom. K  there  must  be  an  inquiry,  it  was  surely  desirable 
that  the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to  demand 
it  There  was,  however,  one  great  difficulty.  The  Whigs, 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Lower  House,  were  ready 
to  vote,  as  one  man,  for  the  entire  absolution  of  Bussell 
and  Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  to  put  a  stigma  on 
Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and  therefore  excited 
little  jealousy.  But  a  strong  body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as 
Wharton  called  them,  could  not,  by  any  management^  be 
induced  to  join  in  a  resolution  acquitting  Godolphin.  To 
them  Gxxlolphin  was  an  eyesore.  All  the  other  Tories  who, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  William's  reign,  had  borne  a  chief 
part  in  the  directionofafibirs,  had,  oneby  one,  been  dismissed. 
Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds^  were  no  longer  in  power.  Pem- 
broke could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory,  and  had  never  been 
really  in  power.    But  Qodolphiu  stUl  retained  his  post  at 
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Whiteliall ;  and  to  the  men  of  the  Bevolution  it  seemed 
intolerable  that  one  who  had  sat  at  the  Ooimcil  Board  of 
Charles  and  James,  and  who  had  voted  for  a  Begencj, 
should  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance.  Those  who 
felt  thus  had  heard  with  malicious  delight  that  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  named  in  the  confession  about 
which  all  the  world  was  talking;  and  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him 
fix)m  office.  On  the  other  hand,  every  body  who  had  seen 
Fenwick's  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in  the  drunkenness  of 
&ctious  animosity,  lost  all  sense  of  reason  and  justice, 
miist  have  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction 
between  two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to  treat  all  that  re- 
lated to  Shrewsbury  and  Bussell  as  false,  and  all  that 
related  to  Gbdolphin  as  true.  This  was  acknowledged 
even  by  "Wharton,  who  of  all  public  men  was  the  least 
troubled  by  scruples  or  by  shame.*  If  Godolphin  had 
steadfastly  refused  to  quit  his  place,  the  Whig  leaders 
would  have  been  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  But  a 
politician  of  no  common  dexterity  undertook  to  extricate 
them  from  their  difficulties.  In  the  art  of  reading  and 
managing  the  minds  of  men  Sunderland  had  no  equal ; 
and  he  was,  as  he  had  been  during  several  years,  desirous 
to  see  all  the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled  by  Whigs. 
By  his  skillful  management  Godolphin  was  induced  to  go 
into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request  permission  to  retire 
from  office ;  and  William  granted  that  permission  with  a 
readiness  by  which  Godolphin  was  much  more  surprised 
than  pleased.f 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig  junto,  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  and  maintaining  througli  all  the 
ranks  of  the  Whig  party  a  discipline  never  before  known, 
was  the  frequent  holding  of  meetings  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Some  of  those  meetings  were  numer- 
ous:   others  were  select.     The  larger  were  held  at  the 

♦  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  2t,  1696. 

f  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  27,  31,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct 
31;  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  10.  "I  am  apt  to  think,"  says  Wbai^ 
ton,  **  there  never  was  more  management  than  in  bringing  that  about" 
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Boee,  a  tayem  freqnentlj  mentioned  in  the  political  pas- 
quinades of  that  time  ;^  tha  smaller  at  BusseU's  in  Covent 
Garden,  or  at  Somers's,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

On  the  day  on  which  Gk)dolphin  resigned  his  great  office, 
two  select  meetings  were  called.  In  the  morning  the  place 
of  assembly  was  at  Bnssell's  honse.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  fuller  muster  at  the  lord-keeper's.  Fen  wick's 
confession,  which,  till  that  time,  had  probably  been  known 
only  by  rumor  to  most  of  those  who  were  present,  was 
read.  The  indignation  of  the  hearers  was  strongly  excited, 
particularly  by  one  passage,  of  which  the  sense  seemed  to 
be  that  not  only  Bussell,  not  only  Shrewsbury,  but  the 
great  body  of  the  Whig  party  was,  and  had  long  been,  at 
heart  Jacobite.  "The  fellow  insinuates,"  it  was  said, 
"  that  the  Assassination  Plot  itself  was  a  Whig  scheme." 
The  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  charge  could  not  be 
lightly  passed  over.  Theie  must  be  a  solemn  debate  and 
decision  in  Parliament  The  best  course  would  be  that 
the  king  should  himself  see  and  examine  the  prisoner,  and 
that  Bussell  should  then  request  the  royal  permission  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons.  As  Fen- 
wick  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  any  authority  for  the 
stories  which  he  had  told  except  mere  hearsay,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  resolution  branding  him  as  a 
slanderer,  and  an  address  to  the  throne  requesting  that  he 
might  be  forthwith  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.f 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  William  by 
his  ministers ;  and  he  consented,  though  not  without  re- 
luctance, to  see  the  prisoner.  Fenwick  was  brought  into 
the  royal  closet  at  Kensington.  A  few  of  the  great  officers 
of  State  and  the  Crown  lawyers  were  present.  "  Your  pa- 
pers, Sir  John,"  said  the  king;  ^'are  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. Instead  of  giving  me  an  account  of  the  plots 
formed  by  you  and  your  accomplices,  plots  of  which  all 
the  details  must  be  exactly  known  to  you,  you  tell  me 
stories,  without  authority,  without  date,  without  place, 

•  See  for  example  a  poem  on  the  last  Tnasury  day  at  KeDflingrton,  Mareh  169y 
f  Somera  to  Shrewsbuiy,  Oct  31,  1696 ;  Wharton  to  Shrewsbuiy,  of  th< 
same  date. 
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about  noblemea  and  gentlemen  with  whom  yom  do  not 
pretend  to  have  had  any  iDtercouTae.  In  short  jour  coa* 
fiession  appears  to  be  a  contrivaoce  intended  to  screen  those 
who  are  really  engaged  in  a  deaiga  against  me,  and  to 
make  me  Buspect  axid  discard  those  in  wbom  I  have  good 
reason  to  place  confidence.  If  you  look  for  any  iavor 
from  me,  give  me,  this  moment,  and  on  this  spot,  a  fiill 
and  straight-forward  acconnt  of  what  yon  know  of  your 
own  knowledge*'*  Fenwick  said  that  he  was  taken  by 
purprisej  and  asked  for  time.  "  No,  dr/'  said  the  king. 
^*  For  what  pujjxjae  can  you  want  time  ?  Yo!i  may  indeed 
want  time  if  you  want  to  draw  np  another  paper  like  this. 
But  what  I  require  is  a  plain  narrative  of  what  you  have 
youx&clf  done  and  seen;  and  such  a  narrative  yon  can 
give,  if  you  will,  without  pen  and  ink.**  Then  Fenwick 
ix^siti vely  refused  to  eay  any  thing  "  Be  it  so,  '*  said  Will- 
iamj  **I  will  neither  hear  you  nor  hear  from  you  any  more.'** 
Fenwick  was  carried  back  to  his  prison.  He  had  al  this 
audience  shown  a  boldness  and  determination  which  sur- 
prised those  who  had  observed  his  demeanor.  Ha  had, 
over  since  he  had  been  in  confinement,  appeared  to  be  anx^ 
ious  and  dejected :  yet  now,  at  the  very  criEis  of  his  fate, 
ho  had  braved  the  displeasnxe  of  the  prince  whose  clem- 
ency he  had,  a  short  time  before,  submissively  implored. 
In  a  veiy  few  hours  the  mystery  was  explained.  Just 
before  he  had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  ha  tad  re- 
ceived from  his  wife  intelligence  tbat  his  life  was  in  no 
danger,  that  there  was  only  one  witness  sgainst  him,  that 
she  and  her  friends  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  Good- 
man.f 

Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  aftcr^ 
wardj  with  some  reason,  made  matter  of  charge  against  the 
government  For  his  testimony  was  most  important^  his 
character  notoriously  bad :  the  attempts  which  had  beien 
made  to  seduce  Porter  proved  that^  if  money  could  save 
Fenwick's  hfej  money  would  not  be  spared ;  and  Goodmaxi 

♦  gomere  to  Shrewshurj,  Nov,  3»  109S.     Tho  fcing't  unwiUin^eaB  Id  k« 
F«Dwick  la  meniioned  in  Somtro's  lelter  of  iho  l&lh  of  Odoltar* 
f  Temon  to  Siirowsbury,  Nor.  3,  IS^SL 
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bad  not,  like  Porter,  been  instmmentftl  in  sending  Jaco* 
bites  to  the  gallows,  and  therefore  was  not,  like  Porter, 
bound  to  the  cause  of  William  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The 
families  of  the  imprisoned  conspirators  employed  &e 
agency  of  a  cunning  and  daring  adventurer  named  O'Brieii. 
This  man  knew  Goodman  well.  Indeed  they  had  belonged 
to  the  same  gang  of  highwajrmen.  They  met  at  the  Dog 
in  Drury  Lane,  a  tavern  which  was  frequented  by  lawless 
and  desperate  men.  .  O'Brien  was  accompanied  by  another 
Jacobite  of  determined  character.  A  simple  choice  wsA 
offered  to  Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  rewarded  with 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year,  or  to  have  his  throat 
cut  on  the  spot  He  consented,  half  from  cupidity,  half 
from  fear.  O'Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as  Olanoy 
had  been.  He  never  parted  company  with  Goodman  from 
the  moment  when  the  bargain  was  struck  till  they  were  at 
Saint  Grermains.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fenwick  was  ex- 
amined by  the  king  at  Kensington,  it  began  to  be  noised 
abroad  that  Goodman  was  missing.  He  had  been  many 
hours  absent  from  his  house.  He  had  not  been  seen  at 
his  usual  haunts.  At  first  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Jacobites ;  and  this  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  a  singular  circumstance.  Just  after  his 
disappearance,  a  human  head  was  found  severed  firom  the 
body  to  which  it  belonged,  and  so  frightfully  mangled 
that  no  feature  could  be  recognized.  The  multitude,  pos- 
sessed by  the  notion  that  there  was  no  crime  which  an 
Irish  Papist  might  not  be  found  to  commit,  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  fate  of  Godfrey  had  befidlen  another 
victim.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  seemed  certain  that  Good- 
man had  designedly  withdrawn  himself.  A  prodamatiooi 
appeared,  promising  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  any 
person  who  should  stop  the  runaway:  but  it  was  too  late.t 

*  The  clrcamstanceB  of  Goodman's  flight  were  ascertained  three  Teanilater 
bj  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  when  Embassador  at  Paris,  and  by  him  commu- 
nicated to  Jersey,  in  a  letter  dated  ^^^  **  1699. 

Ocu«» 

t  London  Qazette,  Nov.  9,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbuiy,  Nov.  3;  Tin 
Cleverddrke  and  L'Hermitage  of  the  same  datsu 
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proride  a  sufficient  escort,  and  was  especially  enjoined  to 
take  care  that  the  prisoner  should  have  no  opportunity  of 
making  or  receiving  any  communication,  oial  or  written, 
on  the  road  from  Newgate  to  Westminster.  The  House 
then  adjourned  till  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace  was  again 
put  on  the  table :  candles  were  lighted ;  and  the  House 
and  lobby  were  carefully  cleared  of  strangers.  Fenwick 
was  in  attendance  xmder  a  strong  guard.  He  was  called 
in,  and  exhorted  from  the  chair  to  make  a  full  and  in- 
genuous  confession.  He  hesitated  and  evaded.  "  I  can 
not  say  any  thing  without  the  king's  permission.  His 
majesty  may  be  displeased  if  what  ought  to  be  known 
only  to  him  should  be  divulged  to  others."  He  was  told 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  The  king  well 
knew  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  his  faithM 
Commons  to  inquire  into  whatever  concerned  the  safety  of 
his  person  and  of  his  government  ''  I  may  be  tried  in  a 
few  days,"  said  the  prisoner.  ''  I  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
say  any  thing  which  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me." 
"  You  have  nothing  to  fear,"  replied  the  Speaker,  "  if  you 
will  only  make  a  full  and  tree  discovery.  No  man  ever 
had  reason  to  repent  of  having  dealt  candidly  with  the 
Commons  of  England."  Then  Fenwick  begged  for  delay. 
He  was  not  a  ready  orator:  his  memory  was  bad:  he 
must  have  time  to  prepare  himse1£  He  was  told,  as  he 
was  told  a  few  days  before  in  the  royal  closet,  that,  pre- 
pared or  unprepared,  he  could  not  but  remember  the  prin- 
cipal plots  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  names 
of  his  chief  accomplices.  If  he  would  honestly  relate 
what  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  forgotten, 
the  House  would  make  all  &ir  allowances,  and' would 
grant  him  time  to  recollect  subordinate  details.  Thrice 
he  was  removed  from  the  bar,  and  thrice  he  was  brought 
back.  He  was  solemnly  informed  that  the  opportunity 
then  given  him  of  earning  the  &vor  of  the  Commons 
would  probably  be  the  last.  He  peisisted  in  his  refusal, 
and  was  sent  back  to  Newgate. 

It  was  then  moved  that  his  confession  was  &lse  and 
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fionteiy  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  be  heard  at 
the  bar  and  promising  much  important  information  about 
Fenwick  and  others.  On  the  ninth  of  November  the 
Speaker  informed  the  House  l^at  he  had  received  this  com- 
mimication ;  but  the  House  very  properly  refused  even  to 
suffer  the  letter  of  so  notorious  a  villain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  was  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time.  The  House  was  full  and  the  debate 
sharp.  John  Manley,  member  for  Bosainey,  one  of  those 
stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  preceding  session,  had  long  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Association,  accused  the  majority,  in  no 
measured  terms,  of  fawning  on  the  court  and  betrajdng 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  words  were  taken  down ; 
and,  though  he  tried  to  explain  them  away,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  Seymour  spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and 
quoted  the  speech  which  Csdsar  made  in  the  Boman  Senate 
against  the  motion  that  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  should 
be  put  to  death  in  an  irregular  manner.  A  Whig  orator 
keenly  remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  had  forgotten 
that  Csdsar  was  grievously  suspected  of  having  been  him- 
self  concerned  in  Catiline's  plot^  In  this  stage  a  hundred 
and  ninety-six  members  voted  for  the  bill,  a  hundred  and 
four  against  it  A  copy  was  sent  to  Fenwick,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend  himself.  He  begged 
to  be  heard  by  counsel ;  his  request  was  granted ;  and  the 
thirteenth  was  fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  had 
there  been  such  a  stir  round  the  House  as  on  the  morning 
of  the  thirteenth.  The  approaches  were  with  some  difficulty 
cleared ;  and  no  strangers,  except  peers,  were  suffered  to 
come  within  the  doors.  Of  peers  ^e  throng  was  so  great 
that  their  presence  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  de- 
bate. Bven  Seymour,  who,  having  formerly  been  Speaker, 
ought  to  have  been  peculiarly  mindful  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Commons,  so  strangely  forgot  himself  as  once  to  say 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Not.  9,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbarj,  Nor.  l€i 
The  editor  of  the  State  Trials  is  mistalcen  in  supposing  ibat  ibe  quotation 
from  Caesar's  speech  was  made  in  the  debate  of  Uie  18th. 
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had  gained  him  the  name  of  Silvertongue,  and  by  Howe 
with  all  the  sharpness  both  of  his  wit  and  of  his  temper, 
by  Seymour  with  characteristic  energy^  and  by  Harley  with 
characteristic  solemnity.  On  the  other  side  Montague  dis- 
played the  powers  of  a  consummate  debater,  and  was  zeal- 
ously supported  by  Littleton.  Conspicuous  in  the  &ont 
ranlffl  of  the  hostile  parties  were  two  distinguished  lawyers, 
Simon  Harcourt  and  William  Cowper.  Both  were  gentle- 
men of  honorable  descent ;  both  were  distinguished  by 
their  fine  persons  and  graceAil  manners;  both  were  re- 
nowned for  eloquence ;  and  both  loved  learning  and  learned 
men.  It  may  be  added  that  both  had  early  in  life  been 
noted  for  prodigality  and  love  of  pleasure.  .  Dissipation 
had  made  them  poor ;  poverty  had  made  them  industrious ; 
and  though  they  were  still,  as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  very  yoimg  men,  Harcourt  only  thirty-six,  Cow- 
per only  thirty-two,  they  already  had  the  first  practice  at 
the  bar.  They  were  destined  to  rise  still  higher,  to  be  the 
bearers  of  the  great  seal  of  the  realm,  and  the  foimders  of 
patrician  houses.  In  politics  they  were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Harcourt  had  seen  the  Eevolution 
with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Convention,  had 
with  difficulty  reconciled  his  conscience  to  the  oaths,  and 
had  tardily  and  unwillingly  signed  the  Association.  Cow- 
per had  been  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  firee 
Parliament,  and  had,  in  the  short  and  tumultuary  campaign 
which  preceded  the  flight  of  James,  distinguished  himself 
by  intelligence  and  courage.  Since  Somers  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  Woolsack,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had 
not  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Lower  House, 
or  indeed  any  where  else ;  and  their  deficiencies  had  been 
more  than  once  supplied  by  Cowper.  His  skill  had,  at  the 
trial  of  Parkyns,  recovered  the  verdict  which. the  mis- 
management of  the  solicitor-general  had,  for  a  moment, 
put  in  jeopardy.  He  had  been  chosen  member  for  Hert- 
ford at  the  general  election  of  1695,  and  had  scarcely  taken 
his  seat  when  he  attained  a  high  place  among  parliament- 
ary speakers.  Chesterfield  many  years  lajter,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  son,  described  Cowper  as  an  orator  who  never  ' 
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interest  of  the  government  to  bury  in  silence.  It  was  a 
great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  punish- 
ment :  it  was  plain  that  he  could  be  reached  only  by  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  either 
that  many  such  bills  had  passed,  or  that  no  such  bill  had 
ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case  of  guilt  or  after  a  Mrer  hearing. 

All  these  propositions  the  Whigs  seem  to  have  fully 
established.  They  had  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
dispute  about  the  rule  which  requires  two  witnesses  in 
cases  of  high  treason.  The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is  ab- 
surd. It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  evidence 
which  would  be  sufficient  .to  prove  that  a  man  has  fired  at 
one  of  his  fellow-subjects  should  not  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  has  fired  at  his  sovereign.  It  can  by  no  means 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim  that  the  assertion  of  two 
witnesses  is  more  convincing  to  the  mind  than  the  asser- 
tion of  one  witness.  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may 
be  in  itself  probable.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses 
may  be  extravagant.  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may 
be  uncontradicted.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may 
be  contradicted  by  four  witnesses.  The  story  told  by  one 
witness  may  be  corroborated  by  a  crowd  of  circumstances. 
The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  have  no  such  cor- 
roboration. The  one  witness  may  be  TiUotson  or  Ken. 
The  two  witnesses  may  be  Gates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently 
maintained  that  the  law  which  required  two  witnesses  was 
of  imiversal  and  eternal  obligation,  part  of  the  law  of 
nature,  part  of  the  law  of  God.  Seymour  quoted  the  book 
of  Numbers  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the  mouth  of 
a  single  witness.  ''^Gaiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim,"  said 
H^ley,  "  were  ready  enough  to  set  up  the  plea  of  expe- 
diency for  a  violation  of  justice :  they  said — and  we  have 
heard  such  things  said — *  We  must  ^y  this  man,  or  the 
Bomans  will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.' 
Yet  even  Caiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim,  in  that  foulest  ad 
of  judicial  murder,  did  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  sacred 
law  which  required  two  witnesses."  "  Even  Je25ebeV'  said 
IV.  Vv 
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of  all  good  Englishmen.  Only  last  year  we  passed  an  Act 
to  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  ordinary  oourts  in  cases 
of  treason.  We  passed  that  Act  because  we  thought  that, 
in  those  courts,  the  Ufe  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  goy- 
emment  was  not  then  sufficiently  secured.  Yet  the  life  of 
a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  government  was  then  far  more 
secure  than  it  will  be  if  this  House  takes  on  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  judicature  in  political  case&"  Warm  eidogies  wisre 
pronounced  on  the  ancient  national  mode  of  trial  by  twelve 
good  men  and  true;  and  indeed  the  advantages  of  that 
mode  of  trial  in  political  cases  are  obvious.  The  prisoner 
is  allowed  to  challenge  any  number  of  jurors  with  cause, 
and  a  considerable  number  without  cause.  The  twelve, 
fix)m  the  moment  at  which  they  are  invested  with  their 
short  magistracy,  till  the  moment  when  they  lay  it  down, 
are  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  commimity.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any  agent  of  power  from 
soliciting  or  corrupting  them.  Every  one  of  them  must 
hear  every  word  of  the  evidence  and  every  argument  used 
on  either  side.  The  case  is  then  simimoned  up  by  a  judge 
who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty  of  partiality,  he  may  be 
called  to  account  by  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation.  In 
the  trial  of  Fenwick  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
all  these  securities  were  wanting.  Some  hundreds  of  gen- 
tlemen, every  one  of  whom  had  much  more  than  half  made 
up  his  mind  before  the  case  was  opened,  performed  the  func- 
tions both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not  restrained,  as  a 
judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense  of  responsibility ;  for  who 
was  to  pimish  a  Parliament  ?  They  were  not  selected,  as  a 
jury  is  selected,  in  a  manner  which  enables  the  culprit  to 
exclude  his  personal  and  political  enemies.  The  arbiters  of 
his  fate  came  in  and  went  out  as  they  chose.  They  heard 
a  fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said  against  him, 
and  a  fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said  in  his  fa- 
vor. During  the  progress  of  the  bill  they  were  exposed 
to  every  species  of  influence.  One  member  was  threat- 
ened by  the  electors  of  his  borough  with  the  loss  of  his 
seat :  another  might  obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from 
Bussell:    the  vote  of  a  third  might  be  secured  by  the 
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Lords  and  Commons,  by  the  fleet  and  the  army,  by  a 
militia  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  by 
the  half  million  of  men  who  had  signed  the  Association, 
did  really  apprehend  danger  from  this  poor  ruined 
baronet,  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  might  be 
withheld  from  him.  He  might  be  kept  within  four  walls 
as  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance  of  his  doing  mischiefl 
It  could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  an  enemy  so 
terrible  that  the  State  could  be  safe  only  when  he  was  in 
the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might  be  found  for 
this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  fer  more  objectionable.  But  it 
was  said  that  whoever  reviewed  our  history  would  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  such  precedents  rather  as  warnings  than 
as  examples.  It  had  many  times  happened  that  an  Act 
of  Attainder,  passed  in  a  fit  of  servility  or  animosity,  had, 
when  fortune  had  changed,  or  when  passion  had  cooled, 
been  repealed  and  solemnly  stigmatized  as  unjust  Thus, 
in  old  times,  the  Act  which  was  passed  against  Soger  Morti- 
mer, in  the  paroxysm  of  resentment  not  unprovoked,  had 
been,  at  a  calmer  moment,  rescinded  on  the  ground  that^ 
however  guilty  he  might  have  been,  he  had  not  had  fair 
play  for  his  life.  Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the  exist- 
ing generation,  the  law  which  attainted  Strafibrd  had  been 
annulled,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  Nor,  it  was  add- 
ed, ought  it  to  be  left  unnoticed  that,  whether  by  virtue 
of  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  or  by  the  extraor- 
dinary judgment  of  Gbd,  persons  who  had  been  eager  to 
pass  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  had  repeatedly  perished 
by  such  bills.  No  man  had  ever  made  a  more  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies  than  Thomas  Cromwell;  and  it  was  by  an  un- 
scrupulous use  of  the  legislative  power  that  he  was  himself 
destroyed.  If  it  were  true  that  the  unhappy  gentleman 
whose  &te  was  now  trembling  in  the  balance  had  himself 
formerly  borne  a  part  in  a  proceeding  similar  to  that  which 
was  now  instituted  against  him,  was  not  this  a  fact  which 
ought  to  suggest  very  serious  reflections  ?  Those  who 
taimtingly  reminded  Fenwick  that  he  had  supported  the 
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to  see  him  ruling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give 
my  vote  for  this  bilL" 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the  min- 
istry, the  minority  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  do* 
bates  proceeded  The  question  that  leave  should  be  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill  had  been  clurried  by  nearly  three  to  one. 
On  the  qu^on  that  the  bill  should  be  committed,  the 
Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Noes  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  should 
pass,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the  Noes 
a  hundred  and  fifly-six. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  the  bill  was  carried 
up  to  the  Lords.  Before  it  arrived,  the  Lords  had  made 
preparations  to  receive  itw  Every  peer  who  was  absent 
from  town  had  been  summoned  up :  every  peer  who  dis- 
obeyed the  summons  and  was  unable  to  give  a  satis&ctory 
explanation  of  his  disobedience  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Black  Bod.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  reading,  the 
crowd  on  the  benches  was  unprecedented.  The  whole 
number  of  temporal  lords,  exclusive  of  minors,  Boman 
Catholics,  and  non-jurors,  was  about  a  hundred  and  forty. 
Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  were  in  their  places.  Many 
thought  that  the  bishops  ought  to  have  been  permitted,  if 
not  required,  to  withdraw :  for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  those 
who  ministered  at  the  altars  of  Gt>d  were  forbidden  to  take 
any  part  in  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  On  the 
trial  of  a  peer  impeached  of  high  treason,  the  prelates 
always  retire,  and  leave  the  culprit  to  be  absolved  or  con- 
demned  by  laymen.  And  surely,  if  it  be  unseemly  that  a 
divine  should  doom  his  fellow-creatures  to  death  as  a  judgOi 
it  must  be  still  more  unseemly  that  he  should  doom  them 
to  death  as  a  legislator.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former, 
he  contracts  that  stain  of  blood  which  the  Church  regards 
with  horror ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  are 
some  grave  objections  to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  Act  of 
Attainder  which  do  not  apply  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  In  fact,  when  the  bill  £6r 
taking  away  the  life  of  Strafford  was  under  consideration^ 
all  the  spiritual  peem  withdrew.    Now,  however,  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Oranmer,  who  had  voted  for  some  of  the  most 
infamous  acts  of  attainder  that  ever  passed,  was  thought 
more  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  there  was  a  great  muster 
of  lawn  sleeves.  It  was  very  properly  resolved  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the*  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy  should  be 
suspended,  that  the  House  shoxdd  be  called  over  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting,  and  that  every 
member  who  did  not  answer  to  his  name  should  be  taken 
into  custody.* 

Meanwhile,  the  unquiet  brain  of  Monmouth  was  teem- 
ing with  strange  designs.  He  had  now  reached  a  time  of 
life  at  which  youth  could  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
for  his  fiiults :  but  he  was  more  wayward  and  eccentric 
than  ever.  Both  in  his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral  char- 
acter there  was  an  abundance  of  those  fine  qualities  which 
may  be  called  luxuries,  and  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
those  solid  qualities  which  are  of  the  first  necessity.  He  had 
brilliant  wit  and  ready  invention  without  common  sense, 
and  chivalrous  generosity  and  delicacy  without  common 
honesty.  He  was  capable  of  rising  to  the  part  of  the  Black 
Prince  ;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of  sinking  to  the  part  of 
Fuller.  His  political  life  was  blemished  by  some  most 
dishonorable  actions :  yet  he  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  those  motives  to  which  most  of  the  dishonorable  actions 
of  politicians  are  to  be  ascribed.  He  valued  power  little 
and  money  less.  Of  fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.  If  he 
sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  villain — for  no  milder  word  will 
come  up  to  the  truth — ^it  was  merely  to  amuse  himself  and 
to  astonish  other  people.  In  civil  as  in  military  aflTairs,  he 
loved  ambuscades,  surprises,  night  attacks.  He  now 
imagined  that  he  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  making  a 
sensation,  of  producing  a  great  commotion ;  and  the 
temptation  was  irresistible  to  a  spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the  stories 
which  Fenwick  had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which  king. 
Lords  and  Commons,  Whigs  and  Tories,  had  agreed  to 
treat  as  calumnies,  were,  in  the  main,  true.  "Was  it  possi- 
ble to  prove  that  they  were  true,  to  cross  the  wise  policy 
•  See  the  Lords'  Journala,  Nov.  14,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1,  1696. 
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of  William,  to  bring  disgrace  at  once  on  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  both  parties,  to  throw  the  whole  political 
world  into  inextricable  confusion? 

Nothing  conid  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  prisoner; 
and  with  the  prisoner  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  di- 
rectly. It  was  necessary  to  employ  the  intervention  of 
more  than  one  female  agent.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was 
a  Mordaunt,  and  Monmouth's  first  cousin.  Her  gallant- 
ries were  notorious ;  and  her  husband  had,  some  years  be- 
fore, tried  to  induce  his  brother  nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for 
dissolving  his  marriage:  but  the  attempt  had  been  de- 
feated, in  consequence  partly  of  the  zeal  with  which  Mon- 
mouth had  fought  the  battle  of  his  kinswoman.  The  lady, 
though  separated  firom  her  lord,  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to 
her  rank,  and  associated  with  many  women  of  &shion, 
among  others,  with  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  and  with  a  rda- 
tion  of  Lady  Mary  named  Elizabeth  Lawson.  By  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Duchess,  Monmouth  conveyed  to  the 
prisoner  several  papers  containing  suggestions  filmed  with 
much  art  Let  Sir  John — such  was  the  substance  of  th^se 
suggestions — ^boldly  affirm  that  his  confession  is  true,  that 
he  has  brought  accusations,  on  hearsay  indeed,  but  not  on 
common  hearsay,  that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  asserted  from  the  highest  quarters ;  and 
let  him  point  out  a  mode  in  which  his  veracity  may  be 
easily  brought  to  the  test  Let  him  pray  that  the  Earls  of 
Portland  and  Romney,  who  are  well  known  to  enjoy  the 
royal  confidence,  may  be  called  upon  to  declare  whether 
they  are  not  in  possession  of  information  agreeing  with 
what  he  has  related.  Let  him  pray  that  the  king  may  be 
requested  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  evidence  which 
caused  the  sudden  disgrace  of  Lord  Marlborough,  and  any 
letters  which  may  have  been  intercepted  while  passing  be- 
tween Saint  Germains  and  Lord  Godolphin.  "Unless," 
said  Monmouth  to  his  female  agents,  "  Sir  John  is  under  a 
fate,  unless  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my  counsel. 
If  he  does,  his  life  and  honor  are  safe.  If  he  does  not,  he 
is  a  dead  man."  Then  this  strange  intriguer,  with  his  usual 
license  of  speech,  reviled  William  for  what  was  in  truth 
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one  of  William's  best  titles  to  gloiy.  '^  He  is  theirtxrat  of 
men.  He  has  acted  basely.  He  pretends  not  to  believe 
these  charges  against  Shrewsbury,  Bussell,  Marlborough, 
Gk>dolphin.  And  yet  he  knows,"  and  Monmouth  con- 
firmed the  assertion  by  a  tremendous  oath^ ''  he  knowl  thai 
every  word  of  the  charges  is  true." 

The  papers  written  by  Monmouth  were  deliyeied  by 
Lady  Mary  to  her  husband.  If  the  advioe  which  they 
contained  had  been  followed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  object  of  the  adviser  would  have  been  attained.  The 
king  would  have  been  bitterly  mortified ;  there  would  have 
been  a  general  panic  among  public  men  of  every  party : 
even  Marlborough's  serene  fortitude  would  have  been  se^ 
verely  tried ;  and  Shrewsbury  would  probably  have  shot 
himself.  But  that  Fenwick  would  have  put  himself  in  a 
better  situation  is  by  no  means  clear.  Such  was  his  own 
opinion.  He  saw  that  the  step  which  he  was  urged  to 
take  was  hazardous.  He  knew  that  he  was  urged  to  take 
that  step,  not  because  it  was  likely  to  save  himself  but  be- 
cause it  was  certain  to  annoy  others ;  and  he  was  resolved 
not  to  be  Monmouth's  tool. 

On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through  the  earli- 
est stage  without  a  division.  Then  Fenwick's  confession, 
which  had,  by  the  royal  command,  been  laid  on  the  table, 
was  read ;  and  then  Marlborough  stood  up.  "  Nobody  can 
wonder,"  he  said,  ''  that  a  man  whose  head  is  in  danger 
should  try  to  save  himself  by  accusing  others.  I  assure 
your  lordships  that,  since  the  accession  of  his  present  maj- 
esty, I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  Sir  John  on  any  sub- 
ject whatever;  and  this  I  declare  on  my  word  of  honor."* 
Marlborough's  assertion  may  have  been  true :  but  it  was 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  truth  of  all  that  Fenwick  had 
said.  Godolphin  went  further.  "  I  certainly  did,"  he  said, 
"  continue  to  the  last  in  the  service  of  Bang  James  and  of 
his  queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them  both.  But  I  can  not 
think  that  a  crime.  It  is  possible  that  they  and  those  who 
are  about  them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attached  to 
their  interest.   That  I  can  not  help.    But  it  is  utterly  £Use 

*  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  1,  1696;  L'llermitage,  of  same  date. 
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that  I  have  had  any  such  dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains  as  described  in  the  paper  which  jour  lordships 
have  heard  read."* 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked  whether  he 
had  any  further  confession  to  make.  Several  peers  inter- 
rogated him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Monmouth,  who  could 
not  believe  that  the  papers  which  he  had  sent  to  Newgate 
had  produced  no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and  encouraging' 
manner,  several  question  intended  to  bring  out  answers 
which  would  have  been  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  ac- 
cused lords.  No  siich  .  answer,  however,  was  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  Fenwick.  Monmouth  saw  that  his  ingenious 
machinations  had  &iled.  Enraged  and  disappointed,  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  beeame  more  zetdous  for  the 
bill  than  any  other  peer  in  the  House.  Every  body  noticed 
the  rapid  change  in  his  temper  and  manner:  but  that 
change  was  at  first  impited  merely  to  his  well  known 
levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken  in- 
to consideration ;  and  on  that  day  FeuMrick,  accompanied 
by  his  counsel,  was  in  attendance.  But,  before  he  was 
called  in,  a  previous  question  was  raised.  Several  distin- 
guished Tories,  particularly  Nottingham,  Rochester,  Nor- 
manby,  and  LecKlff,  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  idle 
to  inquire  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
unless  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  person  so 
formidable  that,  if  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  They  did  not  wish,  they  said,  to  hear  any 
evidence.  For,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  evidence 
lefl  no  doubt  of  his  criminality,  they  should  still  think  it 
better  to  leave  him  unpunished  than  to  make  a  law  for 
pimishing  him.  The  general  sense,  however,  was  deci* 
dedly  for  proceeding.!  The  prisoner  and  his  counsel  were 
allowed  another  week  to  prepare  themselves;  and,  at 
length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  the  struggle  coilx- 
menced  in  earnest. 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest^  the  divis- 

•  L'Hennitage,  Dec.  |*^,  1696;  Wharton  to  Shpewsbiuy,  Dec.  1. 
t  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  6^  1686;  L*Heniiitag«^  of  t|ie  tame  date. 
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ions  were  the  largest,  the  protests  were  the  most  numer- 
OTisly  signed  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Peers.  Bepeatedly  the  benches  con- 
tinned  to  be  filled  firom  ten  in  the  morning  .till  past  mid- 
night* The  health  of  many  lords  suffered  severely ;  for 
the  winter  was  bitterly  cold;  but  the  majority  was  not 
disposed  to  be  indulgent  One  evening  Devonshire  was 
unwell:  he  stole  away  and  went  to  bed:  but  Black  Bod 
was  soon  sent  to  bring  him  back.  Leeds,  whose  constitu- 
tion was  extremely  infirm,  complained  loudly.  "It  is 
.  very  well,"  he  said,  "for  young  gentlemen  to  sit  down  to 
their  suppers  and  their  wine  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  some  of  us  old  men  are  likely  to  be  of  as  much 
use  here  as  they;  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  our  graves  if 
we  are  forced  to  keep  such  hours  at  such  a  season-f  So 
strongly  was  party  spirit  excited  that  this  appeal  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  House  continued  to  sit  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen hours  a  day.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  bill  were 
Bochester,  Nottingham,  Normanby,  and  Leeds.  The  chief 
orators  on  the  other  side  were  TankerviDe,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  deep  stains  which  a  life  singularly  unfortunate  had 
left  on  his  public  and  private  character,  always  spoke  with 
an  eloquence  which  riveted  the  attention  of  his  hearers; 
Burnet,  who  made  a  great  display  of  historical  learning; 
Wharton,  whose  lively  and  femiliar  style  of  speaking,  ac- 
quired in  the  House  of  Commons,  sometimes  shocked  th& 
formality  of  the  Lords ;  and  Monmouth,  who  had  always 
carried  the  liberty  of  debate  to  the  verge  of  licentiousness, 
and  who  now  never  opened  his  lips  without  inflicting  a 
wound  on  the  feelings  of  some  adversary.  A  very  few 
nobles  of  great  weight,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and 
Ormond,  formed  a  third  party.  They  were  willing  to  use 
the  Bill  of  Attainder  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the 
purpose  of  wringing  a  full  confession  out  of  the  prisoner. 
But  they  were  determined  not  to  give  a  final  vote  for  send- 
ing him  to  the  scaflfold. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether  second- 

•  L*Hermitago,  Dec.  if,  ij,  1696. 
f  L'Hennitase,  Dec.  ^f,  1696. 
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ary  evidence  of  what  Goodman  could  have  proved  should 
be  admitted.  On  this  occasion  Burnet  closed  the  debate 
by  a  powerful  speech  which  none  of  the  Tory  orators 
could  undertake  to  answer  without  premeditation.  A 
hundred  and  twenty -six  lords  were  present,  a  number  im- 
precedented  in  our  history.  There  were  seventy-three. 
Contents,  and  fifty-three  Not  Contents.  Thirty-six  of  the 
minority  protested  against  the  decisions  of  the  House.* 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question 
whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  The  de- 
bate was  diversified  by  a  curious  episode.  Monmouth,  in 
a  vehement  declamation,  threw  some  severe  and  well-mer- 
ited reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffreys. 
The  title  and  part  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  Jeffreys  had 
descended  to  his  son,  a  dissolute  lad,  who  had  lately  come 
of  age,  and  who  was  then  sitting  in  the  House.  The 
young  man  fired  at  hearing  his  father  reviled.  The  House 
was  forced  to  interfere,  and  to  make  both  the  disputants 
promise  that  the  matter  should  go  no  fiirther.  On  this 
day  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  peers  were  present.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy-three  to  fifty-five ; 
and  forty-nine  of  the  fifty-five  protested.! 

It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's  courage 
would  give  way.  It  was  known  that  he  was  very  unwill- 
ing to  die.  Hitherto  ho  might  have  flattered  himself  with 
hopes  that  the  bill  would  miscarry.  But  now  that  it  had 
passed  one  House,  and  seemed  certain  to  pass  the  other,  it 
was  probable  that  he  would  save  himself  by  disclosing  all 
that  he  knew.  He  was  again  put  to  the  bar  and  interro- 
gated. He  refused  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  his  an- 
swers might  be  used  against  him  by  the  Crown  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  Ho  was  assured  that  the  House  would  protect 
him:  but  he  pretended  that  this  assurance  was  not -suffi- 
cient: the  Houso  was  not  always  sitting:   he  might  be 

*  Lords*  Journals,  Dec.  16,  169G;  L'Honnitago,  Dec.  }{;  Vernon  to 
Shrewsburj,  Dec.  15.  About  the  numbers  there  is  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween Vernon  and  L*Hermitago.    I  hare  followed  Vernon. 

f  Lords*  Journals,  Dec  18,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsburj,  Deo.  19;  L*Uer- 
initage,  -j~j-»    I  take  the  numbers  ttom  Vernon. 
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brought  to  trial  daring  a  reoess,  and  hanged  before  their 
lordships  met  again.  The  royal  word  alone,  he  said, 
would  be  a  complete  guaranty.  The  Peers  ordered  him 
to  be  removed,  and  immediately  resolved  that  Wharton 
should  go  to  Kensington,  and  should  entreat  his  majesty 
.  to  give  the  pledge  which  the  prisoner  required.  Wharton 
hastened  to  Kensington,  and  hastened  back  with  a  gracious 
answer.  Fenwick  was  again  placed  at  the  bar.  The  royal 
word,  he  was  told,  had  been  passed  that  nothing  which  he 
might  say  there  should  be  used  against  him  in  any  other 
place.  Still  he  made  difficulties.  He  might  confess  all 
that  he  knew,  and  yet  might  be  told  that  he  was  still  keep- 
ing something  back.  In  shorty  he  would  say  nothing  till 
he  had  a  pardon«  He  was  then,  for  the  last  time,  solemnly 
cautioned  from  the  Woolsack.  He  was  assured  that^  if  hre 
would  deal  ingenuously  with  the  Lords,  they  would  be  in- 
tercessors for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that  their 
intercession  would  not  be  unsuccessful.  If  he  continued 
obstinate,  they  would  proceed  with  the  bill.  A  short  in- 
terval was  allowed  him  for  consideration ;  and  he  was  then 
required  to  give  his  final  answer.  "  I  have  given  it^"  he 
said :  "  I  Lave  no  security.  If  I  had,  I  should  be  glad  to 
satisfy  the  House."  He  was  then  carried  back  to  his 
cell;  and  the  Peers  separated,  having  sat  far  into  the 
night.* 

At  noon  they  met  again.  The  third  reading  was  moved. 
Tenison  spoke  for  the  bill  with  more  ability  than  was  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  Monmouth  with  as  much  sharpness 
as  in  the  previous  debates.  But  Devonshire  declared  that 
he  could  go  no  further.     He  had  hoped  that  fear  would 

♦  Lords*  Journals,  Dec.  25,  1696;  L'Hermitage,*  ^~x«  ^^  ^^®  Vemon 
Correspondenco  there  is  a  letter  from  Vemon  to  Shrewsbury  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  of  this  daj ;  but  it  is  crroneouslj  dated  Dec.  2, 
and  is  placed  according  to  that  date.  This  is  not  the  only  blunder  of  the 
kind.  A  letter  from  Veraon  to  Shrewsbury,  evidently  written  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1696,  is  dated  and  placed  as  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  January^ 
1697.  A  letter  of  Juno  14,  1700,  is  dated  and  placed  as  a  letter<kf  Jane 
14,  1698.  The  Vemon  Correspondence  is  of  great  value:  but  it  ia  so  iU 
edited  that  it  can  not  bo  safely  used  without  much  caution,  and  constant 
reference  to  other  authorities. 
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induce  Fenwick  to  make  a  frank  confession:  that  hope 
YTBB  at  an  end :  the  question  novr  vrsa  simply  whether  tiiis 
man  should  be  put  to  death  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  to  that  question  Devonshire  said  that  he  must  answer, 
"  Not  Content."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what 
principle  he  can  have  thought  himself  justified  in  threaten- 
ing to  do  what  he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  dcnng. 
He  was,  however,  followed  by  Dorset,  Onnond,  Pembroke, 
and  two  or  three  others.  Devonshire,  in  the  name  of  his 
little  party,  and  Rochester,  in  the  name  of  the  Tories, 
offered  to  waive  all  objections  to  the  modes  of  proceeding, 
if  the  penalty  were  reduced  from  deatb  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. But  the  majority,  though  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  some  considerable  men,  was  still  a  majority, 
and  would  hear  of  no  terms  of  compromise.  The  third 
reading  was  carried  by  only  sixty-eight  votes  to  sixty- 
one.  Fifty-three  Lords  recorded  their  dissent ;  and  forty- 
one  subscribed  a  protest,  in  which  the  arguments  against 
tiie  bill  were  ably  summed  up.*  The  peers  whom  Fen- 
wick had  accused  took  different  sides.  Marlborough 
steadily  voted  with  the  majority,  and  induced  Prince 
George  to  do  the  same.  Qodolphin .  as  steadily  voted 
with  tbe  minority,  but,  witb  characteristic  wariness,  ab- 
stained from  giving  any  reasons  for  his  votes.  No  part  of 
his  life  warrants  us  in  ascribing  his  conduct  to  any  exalted 
motive.  It  is  probable  that,  having  been  driven  from 
office  by  the  Whigs,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  tiie 
Tories,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go  with  his  paHy.f 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  tiie  Peers  was  called  to  a  matter  which  deeply  con- 
cerned the  honor  of  their  order.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick 
had  been,  not  unnaturally,  moved  to  the  highest  resent- 
ment by  the  conduct  of  Monmouth.  He  had,  after  pro- 
fessing a  great  desire  to  save  her  husband,  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  become  the  most  merciless  of  her  husband's 
persecutors;  and  all  this  solely  because  the  unfortunate 

♦Lords'  Journala,   Dec.   23,  16?)6 ;    Vomon  to  Shrowsburjr,  Dec,  2A; 
L'HermiUgo,  ^^. 
f  Vomon  to  Sbrewsbuiy,  Doa  24,  1696. 
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prisoner  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  used  as  an  institt* 
ment  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  wild  scheme  of  mischieC 
She  might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  revenge  would  be 
sweet.    In  her  rage,  she  showed  to  her  kinsman,  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  papers  which  she  had  received  fix)m 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.    Carlisle  brought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Lords.    The  papers  were  produced.    Lady  Mary 
declared  tAiat  she  had  received  them  from  the  duchess. 
The  duchess  declared  that  she  had  received  them  fiom  Mon- 
mouth.   Elizabetii  Lawson  confirmed  the  evidence  of  her 
two  friends.     All  the  bitter  things  which  the  petulant 
earl  had  said  about  William  were  repeated.    The  jage  of 
both  the  great  factions  broke  forth  with  ungovernable 
violence.    The  Whigs  were  exasperated  by  discovering 
that  Monmouth  had  been  secretly  laboring  to  bring  to 
shame  and  ruin  two  eminent  men  with  whose  reputation 
the  reputation  of  the  whole  party  was  bound  up.    The 
Tories  accused  him  of  dealing  treacherously  and  cruelly  by 
the  prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife.  Both  among  the  Whigs 
and  among  the  Tories  Monmouth  had,  by  his  sneers  and 
invectives,  made  numerous  personal  enemies,  whom  fear 
of  his  wit  and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  kept  in  awe.* 
All  these  enemies  were  now  open-mouthed  against  him. 
There  was  a  great  curiosity  to  know  what  he  would  be 
able  to  say  in  his  defense.    His  eloquence,  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  States-General  wrote,  had  often  annoyed  others. 
He  would  now  want  it  all  to  protect  himselff     That  elo- 
quence indeed  was  of  a  kind  much  better  suited  to  attack 
than  to  defense.    Monmouth  spoke  near  three  hours,  in  a 
confused  and  rambling  manner,  boasted  extravagantly  of 
his  services  and  sacrifices,  told  the  House  that  he  had 
borne  a  great  part  in  the  Eevolution,  that  he  had  made 
four  voyages  to  Holland  in  the  evil  times,  that  he  had 
since  refused  great  places,  that  he  had  always  held  lucre  in 
contempt.     **I,"  ho  said,  turning  significantly  to  Notting- 

•  Dohna^  who  knew  Monmouth  well,  describes  him  thus:  "H  avoit  de 
Tesprit  infinimcnt,  ct  m^mo  du  plus  agrcable ;  mais  il  j  avoit  on  pea  trop 
de  haut  ct  do  bas  dans  son  fait.  II  no  savoit  co  quo  c^ctoit  quo  de  mcnager 
]es  gons ;  ct  il  turlupinoit  u  Toutranco  coux  qui  no  lui  plaisoient  jmml" 

t  L'llermitngc,  Jan.  J  J,  IQdl, 
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ham,  "have  bought  no  great  estate:  I  have  built  no 
palace :  I  am  twenty  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  when  I 
entered  public  life.  My  old  hereditary  mansion  is  ready  to 
fall  about  my  ears.  Who  that  remembers  what  I  have 
done  and  suflfered  for  his  majesty  will  believe  that  I 
would  speak  disrespectfully  of  him?"  He  solemnly 
declared — and  this  was  the  most  serious  of  the  many 
serious  faults  of  his  long  and  unquiet  life— that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  papers  which  had  caused 
so  much  scandal.  The  Papists,  he  said,  hated  him 
they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  ruin  him:  his  ungrateftd 
kinswoman  had  consented  to  be  their  implement,  and 
had  requited  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  had  made  in 
defense  of  her  honor  by  trying  to  blast  his.  When  he 
concluded  there  was  a  long  silence.  He  asked  whether 
their  lordships  wished  him  to  withdraw.  Then  Leeds,  to 
whom  he  had  once  professed  a  strong  attachment,  but  whom 
he  had  deserted  with  characteristic  inconstancy  and  assailed 
with  characteristic  petulance,  seized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venging himself.  "  It  is  quite  omnecessary,"  the  shrewd 
old  statesman  said,  '^  that  the  noble  earl  should  withdraw 
at  present  The  question  which  we  have  now  to  decide  is 
merely  whether  these  papers  do  or  do  not  deserve  our 
censure.  Who  wrote  them  is  a  question  which  may  be 
considered  hereafter."  It  was  then  moved  and  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  papers  were  scandalous,  and  that  the  au- 
thor had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor. 
Monmouth  himself  was,  by  these  dexterous  tactics,  forced 
to  join  in  condemning  his  own  compositions.*  Then  the 
House  proceeded  to  consider  the  charge  against  him.  The 
character  of  his  cousin  the  duchess  did  not  stand  high ; 
but  her  testimony  was  confirmed  both  by  direct  and  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  Her  husband  said,  with  sour 
pleasantry,  that  he  gave  entire  faith  to  what  she  had  de- 
posed. "  My  Lord  Monmouth  thought  her  good  enough 
to  be  wife  to  me ;  and,  if  she  is  good  enough  to  be  wife 
to  me,  I  am  sure  that  she  is  good  enough  to  be  a  witness 

*  Lords*  Joornalfl,  Jan.  9,  169);  Veraon  to  Shrewsbury,  of  the 
date;  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  Jf. 

ly.  "     X  X 
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against  him."  In. a  House  of  near  eighty  peers  only  eight 
or  ten  seemed  inclined  to  show  any  £Eiyor  to  Monmotdh. 
He  was  pronounced  guilty  of  the  fik5t  of  which  he  had,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  protested  that  he  was  innocent; 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  he  was  turned  out  of  all  his 
places ;  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council  Book.* 
It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  the  ruin  of  his  fame 
and  of  his  fortunes  was  irreparable.  But  there  was  about 
his  nature  an  elasticity  which  nothing  could  subdue.  In 
his  prison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent  as  a  falcon  just  caged, 
and  would,  if  he  had  been  long  detained,  have  died  of 
mere  impatience.  His  only  solace  was  to  contrive  wild 
and  romantic  schemes  for  extricating  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties and  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies.  When  he 
regained  his  liberty,  he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  a  dis- 
honored man,  more  hated  by  the  Whigs  than  any  Tory, 
and  by  the  Tories  than  ^any  Whig,  and  reduced  to  such 
poverty  that  he  talked  of  retiring  to  the  country,  living 
like  a  farmer,  and  putting  his  countess  into  the  dairy  to 
chum  and  to  make  cheeses.  Yet  oven  after  this  fall,  that 
mounting  spirit  rose  again,  and  rose  higher  than  ever. 
When  he  next  appeared  before  the  world,  he  had  inherited 
the  earldom  of  the  head  of  his  family ;  he  had  ceased  to 
be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth ;  and  he 
soon  added  new  luster  to  the  name  of  Peterborough.  He 
was  still  all  air  and  fire.  His  ready  wit  and  his  dauntleas 
courage  made  him  formidable ;  some  amiable  qualities 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  vices,  and  some  great 
exploits  of  which  the  eflfect  was  heightened  by  the  careless 
levity  with  which  they  were  performed,  made  him  popular; 
and  his  countrymen  were  willing  to  forget  that  a  hero  of 
whose  achievements  they  were  proud,  and  who  was  not 
more  distinguished  by  parts  and  valor  than  by  courtesy 
and  generosity,  had  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the  piUory. 
It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  fate  of 
Shrewsbury  with  the  fate  of  Peterborough.  The  honor  of 
Shrewsbury  was  safe.     He  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted 

♦  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  15,  1595;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  of  same  date: 
L'Uermitage,  of  the  same  date. 
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of  the  charges  contained  in  Fenwick's  confession.  He  vroa 
soon  afterward  still  more  triumphantly  acquitted  of  a  still 
more  odious  charge.  A  wretched  spy  named  Matthew 
Smith,  who  thought  that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
warded, and  was  bent  on  being  revenged,  affirmed  that 
Shrewsbury  had  received  early  information  of  the  Assassin- 
ation Plot,  but  had  suppressed  that  information^  and  had 
taken  no  measures  to  prevent  the  conspirators  from  accom- 
plishing their  design.  That  this  was  a  foul  calumny  no* 
person  who  has  examined  the  evidence  can  doubt.  The 
king  declared  that  he  could  himself  prove  his  minister's 
innocence;  and  the  peers,  after  examining  Smith,  pro- 
nounced the  accusation  unfounded.  Shrewsbury  was 
cleared  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of 
Parliament  to  clear  him.  He  had  power  and  wealth,  the 
fiivor  of  the  king  and  the  fiavor  of  the  people.  No  man 
had  a  greater  nimiber  of  devoted  friends.  He  was  the  idol 
of  the  Whigs ;  yet  he  was  not  personally  disliked  by  the 
Tories.  It  should  seem  that  his  situation  was  one  which 
Peterborough  might  well  have  envied.  But  happiness  and 
misery  are  ftom  within.  Peterborough  had  one  of  those 
minds  of  which  the  deepest  wounds  heal  and  leavid  no  scar. 
Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in  which  the  slightest 
scratch  may  fester  to  the  death.  He  had  been  publicly 
accused  of  correspondingwith  Saint  Germains ;  and,  though 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  had  pronounced  him  innocent^ 
his  conscience  told  him  that  he  was  guilty.  The  praises 
which  he  knew  that  he  had  not  deserved  sounded  to  him 
like  reproaches.  He  never  regained  his  lost  peace  of  mind. 
He  left  office ;  but  one  cruel  recollection  accompanied  him 
into  retirement  He  left  England ;  but  one  cruel  recollec- 
tion pursued  him  over  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  On 
a  memorable  day,  indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  his  country, 
he  again,  after  many  inactive  and  inglorious  years,  stood 
forth  the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.  Scarcely  any  thing  in  his- 
tory is  more  melancholy  than  that  late  and  solitary  gleam, 
lighting  up  the  close  of  a  life  which  had  dawned  so  splen- 
didly, and  which  had  so  early  become  hopelessly  troubled 
and  gloomy. 
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On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill  of  At- 
tainder, they  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
&te  of  Fen  wick  consequently  remained  during  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  suspense.  In  the  interval  plans  of  escape  were 
formed;  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  a  strong 
military  guard  round  Newgate.*  Some  Jacobites  knew 
William  so  little  as  to  send  him  anonymous  letters, 
threatening  that  he  should  be  shot  or  stabbed  if  he  dared 
to  touch  a  hair  of  the  prisoner's  head.f  On  the  morning 
of  the  11th  of  January  he  passed  the  bill.  He  at  the  same 
time  passed  a  bill  which  authorized  the  government  to  de- 
tain Bernardi  and  some  other  conspirators  in  custody  dur- 
ing twelve  months.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  deeply 
moumM  event  was  the  talk  of  all  London.  The  Countess 
of  Aylesbury  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Sir  John.  Her  lord  had  been  as  deep  as 
Sir  John  in  treason,  was,  like  Sir  John,  in  confinement, 
and  had,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to  Goodman's  flight 
She  had  learned  with  dismay  that  there  was  a  method  by 
which  a  criminal  who  was  beyond  the  reach  of  jthe  ordi- 
nary law  might  be  punished.  Her  terror  had  increased  at 
every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be  given,  her 
agitation  became  greater  than  her  frame  could  support 
When  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  guns  which  announced 
that  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster,  she  fell  into 
fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.:|: 

Even  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous  ejBForts 
were  made  to  save  Fenwick.  His  wife  threw  herself  at 
William's  feet,  and  ofiered  him  a  petition.  He  took  the 
petition  and  said,  very  gently,  that  it  should  be  considered, 
but  that  the  matter  was  one  of  public  concern,  and  that  he 
must  deliberate  with  his  ministers  before  he  decided.§  She 
then  addressed  herself  to  the  Lords^  She  told  them  that 
her  husband  had  not  expected  his  doom,  that  he  had  not 
had  time  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  that  he  had  not, 

•  Postman,  Dec,  29,  31,  1696. 

t  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  H  1697. 

j  Van  Cleverakirke,  Jan.  Jf,  1697 ;  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  i|. 

§  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  ^f,  1697. 
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during  his  long  imprisonment,  seen  a  divine.  They  were 
easily  induced  to  request  that  he  might  be  respited  for  a 
week.  A  respite  was  granted :  but^  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore it  expired,  Lady  Mary  presented  to  the  Lords  another 
petition,  imploring  them  to  intercede  with  the  king  that 
her  husband's  punishment  might  be  commuted  to  banish- 
ment. The  House  was  taken  by  surprise ;  and  a  motion 
to  adjourn  was  with  dijBSculty  carried  by  two  votes.*  On 
the  morrow,  the  last  day  of  Fenwick's  life,  a  similar  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  Commons.  But  the  Whig  lead- 
ers were  on  their  guard  :  the  attendance  was  full ;  and  a 
motion  for  reading  the  Orders  of  the  Day  was  carried  by 
a  hxmdred  and  fifty-two  to  a  hundred  and  seven.f  In 
truth,  neither  branch  of  the  legislature  could,  without  con- 
demning itself,  request  William  to  spare  Fenwick's  life. 
Jurymen,  who  have,  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful  duty, 
pronounced  a  culprit  guilty,  may,  with  perfect  consistency, 
recommend  him  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Crown.  But  the  Houses  ought  not  to  have  passed  the 
Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they  were  convinced,  not  merely 
that  Sir  John  had  committed  high  treason,  but  also  that  hQ 
could  not,  without  serious  danger  to  the  Commonwealth, 
be  suflfered  to  live.  He  could  not  be  at  once  a  proper 
object  of  such  a  bill  and  a  proper  object  of  the  royal 
mercy. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execution  took 
place.  In  compliment  to  the  noble  femilies  with  which 
Fenwick  was  connected,  orders  were  given  that  the  cere- 
monial should  be  in  all  respects  the  same  as  when  a  peer 
of  the  realm  suflfers  death.  A  scaffold  was  erected  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  hung  with  black.  The  prisoner  was 
brought  from  Newgate  in  the  coach  of  his  kinsman  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  the 
Life  Guards.  Though  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  inmiense  :  but  there  was  no  dis- 

»  Lords*  Journala,  Jan.  22,  26,  169};  Vernon  to  Shrowsbory,  Jan.  26. 
t  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  27,  169l|.    The  entiy  in  the  Joumala,  which 
might  easily  escape  notice,  is  explained  by  a  letter  of  L'Hermitage,  written 

Jan.  if 
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tarbance,  and  no  sign  that  the  multitude  sympathized  with 
the  criminal.  He  behaved  with  a  firmness  which  had  not 
been  expected  firom  him.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
steady  steps,  and  bowed  courteously  to  the  persons  who 
were  assembled  on  it,  but  spoke  to  none,  except  White, 
the  deprived  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  White  prayed  with 
him  during  about  half  an  hour.  In  the  prayer  the  king 
was  commended  to  the  divine  protection;  but  no  name 
which  could  give  offense  was  pronounced.  Fenwick  then 
delivered  a  sealed  paper  to  the  sheriflfe,  took  leave  of  the 
bishop,  knelt  down,  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  soul."  His  head  was 
severed  from  his  body  at  a  single  blow.  His  remains  were 
placed  in  a  rich  coffin,  and  buried  that  night,  by  torch- 
light, under  the  pavement  of  Saint  Martin's  church.  No 
person  has,  since  that  day,  suffered  death  in  England  by 
Act  of  Attainder.* 

Meanwhile  an  important  question,  about  which  public 
feeling  was  much  excited,  had  been  under  discussion.  As 
soon  as  the  Parliament  met,  a  Bill  for  Regulating  Elec- 
tions, differing  little  in  substance  from  the  bill,  which  the 
king  had  refused  to  pass  in  the  preceding  session,  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  was  pushed  through 
every  stage.  On  the  report  it  was  moved  that  five  thou- 
sand pounds  in  personal  estate  should  be  a  sufficient  quali- 
fication for  the  representative  of  a  city  or  borough.  But 
this  amendment  was  rejected.  On  the  third  reading  a 
rider  was  added,  which  permitted  a  merchant  possessed  of 
five  thousand  pounds  to  represent  the  town  in  which  he 
resided :  but  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  bo 
considered  as  a  merchant  because  he  was  a  proprietor  of 
Bank  Stock  or  East  India  Stock.  The  fight  was  hard. 
Oowper  distinguished  himself  among  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.  His  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  hunting,  hawking 
boors,  who  wished  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole 
business  of  legislation,  called  forth  some  sharp  rustic  re- 

♦  rHermitage,  -p^**-!  1697 ;  London  Gazette,  Feb.  1 ;  Paris  Gazette : 
Vemon  to  Shrewsbrcuy,  Jan.  28  j  Burnet,  ii.  193. 
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torts.  A  plain  squire,  he  was  told,  was  as  likely  to  serve 
the  country  well  as  the  most  fluent  gownsman,  who  was 
ready,  for  a  guinea,  to  prove  that  black  was  white.  On 
the  question  whether  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were 
two  hundred,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty.* 

The  Lords  had,  twelve  months  before,  readily  agreed  to 
a  similar  bill ;  but  they  had  since  reconsidered  the  subject 
and  changed  their  opinion.  The  truth  is  that,  if  a  law  re- 
quiring every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  pos- 
sess an  estate  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  a  year  in  land 
could  have  been  strictly  enforced,  such  a  law  would  have 
been  very  advantageous  to  country  gentlemen  of  moderate 
property,  but  would  have  been  by  no  means  advantage- 
ous to  the  grandees  of  the  realm.  A  lord  of  a  small 
manor  would  have  stood  for  the  town  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  his  fSwnily  had  resided,  during  centuries,  without 
any  apprehension  that  he  should  be  opposed  by  some  al- 
derman of  London,  whom  the  electors  had  never  seen  be* 
fore  the  day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief  title  to  their 
favor  was  a  pocket-book  full  of  bank-notes.  But  a  great 
nobleman,  who  had  an  estate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  who  commanded  two  or  three  boroughs, 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  put  his  younger  son,  his 
younger  brother,  his  man  of  business,  into  Parliament,  or 
to  earn  a  garter  or  a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding  a  seat 
for  a  lord  of  the  treasury  or  an  attorney-general.  On  this 
occasion,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  chiefe  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, Norfolk  and  Somerset,  Newcastle  and  Bedford, 
Pembroke  and  Dorset,  coincided  with  that  of  the  wealthy 
traders  of  the  City  and  of  the  clever  young  aspirants  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a  year.  On  the  day 
fixed  for  the  second  reading  the  attendance  of  lords  was 
great.  Several  petitions  from  constituent  bodies,  which 
thought  it  hard  that  a  new  restriction  should  be  imposed 
on  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fi»nchise,  were  presented 
and  read.    After  a  debate  of  some  hours  the  bill  was  re- 

o  CJommous'  Joumala,  December  19,  1696 ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsboiy,  Nor, 
28,  1696. 
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jected  by  sixty-two  votes  to  thirty-seven.*  Only  three 
days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Commons,  burning  with 
resentment,  proposed  to  tack  the  bill  which  the  Peers  had 
just  rqected  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill.  This  motion  would 
probably  have  been  carried,  had  not  Foley  gone  somewhat 
beyond  the  duties  of  his  place,  and,  under  pretense  of 
speaking  to  order,  shown  that  such  a  tack  would  be  with- 
out a  precedent  in  parliamentary  history.  When  tho 
question  was  put,  the  Ayes  raised  so  loud  a  cry  that  it  was 
believed  that  they  were  the  majority :  but  on  a  division 
they  proved  to  be  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The 
Noes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-three.f 

Other  parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  session  deserve 
mention.  While  the  Commons  were  busily  engaged  in 
the  great  work  of  restoring  the  finances,  an  incident  took 
place  which  seemed,  during  a  short  time,  likely  to  be 
&tal  to  the  infant  liberty  of  the  press,  but  which  event- 
ually proved  the  means  of  confirming  that  liberty.  Among 
the  many  newspapers  which  had  been  established  since 
the  expiration  of  the  censorship,  was  one  called  the  Flying 
Post.  The  editor,  John  Salisbury,  was  the  tool  of  a  band 
of  stock-jobbers  in  the  city,  whose  interest  it  happened  to 
be  to  cry  down  the  public  securities.  He  one  day  pub- 
lished a  felse  and  malicious  paragraph,  evidently  intended 
to  throw  suspicion  on  the  Exchequer  Bills.  On  the  credit 
of  the  Exchequer  Bills  depended,  at  that  moment,  the  po- 
litical greatness  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
realm.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a  flame.  The 
Speaker  issued  his  warrant  against  Salisbury.  It  was  re- 
solved, without  a  division,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  to  prohibit  the  publishing  of  news  without  a  license. 
Forty-eight  hours  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  read. 
But  the  members  had  now  had  time  to  cool.     There  was 

♦  Lords*  Journals,  Jan.  23,  169};  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  January  23; 
L'Hermitago,  ';r*. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  26,  1695  ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury  and  Van 
Qeverskfrke  to  tho  States  General  of  the  same  date.  It  is  curious  that  the 
king  and  the  Lords  should  have  made  so  strenuous  a  fight  against  the  Com- 
I  in  defense  of  one  of  the  five  points  of  the  People's  Charter. 
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scarcely  one  of  them  whose  residence  in  the  country  had 
not,  during  the  preceding  summer,  been  made  more  agree- 
able by  the  London  journals.  Meager  as  those  journals 
may  seem  to  a  person  who  has  the  Times  daily  on  his 
breakfiast-table,  they  were  to  that  generation  a  new  and 
abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No  Devonshire  or  York- 
shire gentleman,  Whig  or  Tory,  could  bear  the  thought  of 
being  again  dependent,  during  seven  months  of  every 
year,  for  all  inibrmation  about  what  was  doing  in  the 
world,  on  newsletters.  If  the  bill  passed,  the  sheets, 
which  were  now  so  impatiently  expected  twice  a  week  at 
every  country-seat  in  the  kingdom,  would  contain  nothing 
but  what  it  suited  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  public : 
they  would  be,  in  fact,  so  many  London  Gazettes ;  and 
the  most  assiduous  reader  of  the  London  Gazette  might 
be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  important  events  of  his 
time.  A  few  voices,  however,  were  raised  in  favor  of  a 
censorship.  "  These  papers,"  it  was  said,  "  frequently  con- 
tain mischievous  matter."  "  Then  why  are  they  not  pros- 
ecuted?" was  the  answer.  '*Has  the  attorney-general 
filed  an  information  against  any  one  of  them  7  And  is 
it  not  absurd  to  ask  us  to  give  a  new  remedy  by  statute, 
when  the  old  remedy  afforded  by  the  common  law  has 
never  been  tried?"  On  the  question  whether  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes  were  only  sixteen, 
the  Noes  two  hundred.* 

Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be  noticed  as 
an  instance  of  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of  civilization. 
The  ancient  immunities  enjoyed  by  some  districts  of  the 
capital,  of  which  the  largest  and  the  most  infamous  was 
Whitefriars,  had  produced  abuses  which  could  no  longer 

♦  Commons'  Journal,  April  1,  3, 1697  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary ;  L'Hor- 
mitage,  April  ^,  jV  L'Hennitago  says — **  La  plupart  des  membres,  lors- 
quHls  sont  a  la  campagne,  estant  bien  aises  d'cstro  informez  par  plus  d*un 
ondroit  de  ce  qui  so  passe,  ot  8*imaginant  quo  la  Gazette  qui  se  fait  sous  la 
direction  d'un  des  S^retaires  d'Etat,  ne  contiendroit  pas  autant  do  choses 
quo  fait  cello-cy,  ne  sont  pas  fachez  que  d'autres  Ics  instruisent."  The 
numbers  on  the  division  I  take  from  L'Hermitage.  They  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Journals.  But  the  Journals  were  not  then  so  accurately  kept  as  at 
present 
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be  endured.  The  Templars  on  one  side  of  Alsatia^  and 
tlie  citizens  on  the  other,  had  long  been  calling  on  the  gov- 
emment  and  the  legislature  to  put  down  so  monstrous  a 
nuisance.  Yet  still,  bounded  on  the  west  bj  the  great 
school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  on  the  eadt  bj  the 
great  mart  of  English  trade,  stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid, 
tottering  houses,  close  packed,  every  one,  fix)m  oeQar  to 
cockloft,  with  outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with 
society.  The  best  part  of  the  population  consisted  of 
debtors  who  were  in  fear  of  bailiflSs,  The  rest  were  at- 
torneys struck  off  the  roll,  witnesses  who  carried  straw  in 
their  shoes  as  a  sign  to  inform  the  public  where  a  Mae 
oath  might  be  procured  for  half  a  crown,  sharpers,  reoeiy- 
ers  of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin,  forgers  of  bank-notes, 
and  tawdry  women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy,  who 
in  their  anger  made  free  use  of  their  nails  and  their  scis- 
sors, yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  their 
kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  narrow  alleys  of  tbe 
sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice,  the  call  for 
more  punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise  of  blasphemy 
and  ribald  song,  never  ceased  during  the  whole  night 
The  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  could  bear  the  scandal 
and  the  annoyance  no  longer.  They  ordered  the  gate 
leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be  bricked  up.  The  Alsatians 
mustered  in  great  force,  attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one 
of  them,  pulled  down  the  wall,  knocked  down  the  sheriff 
who  came  to  keep  the  peace,  and  carried  off  his  gold  chain, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  soon  in  the  melting-pot.  The  riot 
was  not  suppressed  till  a  company  of  the  Foot  Guards  ar- 
rived. This  outrage  excited  general  indignation.  The 
city,  indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the  sheriff,  cried 
loudly  for  justice.  Yet,  so  difficult  was  it  to  execute  any 
process  in  the  dens  of  Whitefriars,  that  near  two  years 
elapsed  before  a  single  ringleader  was  apprehended.* 

The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind,  smaller 

indeed,  and  less  renowned,  but  inhabited  by  a  not  less 

lawless  population.     An  unfortunate  tailor,  who  ventured 

to  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  payment  of  a 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  June,  1691,  May,  1693. 
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debt,  was  set  upon  by  the  whole  mob  of  cheats,  ruffians 
and  courtesans.  He  offered  to  give  a  full  discharge  to 
his  debtor,  and  a  treat  to  the  rabble,  but  in  vain.  He 
had  violated  their  franchises,  and  this  crime  was  not  to  be 
pardoned.  He  was  knocked  down,  stripped,  tarred,  feath- 
ered. A  rope  was  tied  round  his  waist.  He  was  dragged 
naked  up  and  doMm  the  streets,  amid  yells  of  "  A  bailiff! 
A  bailiff!"  Rnally  he  was  compelled  to  kneel  down  and 
to  curse  his  father  and  mother.  Having  performed  this 
ceremony,  he  was  permitted — and  the  permission  was 
blamed  by  many  of  the  Savoyards — ^to  limp  home  without 
a  rag  upon  him.*  The  Bog  of  Allen,  the  passes  of  the 
Grampians,  were  not  more  unsafe  than  this  small  knot  of 
lanes,  surrounded  by  the  mansions  of  the  greatest  nobles 
of  a  flourishing  and  enlightened  kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1697,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  franchises 
of  these  places  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent.  The  Alsatians  and  Savoyards  were  fririous. 
Anonymous  letters,  containing  menaces  of  assassination, 
were  received  by  members  of  Parliament  who  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  had 
supported  the  bill :  but  such  threats  only  strengthened  the 
general  conviction  that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  these 
nests  of  knaves  and  ruffians.  A  fortnight's  grace  was  al- 
lowed ;  and  it  was  made  known  that,  when  that  time  had 
expired,  the  vermin  who  had  been  the  curse  of  London 
would  be  unearthed  and  hunted  without  mercy.  There 
was  a  tumultuous  flight  to  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Col- 
onies, to  vaults  and  garrets  in  less  notorious  parts  of  the 
capital;  and  when,  on  the  prescribed  day,  the  sheriff's 
officers  ventTired  to  cross  the  boundary,  they  found  those 
streets  where,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  cry  of  "  A  writ !" 
would  have  drawn  together  a  thousand  raging  bullies  and 
vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a  cathedral.f 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  king  closed  the  session 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  returned  warm  and  well-merited 
thanks  to  the  Houses  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  which 

♦  Commons'  Joumala,  Dec,  30,  1696 ;  Postman,  July  4,  1696. 
f  Postman,  April  33, 1096 ;  Naidssus  LuttreU's  Diary.* 
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had  rescued  the  nation  from  commercial  and  financial  dif- 
ficulties unprecedented  iu  otir  history.  Before  la©  set  oni 
for  the  Continent)  he  conferred  some  new  honora,  and 
made  some  new  ministerial  arrangementg.  Every  member 
of  the  Whig  junto  was  distinguished  bj  some  oonspicnoua 
mark  of  royal  favor.  Somers  delivered  up  the  seal,  of 
which  he  was  keeper ;  he  received  it  back  again  with  the 
higher  title  of  chancellor,  and  was  immediately  cominandeii 
to  affix  it  to  a  patent,  by  which  he  was  created  Baron 
Somers  of  Eveaham.^  Euasell  became  Earl  of  Orford  and 
Viscount  Barfleur,  No  English  title  had  ever  befoips  been 
taken  from  a  place  of  battle  lying  within  a  foreign  terrilory. 
But  the  precedent  then  set  has  been  repeatedly  followed : 
and  the  names  of  Saint  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  Camperdown, 
and  Donro  are  now  borne  by  the  successors  of  great  com- 
manders. Eussell  seems  to  have  accepted  hia  earldom^ 
after  hia  fashion,  not  only  Tiithout  gratitude^  but  grum- 
bhngly,  and  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been  done  him. 
What  was  a  coronet  to  him  ?  He  had  no  child  to  inherit 
it.  The  only  distinction  which  he  should  have  prized  was 
the  garter ;  and  the  garter  had  been  given  to  Portkod. 
Of  course^  snch  things  were  for  the  Dutch ;  and  it  was 
strange  presumption  iu  an  Englishman,  though  he  might 
have  won  a  victory  which  had  saved  the  State,  to  expect 
that  his  pretensions  would  be  considered  till  all  the  Myn- 
heers about  the  palace  had  been  scrved.f 

Wharton,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief  Justice  in 
Eyre,  South  of  Trent ;  and  bis  brother,  Godwin  Wharton, 
was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty:^: 

Though  the  resignation  of  Oodolphin  had  been  acoepted 
in  October,  no  new  commission  of  Treasury  was  issued  till 
after  the  prorogation.  Who  should  be  First  CommiBsioner 
was  a  question  long  and  fiercely  disputed.  For  Montague's 
faults  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  merits  many 
more*    Dull  formalists  sneered  at  him  ins  a  wit  and  po€% 

•  London  Garotte,  April  2€,  2S,  169T. 

t  London  Gazette,  April  2D,  tG97  ;  L'Hermitflfrft,  ^m^^^- 

}  London  Gaaetta,  April  26,  29,  169?  j  L'Hermitaee,  -^^^ 
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who,  no  doubt,  showed  quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who  had 
ab^ady  been  raised  far  higher  than  his  services  merited,  or 
than  his  brain  would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd  to  place 
such  a  young  coxcomb,  merely  because  he  could  talk 
fluently  and  cleverly,  in  an  office  on  which  the  well-being 
of  the  kingdom  depended.  Surely  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was, 
of  all  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  fittest  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Board.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  grave,  ex- 
perienced, exact,  laborious ;  and  he  had  never  made  a  verse 
in  his  life.  The  king  hesitated  during  a  considerable  time 
between  the  two  candidates ;  but  time  was  all  in  Mon- 
tague's favor;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, his  fame  was  constantly  rising.  The  voice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  City  loudly  designated  him 
as  pre-eminently  qualified  to  be  the  chief  minister  of 
finance.  At  length  Sir  Stephen  Fox  withdrew  from  the 
competition,  though  not  with  a  very  good  grace.  He 
wished  it  to  be  notified  in  the  London  Gazette  that  the 
place  of  First  Lord  had  been  ofiered  to  him  and  declined 
by  him.  Such  a  notification  would  have  been  an  affiront 
to  Montague  ;  and  Montague,  flushed  with  prosperity  and 
glory,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  put  up  with  aflfronts.  The 
dispute  was  compromised.  Montague  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was 
filled  by  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
consistent  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  from 
tenderness  to  Fox,  these  promotions  were  not  annoimced 
in  the  Gazette.* 

Dorset  resigned  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  but  not  in  ill 
humor,  and  retired  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  fevor.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sunderland,  who  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  lords'  justices,  not  without  much  murmuring  from 
various  quarters-t     To  the  Tories  Sunderland  was  an 

•  What  the  opinion  of  the  public  waa  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  hy 
L*Hermitage  immediatelj  after  Godolphin^s  resignation,  Nov.  ^j,  1696,  "Le 
public  toumo  plus  la  veue  sur  le  Sieur  Montegu,  qui  a  la  seconde  charge  de 
la  Tresorerie  que  sur  aucun  autre."  The  strange  silence  of  the  London  Ga- 
zette is  explained  hy  a  letter  of  Yemon  to  Shrewsbury,  dated  U&y  Ij  1697. 

t  London  Gazette^  April  33,  36, 1697. 
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object  of  unmixed  detestation.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders 
had  been  unable  to  resist  his  insinuating  address;  and 
others  were  grateful  for  the  serviced  which  he  had  lately 
rendered  to  the  party.  But  the  leaders  could  not  restrain 
their  followers.  Plain  men,  who  were  zealous  for  civil 
liberty,  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  who  were  beyond 
the  range  of  Sunderland's  irresistible  fascination,  and  who 
knew  that  he  had  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  concurred 
in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  borne  witness  against 
the  seven  bishops,  and  received  the  host  from  a  popish 
priest,  could  not,  without  indignation  and  shame,  see  him 
standing,  with  the  stafif  in  his  hand,  close  to  the  throne. 
Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  such  a  man  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  the  government  during 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  William  did  not  understand 
these  feelings.  Sunderland  was  able ;  he  was  useftd ;  he 
.was  unprincipled  indeed  :  but  so  were  all  the  English  pol- 
iticians of  the  generation  which  had  learned,  under  the 
sidlen  tyranny  of  the  saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and 
which  had,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Bestoration, 
been  utterly  dissolved  in  vice.  He  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  class,  a  little  worse,  perhaps,  than  Leeds  or  Godol- 
phin,  and  about  as  bad  as  Eussell  or  Marlborough.  Why 
he  was  to  be  hunted  from  the  herd  the  king  could  not 
imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by 
Sunderland's  elevation,  England  was,  during  this  summer, 
perfectly  quiet,  and  in  cxceUent  temper.  All  but  the 
fanatical  Jacobites  were  elated  by  the  rapid  revivial  of  trade, 
and  by  the  near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were  Ireland  and 
Scotland  less  tranquil 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related  had 
taken  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  lord-lieutenant. 
The  government  had  sufiFered  the  colonists  to  domineer 
unchecked  over  the  native  population ;  and  the  colonists 
had  in  return  been  profoundly  obsequious  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  proceedings  of  the  local  legislature  which  sat 
at  Dublin  had  been  in  no  respect  more  important  or  more 
interesting  than  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  of  Bar- 
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badoes.  Perhaps  the  xnoBt  momentous  event  in  the  par- 
liamentary history  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  a  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses,  which  was  caused  by  a  collision 
between  the  coach  of  the  Speaker  and  the  coach  of  the 
chancellor.  There  were,  indeed,  factions,  but  fistctions 
which  sprang  merely  from  personal  pretensions  and  ani- 
mosities. The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  had  been  carried 
across  Saint  George's  Channel,  but  had  in  the  passage  lost 
all  their  meaning.  A  man  who  was  called  a  Tory  at  Publin 
would  have  passed  at  Westminster  for  as  stanch  a  Whig  as 
Wharton.  The  highest  Churchmen  in  Ireland  abhorred 
and  dreaded  popery  so  much  that  they  were  disposed  to 
consider  every  Protestant  as  a  brother.  They  remembered 
the  tyranny  of  James,  the  robberies,  the  burnings,  the 
confisca,tions,  the  brass  money,  the  Act  of  Attainder,  with 
bitter  resentment  They  honored  William  as  their  de- 
liverer and  preserver.  Nay,  they  could  not  help  feeling  a 
certain  respect  even  for  the  memory  of  Cromwell;  for, 
whatever  else  he  might  have  been,  he  had  been  the 
champion  and  the  avenger  of  their  race.  Between  the 
divisions  of  England,  therefore,  and  the  divisions  of  Ire- 
land, there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  common.  In  En- 
gland there  were  two  parties,  of  the  same  race  and  religion, 
contending  with  each  other.  In  Ireland  there  were  two 
castes,  of  different  races  and  religions,  one  trampling  on 
the  other. 

Scotland,  too,  was  quiet  The  harvest  of  the  last  year 
had  indeed  been  scanty  ;  and  there  was  consequently  much 
suffering.  But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  by 
wild  hopes,  destined  to  end  in  cruel  disappointment.  A 
magnificent  day-dream  of  wealth  and  empire  so  completely 
occupied  the  minds  of  men  that  they  hwUy  felt  the  pres- 
ent distress.  How  that  dream  originated,  and  by  how  te3> 
rible  an  awakening  it  was  broken,  will  be  related  here- 
after. 

In  the  autumn  of  1696  the  Estates  of  Scotland  met  at 
Edinburg.  The  attendance  was  thin;  and  the  session 
lasted  only  five  weeks.  A  supply  amounting  to  little 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted. 
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Two  Acts  for  the  securing  of  the  goveminent  were  passed. 
One  of  those  Acts  required  all  persons  in  public  trust  to 
sign  an  Association  similar  to  the  Association  which  had 
been  so  generally  subscribed*  in  the  south  of  the  island. 
The  other  Act  provided  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  king. 

But  by  &r  the  most  important  event  of  this  short  session 
was  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Schools.  By 
this  memorable  law  it  was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted 
and  ordained  that  every  parish  in  the  reahn  should  pro- 
vide a  commodious  school-house,  and  should  pay  a  moder- 
ate stipend  to  a  school-master.  The  effect  could  not  be 
immediately  felt  But,  before  one  generation  had  passed 
away,  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  common  people  of 
Scotland  were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common 
people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land 
the  Scotchman  might  wander,  to  whatever  calling  he 
might  betake  himself,  in  America  or  in  India,  in  trade  or 
in  war,,  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  early 
training  raised  him  above  his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken 
into  a  warehouse  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became  foreman.  If 
he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon  became  a  sergeant.  Scot- 
land, meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil,  and 
the  severity  of  her  climate,  made  such  progress  in  agri- 
culture, in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  letters,  in  sci- 
ence, in  all  that  constitutes  civilization,  as  the  Old  World 
had  never  seen  equaled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has 
scarcely  seen  surpassed. 

This  wonderM  change  is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed 
solely,  but  principally,  to  the  national  system  of  education. 
But  to  the  men  by  whom  that  system  was  established,  pos- 
terity owes  no  gratitude.  They  knew  not  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  the  unconscious  instruments  of  enlight- 
ening the  imderstandings  and  humanizing  the  hearts  of 
millions.  But  their  own  understandings  were  as  dark, 
and  their  own  hearts  as  obdurate  as  those  of  the  Familiars 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon.  In  the  very  month  in  which 
the  Act  for  the  settling  of  schools  was  touched  with  the 
scepter,  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Scotland 
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began  to  carry  on  witli  vigor  two  persecutions  worthy  of 
the  tenth  century,  a  persecution  of  witches,  and  a  persecu- 
tion of  infidels.  A  crowd  of  wretches,  guilty  only  of  being 
old  and  miserable,  were  accused  of  trafficking  with  the 
devil.  The  Privy  Council  was  not  ashamed  to  issue  a 
Commission  for  the  trial  of  twenty-two  of  those  poor  crea- 
tures.* The  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Edinburg  were 
strictly  searched  for  heretical  works.  Impious  books, 
among  which  the  sages  of  the  Presbytery  ranked  Thomas 
Burnet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  were  strictly  sup- 
pressed.f  But  the  destruction  of  the  mere  paper  and 
sheep-skin  would  not  satisfy  the  bigots.  Their  hatred  re- 
quired victims  who  could  feel,  and  was  not  appeased  till 
they  had  perpetrated  a  crime  such  as  has  never  since  pol- 
luted the  island. 

A  student  of  eighteen,  named  Thomas  Aikenhead,  whose 
habits  were  studious,  and  whose  morals  were  irreproach- 
able, had,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  met  with  some  of 
the  ordinaiy  arguments  against  the  Bible.  He  &ncied 
that  he  had  lighted  on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had  been 
hidden  fr©m  the  rest  of  mankind,  and,  with  the  conceit 
from  which  half-educated  lads  of  quick  parts  are  seldom 
free,  proclaimed  his  discoveries  to  four  or  five  of  his  com- 
panions. Trinity,  in  unity,  he  said,  was  as  much  a  contra- 
diction as  a  square  circle.  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Apocalypse  was  an  allegorical  book 
about  the  philosopher's  stone.  Moses  had  learned  magic 
in  Egypt.  Christianity  was  a  delusion  which  would  not 
last  till  the  year  1800.  For  this  wild  talk,  of  which,  in  all 
probability,  he  would  himself  have  been  ashamed  long 
before  he  was  five  and  twenty,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the 
lord-advocate.  The  lord-advocate  was  that  James  Stewart 
who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig  and  so  often  a  Jacobite 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an  account  of  his  apostasies. 
He  was  now  a  Whig  for  the  third  if  not  for  the  fourth 
time.  Aikenhead  might  undoubtedly  have  been,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  punished   with    imprisonment   till   he 

♦  Pofltman,  Jan.  26,  Mar.  7,  11,  169?,  April  8,  1697. 
f  Posteum,  Oct  29,  1696. 
IV.  Y  Y 
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should  retract  his  errors,  and  do  penance  before  the  con 
gregation  of  his  parish ;  and  every  man  of  sense  and  hu- 
manity would  have  thought  this  a  sufficient  punishment 
for  the  prate  of  a  forward  boy.  But  Stewart,  as  cruel  as 
he  was  base,  called  for  blood.  There  was  among  the 
Scottish  statutes,  one  which  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  re- 
vile or  curse  the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  person  of  the 
Trinity.  Nothing  that  Aikenhead  had  said  could,  without 
the  most  violent  straining,  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
this  statute.  But  the  lord-advocate  exerted  all  his  subtle- 
ty. The  poor  youth  at  the  bar  had  no  counsel.  He  was 
^together  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  cause.  He  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  with  tears  ab- 
jured his  errors,  and  begged  piteously  for  mercy.  Some 
of  those  who  saw  him  in  his  dungeon  believed  that  his 
recantation  was  sincere ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  in  him  as  in  many  other  pretenders  to  phi- 
losophy who  imagine  that  they  have  completely  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  religion  of  their  childhood,  the 
near  prospect  of  death  may  have  produced  an  entire  change 
of  sentiment.  He  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  that,  if  his 
life  could  not  be  spared,  he  might  be  allowed  a  short  res- 
pite  to  make  his  peace  with  the  God  whom  he  had  oflEended. 
Some  of  the  counselors  were  for  granting  this  small  indulg- 
ence. Others  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  granted  un- 
less the  ministers  of  Edinburg  would  intercede.  The  two 
parties  were  evenly  balanced ;  and  the  question  was  de- 
cided against  the  prisoner  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chan- 
cellor. The  chancellor  was  a  man  who  has  been  often 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  never  men- 
tioned with  honor.  He  was  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  whose 
disputations  and  factious  temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the 
expedition  of  Argyle,  and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoy- 
ance to  the  government  of  William.  In  the  club  which 
had  braved  the  king  and  domineered  over  the  Parliament 
there  had  been  no  more  noisy  republican.  But  a  title  and 
a  place  had  produced  a  wonderftd  conversion.  Sir  Patrick 
was  now  Lord  Polwarth ;  he  had  the  custody  of  the  Great 
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Seal  of  Scotland ;  lie  presided  in  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
tlius  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the  worst  action  of  his 
bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Edinbnrg 
would  act  That  divines  should  be  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of 
a  penitent  who  asks,  not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  littie  more 
time  to  receive  their  instructions  and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for 
the  mercy  which  can  not  be  extended  to  him  on  earth, 
seems  almost  incredible.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  ministers 
demanded,  not  only  the  poor  boy's  death,  but  his  speedy 
death,  though  it  should  be  his  eternal  death.  Even  fix>m 
their  pulpits  they  cried  out  for  cutting  him  off.  It  is  prob- 
able that  their  real  reason  for  refusing  him  a  respite  of  a 
few  days  was  their  apprehension  that  the  circumstan^ees  of 
his  case  might  be  reported  at  Kensington,  and  that  the 
king,  who,  while  reciting  the  Coronation  Oath,  had  de- 
clared from  the  throne  that  he  would  not  be  a  persecutor, 
might  send  down  positive  orders  that  the  sentence  should 
not  be  executed.  Aikenhead  was  hanged  between  Edin- 
burg  and  Leith.  He  professed  deep  repentance,  and  suf- 
fered with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  people  of  Edin- 
burg,  though  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think  lightly  of 
his  oflfense,  were  moved  to  compassion  by  his  youth,  by 
his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste  with  which  he  was 
hurried  out  of  the  world.  ,  It  seems  that  there  was  some 
apprehension  of  a  rescue ;  for  a  strong  body  of  fusileers 
was  under  arms  to  support  the  civil  power.  The  preachers 
who  were  the  boy's  murderers  crowded  round  him  at  the 
gallows,  and,  while  he  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony, 
insulted  Heaven  with  prayers  more  blasphemous  than  any 
thing  that  he  had  ever  uttered.  Wodrow  has  told  no 
blacker  story  of  Dundee.* 

On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not,  during  ten 
years,  been  so  free  from  internal  troubles  as  when  William, 
at  the  close  of  April  1697,  set  out  for  the  Continent.  The 
war  in  the  Netherlands  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  less 
languid  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  French  generals 
opened  the  campaign  by  taking  the  small  town  of  Aeth. 
*  HoweU's  state  Trials  Postman,  Jan.  ^%  1691}. 
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They  then  meditated  a  far  more  important  conquest  They 
made  a  sudden  push  for  Bmssels,  and  would  probably 
have  succeeded  in  their  design  but  for  the  activity  of  Will- 
iam. He  was  encamped  on  ground  which  lies  within  sight 
of  the  Lion  of  Waterloo,  when  he  received,  late  in  the 
evening,  intelligence  that  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands 
was  in  danger.  He  instantly  put  his  forces  in  motion, 
marched  all  night,  and,  having  traversed  the  field  destined 
to  acquire,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  later,  a  terrible 
renown,  and  threaded  the  long  defiles  of  the  forest  of  Soig- 
nies,  he  was  at  ten  in  the  morning  on  the  spot  fiom  which 
Brussels  had  been  bombarded  two  years  before,  and  would, 
if  he  had  been  only  three  hours  later,  have  been  bombard- 
ed again.  Here  he  surrounded  himself  with  intrenchments 
which  the  enemy  did  not  venture  to  attack.  This  was  the 
most  important  military  event  which,  during  that  summer, 
took  place  in  the  Low  Countriea  In  both  camps  there  was 
an  unwillingness  to  run  any  great  risk  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  pacification. 

Lewis  had,  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  first  time  during 
his  long  reign,  spontaneously  offered  equitable  and  honor- 
able conditions  to  his  foes.  He  had  declared  himself  will- 
ing to  relinquish  the  conquests  which  he  had  made  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  to  cede  Lorraine  to  its  own  duke,  to 
give  back  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  to  give  back  Strasbuig  to 
the  empire  and  to  acknowledge  the  existing  government 
of  England.*  Those  who  remembered  the  great  woes 
which  his  feithless  and  merciless  ambition  had  brought  on 
Europe  might  well  suspect  that  this  imwonted  moderation 
was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  sentiments  of  justice  or  humanity. 
But,  whatever  might  be  his  motive  for  proposing  such 
terms,  it  was  plainly  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  accept  them.  For  there  was  little  hope  indeed 
of  wringing  from  him  by  war  concessions  larger  lian  those 
which  he  now  tendered  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  most 
sanguine  of  his  enemies  could  hardly  expect  a  long  series 
of  campaigns  as  successful  as  the  campaign  of  1695.     Yet 

*  Seo  the  Protocol  of  February  10,  1697  in  the  Actea  et  Memoires  des 
N^gociations  de  la  Paix  de  Bjs^fiick,  ItOt. 
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in  a  long  series  of  campaigns,  as  successful  as  that  of  1696, 
the  allies  would  hardly  be  able  to  retake  all  that  he  now- 
professed  himself  ready  to  restore.  William,  who  took,  as 
usual,  a  clear  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, now  gave  his  voice  as  decidedly  for  concluding  peace 
as  he  had  in  former  years  given  it  for  vigorously  prosecut- 
ing the  war;  and  he  was  backed  by  the  public  opinion 
both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But,  imhappily,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  two  powers  which  alone,  among  the 
members  of  the  coalition,  had  manfully  done  their  duty  in 
the  long  struggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  near 
prospect  of  repose,  some  of  those  governments  which  had 
never  furnished  their  full  contingents,  which  had  never  been 
ready  in  time,  which  had  been  constantly  sending  excuses 
in  return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise  difficulties  such  as 
seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries  of  Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
wrote  to  Heinsius,  contributed  nothing  to  the  common 
cause  but  rodomontades.  She  had  made  no  vigorous  ef« 
fort  even  to  defend  her  own  territories  against  invasion. 
She  would  have  lost  Flanders  and  Brabant  but  for  the  En- 
glish and  Dutch  armies.  She  would  have  lost  Catalonia 
but  for  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets.  The  Milanese  she 
had  saved,  not  by  arms,  but  by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  English  and  Dutch  governments,  an 
ignominious  treaty  of  neutrality.  She  had  not  a  ship  of 
war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She  had  not  a  regiment  that 
was  not  ill-paid  and  ill-disciplined,  ragged  and  fomished. 
Yet  repeatedly,  within  the  last  two  years,  she  had  treated 
both  William  and  the  States  General  with  an  impertinence 
which  showed  that  she  was  altogether  ignorant  of  her 
place  among  states.  She  now  became  pimctilious,  de- 
manded from  Lewis  concessions  which  the  events  of  the 
war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  and  seemed  to  think  it 
hard  that  allies,  whom  she  was  constantly  treating  with 
indignity,  were  not  willing  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treas- 
ure for  her  during  eight  years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to  arro- 
gance and  folly.    But  the  unwillingness  of  the  emperor  to 
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consent  even  to  the  £drest  terms  of  accommodation  was 
the  effect  of  selfisli  ambition.  The  Catholic  king  was 
childless:  he  was  sickly:  his  life  was  not  worth  three 
years'  purchase ;  and  when  he  died,  his  dominions  would 
be  left  to  be  struggled  for  by  a  crowd  of  competitors. 
Both  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  House  of  Bourbon 
had  claims  to  that  immense  heritage.  It  was  plainly  for 
the  interest  of  the  House  of  Austria  that  the  important 
day,  come  when  it  might,  should  find  a  great  European 
coalition  in  arms  against  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  emperor  therefore  was  that  the  war  should  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  on,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  carried  on, 
at  a  light  oharge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charge  to  England 
and  Holland,  not  till  just  conditions  of  peace  could  be 
obtained,  but  simply  till  the  King  of  Spain  should  die. 
"  The  ministers  of  the  emperor,"  William  wrote  to  Hein- 
sius,  "  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  It  is  intol- 
erable that  a  government  which  is  doing  every  thing  in 
its  power  to  make  the  negotiations  £ail,  should  contribute 
nothing  to  the  common  defense."* 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  circumstances  the  work  of 
pacification  should  have  made  little  progress.  Interna- 
tional law,  like  other  law,  has  its  chicanery,  its  subtle 
pleadings,  its  technical  forms,  which  may  may  too  easily 
be  so  employed  as  to  make  its  substance  inefficient. 
Those  litigants  therefore  who  did  not  wish  the  litigation  to 
come  to  a  speedy  close  had  no  difficulty  in  interposing  de- 
lays. There  was  a  long  dispute  about  the  place  where  the 
conferences  should  be  held.  The  emperor  proposed  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  French  objected  and  proposed  the 
Hague.  Then  the  emperor  objected  in  his  turn.  At  last 
it  was  arranged  that  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers 
should  meet  at  the  Hague,  and  that  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries should  take  up  their  abode  five  miles  off  at 
Delft.f    To  Delft  accordingly  repaired  Harlay,  a  man  of 

♦  William  to  Heinsius,  Dec.  ^},  1696.  There  are  similar  expressions  in 
other  letters  written  by  the  king  about  the  same  time. 

t  See  the  papers  drawn  up  at  Vienna,  and  dated  Sept  16,  1696,  and 
March  14^  1697.    See  also  the  protocol  drawn  up  at  the  Hague,  Kardi  |Si 
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distinguifilied  wit  and  good  breeding,  sprung  from  one  of 
the  great  families  of  the  robe ;  Crecy,  a  shrewd,  patient, 
and  laborious  diplomatist ;  and  Cailleres,  who,  though  he 
was  named  only  third  in  the  credentials,  was  much  better 
informed  than  either  of  his  colleagues  touching  all  the 
points  which  were  likely  to  be  debated.*  At  the  Hague 
were  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Edward,  Viscount  Vil- 
liers,  who  represented  England.  Prior  accompanied  them 
with  the  rank  of  secretary.  At  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
Legation  was  Count  Kaimitz :  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
Legation  was  Don  Francisco  Bernardo  de  Quiros :  the  min- 
isters of  inferior  rank  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumeratcf 

Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  village 
named  Eyswick ;  and  near  it  then  stood,  in  a  rectangular 
garden,  which  was  bounded  by  straight  canals,  and  di- 
vided into  formal  woods,  flower-beds,  and  melon  beds, 
a  seat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  house  seemed  to  have 
been  built  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  such  a  set 
of  diplomatists  as  were  to  meet  there.  Li  the  center  was  a 
large  hall  painted  by  Honthorst.  On  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  were  wings  exactly  corresponding  to  each  other. 
Each  wing  was  accessible  by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gate, 
and  its  own  avenue.  One  wing  was  assigned  to  the  Allies^ 
the  other  to  the  French,  the  hall  in  the  center  to  the  media- 
tor.J  Some  preliminary  questions  of  etiquette  were,  not 
without  difficulty,  adjusted ;  and  at  length,  on  the  ninth  of 
May,  many  coaches  and  six,  attended  by  harbingers,  foot- 
men, and  pages,  approached  the  mansion  by  different  roads. 
The  Swedish  Minister  alighted  at  the  grand  entrance.  The 
procession  from  the  Hague  came  up  the  side  alley  on  the 
right.  The  procession  from  Delft  came  up  the  side  alley 
on  the  left;.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  full  powers  of  the 
representatives  of  the  belligerent  governments  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  mediator.    At  the  second  meeting,  forty-eight 

169t.  Theso  documents  will  bo  found  in  the  Actes  et  M6moire8  des  N^go- 
cixitions  de  la  Paiz  de  Rjswick,  1707. 

♦  Characters  of  all  the  three  French  ministers  are  given  hy  Saint  Simon. 

t  Actes  et  M^moires  des  N^gociations  de  la  Pair  de  Ryswick. 

X  An  eng^ving  and  gruuud-plan  of  the  mansion  will  be  found  in  the 
Actes  et  M^moires. 
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hours  kter,  the  mediator  performed  the  ceremony  of  ex- 
changing these  full  powers.  Then  seyeral  meetings  were 
spent  in  settling  how  many  carriages,  how  many  horses, 
how  many  lackeys,  how  many  pages,  each  minister 
should  be  entitled  to  bring  to  Eyswick ;  whether  the  serv- 
ing men  should  carry  canes ;  whether  they  should  wear 
swords ;  whether  they  should  have  pistols  in  their  holsters ; 
who  should  take  the  upper  hand  in  the  public  walks,  and 
whose  carriage  should  break  the  way  in  the  streets.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  mediator  would  have  to  mediate, 
not  only  between  the  coalition  and  the  French,  but  also 
between  the  different  members  of  the  coalition.  The  Im- 
perial Embassadors  claimed  a  right  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  The  Spanish  Embassador  would  not  admit  this 
pretension,  and  tried  to  thrust  himself  in  between  two  of 
them.  The  Imperial  Embassadors  revised  to  call  the  Em- 
bassadors of  Electors  and  Commonwealths  by  the  titie 
of  Excellency.  "  ff  I  am  not  called  Excellency,"  said  the 
minister  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  my  "  master  wiU 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Hungary."  The  Imperial  Em- 
bassadors insisted  on  having  a  room  to  themselves  in  the 
building,  and  on  having  a  special  place  assigned  to  their 
carriages  in  the  court.  All  the  other  ministers  of  the  Con- 
federacy pronounced  this  a  most  unjustifiable  demand,  and 
a  whole  sitting  was  wasted  in  this  childish  dispute.  It 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  allies  who  were  so  punctil- 
ious in  their  dealings  with  each  other  were  not  likely  to 
be  very  easy  in  their  intercourse  with  the  common  enemy. 
The  chief  business  of  Barlay  and  Kaunitz  was  to  watch 
each  other's  legs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  which  he  served  to  ad- 
vance toward  the  other  faster  than  the  other  advanced  to- 
ward him.  If  therefore  one  of  them  perceived  that  he 
had  inadvertently  stepped  forward  too  quick,  he  went 
back  to  the  door,  and  the  stately  minuet  began  again. 
The  ministers  of  Lewis  drew  up  a  paper  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  German  statesmen  protested  against  this 
innovation,  this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Koman 
Empire,  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  independent 
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nations,  and  would  not  know  any  thing  about  the  paper 
till  it  had  been  translated  from  good  French  into  bad 
Latin.  In  the  middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  every 
body  at  the  Hague  that  Charies  the  Eleventh,  King  of 
Sweden,  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son : 
but  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that  any  of  the  assembled 
envoys  should  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact  till 
Lilienroth  had  made  a  formal  announcement :  it  was  not 
less  contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lilienroth  should  make  such 
an  announcement  till  his  equipages  and  his  household  had 
been  put  into  mourning ;  and  some  weeks  elapsed  before 
his  coachmakers  and  tailors  had  completed  their  task.  At 
length,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  he  came  to  Ryswick  in  a 
carriage  lined  with  black  and  attended  by  servants  in  black 
liveries,  and  there,  in  Ml  congress,  proclaimed  that  it  had 
pleased  God  to  take  to  himself  the  most  puissant  King 
Charies  the  Eleventh.  All  the  embassadors  then  condoled 
with  him  on  the  sad  and  unexpected  news,  and  went  home 
to  put  off  their  embroidery  and  to  dress  themselves  in  the 
garb  of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn  trifling  week  after  week 
passed  away.  No  real  progress  was  made.  Lilienroth 
had  no  wish  to  accelerate  matters.  While  the  congress 
lasted,  his  position  was  one  of  great  dignity.  He  would 
willingly  have  gone  on  mediating  forever :  and  he  could 
not  go  on  mediating,  unless  the  parties  on  his  right  and 
on  his  left  went  on  wrangling.* 

In  June  the  hope  of  peace  began  to  grow  faint  Men 
remembered  that  the  last  war  had  continued  to  rage,  year 
after  year,  while  a  congress  was  sitting  at  Nimeguen.  The 
mediators  had  made  their  entrance  into  that  town  in  Feb- 
ruary 1676.  The  treaty  had  not  been  signed  till  Febru- 
ary 1679.  Yet  the  negotiation  of  Nimeguen  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly  than  the  negotiation  of  Ryswick.  It 
seemed  but  too  probable  that  the  eighteenth  century  would 
find  great  armies  stiU  confronting  each  other  on  the  Meuse 
and  the  Rhine,  industrious  populations  still  ground  down 

♦  Whoever  wishes  to  be  fully  informed  aa  to  the  idle  controvereiea  and 
nummcries  in  which  the  Congress  wasted  its  time,  may  consult  the  Actes 
«t  M6moires 
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by  taxation,  fertile  provinces  still  lying  waste,  tlie  ocean 
still  made  impassable  by  corsairs,  and  plenipotentiaries 
still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up  protocols,  and  wrang- 
ling about  the  place  where  this  minister  should  sit,  and 
the  title  by  which  that  minister  should  be  called. 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  bring  this  mum- 
mery to  a  speedy  close.  He  would  have  either  peace  or 
war.  Either  was,  in  his  view,  better  than  this  interme- 
diate state  which  united  the  disadvantages  of  both.  While 
the  negotiation  was  pending  there  could  be  no  diminution 
of  the  burdens  which  pressed  on  his  people ;  and  yet  he 
could  expect  no  energetic  action  from  his  allies.  K  France 
was  really  disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair  terms, 
that  treaty  should  be  concluded  in  spite  of  the  imbecility 
of  thie  Catholic  King  and  in  spite  of  the  selfish  cunning 
of  the  emperor.  If  France  was  insincere,  the  sooner  the 
truth  was  known,  the  sooner  the  farce  which  was  acting 
at  Eyswick  was  over,  the  sooner  the  people  of  England 
and  Holland — for  on  them  every  thing  depended — were 
told  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  great  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices,  the  better. 

Pembroke  and  Villiers,  though  they  had  now  the  help 
of  a  veteran  diplomatist.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  could  do 
little  or  nothing  to  accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress. For,  though  France  had  promised  that,  whenever 
peace  should  be  made,  she  would  recognize  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not 
yet  recognized  him.  His  ministers  had  therefore  had  no 
direct  intercourse  with  Harlay,  Crecy  and  Cailleres. 
William,  with  the  judgment  and  decision  of  a  true  states- 
man, determined  to  open  a  communication  with  Lewis 
through  one  of  the  French  marshals  who  commanded  in 
the  Netherlands.  Of  those  marshals  Villeroy  was  the 
highest  in  rank.  But  Villeroy  was  weak,  rash,  haughty, 
irritable.  Such  a  negotiator  was  far  more  likely  to  em- 
broil matters  than  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement 
Boufilers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper ;  and  fortunately 
he  had,  during  the  few  days  which  he  had  passed  at  Huy 
after  the  fall  of  Namur,  been  under  the  care  of  Portland, 
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by  whom  he  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  kindness.  A  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  keeper.  They  were  both  brave  soldiers, 
honorable  gentlemen,  trusty  servants.  William  justly 
thought  that  they  were  far  more  likely  to  come  to  an  im- 
derstanding  than  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  even  with  the  aid 
of  Lilienroth.  Portland  indeed  had  all  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  an  excellent  diplomatist.  In  England,  the  people 
were  prejudiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner :  his  earldom, 
his  garter,  his  lucrative  places,  his  rapidly  growing  wealth, 
excited  envy :  his  dialect  was  not  -understood ;  his  man- 
ners were  not  those  of  the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been 
formed  at  Whitehall :  his  abilities  were  therefore  greatly 
underrated ;  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  him  a  block- 
head, fit  only  to  carry  messages.  But,  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  judged  without  malevolence,  he  made  a 
very  different  impression.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
this  man,  who  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  coffee-houses  of 
London  was  described  as  an  awkward,  stupid,  Hogan 
Mogan — such  was  the  phrase  of  that  time — was  considered 
at  Versailles  as  an  eminently  polished  coiirtier  and  an  em- 
inently expert  negotiator.*  His  chief  reconamendation 
however  was  his  incorruptible  integrity.  It  was  certain 
that  the  interests  which  were  committed  to  his  care 
would  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life,  and  that  every 
report  which  he  made  to  his  master  would  be  literally 
exact. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  Portland  sent  to  Boufflers  a 

*  Saint  Simon  was  certainly  as  good  a  judge  of  men  as  any  of  those  En- 
glish grumblers  who  called  Portland  a  dunce  and  a  boor.  Saint  Simon  too 
had  every  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment ;  for  he  saw  Portland 
in  a  situation  full  of  difficulties;  and  Saint  Simon  says  in  one  place,  "Bent- 
ing,  discrete  secret,  poli  oux  autres,  fiddle  d  son  maitre,  adroit  en  affaires,  le 
servit  trds  utilement;"  In  another,  *'Porthmd  parut  aveo  un  4clat  personnel, 
uno  politesso,  un  air  de  monde  et  de  cour,  uno  galanterie  et  des  gr&ces  qui 
surprirent:  avec  cela,  beaucoup  do  dignity,  m^me  de  hauteur,  mais  avec 
discemoment  et  un  judgement  prompt  sans  rien  de  hasard^."  Boufflers 
too  extols  Portland's  good  breeding  and  tact  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  July  9, 
1697.  This  letter  is  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
A  translation  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  collection  published  by  M. 
Grimblot 
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friendly  message,  begging  for  an  interview  of  half  an  honi. 
Bonfflers  instantly  sent  off  an  express  to  Lewis,  and  le- 
oeived  an  answer  in  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  courier  to  ride  post  to  Versailles  and  back  again. 
Lewis  directed  the  marshal  to  comply  with  Portland's  re- 
quest, to  say  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  according  to  the  Old 
Style,  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hal, 
a  town  which  lies  about  ten  miles  frt)m  Brussels,  on  the 
road  to  Mons.  After  the  first  civilities  had  been  ex- 
changed, Boufflers  and  Portland  dismounted :  their  attend- 
ants retired;  and  the  two  negotiators  were  left  alone  in 
an  orchard.  Here  they  walked  up  and  down  during  two 
hours,  and,  in  that  time,  did  much  more  business  than  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Byswick  were  able  to  despatch  in  as 
many  months.! 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had  entertained  a 
suspicion,  natural  indeed,  but  altogether  erroneous,  that 
William  was  bent  on  protracting  the  war,  that  he  had 
consented  to  treat  merely  because  he  could  not  venture  to 
oppose  himself  to  the  public  opinion  both  of  England  and 
of  Holland,  but  that  he  wished  the  negotiation  to  be  abor- 
tive, and  that  the  perverse  conduct  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  at  Byswick  were 
to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  machinations.  That  suspicion 
was  now  removed.  Compliments,  cold,  austere,  and  full 
of  dignity,  yet  respectftd,  were  exchanged  between  the  two 
great  princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, kept  Europe  in  constant  agitation.  The  negotiation 
between  Boufflers  and  Portland  proceeded  as  fast  as  the 
necessity  of  frequent  reference  to  Versailles  would  permit. 
Their  first  five  conferences  were  held  in  the  open  air ;  but, 
at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  retired  into  a  small  house  in 
which  Portland  had  ordered  tables,  pens,  ink  and  paper  to 

*  Bouflaera  to  Lewis,  ^p*  1697 ;  Lewis  to  Boufflera,  ^J^ ;  Boufflers 
to  Lewis,  5^. 

t  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  i^.    ^,  169t. 
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be  placed ;  and  here  tlie  result  of  their  labors  was  reduced 
to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in  issue 
were  four.  William  had  at  first  demanded  two  conces- 
sions from  Lewis ;  and  Lewis  had  demanded  two  conces- 
sions from  "Wilham. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  Prance  should  bind  her- 
self to  give  no  help  or  countenance,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  by  James,  or  by 
James's  adherents,  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things 
in  England. 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously  near 
to  England  as  Saint  Germains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments not  to  assist  or  countenance,  in  any  manner,  any  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England ; 
but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  honor  that  the  name 
of  his  kinsman  and  guest  should  appear  in  the  treaty. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he  coidd  not 
refuse  his  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  king  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  could  not  promise 
even  to  indicate  a  wish  that  James  would  quit  Saint  Gter- 
mains.  But  Boufflers,  as  if  speaking  his  own  thoughts, 
though  doubtless  saying  nothing  but  what  he  knew  to  be 
in  conformity  to  his  master's  wishes,  hinted  that  the  matter 
would  probably  be  managed,  and  named  Avignon  as  a 
place  where  the  banished  femily  might  reside  without  giv- 
ing any  umbrage  to  the  English  government 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first,  that  a  general 
amnesty  should  be  granted  to  the  Jacobites ;  and  secondly, 
that  Mary  of  Modena  should  receive  her  jointure  of  fifty 
thousand  poxmds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  comply.  He  should  always  be  r^y,  of  his  own 
free  will  to  pardon  the  offenses  of  men  who  showed  a  dis- 
position to  live  quietly  for  the  future  under  his  government ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  make  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
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rogative  of  mercy  a  matter  of  stipulation  with  any  foreign 
power.  The  annuity  claimed  by  Mary  of  Modena  he  would 
willingly  pay,  if  he  could  only  be  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  be  expended  in  machinations  against  his  throne  and 
his  person,  in  supporting,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another 
establishment  like  that  of  Hunt,  or  in  buying  horses 
and  arms  for  another  enterprise  like  that  of  Tumham 
Green.  Boufflers  had  mentioned  Avignon.  If  James  and 
his  queen  would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties 
would  be  made  about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled. 
After  much  discussion,  an  article  was  framed  by  which 
Lewis  pledged  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  not  favor, 
in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to  subvert  or  disturb  the  ex- 
isting government  of  England.  William,  in  return,  gave 
his  promise  not  to  countenance  any  attempt  against  the 
government  of  France.  This  promise  Lewis  had  not 
asked,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  consider  as  an  affiront 
His  throne,  he  said,  was  perfectly  secure,  his  title  undis- 
puted. There  were  in  his  dominions  no  non-jurors,  no 
conspirators;  and  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
his  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  was  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as  a 
dynasty  sprung  from  a  revolution  might  naturally  appre- 
hend. On  this  point,  however,  he  gave  way ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  covenants  should  be  strictly  reciprocal. 
William  ceased  to  demand  that  James  should  be  mentioned 
by  name ;  and  Lewis  ceased  to  demand  that  an  amnesty 
should  be  grantied  to  James's  adherents.  It  was  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  said  in  the  treaty,  either  about  the 
place  where  the  banished  king  of  England  should  reside, 
or  about  the  jointure  of  his  queen.  But  William  authorized 
his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  to  declare  that  Mary 
of  Modena  should  have  whatever,  on  examination,  it  should 
appear  that  she  was  by  law  entitied  to  have.  What  she 
was  by  law  entitled  to  have  was  a  question  which  it  would 
have  puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall  to  answer.  But  it  was 
well  amderstood  that  she  would  receive,  without  any  con- 
test,  the  utmost  that  she  could  have  any  pretense  for  ask- 
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ing  as  soon  as  she  and  her  husband  should  retire  to  Pro- 
vence or  to  Italy.* 

*  My  account  of  this  negotiation  I  have  taken  chiefly  from  the  dispatches 
in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  Translations  of  those  dispatches  have  been 
published  by  M.  Grimbiot.    See  also  Bumet,  ii.  200,  201. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  WiUiam  promised  to  pay  Mary  of 
Modena  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  Ph>tocol  of  Sept  ^5,  1697,  among  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
will  see  that  my  account  is  correct  Prior  evidently  understood  the  proto- 
col as  I  understand  it  For  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lexington  of  Sept.  17, 
1697,  "  No.  2  is  the  thing  to  which  the  king  consents  as  to  Queen  Marie's 
settlements.  It  is  fairly  giving  her  what  the  law  allows  her.  The  mediator 
is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French,  and  enter  it  into  his  protocol ;  and 
80  I  think  we  shall  come  off  k  bon  march6  upon  that  article." 

It  was  rumored  at  the  time  (see  Beyer's  History  of  King  "William  IIL, 
1703)  that  Portland  and  BoufHers  had  agreed  on  a  secret  article  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that,  after  the  death  of  William,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
succeed  to  the  English  throne.  This  &ble  has  often  been  repeated,  but 
was  never  believed  by  men  of  sense;  and  can  hardly,  since  the  publication 
of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Lewis  and  Boufflers,  find  credit  oven 
with  the  weakest  Dalrymple  and  other  writers  imagined  that  they  had 
found  in  the  Life  of  James  (ii.  574,  675)  proof  that  the  story  of  the  secret 
article  was  true.  The  passage  on  which  they  rehed  was  certainly  not  writ- 
ten by  James,  nor  under  his  direction:  and  the  authority  of  those  portions 
of  the  Life  which  were  not  written  by  him,  or  imder  his  direction,  is  but 
smalL  Moreover,  when  wo  examine  this  passage,  we  shall  find  that  it 
not  only  does  not  bear  out  the  story  of.  the  secret  article,  but  directly  con- 
tradicts that  story.  The  compiler  of  the  Life  tells  us  that,  after  James  had 
declared  that  ho  never  would  consent  to  purchase  the  English  throne  for 
his  posterity  by  surrendering  his  own  rights,  nothing  more  was  said  on  the 
subject  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  James,  in  his  Memorial  published  in 
March,  1697,  a  Memorial  which  will  bo  found  both  in  the  Life  (il  566)  and 
in  the  Acts  of  tho  Peace  of  Ryswick,  declared  to  all  Europe  that  he  never 
would  stoop  to  so  low  and  degenerate  an  action  as  to  permit  the  Pnnce  of 
Orange  to  reign  on  condition  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  nothing  can  havo  been  said  on  this  subject  after  March, 
1697.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  have  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  con- 
ferences between  Bouffiors  and  Portland,  which  did  not  begm  till  late  in 
June. 

Was  there  then  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  story?  I  believe  that 
there  was  a  foundation ;  and  I  have  already  related  the  facts  on  which 
this  superstructure  of  fiction  has  been  reared.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Lewis,  in  1693,  intimated  to  tho  allies,  through  the  government  of  Sweden, 
his  hope  that  some  expedient  might  be  devised  which  would  reconcile  the 
princes  who  laid  claim  to  tho  English  crown.  The  expedient  at  which  he 
hinted  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  William 
and  Mary.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James  saya^ 
William  may  have  "  showed  no  great  aversion"  to  this  arrangement    He 
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Before  the  end  of  July  everj  thing  was  aetded,  as  &r 
as  France  and  England  were  concerned.  Meanwhile  it  was 
known  to  the  ministers  assembled  at  Ryswick  that  Bouf- 
flers  and  Portland  had  repeatedly  met  in  Brabant,  and 
that  they  were  negotiating  in  a  most  irregolar  and  indec- 
orous manner,  without  credentials,  or  mediation,  or  notes, 
or  protocols,  without  coimting  each  others  steps,  and  with- 
out calling  each  other  Excellency.  So  barbarously  ig- 
norant were  they  of  the  rudiments  of  the  noble  science  of 
diplomacy  that  they  had  very  nearly  accomplished  the 
work  of  restoring  peace  to  Chnstendom  while  walking  up 
and  down  an  alley  omder  some  apple-trees.  The  Engli^ 
and  Dutch  loudly  applauded  WHliam's  prudence  and  de- 
cision. He  had  cut  the  knot  which  the  Congress  had  only 
twisted  and  entangled.  He  had  done  in  a  month  what  all 
the  formalists  and  pedants  assembled  at  the  Hague  would 
not  have  done  in  ten  years.  Nor  were  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries ill  pleased.  "  It  is  curious,"  said  Harlay,  a  man 
of  wit  and  sense,  "that,  while  the  embassadors  are  making 
war,  the  generals  should  be  making  peace."  ^  But  Spain 
preserved  the  same  air  of  arrogant  listlessness ;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor,  forgetting  apparently  that  their 
master  had,  a  few  months  before,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  for  Italy  without  consulting  William,  seemed  to 
think  it  most  extraordinary  that  William  should  presimie 
to  negotiate  without  consulting  their  master.  It  became 
daily  more  evident  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  bent  on 

had  no  reason,  public  or  private,  for  preferring  hia  siflter-in-law  to  his  broth- 
er-in-law, if  hiB  brother-in-law  wore  bred  a  Protestant  But  William  could 
do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament ;  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  cither  he  or  the  Parliament  would  ever  hare 
consented  to  mako  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown  a  matter  of  stipu- 
lation with  France.  What  he  would  or  would  not  have  done,  however,  we 
can  not  with  certainty  pronounce.  For  James  proved  impracticable.  Lewis 
consequently  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  effecting  a  compromise^  and  prom- 
ised, as  wo  have  seen,  to  recognize  William  as  King  of  England  "  without 
any  difficulty,  restriction,  condition,  or  reserve/'  It  seems  certain  that,  after 
this  promise,  which  was  made  in  December,  1696,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
not  again  mentioned  in  the  negotiations. 

♦  Prior  MS. ;  Williamson  to  Lexington,  July  J{,  1697 ;  WiUiamsoa  to 
Shrewsbury,  ^^^ 
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prolonging  the  war.  On  the  ^nth  of  July  the  French 
ministers  again  proposed  fair  and  honorable  terms  of 
peace,  but  added  that,  if  those  terms  were  not  accepted  by 
the  twenty-first  of  August,  the  Most  Christian  King  would 
not  consider  himself  bound  by  hig  offer.*  William  in  vain 
exhorted  his  allies  to  be  reasonable.  The  senseless  pride 
of  one  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  other  were  proof  to  all  argument  The 
twenty-first  of  August  came  and  passed ;  the  treaty  had 
not  been  signed :  France  was  at  liberty  to  raise  her  de- 
mands ;  and  she  did  so.  For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived 
of  two  great  blows  which  had  fallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the 
Old  and  one  in  the  New  World.  A  French  army,  com- 
manded by  Vendome,  had  taken  Barcelona.  A  French 
squadron  had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  had  eluded  the  allied 
fleets,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked  Carthagena, 
and  had  returned  to  France  laden  with  treasure.f  The 
Spanish  government  passed  at  once  from  haughty  apathy 
to  abject  terror,  and  was  ready  to  accept  any  conditions 
which  the  conqueror  might  dictate.  The  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries announced  to  the  Congress  that  their  master  was 
determined  to  keep  Strasburg,  and  that,  imless  the  terms 
which  he  had  offered,  thus  modified,  were  accepted  by  the 
tenth  of  September,  he  should  hold  himself  at  liberty  to 
insist  on  further  modifications.  Never  had  the  temper  of 
William  been  more  severely  tried.  He  was  provoked  by 
the  perverseneas  of  his  allies:  he  was  provoked  by  the 
imperious  language  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  without  a 
hard  struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  consent  to  what  France  now  proposed.  But  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desira- 
ble, to  prevail  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  States 
General  to  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  wresting 
from  France  a  single  fortress,  a  fortress  in  the  fate  of  which 
neither  England  nor  Holland  had  any  immediate  interest, 
a  fortress,  too,  which  had  been  lost  to  the  empire  solely  in 

♦  The  note  of  the  French  minirtere,  dated  July  |J,  1697,  will  be  found  in 
the  Actes  et  M6moires. 
f  Monthly  Mercuries  for  Augost  and  September,  1697. 
IV.  Zz 
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consequence  of  tbe  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  He  determined  to  accept  the  modified  terms,  and 
directed  his  embassadors  at  Ryswick  to  sign  on  the  pre- 
scribed day.  The  embassadors  of  Spain  and  Holland  re- 
ceived sin^ar  instructions.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
emperor,  though  he  murmured  and  protested,  would  soon 
follow  the  example  of  his  confederates.  That  he  might 
have  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion 
by  the  first  of  November. 

Meanwhile,  James  was  moving  the  mirth  and  pity  of  all 
Europe  by  his  lamentations  and  menaces.  He  had  in  vain 
insisted  on  his  right  to  send,  as  the  only  true  King  of 
England,  a  minister  to  the  Congress.*  He  had  in  vain 
addressed  to  all  the  Boman  Catholic  princes  of  the  con- 
federacy a  memorial  in  which  he  adjured  them  to  join  with 
France  in  a  crusade  against  England  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  him  to  his  inheritance^  and  of  annulling  that  im- 
pious Bill  of  Rights  which  excluded  members  of  the  true 
Church  from  the  throucf  "When  he  fotmd  that  this  ap- 
peal was  disregarded,  he  put  forth  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  England  should  be  a  party.  He  pronounced  all 
the  engagements  into  which  his  kingdom  had  entered  since 
the  Revolution  null  and  void.  He  gave  notice  that  he 
should  not,  if  he  should  regain  his  power,  think  himself 
bound  by  any  of  those  engagements.  He  admitted  that 
he  might,  by  breaking  those  engagements,  bring  great 
calamities  both  on  his  own  dominions  and  on  all  Christ- 
endom. But  for  those  calamities  he  declared  that  he 
should  not  think  himself  answerable  either  before  Gxxl  or 
before  man.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  even  a  Stu- 
art, and  the  worst  and  dullest  of  the  Stuarts,  should  have 
thought  that  the  first  duty,  not  merely  of  his  own  subjects, 
but  of  all  mankind,  was  to  support  his  rights;  that 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were  guilty  of 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  665. 

f  Actcs  et  Memoircs  dcs  K^gociations  de  la  Paix  de  Rjswick ;  Life  of 
James,  il  566. 
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a  crime  if  they  did  not  shed  their  blood  and  lavish  iheir 
wealth,  year  after  year,  in  his  cause ;  that  the  interests  of 
the  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  would 
be  a  blessing  were  of  absolutely  no  account  when  compared 
with  the  interests  of  one  maA.* 

In  spite  of  his  protests  the  day  of  peace  drew  nigh.  On 
the  tenth  of  September  the  Embassadors  of  France,  En- 
gland, Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  met  at  Byswick. 
JPhree  treaties  were  to  be  signed ;  and  there  was  a  long 
dispute  on  the  momentous  question  which  should  be 
signed  first  It  was  one  in  the  morning  before  it  was 
settled  that  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  States 
General  should  have  precedence ;  and  the  day  was  break- 
ing before  all  the  instruments  had  been  executed.  Then 
the  plenipotentiaries,  with  many  bows,  congratulated  each 
other  on  having  had  the  honor  of  contributing  to  so  great 
a  work.t 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on 
board,  and  on  the  third  day,  after  weathering  an  equinoctial 
gale,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.:): 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in 
London  than  during  the  month  which  preceded  his  ar- 
rival When  the  west  wind  kept  back  the  Dutch  packets, 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  became  intense.  Every  morn- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  rose  up,  hoping  to  hear  that 
the  treaty  was  signed;  and  every  mail  which  came  in 
without  bringing  the  good  news  caused  bitter  disappoint- 
ment The  malcontents,  indeed,  loudly  asserted  that  there 
would  be  no  peace,  and  that  the  negociation  would,  even 
at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  offi  One  of  them  had  seen  a 
person  just  arrived  from  Saint  Germains;  another  had 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  letter  in  the  handwriting 
of  her  majesty ;  and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis  would 
never  acknowledge  the  usurper.  Mainy  of  those  who  held 
this  language  were  under  so  strong  a  delusion,  that  they 

*  Jameses  Protest  will  be  found  in  his  Life,  il  572. 
I  Actes  et  Memoires  des  N^gociations  de  la  Paix  de  Byswick ;   WlDiani- 
son  to  Lexington,  Sept  Jf,  1697;  Prior  lia 
t  Prior  MS. 
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backed  their  opinion  by  large  wagers.  When  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  fall  of  Barcelona  arrived,  all  the  treason- 
taverns  were  in  a  ferment  with  non-juring  priests  laugh- 
ing, talking  loud,  and  shaking  each  other  by  the  hand.* 

At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, some  speculators  in  the  city  received,  by  a  private 
channel,  certain  intelligence  that  the  treaty  had  been 
signed  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh.  They 
kept  their  own  secret,  and  hastened  to  make  a  profitable 
use  of  it ;  but  their  eagerness  to  obtain  bank-stock,  and 
the  high  prices  which  they  offered,  excited  suspicion,  and 
there  was  a  general  belief  that  on  the  next  day  something 
important  would  be  announced.  On  the  next  day  Prior, 
with  the  treaty,  presented  hin^lf  before  the  Lorils  Jus- 
tices at  Whitehall.  Instantly  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
Abbey,  another  on  Saint  Martin's  Church.  The  Tower 
guns  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings.  All  the  spires  and 
towers  from  Greenwich  to  Chelsea  made  answer.  It  was 
not  one  of  the  days  on  which  the  newspapers  ordinarily 
appeared ;  but  extraordinary  numbers,  with  headings  in 
large  capitals,  were,  for  the  first  time,  cried  about  the 
streets.  The  price  of  bank-stock  rose  fast  from  eighty- 
four  to  ninety-seven.  In  a  few  hours  triumphal  arches 
began  to  rise  in  some  places.  Huge  bonfires  were  blazing 
m  others.  The  Dutch  embassador  informed  the  States 
General  that  he  should  try  to  show  his  joy  by  a  bon- 
fire worthy  of  the  commonwealth  which  he  represented ; 
and  he  kept  his  wor^ ;  for  no  such  pyre  had  even  been 
seen  in  London.  A  ^ndred  and  forty  barrels  of  pitch 
roared  and  blazed  before  his  house  in  Saint  James's  Square, 
and  sent  up  a  flame  which  made  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly 
as  bright  as  at  noon-day .f 

Among  the  Jacobites  the  dismay  wag  great  Some  of 
those  who  had  betted  deep  on  the  constancy  of  Lewis  took 

*  L'Hermitago,  July  fj,  ^;^.  ^  ^,  ^J^,  ^97;  Postman, 
Aug.  31. 

t  Van  Cleverskirko  to  States  General,  Sept  -}J,  1697 ;  L' Hermitage,  Sept 
}}  ;  Postscript  to  the  Postman,  of  the  same  date;  Postman  and  Postboy  of 
Sept  :;; ;  Postman  of  Sept  J}. 
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flight  One  tinfortunate  zealot  of  divine  right  drowned 
himself.  But  soon  the  party  again  took  heart.  The  treaty 
had  been  signed :  but  it  surely  would  never  be  ratified. 
In  a  short  time  the  ratification  came :  the  peace  was  sol- 
emnly proclaimed  by  the  heralds ;  and  the  most  obstinate 
non-jurors  began  to  despair.  Some  divines,  who  had  dur- 
ing eight  years  continued  true  to  James,  now  swore  alle- 
giance to  "William.  They  were  probably  men  who  held, 
with  Sherlock,  that  a  settled  government,  though  illegit- 
imate in  its  origin,  is  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  Christians, 
but  who  had  thought  that  the  government  of  William  could 
not  properly  be  said  to  be  settled  while  the  greatest  power 
in  Europe  not  only  refused  to  recognize  him,  but  strenu- 
ougly  supported  his  competitor.*  The  fiercer  and  more 
determined  adherents  of  the  banished  family  were  furious 
against  Lewis.  He  had  deceived,  he  had  betrayed  his 
suppliants.  It  was  idle  to  talk  about  the  misery  of  his 
people.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  he  had  drained  every 
source  of  revenue  dry,  and  that,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
his  kingdom,  the  peasantry  were  clothed  in  rags,  and 
were  unable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of  the  coarsest  and  black- 
est bread.  His  first  duty  was  that  which  he  owed  to  the 
royal  family  of  England.  The  Jacobites  talked  against 
him,  and  wrote  against  him,  as  absurdly,  and  almost  as 
scurrilously,  as  they  had  long  talked  and  written  against 
William.  One  of  their  libels  was  so  indecent  that  the  lords- 
justices  ordered  the  author  to  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail.f 

♦  L'Hermitage,  Sept  1?,  ^^,  1697,  Oct.  1§;  Postman,  Nov.  20. 

t  L*nennitage,  ^^'^  Nov.  /j,  1C97  ;  ParU  Gazette,  Nov.  f  J ;  Postboy, 
Nov.  2.  At  this  time  appeared  a  pasquinade,  entitled  A  Satyr  upon  the 
French  King,  written  after  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Reswick,  anno  1697, 
by  a  Non>Swearing  Parson,  and  said  to  be  dn^ped  out  of  his  pocket  mt 
Sam*8  Cofiee-House.    I  quote  a  few  of  the  most  decent  couplets : 

"Lordl  with  what  monstrous  lies  and  senseless  shams 
Have  we  been  cuUied  all  along  at  Sam's  1 
Who  could  have  o^er  believed,  unless  in  spite, 
Lewis  le  Grand  would  turn  rank  Williamite? 
Thou  that  hast  look'd  so  fi6tx»  and  talk'd  so  big, 
In  thine  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig  1 
Of  kings  distressed  thou  art  a  fine  securer. 
Thou  mak^st  me  swear,  that  am  a  known  non-juror. 
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But  the  rage  and  niortification  were  confined  to  a  very 
small  minority.  Never,  since  the  year  of  the  Bestoration, 
had  there  been  such  signs  of  public  gladness.  In  erery 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  the 
general  sentiment  was  manifested  by  banquets,  pageants, 
loyal  healths,  salutes,  beating  of  drums,  blowing  of  trump- 
ets, breaking  up  of  hogsheads.  At  some  places  the  whole 
population,  of  its  own  accord,  repaired  to  the  churches  to 
give  thanks.  At  others,  processions  of  girls,  dad  all  in 
vrhite,  and  crowned  with  laureH  carried  banners  inscribed 
with — "God  bless  King  William,"  At  every  county 
town  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  gentlemen,  from 
a  circle  of  many  miles,  escorted  the  mayor  to  the  market 
cross.  Nor  was  one  holiday  enough  for  the  expression  of 
so  much  joy.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  king's  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anniversary 
of  his  landing  at  Torbay,  the  bell-ringing,  the  shouting, 
and  the  illuminations,  were  renewed  both  in  London  and 
aU  over  the  country.*  On  the  day  on  which  he  returned 
to  his  capital  no  work  was  done,  no  shop  was  opened,  in 
the  two  thousand  streets  of  tiiat  immense  mart  From 
that  day  the  chief  streets  had,  mile  after  mile,  been  cov- 
ered with  gravel:  all  the  companies  had  provided  new 
banners ;  all  the  magistrates  new  robes.  Twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  expended  in  preparing  fire- works. 
Great  multitudes  of  people  from  all  the  neighboring  shires 
had  come  up  to  see  the  show.  Never  had  the  city  been 
in  a  more  loyal  or  more  joyous  mood.  The  evU  days 
were  past.  The  guinea  had  fiQlen  to  twenty-one  shillings 
and  sixpence.  The  bank-note  had  risen  to  par.  The 
new  crowns  and  half-crowns,  broad,  heavy,  and  sharply 
•milled,  were  ringing  on  all  the  counters.    After  some  days 

Were  Job  aliiro,  and  bantered  by  such  shufflers, 

He'd  outrail  Oates,  and  cune  both  thee  and  BoufSers. 

For  thee  I've  lost,  if  I  can  rightlj  scan  'em, 

Two  livings,  worth  full  eightsoore  pounds  i>er  annum, 

Bona  et  legalia  Anglim  Monda. 

But  now  I'm  clearly  routed  by  the  treaty." 

•  London  Gazettes;  Postboy  of  Nov.  18, 1697  ;  UHormitage,  Nov.  j',. 
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of  impatient  expectation  it  was  known,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  November^  that  his  majesty  had  landed  at  Margate. ' 
Late  on  the  fifteenth  he  reached  Greenwich,  and  rested  in 
the  stately  building  which,  under  his  auspices,  was  turning 
from  a  palace  into  a  hospital.  On  the  n^xt  morning,  a 
bright  and  soft  morning,  eighty  coaches  and  six,  filled 
with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  counselors^  and  judges,  came 
to  swell  his  train.  In  Southwark  he  was  met  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of  of- 
fice. The  way  through  the  borough  to  the  bridge  was 
lined  by  the  Surrey  militia ;  the  way  from  the  bridge 
to  Walbrook  by  three  regiments  of  the  militia  of  the  city. 
All  along  Cheapside,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;, 
the  livery  were  marshaled  under  the  standards  of  their 
trades.  At  the  east  end  of  Saint  Paul's  church-yard  stood 
the  boys  of  the  school  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as 
they  still  wear,  the  garb  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bound 
the  Cathedral,  down  Ludgate  Hill,  and  along  Fleet  Street, 
were  drawn  up  three  more  regiments  of  Londoners.  From 
Temple  Bar  to  Whitehall-gate  the  train-bands  of  Middle- 
sex and  the  Foot  Guards  were  under  arms.  The  windows 
along  the  whole  route  were  gay  with  tapestry,  ribbons,  and 
flags.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  show  was  the  innumerable 
crowd  of  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday  clothing,  and  such 
clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes  of  other  countries  could 
afford  to  wear,  **  I  never,"  William  wrote  that  evening  to 
Heinsius,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  multitude  of  well-dressed 
people."  Nor  was  the  king  less  struck  by  the  indications 
of  joy  and  affection  with  which  he  was  greeted  firom  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  triumph.  His  coach,  from  the 
moment  when  he  entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he  alighted 
fix)m  it  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  was  accompanied  by  one 
long  huzza.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  palace,  when  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation,  from  all  the  great  corporations  of 
his  kingdom,  were  presented  to  him.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  very  foremost  among  those  corporations  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  eloquent  composition  in  which 
that  learned  body  extolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and 
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the  yirtue  of  his  majesty,  was  read  with  cruel  yexatioa  hy 
the  non-jurors,  and  with  exultation  by  the  Whigs.* 

Tte  rejoicings  were  not  yet  oyer.  At  a  council  which 
was  held  a  few  hours  after  the  king's  public  entry,  the  sec- 
ond of  December  was  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  peace.  The  Chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  resolved 
that,  on  that  day,  their  noble  Cathedral,  which  had  been 
long  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins  of  a  succession:  of  pagan 
tod  Christian  temples,  sliould  be  opened  for  public  worship. 
William  announced  his  intention  of  being  one  of  the  con- 
gregation. But  it  Was  represented  to  him  that,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  that  intention,  three  hundred  thousand  people 
would  assemble  to  see  him  pass,  and  aU  the  parish  churched 
of  London  would  be  left  empty.  He  therefore  attended 
the  service  in  his  own  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  heard 
Burnet  preach  a  sermon,  somewhat  too  eulogistic  for  the 
place.f 

At  Saint  Paul's  the  magistrates  of  the  city  appeared  in  all 
their'state.  Compton  ascended,  for  the  first  time,  a  throne 
rich  with  the  sculpture  of  Gibbons,  and  thence  exhorted  a 
numerous  and  splendid  assembly.  His  discourse  has  not 
been  preserved :  but  its  purport  may  be  easily  guessed ; 
for  he  preached  on  that  noble  Psalm :  "  I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
He  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  that,  in  addition  to  the 
debt  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  Englishmen, 
they  owed  as  Londoners  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
divine  goodness,  which  had  permitted  them  to  efiace  the 
last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire,  and  to  assemble 
once  more,  for  prayer  and  praise,  after  so  many  years,  on 
that  spot  consecrated  by  the  devotions  of  thirty  generations. 
Throughout  London,  and  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  even 
to  the  remotest  parishes  of  Cumberland  and  ComwaJl,  the 


•  London  Gazette,  Nov.  18,  22,  1691;  Van  Cleverakirke,  Nov.  H  |J; 
L»B:ennitage,  Nov.  -J| ;  Postboj  and  Postman,  Nov.  18 ;  William  to  Heinsiiw, 

Hav.«. 

t  Evelyn's  Dlarj,  Dec  2,  1697.     The  sennon  is  extant;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  deserves  Evelyn's  censure. 
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drarches  were  filled  on  the  morning  of  that  day ;  and  the 
evening  was  an  evening  of  festivity.* 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  joy  and  thankfulness.  En- 
gland had  passed  through  severe  trials,  and  had  come  forth 
renewed  in  health  and  vigor.  Ten  years  before,  it  had 
seemed  that  both  her  liberty  and  her  independence  were 
no  more.  Her  liberty  she  had  vindicated  by  a  just  and 
necessary  revolution.  Her  independence  she  had  con- 
quered by  a  not  Jess  just  and  necessary  war.  She  had 
successfully  defended  the  order  of  things  established  by 
the  Bill  of  Eights  against  the  mighty  monarchy  of  France, 
against  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ireland,  against  the 
avowed  hostility  of  the  non-jurors,  against  the  more  dan- 
gerous hostility  of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any  oath, 
and  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open  enemies  had 
been  victorious  on  many  fields  of  battle.  Her  secret  ene- 
mies had  commanded  her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  in 
charge  of  her  arsenals,  had  ministered  at  her  altars,  had 
taught  at  her  Universities,  had  swarmed  in  her  public 
offices,  had  sat  in  her  Parliament,  had  bowed  and  fawned 
in  the  bedchamber  of  her  king.  More  than  once  it  had 
seemed  impossible  that  any  thing  could  avert  a  restoration 
which  would  inevitably  hav6  been  followed,  first  by  pro- 
scriptions and  confiscations,  by  the  violation  of  fundamental 
laws,  and  the  persecution  of  the  established  religion,  and 
then  by  a  third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against  that 
House  which  two  depositions  and  two  banishments  had  only 
made  more  obstinate  in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and 
the  dangers  of  treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dangers 
of  a  terrible  financial  and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those 
dangers  were  over.  There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home. 
The  kingdom,  after  many  years  of  ignominious  vassalage, 
had  resumed  its  ancient  place  in  the  first  rank  of  European 
powers.  Many  signs  justified  the  hope  that  the  Revolution 
of  1688  would  be  our  last  Revolution.  The  ancient  con- 
stitution was  adapting  itself,  by  a  natural,  a  gradual,  a 
peaceful  development,  to  the  wants  of  a  modem  society. 

*  London  Gazette,  Bee.  6,  1697;  Postman,  Dec.  4;  Van  Clererskirke, 
Dec  t%;  L'Hennitage,  Nov.  iJ. 
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Already  freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  diacnsaoii 
existed  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  preceding  age.  The 
currency  had  been  restored*  Public  credit  bad  been  re- 
established. Trade  had  revived.  The  Exche<juer  was 
overflowing.  There  was  a  sense  of  relief  every  where, 
from  the  Boyal  Exchange  to  the  most  secluded  hamlets 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  plowmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  of  the 
Northumbrian  coal-pits,  the  artisans  who  toiled  at  the  looms 
of  Norwich  and  the  anvils  of  Birmingham,  felt  the  change, 
without  understanding  it ;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in  every 
seaport  and  every  market  town  indicated,  not  obacuiely, 
the  commencement  of  a  happier  age. 
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Barclay,  Robert,  the  Quaker,  SS. 

Barclay,  Sir  George,  687.  Receives  his 
instructions  from  James  at  Saint  Ger- 
mains,  5S7.  Arrives  in  I»ndon,  588. 
Joins  with  Chamock  and  Parkyns,  589. 
Assisted  by  other  Jacobites,  591,  59i. 
Discovery  of  the  plot,  696.  HU  flight  to 
Franco,  606. 

Bamardistone,  Sir  Samuel ;  his  connection 
with  the  East  India  Company,  122, 12& 

Bart,  John,  the  freebooter,  264.  Ills  ex- 
ploits, 264. 

Bartholomew,  Saint ;  hospital  of,  219. 

Bartholomew's  Fair ;  the  English  Admirals 
Killegrew  and  Delaval  ridiculed  at,  882. 

Bates,  the  bribery  agent  of  Leeds,  602.  His 
story,  502. 

Bavaria,  Elector  of;  attends  the  Congress 
at  the  Hague,  6,  7.  His  government  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  862.  Marches 
upon  Namiir,  529. 

Baxter,  Richard;  Ids fkiendfihip  with  Thom- 
as Foley,  421. 

Bayle,  8ia 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  created  Duke  of  Bedford, 
45a 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  45a 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  887. 

Bellefonds,  Marshal ;  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  England, 
1U9. 

Bengals,  India  shawls  so  called,  127. 

Bentley,  Richard ;  his  letter  to  Grsevius,  6, 
note. 

Berkeley,  Earl  of,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Fleet,  459.  Reach- 
es Brest,  460.  The  attack  unsuccessful, 
462, 463.  The  fleet  ravages  the  coast  of 
France,  464.  Undisputed  master  of  the 
Channel,  642. 

Berkeley  House,  the  residence  of  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  152. 

Bemardl,  M^or  John ;  his  connection  with 
the  Assassination  Plot,  590.  Arrested, 
602. 

derwick,  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of;  con- 
dition of  the  army  under  his  command, 
64,  67.  He  submits  to  the  tutelage  of 
the  military  men  nnder  his  command, 
67,  68.  Gives  himself  up  to  pleasure,  69. 
Recalled  to  France,  70.    His  conduct  at 


the  battle  of  Landen,  866.  Taken  pris- 
oner, 867.  Brought  before  William,  867. 
Their  behavior  to  each  other,  867.  Ber- 
wick exchanged  for  the  Dnkeof  Ormond, 
86a  His  plot  against  the  life  of  Will- 
iam, 686.  Arrives  in  London,  66a  Fail- 
ure  of  the  plot,  698.  Retoma  to  France, 
666. 

Beveridge  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  89.    His  retraeUon,  89. 

Blackhead,  the  agent  of  Robert  Young,  2SS. 
His  part  in  Young's  plot,  2S8,  227. 
Brought  before  the  Conncll,  227.  Re- 
moved in  custody,  22a 

Blount,  Charles;  his  politlca]  principles, 
Sia  HU  infidelity,  8ia  His  Oracles  of 
Reason,  819.  His  diaeiple  GUdon,  819. 
His  long  standing  feud  with  the  censors 
of  the  press,  ZIO.  His  Just  Vindicatioa 
of  Learning  and  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
819.  His  plagiarisms  from  Milton.  319. 
His  Just  and  True  Character  of  Ed- 
mund. Bohun,  8SQ.  His  trap  to  ruin  Bo- 
hun,821.  Clrcumstanceaofhl8death,3M. 

Blues,  the  Dutch;  their  part  in  the  battle 
of  Aghrlm,  88. 

Boethius,  Consolations  of;  Lord  Preston^s 
tranllaUon  of,  89. 

Bohun,  Edmund,  appointed  censor  of  the 
press,  816w  Hii  poHtlcal  principles,  SlQi 
His  eh^mpionsnlp  of  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  816.  Coldness  of  his 
friends,  8ia  Uia  severity  to  the  book- 
sellers, 817.  Entrapned  loj  Blount,  82L 
Removed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  sent  into  confinement,  332. 

Boileau,  Stephen;  his  lyrle  poem  on  the 
victory  of  Lewis  XIV.,  247.  His  verses 
on  the  taking  of  Mamur  burlesqued  by 
Prior,  542. 

Bombav,  rising  of  the  garrison  and  ^gilsh 
Inhabitants  of,  against  the  deputy  gov- 
emor,12a 

Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  S56. 

Boufflers,  Marquess  of;  his  encampment 
near  Steinkirk,  250.  Assista  at  the  baUle 
of  Steinkirk,  263.  Marchea,  under  com- 
mand  of  the  king,  to  Namur,  S62.  Joins 
Lorges  in  the  Palatinate,  363.  His  part 
in  the  campaign  of  1665,  6i7.  Thrvws 
himself  into  Namur,  6^.  Surrenders  the 
town  and  retires  into  the  citadel,  533. 
Capitulates,  53a  Departs  with  colors 
flying  and  drums  beating,  639.  Is  arrest- 
ed, 589.  Liberated,  54L  Welcomed  home 
by  Lewis  and  honors  conferred  on  him, 
541.    His  meetings  with  Portland,  7ia 

Bourbon,  Lewis,  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  S52.  His  con- 
duct  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  867, 368. 

Bow,  St.  Mary  le,  church  of,  82. 

Boyle,  105. 

Bracegirdle,  Anne,  the  actresa,  279.  Her 
beauty,  2S0.  The  murder  of  Monntford, 
281. 

Bradgate,  visit  of  William  IIL  to,  653. 

Brandenburg,  Frederic,  Elector  of ;  attoids 
the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  6. 

Branden burghers ;  their  courageous  coo- 
duct  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  6ai..637. 

Breadalbane,  John,  Earl  of;  his  charaeto-, 
170.  HlstortuouspoUcy,170,171.  Em- 
ployed to  negotiate  with  the  rebel  High- 
land chiefs,  172.  Conference  of  tike  chiefs 
at  his  house  at  Glenorehy,  17%  Hia  un- 
gracious treatment  of  Mac  Ian  of  Glen- 
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coe,  172.  Setnrns  to  London  to  ciTO  an 
•coouni  of  hit  rtewardihip,  177.  ilU  Jot 
at  Mae  lan'i  delay  in  taking  the  oath,  177. 
Uis  plan  for  the  deatroetlon  of  the  people 
of  Glencoe,  181  The  maiaaere  of  Glen- 
coe,  19a  His  gnilty  oonacienee,  186. 
Depth  of  hiB  knarerj,  519. 

Breet,  expedition  against,  460.  Its  failnre, 
462. 

Briherj,  ofBcial;  IHghtfol  preralenee  of, 
in  1694,  496. 

Brisooe,  John ;  his  proposal  of  a  Land  Bank, 

BriUin,  Little,  317. 

Bromley,  Bishop's  palace  at,  324,  226b 

Brook,  Lord;  entertains  William  IlL  at 
Warwick  CasUe,  663. 

Brunswick  Lunenherg,  George  William  I., 
Duke  of;  embarraMmentscausedbjhlm 
to  the  Coalition,  286.  Made  Elector  of 
Hanover,  240.  Quarrel  of, with  the  House 
of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  862. 

Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel;  its  quarrel  with 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  862. 

Brussels;  attacked  bj  ViUeroj,  634 

Bnlkelev  (the  Jacobite  emissary  in  En- 
gland) ;  gains  OTor  Godolphin,  61. 

Bnrford ;  visit  of  WiUiam  UL  to,  668. 

Bnike,  Edmund ;  his  view  of  the  National 
Debt,  296. 

Burleigh;  visit  of  William  IIL  to,  66L 

Bomet,  Bishop ;  assists  at  the  oonsecratlon 
of  TUlotfion,  32.  Charged  bj  the  Tories 
with  having  been  the  first  person  who 
advised  the  government  to  contract  the 
National  Debt,  293.  Supports  the  Trien- 
niai  Bill,  810.  Ignominious  sentence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  his  Pastoral 
Letter,  822-424.  His  feelings  deeply 
wounded,  324.  Preaches  the  funeral  ser- 
mon of  Tillotson,  474.  His  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  the  King  respecting  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,  624 

CMrmarthen,  Thomas,  Earl  of;  listens  to 
the  charges  of  Jacobitism  brought  against 
the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain, 
19.  Attends  the  consecration  of  Tillot- 
son,  82.  Employs  corruption  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  276l  Supports  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  8ia  YisiU  Bath  for  his 
health,  883.  His  conduct,  88a  Bribed 
by  the  East  India  Company,  886.  His 
capacity  thought  highly  of  by  William, 
428.  Created  Duke  of  Leeds,  468.  See 
Leeds,  Duke  of. 

Caermarthen,  son  of  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Leeds;  serves  in  the  expedition  to  Brest, 
46L    His  yacht,  the  Peregrine,  46L 

Calais ;  a  part  of,  burned  by  the  English 
fleet,  464.  Preparations  at,  for  a  descent 
on  England,  6U&. 

Callierea,  640,  64L 

Camaret  Bay ;  disaster  in,  462. 

Cambon ;  holds  a  command  under  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  261. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan  (Loehiel) ;  takes  the 
oath  to  William  and  Mary,  175, 183. 

Campbell,  CapUin  (Glenlyon) ;  his  part  in 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  188-191.  His 
blunders,  191.  His  guilty  conscience, 
196.  Ordered  by  the  Scottish  Parliament 
to  be  prosecuted,  621. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardklnglass;  ad- 
ministen  the  oath  to  Mao  Ian  of  Glencoe, 
176. 


Capital,  investment  of;  old  modes  of,  288. 
Hoarding  of  coin,  280.  Origbi  of  stock- 
jobbers, 289.  Acrowdofoompaniesoome 
into  existence,  289.  The  bubble  compa- 
nies of  1692,  and  time  bargains,  29a 
The  National  debts  of  Italy,  Ftance,  and 
Holland,  298.  The  National  Debt  of  En- 
gland,  298.  Its  progress  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  296,  996. 

Carey,  Henry,  natural  son  of  the  Marquess 
of  Halifax,  491.    His  talents,  491. 

Carstairs;  attends  the  king  to  Holland, 
839. 

Cartor,  Rear  Admiral,  211.  His  conduct 
at  La  Hogue,  214  KUled,  214  Buried 
with  honor,  219. 

Castle  Howard,  662. 

Catalonia;  advantages  gained  by  the  French 
in,  60l  The  viceroy  of,  routed  by  Noailles 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  466. 

Catinat,  Marshal ;  defeaU  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy at  Marsiglia,  887.  Occupies  Pied- 
mont, 640l 

Censorship  of  the  Press,  814  ^  acq. 

Chamberlavne,  Doctor  Hugh ;  his  proposal 
of  a  Land  Bank,  446.  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  establishing  a  Bank  on  his  plan, 

Cliambers;  his  part  in  the  Assassination 
Plot,608L 

Characteristics;  the,  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
669L 

Charleroy;  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
French,  878. 

Charles  II. ;  receives  preieiita  lh>m  the 
chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
124 

Charles  IL  of  Spain ;  his  wretched  educa- 
Uon,  287.  His  minister  Gastanaga,  SS7. 
His  conduct  in  1697,  709.  DilBcnlties 
caused  by  him,  720. 

Chamock,  Robert,  618.  Leads  the  life  of  a 
eonqpirator,  618w  Selected  by  the  Jaco- 
bite plotters  to  go  to  St  Germains  to  con- 
fer with  James,  628.  Joins  Barclay  in 
the  Assassination  Plot,  689.  Taken  into 
custody,  602.  Tried,  606L  Found  guilty, 
607.    His  execution,  608. 

Chartres,  Philip,  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  262,  266l  His 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  86& 

Chatham ;  burning  of  the  dock-yard  of,  by 
the  Dutch,  144 

Cherburg ;  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at,  216. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of;  his 
descent  fkx)m  George,  Marquess  of  Hali- 
fax, 491.  His  cliaracters  of  Cowper  and 
Marlborough,  671. 

Child,  Sir  John,  of  Surat ;  appointed  gen- 
eral of  all  the  EngUsh  forces  in  the  East, 
124    His  death,  180. 

Child,  Sir  Joshua:  his  vast  wealth,  12t 
His  talents  as  a  merchant,  121.  His  con- 
nection with  the  house  of  Beaufort,  122, 
128.  Especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  122.  Makes  his  peace  with  the 
Court,  128.  Becomes  the  autocrat  of  the 
East  India  Company,  124  His  favor  at 
Court,  128, 124  His  politics  confounded 
by  the  Revolution,  126.  UU  unpopular- 
ity, 127.  His  determined  fight  with  the 
New  Company,  181, 132.  His  refusal  of 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Commons*  bill 
for  remodeling  the  company.  188.  His 
alarm  for  the  charter,  86&  His  suprem- 
acy in  the  BMt,  4ML 
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Chrintina,  Qaeen,  71 

Church ;  the  racant  mm  filled,  81.  flftn- 
croft*t  proridon  for  the  episcopal  mcMe- 
ftlon  among  the  no^Jnron,  ST.  The  new 
bishopt,  89. 

Chnrchlll,  George ;  commandi  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Landen,  807.  TakM  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  prlaoner,  867. 

Civil  List ;  debates  in  Parliament  on  the, 
100. 

Clancy,  643. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of;  charged 
by  Preston  with  treasonable  conduct,  la 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  10.  Lenity  shown  to 
him,  10. 

Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  66K,  656. 

Clerks,  commercial;  salariM  of,  in  the 
reign  of  William  IIL  and  Queen  Victo- 
ria, 451 

Clipping  of  coin,  660, 669.    8m  Coinage. 

Clonmel,  rislted  by  the  Irish  Rapparaes,  66. 

Coalition,  the  great,  against  Fiance ;  meet- 
ing  of  the  represcntativM  of;  at  the  Hague, 
5,  et  leq.  VicM  inherent  In  the  nature  of 
coalitions,  11.  The  foreign  policy  of  Will- 
lam  III.,  SSL  Beharior  of  the  Northern 
powers,  282.  Inclinations  of  the  Pope,  233. 
Conduct  of  the  allies,  284  The  Emperor, 
286.  Spain,  236.  WiUiam  sncceeds  in 
preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition, 
288.  New  arrangements  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  240. 
Lewis  takM  the  field,  248.  Siege  of  Na- 
mur,  24a  Lewis  returns  to  Versaillea, 
247.  Luxemburg,  248.  BatUe  of  Stein- 
kirk,  261. 

Cohom,  Menno,  Baron ;  his  skill  In  fortifi- 
cation, 244.  Strengthens  the  defensM  of 
Namur,244  Severely  wounded,  246.  Di- 
rocts  the  siege  of  Namur  under  the  allies, 
5o3. 

Colignl,  the  Admiral,  872. 

Collier,  Jeremy;  his  cruel  exultation  over 
tho  camago  of  Landen,  S81.  Attends 
Friend  and  Parkyns  to  the  gallows,  618. 
A  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension, 
614.  Conceals  himself,  614.   OuUawed,615. 

Committee  of  Advice,  the  Qrand;  formed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  271.  Its 
transactions,  271-276. 

Companies;  a  crowd  of,  come  into  exist- 
ence, 289.  The  bubbles  of  1692,  290. 
lUdicuIcd  by  satirists,  291. 

Compounders ;  the  party  of  the  Jacobites  so 
called,  848.  Expedients  proposed  by  them 
for  the  restoration  of  James,  863. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London ;  accompanies 
King  William  to  Holland,  1.  His  morti- 
fication at  the  elevation  of  Tillotson,  82. 
Canvasses  London  for  the  Tory  candidate 
Clarges,  650. 

Congress  of  the  Hague  f  meeting  of  the,  6, 
7.     Speech  of  William  HI.  at  the,  7. 

Coningsby,  Thomas  (Ix>rd  Justice),  in  Dub- 
lin, 61.  Goes  in  state  to  Ht.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral, 61.  Sentences  a  man  to  death 
without  trial,  63.  Decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  tbla  act,  63.  His  rapaci- 
ty, 82&  Odious  to  the  Englishry  of  Ire- 
land, 82a    Kcmoved,  82a 

Conspiracy;  the,  of  Grandval,  267.  Sec 
Grandval. 

Conspiracy  against  the  person  of  King  Will- 
iam, 611.     The  Conspirators,  613-616. 

Conti,  Arraand,  Prince  of;  his  conduct  at 
the  batUe  of  SteinUrk,  268. 


Cook,  Sir  llMNnu,  chairman  of  the  Eaal  In- 
dla  CoiDMny,  8i96w  BocmMs  by  bribery 
in  oMaliung  a  new  Charter  for  the  Com- 
pany, 886i    BlU  pa«ed  agalaet  him,  nWL 

Oook,  the  no^fning  divine;  hia  eoodnek  at 
the  exeeatloii  of  FMcad  and  Parkync,  il& 
Amated,  614.    Bet  at  liberty,  eisL 

Oonhmy,  Edward,  VlfDoimt;  tnoluded  te 
Youngs  plot,  fte8-22& 

Comwaula,  Cbariea,  Loid;  qipoloted  to  the 
Admiralty,  166. 

OonrnplioD,  parilamentary ;  employed  by 
Caermarthen  and  Trevor,  276. 

Cotentin,  the,  206. 

Country  party,  the,  260. 

Oooiant,  the  Bngliiii ;  lint  pobH eatton  of 
the,  644. 

Cowper,  wmiam,  671,  iOl 

Cragga,JamM;  his  origin,  dOi.  Examined 
aa  to  his  dealings  M  an  amy  dothler,  404. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  dM. 

Granbume,  ChariM;  his  ahare  in  the  As- 
sassination Plot,  60L  Arrested,  601 
Tried,  616.    Exeented,  61«. 

Crime ;  InereaM  of,  in  1608,  266L 

Cnlloden ;  pMple  ot^  bnmed  in  the  Church 
of;  by  the  pMfde  of  QBengarry,  17& 

Cumberland,  Riohaidaon ;  app^ted  to  Uw 
SM  of  Peterilwroagh,  80. 

Cnnrency,  alanning  state  of  the,  860.  The 
prooesi  of  coining  prevloiui  to  the  Be*>- 
ratlon,  660l  CUming  of  eoln,  660,  801 
The  coining-mill  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, 660.  Clipped  money  and  milled 
money,  661,  661  Coonterfeit  colnen,  662. 
Executions  for  clipping,  663.  Public  sym- 
pathy with  the  dippers,  661  Condition 
of  the  currency  in  1666,  664.  Prosperity 
of  the  bankers  amid  the  debaMment  of  the 
currency,  667.  Plan  of  Lowndes,  671. 
And  of  Locke,  671  Expedient  of  Somers, 
674.  Controversy  touching  the  cunvn- 
cy,  677.  I*arliamentary  procoedlnga,  67a 
Panic  among  the  common  people,  679. 
The  Kecoinage  Bill  passed,  680i  Commer- 
cial crisis  in  England,  627.  Exchequer 
Bills,  680.  Efforts  made  to  restore  the 
currency,  634. 

Cutts;  serves  In  the  expedition  to  Rrest, 
401.  His  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Namur, 
631,  631  Receives  a  wound  in  the  head, 
637.  Storms  the  palisades,  687.  Takes 
charge  of  Fenwick,  666. 

Dalryrople,  Sir  James:  raised  to  the  peer- 
age with  the  title  of  Viscount  iSCair,  160. 
See  SUir,  Visiwunt 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John ;  appointed  prime  min- 
ister lor  Scotland  in  London,  169 ;  desig- 
nated Master  of  Stair,  169.  See  Stair, 
Master  of. 

Danish  troops  in  Ireland;  condition  of  the, 
64.     Join  Ginkell  at  BaUvmore,  71 

Dartmouth,  George  L^^  Earl  of;  chaiged 
by  Lord  Preston  with  treasonable  con- 
duct, la  Arrested  and  brought  before  the 
Council,  20.  Declares  his  innocenoe,  20. 
Completion  of  his  disgrace,  20.  lUs 
death,  20. 

Dauphin,  the,  placed  under  the  tntdage  of 
Luxemburg  in  the  Netheriands,  461 

Debt,  National:  origin  of  the,  281  The 
practice  in  Italy,  296.  In  France,  29X 
lu  Holland,  291  The  bill  for  raising  a 
million  by  way  of  loan  pasaed  nrm.  con,, 
294.    StagM  of  the  growth  of  the  dt  bt 
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np  to  the  present  time,  Wk  IncrBiie  of 
the  debt  coeval  with  the  IncTeaee  of  the 
proeperity  of  the  nellon,  S9&,  9Mu  Ceoeee 
of  the  predletlona  of  national  nin,  8WL 

Declaration ;  the,  of  Jamea,  806i  Ita  foUj, 
90K.  Efltoot  produced  hy  it  in  England, 
207.  The  New  Declaration  of  Jamea, 
854  Dimatched  to  Londqn,  aOft.  Dia- 
tributed  In  England,  860.    lU  effect,  8M. 

De  la  Rue;  hia  share  in  the  AweirinaHon 
Plot,  592.  Informe  Portland  of  the  de- 
aigna  of  tiie  eonapintora,  609. 

Delayal,  Sir  Ralph,  211.  His  part  in  the 
battle  of  La  Ilogue,  216.  Intmated  (with 
KUligrew)  with  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  336.  They  command  the  convoy 
of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  880.  Held  up  to  de- 
rision in  Bartholomew'a  Fair,  882.  Dia- 
mLned  from  hia  command,  425. 

Denmark ;  her  menaeingr  demeanor,  288^ 

Deronahire,  William  Cavendidi,  Earl  of; 
aocompaniea  William  IIL  to  UoUaad,  1. 
Splendid  iNUiqueta  given  by  him  at  the 
Hague,  6.  Charged  by  Lord  Preston 
with  treasonable  conduct,  18.  Attends 
the  ooQsecration  of  TiUotson,  82.  Cre- 
ated Duke  of  Devonshire,  466L 

Devonahire,  Duke  of;  William,  Earl  of, 
created,  458. 

De  Witt,  298. 

Deynse ;  taken  by  Vllleroy,  538. 

DIannid;  the  race  of,  174. 

Dieppe ;  town  of,  destroyed  by  the  English 
fleet,  464 

Dixmuydo  taken  by  YiUeroy,  688. 

Dogs;  their  feast  on  the  batUe-fleld  of 
ighrim,65. 

Donelagh,  648. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of:  ac- 
companies King  William  to  Holland,  1. 
Charged  by  Preston  with  treasonable  con- 
duct, 18.  Attends  the  consecmtion  of 
TiUotson,  82.  Resigns  hia  oflEloe  of  Cham- 
berlain, 671. 

Douglas,  James;  kiUed  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  254. 

Dmmmond,  Captain ;  ordered  by  the  Scot- 
tish Partiament  to  be  proaecuted,  521. 

Dnrden,  John ;  his  tragedy  of  Anrengcebe, 
118.  Sum  which  he  received  for  his  tiaus- 
Ution  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  475. 

Dublin ;  condition  of,  after  its  occupation 
bv  the  WiUiamitea,  61.  Its  celebration 
of  the  anniversaries  of  William's  birth- 
day and  landing,  61.  Arbitrary  acts  of 
Coaingsby's  government,  68. 

Dnmont;  employed  to  assaasinate  William 
UL,257.    Betrays  Grandval,  258. 

Doncombe,  Charles,  the  banker;  his  im- 
mense gains,  567. 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of;  his  ill  treatment  at 
the  Court  of  SU  Germaina,  847. 

Dunkirk ;  the  English  fleet  at,  464. 

Dnnton,John;  his  paper,  the  Athenian  Mer- 
cury, 543. 

Durant ;  his  part  in  the  Assaasinaiion  Plot, 

6aa 

D^UsBon,  Genend ;  aeoompanies  Saint  Ruth 
to  Ireland,  71.  Intrusted  with  the  defense 
of  Athlone,  76.  Surprised  by  the  English, 
7a  Trampled  under  Ibot,  and  nearly 
kiUed,  79.  Repairs  to  Oalway,  6a  Be- 
sieged in  Limerick,  86.  Capitulates,  and 
retires  to  Limerick,  87.  In  chief  com- 
mand there,  89.  SorreDdan  Umtifck  to 
Gliikal],90u 


Dntcb ;  their  Joy  on  the  arrival  of  William 
in  Holland,  2,  8w  Jealousy  with  which 
they  were  re^urded  by  Enj^iihmen,  1^ 
The  two  nationa  reconciled,  144.  Outcry 
against  those  employed  about  William,145. 
DisUked  by  the  CommoiM,  278.  Hated  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  277.  Disliked  by  En- 
glishmen, 488.  Their  part  In  the  siege  of 
Namur,  581-^UnL 

Dyer;  his  manuscript  newdettera,  471. 

Dykvelt;  arrests  Marshal  BoufilerB,  580. 

East  India  Company;  foundation  of  the, 
117.  Its  first  name,  117.  Its  sway  in  the 
city  of  London,  119.  The  old  India 
Houae,  119.  Prosperity  enjoyed  by  it, 
during  the  reign  of  Chariea  IL,  120, 121. 
The  Company  attacked  by  enemies  flrom 
without  and  dissensions  within,  128.  The 
private  intertopen,  128.  Diaalfectlon 
spread  by  them  in  the  East,  188,  123. 
The  governor,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  m4kes 
his  peace  with  the  court,  18a  Makes 
presents  to  Charles  IL  and  Jamea  IL,  124. 
The  charter  confirmed  and  extended  by 
James  n.,  124.  Its  captains  permitted  to 
hoist  the  royal  ensign,  124.  Ita  senrile 
homage  to  toe  throne,  126u  Quarrel  be- 
tween ita  agenta  and  tiie  Mc^iil  govern- 
ment, 125.  Ita  position  at  the  Revolutfon, 
126, 127.  Discussions  for  and  against  the 
continuance  of  ita  monopoly,  128,  129. 
The  New  and  Old  Companlea,  180.  Peti- 
ttons  presented  to  Parilament  fh>m  both 
companies,  180, 131.  BiU  brought  in  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  remodeling 
the  Old  Company,  13a  The  terms  oflere4 
by  the  bill  njected  by  the  proprietors, 
183.  The  kina  declares  hia  inabiUty  to 
dissolve  the  Old  Company,  288.    The  sub* 

Iect  discussed  in  the  Commons,  and  ad> 
onrned,  282.  A  new  charter  obtained  by 
bribery.  886.  Renewal  of  the  oonftiet  be. 
tween  the  two  companies,  886.  Debates 
about  the  trade  with  India  resumed  in 
Parliament,  427,  42a  The  case  of  the 
Redbridge,  42a  Parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  aocounta  of  the  company,  49a 

ESgg,  inhabitante  of;  their  treatment  of  the 
Macleod8,17a  The  Madeoda' retaliation, 
17a 

Elections ;  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of,  620. 

Elizabeth ;  Queen,  monopolies  created  dur- 
ing her  reign,  116.     Abolished  by  her,  116. 

Elliot :  not  brought  to  trial,  37. 

Emancipation ;  Roman  Catholic,  118,  lia  > 

England ;  the  noblea  o<;  had  eeased  in  1691 
to  be  a  militanr  class,  59.  Taste  for  ttie 
productions  of  the  East,  119.  Outcry 
against  the  importation  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  East,  187.  Prraarations  of 
the  French  for  an  invasion  of  Enghuid,  199. 
Amngemente  made  in  England  to  repel 
the  Invaaion,  801  Effect  of  James*s  Dee- 
laration  throughout  the  kingdom,  807. 
Rf^iclngs  on  the  news  of  the  battte  of  La 
Hogne,  817.  State  of  the  public  mind  dur- 
ing the  anticipated  invasion  of  the  French, 
820.  The  war  with  Fraaee  tiie  peopie'a 
war,  884  French  privateers  In  tiie  En- 
glish Channel,  86a  John  Bart  and  Da 
Quay  Trouin,  864  Distress  In  Itegland, 
265.  Increase  in  crime,  866.  Debate  in 
Parliament  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  871. 
Oonditioa  of  the  klngdooi  oompared  with 
«hatofFmaeatalilN;aea,88a    iMnaaa 
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of  the  riches  of  the  netion,  8881  Orlgiii 
of  the  Mational  Debt,  888,  et  aeq.  In- 
ereaae  of  prosperity  coeral  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  Debt,  896, 896.  Misowrrlage 
of  the  Smynia  fleet,  8T8.  Elasticity  of  the 
English  resouroes,  888.  Foundatioo  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  448,  et  seq.  England's 
maritime  superiority  established,  648. 
Alarming  state  ofthe  currency,  669.  Btate 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  diaeorery  of  the 
Assassination  Plot,  608.  The  whole  na- 
tion signs  the  Association,  618.  Commer- 
cial crUisin  England,  687.  Financial  cri- 
sis, 681.  Distress  of  the  people;  their 
temper  and  conduct,  636w  Meeting  of  Par- 
liament, 664.  State  of  the  country,  664. 
Return  of  prosperiw,  667.  Bestoration  of 
the  finances,  660.  Tenns  of  peace  between 
England  and  France  settled,  7ia  The 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  oigned,  788.  Anxiety 
of  the  nation,  637.  Arrival  of  news  of 
the  peace,  784.  General  r^oicing,  786. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  788.  I*rospenty  of 
the  kingdom,  789,78a 

English;  their  Jealousy  of  the  Dntch,  143. 
The  two  nations  reconciled,  144. 

EMrees,  Count  of;  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand ofthe  Toulon  fleet  in  the  expedition 
to  England,  800,  374.  Scatters  the  Smyr- 
na fleet  at  Lagos,  876. 

Exchequer  Bills;  origin  of,  680. 

Exeter;  its  agitation  at  the  genend  election 
oflGb6,667. 

Exeter,  Earl  of;  his  Jacobite  principles,  661. 

False  witnesses ;  the,  of  the  17th  century, 
166.    Oates  the  founder  of  the  school,  166. 

Fees  and  salaries  of  official  men ;  debates  in 
Parliament  on  the,  109. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John ;  his  Jacobite  plottings, 
80.  His  impertinence  to  the  Queen,  80, 
615.  Uis  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  688,  648. 
Captured,  644.  HU  letter  to  his  wife,  646. 
Hiti  confession,  646.  Effects  of  his  confes- 
sion, 061.  Feelings  of  the  Whigs  about 
him,  663.  The  King  examines  him,  663. 
Disappearance  of  the  witness  Goodman, 
666.  Fenwick  examined  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  667.  Bill  for  attainting  him 
brought  in,  668w  Intrigues  of  Monmouth, 
680.  Interrogated  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
683.  The  Bill  of  Attainder  passed,  698. 
Attempts  made  to  save  him,  698.  Ills 
execution,  693. 

Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  687,  698. 

Ferguson,  James;  his  communications  with 
James,  202.     Taken  into  custody,  606. 

FlliciOa,  406. 

Flliuer :  doctrines  of,  816.  His  work  edited 
by  Bohun,  316. 

Finances ;  restoration  of  the,  of  the  country, 
65J. 

Financial  crisis  in  England,  631. 

Finch,  Sir  Heneage ;  opposes  the  Triennial 
BiU,  811. 

Fisher,  Richard ;  his  share  in  the  Assassi- 
nation Plot,  691.  Gives  information  to 
Portland  of  the  design,  597. 

Fitton,  Alexander;  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner for  the  government  of  Ireland,  89. 

Flamsteed,  Sir  John,  672. 

Jblect,  the  English ;  the  ruin  caused  by  Tor- 
rington  rciMired,  108.  Placed  under  the 
command  of  Russell,  108.  Possesses  the 
nndii^uted  command  ofthe  sea,  108.  Joins 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  sails  under  the  com- 


mand of  Bamtil,  911.  Temper  of  the 
fleet,  81L  Ohres  battte  to  the  Frendi  at 
La  Hogoe,  illL  The  Channel  fleet  placed 
under  th«  wwimaiMl  of  Killegrew  and 
Delaval,  886L 

FlMt,  the  Dntdi;  lolna  the  English  fleet 
under  Rnanll,  Sit 

Foley,  Fianl ;  his  parentage  and  eariy  life, 
48L  His  noUtleal  prlndplea.  48L  His 
abilitiet  and  mond  character,  4S1.  Hlsin* 
dependence,  421.  Opposes  the  faiereaM 
of  the  army,  44Ql  Appointed  chairman 
of  the  Bribery  Committee,  49T.  Chosen 
Speaker,  487. 

Fdl^,  Thomas;  hlaMenddiip  with  Baxter, 

Fowler,  Bishop ;  hia  appointment  to  the  we 
of  Glonoeater,  89. 

Fox,  Geoiige ;  his  ehaneter,  81.  Qootatlons 
from  his  works,  88,  note.  His  expoaitioaa 
of  the  Sacred  Writingi.  84.  Absurdity 
of  some  of  his  foUowen,  86.  Abilities  and 
attainments  of  some  <tf  them,  86.  L»die*s 
remarks  on  them,  86,  note.    Death  of  Fox, 

Fox,*  Sir  Steven ;  eleeted  for  the  City  of 
London,  tSoti.  Resigns  his  pretensions  to 
the  place  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
e7L 

France;  congress  of  the  great  eoalitioB 
formed  agunst,  6,  et  seq.  Her  resources, 
18.  Her  advantages  In  Catalonia  and 
Piedmont,  60.  Sends  a  fleet,  with  anna, 
ammunition,  and  food,  with  oflflieers  to  con- 
duct the  war  In  Ireland,  71.  A  portion  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  troops  embarks 
for  France,  98-108.  The  French  fleet  re- 
fuses battle,  108.  Preparations  in  France 
for  Invading  England,  199,  80a  The 
French  fleet  detained  in  port  beyond  their 
time,  810.  Puts  out  to  sea  under  Tour- 
viUe,  818.  Defeated  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  under  Russell,  818-817.  Lewis 
Ukes  the  field  himself,  841  Splendor  of 
his  camp,  848.  His  immense  army,  841 
His  siege  of  Namur,  844  The  batUe  of 
Stelnklrk,  261-864.  Distress  in  France, 
8C6.  Distress  of  France  In  1692, 2;^  886, 
861.  NaUonal  debt  of,  898L  Failure  of 
the  crops  in,  in  1698,  817.  Commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  In  Brabant,  868. 
BatUe  of  Landen,  866-8TS.  The  victory 
a  dear  one  for  the  French,  870.  They  be- 
siege and  take  Charleroy,  873.  Military 
successes  of  France,  887.  Distress  in 
France  in  1603, 887.  Misery  of  the  conn- 
try  districts  to  keep  Paris  in  good  humor, 
389.  The  campaign  of  1694,  469.  The 
French  plan  of  war,  469.  Repulse  of  the 
English  at  Brest,  468,  463.  Tbe  war  car- 
ried  into  Spain,  466.  VUleroy  chosen  to 
conduct  the  war  in  1696,  686.  Loss  of 
Namur,  638.  The  French  navy  shut  up 
in  Toulon,  MSL  Preparations  for  a  de- 
scent on  England,  616.  Distress  of 
France  in  16U6,  686.  Negotiations  for 
peace  opened,  640.  Terms  of  peace  be- 
tween En^and  and  France  settled,  718L 
The  treaty  of  Ryswick  signed,  783. 

Frauds,  Sir  Philip,  and  Junius,  99,  notei 

Fraaer,  Catalogue ;  made  censor  ofthe  pren, 
816.  CompeUed  by  the  High  Chorch 
l^arty  to  resign,  316. 

Free  Trade:  principles oC  between  England 
and  India  advocated,  18& 

French  fleet;  arrival  oi;  In  the  Shaumi,  7 L 
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Freoinfield;  the  estate  of  Archbiihop  San- 
croft,  87. 

Friend,  Sir  John;  his  part  in  a  Jacobite 
plot,  6:28.  Refuses  to  assist  in  the  Aiaas- 
Bination  Plot,  5»0.  Arrested,  606.  Tried 
for  Treason  ,610.  Found  guilty,  611.  Ills 
execution,  613. 

FuUer,  William ;  his  plot,  161  Uls  services 
to  the  government  of  William,  166.  His 
desperate  fortunes,  160.  Admitted  to  the 
house  of  Titus  Gates,  16a  Announces  his 
discovery  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  160.  Peti- 
tions the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  him, 
160.  Uls  story  to  the  House,  160.  His 
villainy  discovered,  162.  His  punishment, 
162. 

GafViey;  hanged  without  trial,  68. 

Galway ;  its  state  under  the  Roman  CaUioUo 
army  of  James,  66.  Besieged  by  Oinkell, 
86.     Capitulates,  87. 

(}arraway's  Coffee-house,  290. 

Oastanaga,  Marquess  of^  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  attends  the  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague,  6, 7.  His  unfitness 
for  his  post,  237.  Ills  loss  of  Mens,  237. 
Recalled,  240.     His  mortification,  240. 

Oauden,  Dr. ;  proved  to  be  the  author  of 
Icon  BasUlke,  816. 

Gazette,  the  London ;  the  only  newspaper  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
643.     Its  partiality  and  meagreness,  644. 

Genoa,  Bank  of,  44& 

Qennalns,  St ;  state  of  the  Court  of,  843. 
James's  return  to,  after  the  battle  of  La 
llogue,  343.  Magnificence  of  the  palace 
and  surrounding  country,  343.  Constant 
gloom  of  the  Court,  844.  The  Protestants 
neglected  and  the  Roman  Catholics  pre- 
ferred In  all  cases,  845.  Opinion  enter- 
tained at  St  Germalns  of  Sancrofl,  846. 
Undisputed  sway  of  the  Noncompounders 
at,  348. 

Germans;  their  taste  for  wine,  6.  Anecdote 
of  one,  7. 

Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  465. 

Gildon ;  the  disdple  of  Charles  Blount,  819. 
His  doggerel  and  slander,  319. 

Ginkell,  General ;  his  control  over  the 
Dutch  In  Ireland,  64.  State  of  his  En- 
glish troops  and  mercenaries,  64.  He 
takes  the  field,  72.  (ilxcellent  condition  of 
his  army,  72.  Reduces  Ballymore,  73. 
Besieges  and  takes  Athlone,  73-80.  Fixes 
his  head-quarters  at  Balllnasloe,  82.  Gsdns 
the  batUe  of  Aghrlm,  83-86.  Takes  Gal- 
way, 87.  Lays  siege  to  Limerick,  89.  His 
■kill,  6X  Consents  to  negotiate  with  the 
besieged,  92.  Terms  of  the  capitulation 
of  the  city,  95.  His  dispute  with  Sarsfleld, 
96.  Rewarded  with  the  Earldom  of  Ath- 
lone, 268.     See  Athlone,  Earl  of 

Glencoe ;  description  of  the  pass  of,  17S.  Its 
inhabitants,  172.  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe,  172, 
et  seq.  (See  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  and 
Macdonalds,  the,  of  Glencoe.)  The  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,  190.  The  event  not 
known  to  the  public  for  some  time  after 
its  occurrence,  193.  The  news  spread  by 
the  nonjurors,  196.  The  massacre  unno- 
ticed In  the  Scottish  Parliament,  841.  In- 
qulry  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  into  the 
massacre  of,  616.  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, 619.  Blame  aUached  to  William  III. 
for  not  having  punished  the  anther  of  the 
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Glennrry,  liacdonald  of;  takes  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  176.  Revenge  of  the 
dan  on  the  people  of  Culloden,  178. 

Glenlyon.     See  Campbell,  Captain. 

Glenoichy,  CasUe  of,  171,  172. 

Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  (son  of  the  Prinoess 
Anne),  660. 

Godfrey,  Michael ;  his  share  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England,  460.  Visits 
the  head-quarters  of  the  allies  at  the  siege 
of  Namur,  632.     Killed  there,  632. 

Godolphin,  Lord ;  favors  shown  to  him  by 
William  IIL,  61.  Gained  over  by  the  Jac- 
obite Bulkeley,  61,  62.  His  treason,  62. 
Marlborough's  Influence  over  him,  62. 
Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
168.  His  prudence  and  experience  in 
finance,  293.  His  talents  appreciated  by 
Wimam,428.  His  resignation,  662.  HU 
denial  in  the  House  of  treasonable  de- 
signs, 682. 

Godwin  Sands,  1. 

Goodman,  Cardell  (Scum  Goodman)  ;<  his 
career,  614.  His  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot, 
62a  Sent  to  Jail  for  rioting,  and  liber- 
ated, 629.     His  disappearance,  665. 

Goree,  Island  of,  1. 

Gnevlus,  5,  note. 

Grandval ;  employed  to  assassinate  William 
IIL,  267.  HU  assisUnts,  Dumont  and 
Leefdale,  267.  His  visit  to  James  at  St 
Germalns,  •257.  Betrayed,  268.  Arrested 
and  hanged,  258.     His  confession,  268. 

Grant,  Mrs. ;  her  account  of  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  192,  note. 

Granville,  Doctor  Dennis ;  insulted  at  and 
forced  to  quit  St  Germalns,  846. 

Grasoombe ;  his  Jacobite  pamphlets,  637. 

Great  Seal,  the,  given  to  Somers,  838. 

Greenwich ;  Palace  of,  220.  The  Park  at, 
220.  FoundaUon  of  the  Ka\al  Hospital 
at,  220,  484 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  663. 

GrotiuB,  7. 

Grombletonians,  the,  269. 

Guy,  Henry;  his  corrupt  practices,  494. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  494. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  suspension  of  the,  603. 

Hackney-coaches  of  London  taxed,  441. 
The  coMhmen's  petition  to  the  Commcms, 
494. 

Hague,  the ;  reoeptton  of  ^ng  William  at 
4,  5.  The  great  Congress,  6.  Gayety  of 
the  city,  6. 

Halifav,  Geoige  Savile,  Marquess  of;  his 
death,  490.  His  descendants,  49L  His 
character,  491,  492. 

Hamilton,  Anthony ;  his  description  of  the 
court  of  James  at  St  Germalns,  344 

Hamilton,  Gustavus ;  his  share  in  the  as- 
sault on  Athlone,  78. 

Hamilton,  Richard ;  exchanged  for  Monnt- 
Joy,  264 

Hamilton,  Duke  of;  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  in  the  Parliament  of  Soot- 
land,  839.    His  death,  616. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  of  Inverness ; 
sent  to  destroy  the  Macdonalds  of  Glenooe, 
187.  His  plans,  189.  The  massacre,  190. 
His  blundering  anmngements,  191.  His 
barbarity,  191.  Refuses  to  appear  before 
the  Estates  of  Sootland  respecting  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glenooe,  680. 

Hampden,  John ;  fUls  to  obtain  a  seat  at  the 
S«ii«nl«leotiooofl«&,666.   Attends  the 

A 
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dnwIiifii-nHiin  cf  the  Ducheii  Df  UiUtuid^ti 

41T.  Llls  FQiitic&l  piiDcljOoa,  41T.  Uk 
B^blUdci,  4ia    llii  poctr;,  4ljt,  ■»!«.    Uii 

to  Ti*ty^  ^il^  Movuri  &  itjprw^itfti&UKD  to 
tlk?  Itkruiue^  4^  Dpjioiea  thj&  iQet^aa  of 
thii  wnaj,  440- 

liarritf  ;  lilt  pi^'Wiiuif^er  ihs  lDtolllg«mQQ  1>e>- 

U&atLii'gK,  L'Aufidfj  of  thi«  Biuidwlcli;  hU 
amih  At  La  lio gue,  £1^.  ^yj^ed  « Itli  liuEi' 
or,  *m. 

Ihivm  :  burned  b^  Qin  Eog^Ii^h  i^iif:!,  4A4, 

Ikurtli-moiic]!';  It^  ofllOiiH  f^Atuifvi,  STli^i. 

UeathcLitjO^  tiilljvrt.  tliu  merchant,  4^. 

IIeid(<Jlicrg ;  ttujckind  tiy  tJbo  FreQcli  under  tlia 
Dutu  of  l^5fTj€a,  a^7. 

HelDsltiM,  Gr»iid  l^oiloiwr^  orttoUuid;  kin 
lUgb  itpluluii  uf  llmrlbiiitiugh'B  t^cQts  um*  ik 
gctieiml,  5L     Mli    oorreii{>onduei£«   Witb 

HfLkiia^r  ^blnt ;  tiding  Iei,  Aguuflt  Ebo  £iM 

Ht^odtirliLiid,  ctik^f  of,  lil. 

Herbert^  £irflwim^  lB*\     Carries  tbe  gfcat 

HejipoEi^  Nc^tlicr;   euouupoiADt  of  WUXiAm 

JU.  at,  S^a 
Q«M   CuHel,   LM]adgrav«[   of;    atttftid-t  t^ 

Hqbsu  Dunifltiidt,  LAiidi^niv-Qof ;  attsndilhfl 
Caii£Ti:!«  At  tbe  iiKgui;,  4k  timlta  t»  far- 
Etlib  Idv  comtlagertit  to  tlii»  coaliUoti,  108. 

Hq»o  Bannftedi  Prinee  Geci^  of;  Mi 
ifaarB  [n  tbe  amaiiLt  on  ittkloEiB,  I§w 

Uickfui,  (j«orgf^,  D«&nuf  W[}Tt«flt£r;  tilftnd' 
VixUii')'  of  tb(^  iIocLdne  of  DivIiLo  lii^Lt, 
£(4^,  4mi 

B]gh  L^hufch  irtrtj';  their  arn^gatica  at  Iho 
ai^pf^mncx"  E<f  WajltQj-^ia  boolt  on  tfiu  loya 

Elgli  I  At  j  il(3r»,  btato  of  tho^  In  1  OOn,  |  Ta  Ap- 
Fvid  i<f  1  h  u  cb  k  fct  to  J  a[iid&,  1  TO.  J  amcM^a 
rcpjy,  I7i>.  HFC'Adftlbani!  pent  to  ni>gi)tjj|tti 
vltb  th^  TCbtil  clonii,  LTUi  Tbo  Ui^Uuiil^ 
*:ti  it'iiulnt^d  to  iMke  Ibe  c&ttit  to  W  ill  l&in 
mi'i  M'lry,  l7Et,  Inetancci  of  th(^  vloilU'^ 
tiiVvtiowiof  nemo  of  tlie  ctaJiJi,  1T!1  TIaoa 
ofiho  Siju"-ter  of  B I  Air  for  oxU'mriiUitiosr  tlic 
unruly  I'laiiH,  Iw^,  Ijh-I  W  illian/ttiurder^Lir 
cniidiliig  tb^  IiiwIuBiiiiief^  tif  tlia  i-tuiiBk  1^ 
IKi'j.  I'lic  niaaBaansof  tilfTbccie^  llKlt  StitU'' 
of  tlio,  tnlnrj  into  tbo  criikaldvinllon  cf  tbe 
£k>»tLif^b  I'artianicDt^  ^1,  Law  for  tht)  tup- 
pn.?9^ou  of  dti^rudatioii  Lii  tJlie  UlgbU^nJa 
|IU£B4?d,  t-142. 

mgliwmyiiit:n ;    gn-at  ttgmbcni  oj;  ip  i^JD3, 

mu^  CAptaiu ;  blfl  piiTFull  of  M™.  Bmcegir- 
dks  SsjO.     Munlont  MouotfijM,  2!^1. 

Htll.  Colonel,  GtiTtmOT  of  luvtirajeAA,  IIAl 
Iliji  butiuinitj,  1S"T.  IJU  UDoulwifti  after 
tJio  roiUHKTB  of  Glecieop^  165l 

niDdostAn  ;  iu  uraodtur  iiiidur  AkbsTj.  Ill, 
And  Ufidtir  Auprnij^ztbjv  Ubi, 

Hcigiit.,  1^  tlio  «BC:&nipinL^ni  at,  204  BaJttlv 
or,  '^13. 

UiilUxid  I  Tialt  of  WUUiun  IIL  to,  3.  BU 
«?r<,xiil  viiiiit  to,  57.  PhJBpcrity  of.  In  tin- 
17  Ui  ceotnry,  129»  I^ferento  of  WU1> 
1am  m,  for.  2aL    H«  wv  vitb  Fmacfi 


liaUaiMl ;   tbfl  «eeaciplle«  of  Ea«r  T«mi& 

tlDlt,  Sir  Jobu ;  pKiidtai  Al  Om  Okd  ^Upt 

at  Uiu  tdal  of  fnilQii  ADd  falA  «i 

15, 1  a.    Conitiltcd  by  ^  LqiiIa  I 

tbs  Act  for  «     '   "' 

tmsm  tn  Inlml,  ttiT 

A  Dev  bill,  til 
!lol|Tood.  HoDoe,  SSi. 
Iloolaendyk,  % 
liiiapltAli :  not  aic  la  i^i^a^  ci  tte  littMB«f 

the  ftevolatloti,  KlSU 
tlDabloo,  Str  Johni  QqwMWtl  af  Ito-Mi^ 

of  ijil^lAzid.  0^ 
Uouj^h,  ,rolLii;  jLttetidi  A»  iiiniiiniiUiM  «f 

TiiiuCxom  ;^t 

Houglmm,  Jotin;  Ida  padodiisal  paper,  Tlte 
CoUuctloii  for  tii«  LmpnrtiBebi  vt  lBd;ttto> 
try  und  Tra4c^  M4 

nauH:  of  IbomioOi ;  i^pcidii^  of  1b«  f^urU^ 
taiifBt  Ol  WJl,  lia  U*J 
r1e&  And  ft!i!«  of  oE&cIaI  xnes,  KM,  ^^^ 
AH  act  cjcclnULu^  f^^pLst^  frr  oi  puhlie  t 
jn  Ir(>land,  111,  Tbe  bUl  laei^i  Imck  i 
tJiti  Lonli,  Ui.  Tlw  Tint  MM  j.  111.  H^ 
tltkai  from  IA«  tttal  r 
ponlod,  13  L  Bill  for  i 
indlA  (jofopkny  bFoa^ht  te, 
temiA  of  tbfl  tjommoiii  rc|«*tc4  1^ 
Vompitaj^  IS^K  liTitAtion  of  V 
IM,  Ptvatni*  an  mddr^  la  Uw  kiaf  n^ 
fiaeitlDg  hira  to  diAwilm  l^>  uld  l^nwipa 
tiji  abd  to  latntpDiTAtd  a  bipa  mi^  1^ 
P«bAl«  oil  tJiQ  Mil  for  rttfafail^  t»tab 
Ui  «u«  of  lUKb  TrfMSA.  iMTm.  7»* 
litit  pwed^  uid  «■«!  oplA  th»  bMta.  Cil 
Tii»  Lofde^  Aiii«idiB«sbi  JgMKii  ^  ite 
CooimonSi,  IMi^    A  free  rflAiiSfAtTAa  IwdNL. 


lirX    Tkc3  bill  mtfend  tA  4t«, 


l«^    1^ 


tlU^ui  fium  thg  f«lj«  •> 
lIoBe  uf  t]><}  cL-isslou,  iGo.  Bin  A^r  ■ 
tAtQiug  Uio  lUiLM-ici  «if  tbe  Jod|^  i 
udf  i&ju  Mi'i.'ti£igi3f  UArtmnuuLsi^.  Uv- 
MLi3  on  iho  ktato  of  t  be;  iutti'.«cL,  iTL  C^*^ 
aldt^niticin  of  tbe  ttUl  tVr  tbe  Hh'^iaIaI^i 
of  Tria.U  f  r  Ul^  TreAADii  amtam^  t^K 
Tbf  (It  li>iei  fsa  tb«  ftele  «r  1^  trA4A 
with  IndU  n-AUQUid,  S9^  CJotttHlijtcA  %»# 
SuppiT  And  of  Wajii  toid  MavMi  ih2- 
FlxcB  A  laad  tax,  ^^  QiBArrcl  htlAiajii 
tUia  lloitv?fl  rejecting;  tlue  moAt  of  aa- 
KMnifsnt,  £Sd.  UtiaiialtJwi  of  Wa^a  Aa4 
Hi^aiiik  'JSH.  ]>iflcni«t<nu  «a  riiUjiutii 
juy  iMomi,  m9.  Tlie  inacw  fiW  lalzv- 
dijced,  SQ&,  t^iued  vltbuol  a  diTiiftiM^ 
BiiU,  The  Tri«tinia]  IkU  Ivt^nebl  AwvA 
liniii  tbo  LoEdA,  Sia  InitAtioA  «!  Ite 
lIoiitteH^  St^.  l*aBH  Uie  IdU,  %l±  Tte 
ftrst  parliAtnefitAqr  fintrwtiimp  «« ilw  B^ 
«rty  uf  tb«t  piw,  314  FsiiiiliflB  lh«  «■»- 
auf  EdmuDfl  Rjhtid,  u29,  ftiT<lriiiai  Tm  IAa 
king  on  ibo  tUiJ^  tti  Inlaad,  S».  Wt& 
Luni  a  dlallko  of  the  Uoun  of  fj.!  ■iiiniiai, 
£^  MoLMiog  of  PafliAAi«gt,  «!.  Ut 
vote  cond(Miiiun|2r  lb  a  treAi^MZBap  AiiA 
BM^iagf'-int!!}!  fiif  the  1lM3i, 
9^ut  the  UAdo  vUL  1  u  iILa,  4:fT,  <£L  1 
fuf  the  ItecnlAtiaD  of  I^IaIa  for  tt9m 
Again  brotight  lb,  4%.  Hiiws  a^ 
ibd  L«EdA,4^L  ThfiTklaKkAAllillAi 
bmiHfbt  In,  bat  huA,  4S1.  "tbe  Ua^ 
on  ibe  miSA  wtjcel  i<«|Bete4.  ^QL  1 
f1iLC0  ISUl  p»^^  4Sa  TlM  biB£  T  faiiM 
bo  pAMA  th4)  bOl,  4a&,     ~  - 
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gov«nkable  mood  of  the  Houae,  435.  Pre- 
■enU  a  repreaeDtation  to  tho  king,  486. 
William's  answer,  436.  Reflux  of  feeling 
in  the  Uouse,  436.  The  Bill  for  the  Nat- 
nralixation  of  Foreign  ProteittantB,  487. 
Allowed  to  drop,  440.  Supply,  440.  Ways 
and  Means:  lottery  loan,  441.  The  Bank 
of  England,  443w  Parliament  prorogued, 
465.  Meeting  of  FarUament,  478.  De- 
hates  on  the  Lancashire  prosecutions,  476. 
The  Place  Bill  i«ad  again  thrice,  hut  not 
passed,  47a  The  Bill  for  tho  Regulation 
of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason  i^;ain  intro- 
duced and  again  lost,  47a  The  Trien- 
nial BiU  passes  into  a  law,  47&  Death 
of  Queen  Mary,  481.  An  address  of  con- 
dolence moved  to  the  king,  481.  Eman- 
cipation of  the  press,  488.  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  books  of  the  City 
of  London  and  the  East  India  Company, 

406,  4U7.    The  Speaker  Treyor  expelled, 

407.  Foley  chosen  speaker,  41^.  Inquiry 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  501.  The  Commons  orders  the 
impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Lec-ds,  5U5. 
The  impeachment  falls  to  the  ground, 
506.  The  Parliament  dissolved,  510.  The 
new  Parliament  of  1695,  550.  State  of 
the  currency,  559.  Loyalty  of  the  House, 
575.  The  Recolnage  BUI,  579.  Sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  580.  Passing  of  the  act  for 
regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  581. 
Proceedings  touching  the  Assassination 
Plot,  602.  Formation  of  the  ^Vssociation, 
603,  616.  BiU  for  the  Regulation  of  Elec- 
tions, 620.  Act  establishing  a  Land  Bank, 
624.  Parliament  prorogued,  626.  Meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  (;54.  Vigorous  resolu- 
tions of  the  House,  655.  EtTect  of  its  pro- 
ceedings on  foreign  governments,  65S. 
Proceedings  touching  Fen  wick's  confes- 
sion, 666.  Debates  on  the  blU  for  attaint- 
ing  Fenwick,  609.  Tho  BIU  of  Attainder 
passed,  692.  Bill  for  regulating  elections, 
694.  Bill  for  regulating  the  press,  616. 
BiU  aboUshing  the  privUeges  of  White- 
friars  and  Uie  Savoy,  697.  Close  of  the 
session,  699. 

House  of  Lords ;  opening  of  the  ParUament 
of  1691,  lOa  Debates  on  tho  biU  for  ex- 
cluding Papists  from  public  trust  in  Ire- 
land, 112.  The  bill  amended  and  sent 
back  to  the  Commons,  112.  Tho  bill  pass- 
ed, 112.  The  BUI  for  reguUting  Trials  in 
cases  of  Treason  brought  up  from  the 
Commons,  139.  The  Lords*  amendment 
rejected  by  the  Commons,  139.  A  tree  con- 
ference, 139.  The  biU  allowed  to  drop, 
143.  Close  of  the  session,  163.  MccUng 
of  Parliamrat,  269.  Question  of  privilege 
raised  by  the  Lords,  270.  Debate  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  271.  Quanel  between 
tho  Houses  respecting  the  mode  of  col- 
Icctiug  the  land  tax,  286.  Discussions  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,  290.  The  biU  ex- 
cluding placemen  from  Parliament  thrown 
out,  dW.  The  Triennial  BIU  passed,  810, 
311.  The  first  parliamentary  proceedings 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  314.  Meeting 
of  Parliament,  423.  The  BiU  for  tho 
Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason 
brought  up  from  tho  Commons,  480. 
Thrown  out,  431.  A  biU  similar  to  the 
Triennial  Bill  brought  In  by  Monmouth, 
432.  The  biU  rejected  in  the  Commons, 
482.    The  Flaco  BUI  ptMed,  434.    The 


Bank  Charter  Act  discoased,  452.  The 
House  pastes  the  biU,  45a  ParUament 
prorogvuBd,  465.  Meeting  of  ParUament, 
47a  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  48L  Inquiry 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  both  Houses  into 
the  bribery  of  the  East  India  Company, 
SOL  The  Duke  of  Leeds  ordered  to  be 
impeached,  5i5.  The  Parliament  dis- 
solved, 540.  The  new  Parliament  of  1606, 
650.  Passing  of  the  Act  for  r^ulating 
Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  581.  Proceed- 
ings touching  the  Assassination  Plot,  602. 
Discosslon  on  the  Association,  616.  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  Elections,  620.  Act 
establishing  a  Land  Bank,  624.  ParUa- 
ment prorogued,  626.  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, 654.  Debates  on  the  biU  for  atUint- 
ing  Fenwick,  679.  Fenwick  brought  in 
and  interrogated,  68a  The  BiU  of  Attain- 
der  passed,  69a    Close  of  the  session,  609. 

Howe,  John  (*'Jack  Howe");  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  Vice  Chamberiain,  822. 
Causes  of  his  dismission,  323.  His  un- 
governable ferocity  against  Burnet,  828. 
Becomes  a  virulent  Tory,  422.  Opposes 
the  increase  of  the  army,  449.  His  speech 
against  the  wsr,  57a 

Huguenots;  their mercUess persecutor.  Saint 
Ruth,  71.  Their  part  in  the  siege  of  Ath- 
lone  and  the  batUe  of  Aghrim,  72,  78,  83. 
Their  bravery  under  Omkell  in  Ireland, 
72,  et  seq.  And  at  the  battle  of  Marsig- 
Ua,  367. 

Hume,  David;  his  predictions  respecUng 
the  national  deb4,  295, 89a 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick ;  created  Lord  Polwarth, 
34L    See  Polwarth. 

Hunt ;  the  smuggler  of  Romney  Marsh,  667. 

Huntingdon,  Lord;  question  of  privUege 
raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  respccUng 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  270.  His 
rocognlaances  canceled,  871. 

Uuy,  fortress  of;  taken  by  the  French,  866. 

Icon  BasiUke;  Watter's  book  on  the.  816. 
How  regarded  by  zealous  Royalists,  ul5. 

India;  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  East 
India  trade,  114,  et  seq.  Excitement  in 
the  public  mind  on  the  sul:(ject  of  the 
trade  with,  1 15.  Origin  of  the  East  India 
Company,  117.  Ignorant  admiration  with 
which  India  was  regarded  in  England,  117. 
Magnificence  of  Aurengzebe,  Ua  In- 
crease iii  the  imports  of  the  productions 
of,  into  England,  119.  The  deputv  gov- 
ernor of  Bombay  imprisoned  by  the  inhab- 
itants, 12a  Quarrel  between  the  Mogol 
government  and  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  Company,  125.  Peace  concluded 
between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  fkiglish, 
13a  Debates  on  the  sUte  of  the  trade 
with  India  resumed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 282.  The  discussion  adjourned, 
283.  Resumption  in  Parliament  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  trade  with  India,  427,  et  seq. 

India  House;  the  old,  119. 

Innocent  XL,  Pope,  83a 

Innocent  XII.,  Pope ;  his  reconciliation  with 
Lewis  XIV.,  288.    HispoUcy,88a 

Investment  of  capltaL  See  Capital,  invest- 
ment o£. 

Ireland ;  progress  of  the  war  in,  6a  The 
whole  area  of  the  island  divided  between 
tho  contending  races,  60.  State  of  the  En- 
glish part  of  the  kingdom,  6L  State  of 
tke  part  of  Iralaod  suliject  to  Jamw,  M, 
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«t  «!<|.  Evinm  of  TyinwuneU  ^-  Anlvil 
of  A  Fnoicb  lle«t  &t  ijEQcHcfc  with  8Albt 
Ruth  im  bowd,  Tl.  The  Etifflluli  Ukfi  the 
fieM,  ~^*  «itgm  <tf  lliaiviDrtn?  anil  Ath- 
loDi",  rS-79.  Tbc  bill  tie  of  Aghrlm,  S3. 
Stece  of  l.r*lTniy;  60*  aiog«  of  Umerlck, 
89^  Death  vf  the  Ijcttd  UtiitimBnt  Trr- 
etftcuaet,  ^.  8 Utc  of  Irolftod  *ftii?r  the  Vajr^ 
tut.  AlluritiJi  to  Ibe  UtB  iiDpTOTementfl 
in,  lOT.  At  I  i?if  PftrUftment  fixt'luding  pa*^ 
piita  from  potilic  tnmt  In  IrpUnt!,  til. 
'The  KttrDtLou  of  rftrflamimt  cftlled  to  ibe 
■ti,l«  of  InilnAd,  Ml.  S\dni?f  ■ppamteil: 
Lord  li^ntciiAiit,  9^  Sidney  n?ralJ«il, 
uid  tb«  garemmint  pliic^  In  tlie  bAnds 
Of  Lonl«  Jtii»0<«,  BSI.  Dllvart  of  the 
Irlih  at  th4  neir  DecUfAtiaa  <»f  JamM, 
S9I.    Sliil«  «r  ImUnd  In  lAPT.  701 

Iflib  boofHit  TS.  Ufttt^d  hy  tbe  Bikfflkb 
PtmHtanH  £0^  Tb<ar  valor  bI  tlu)  Im^ 
tU  of  UuvlirlK  ^7- 

Italj;  akktonml  d«bteaf;  SPS. 

jAfiDhltn;  trtiJ  fif  th«  ecTumtfaton  FtHtaa 
■od  Alb  ton,  14,  vi  acfi.  Jov  of  the  Jaoo- 
titlMii  al  tb«'  fidl  of  SiloiiA,  90l  Their  to&r 
of  i'i^vri.tli>Ti  Pi.t  th@  filling  nfi  of  the  TaeasI 
lPo«  of  thf  tioi^imoE^  bbtboea^  SO.  Tbtdr 
rUcimr  on  the  d^^ortion  of  flberlodiu  4CMfi. 
Th^'V  i^ln  {lt^E>F  KoKiell,  Godolpbid^  and 
Mftrltiorviusjti,  4^^  i-E  aftv  TtwHr  peciitlar 
abb^^TTrnoc  of  Marfboroajgih,  C»3i.  Marl- 
bo  r.*a^li'4  pluin  fur  fV4loi1ug  JaniH,  I4E, 
el  *»tt*  II I "  jsJot  dl^Dlosed  by  tb*  JacoMte*, 
lUi  fhei  Jifoblte  Artiiti|npm«titB  oti  Iho 
FwDcb  Invmsloo  of  Enijland,  ^©1  genre 
laws  {rpactf'd  a^iiLct  LhiitD  by  the  @i?ottii& 
FarlLam  &a£  of  161^.  Ml .  Dlvlidong  UQODf 
Iho  EngllftSi  jTtf  ^bltiM,  34^  OotDpdtmdeni 
aod  Soni'i^mpcmndt'TS*  3-4H,  Sav^gv  Kur- 
il U  { y  of  the-  .f  ?n.'  o  bl  tv  If  tsc  Ipis,  ST  * .  \V  i  U- 
iaui  \\iiiiertoii,  STT.  W'rltiima  aiid  utlflr^fi 
of  ihi-  ,ti&cobitt««^  HSl.  Thdfr  atnmg  mus- 
tiT  ai  Uiitb^  idrS^.  Tbeirjkiy  mt  tht^  pft<bi,- 
hllity  of  a  quAntl  b^Hfw^^t'n  WilUain  md 
tiii^  I  loHsv  ol  Comm  rjos,  436^  Their  t'RetD  j 
TTPttchaM,  467,  Jac<>l)lti!i  plats  ai^lnsf. 
WUUajia'a  |iersi>ii*  BIL  HaxicoroaA  invn-c- 
Hn^  contatnril  In  the  JAcoblt«>  pamphl^iitH 
ai^tiict  WULlaid.  M3.  JaE^bUti  pk^ta 
■i^iiiii&t  ibe  evnemoieni  during  WiJlUanj'» 
MUiUiiic^f  .%'^H,  Fiprm^atlon  of  tv«t  Jacobltc' 
mjtjsplraclwt,  &!^<J,  Jfatn^d  of  thw  nation 
for  t  he  vtf"py  natoii*  y  f  J  acobitc^  (539.  S^eAjrh 
fur  plaoblie  cofispimtur*  to  England,  04,2. 
Thflir  dismftv  at  th.^  ru^ws,  of  the  J\'»ce  of 
Hytirlft,  1^4 

Jftmiltm,  panh(ium1r4^  In,  ^^. 

jAiiif»  L  ^  bit  paten u  of  monupoty,  tt'$, 

Ja&ii7«  n, ;  feccnst  t«mtmintraiHoa«i  of  Bume 
^  Wlllltm'*  wn-ant*  wftli  ih4>  Gtrnrt  of 
St  ticniiainB,  41,  Jftmea'a  fi^TfrtTCDi^si  of 
liarfbon^iif  b.  fNk  Marlbori^tish's  dtitor- 
ily  In  f^adlni^  .Jamoa^i  rcimTnanda,  fi^ 
Proi?ft'«t  of  th<*  war  in  iRdaod,  6(1.  et  st<i 
&tall^  of  the  part  of  Inland  mbjwt  to 
Jatu*^  Bk  l*rputatl€>ii  frrjm  the  Irtih 
daitvtji|tFflt^Jajut*aat  55L  ricnnaltia^  fii>-I(L 
Sir|^1  of  LiiDHPri^k,  afi4  dtatH^r^on  &f  ih^^ 
Iriah  arn^y.  Wt^lS.  pbin  „f  llfcr|bt»»Qgh 
for  t^rTrctlniJ^  .lKtii«<it'B  r<'jitAr*tk>n,  Iia,  <** 
i^'q.  ,f  Mfi'fA'  a  ansirer  to  tbi*-  appi  Ics*  1 1  nti  of 
thi^  I U jrbUn d  €hl^a  for  Md ,  iiH,  1 1 i ^  j ^y 
on  tb«*  di^lb  of  LcHaToti,  tl*^.  Jacaiv*i 
ltttpaii<.tfit^  t<!>  baro  aA  on^iiion  amt  |o 
l^glAoA,  I9».      LiTVli  dtWnoliwi  In  la- 


Tado  Engl  and.  190.  Jmm^t  belief  I^A 
the  lvii|t^]jidi  flcel  ta  fyimdly  lo  btes^  ^bi 
HU  b(?Lief  In  the  ctat^^mfcuU  of  hl4  fi^# 

He  goea  doTti  to  hii  ajrmj  at  La  1 
tm.     trobti  a  rhapt^r  of  tile  Ow^ 
J! la  DecJaratEon,  ^U5.     RAIe^t  pipitiwil  1 
tt  in  l!:ni;;litiid,  IfDT.     J&m^o  iffprfffl  I 


tfie«il  t&  bf 

mfUvw 


a  plan  for  aasHannatiDi^  Wllltais  I 
Rfitimia  to  Bt  tftrmaifis  aftp^^r  HM  iMIli 
of  La  If og^e,  ^^43^  11  la  moiJe  iif  nfr  !»««» 
0411^  4>t  wi|,  lUa  b^iQicokC  of  bla  fk^tetf. 
ant  adbematf  al  the  court  of  0t  Qttm^bsm^ 
Mk\  nil  IflcnnMe  fiaol^  «f  bMd  ^^ 
bcATt,  iH!^.  Hi  a  character,  aa  alum  Im 
the  peelarariofi  of  April,  K^i,  M». 
pelJiMl  t<)  tnalce  rhafigM  t&  bfa  in{al«4 
m.  G«rmaiiiv  8&t. 
554  HEi  inaliHei 
Mew  DedATiitioci  id  ] 

Hit  vxpedLtloB  afttliM  iM^  4ML 

Dtuitalea  die  ttiibnasliaa  te  tte  T 
gorenuneBt,  4W>,     PnS&IUIa  04  cvwt  af 
iStL  Gfimaiiu  to  kq  IbIq  -moBnini^  mt  iJb* 
d^th  of  hla  dauRlitei-  Uftj,  §m^    Jcan^a 
opinlom  pf  tbi*  lawfuln 
M:*.     JliH  refunal  to  i 
on  the  life  of  WUUam^&lt. 
Kne^on  A  plot  for  i 
51&.    GiT«a  hi*  wajTUit 
BftiYlay  for  a  jplAt  i 
Hifl  attenjpta  to  piVT«il  *  g«a«al  lacttta 
tint!,  11% 
Jiinva  v. ;  hti  extftnliiiillaa  of  ^  Jto«^ 

jeEItvjr%  Oni^  Lara  i  Ma  judfrneei  !■  Ite 
me^t  »se  of  the  Motupolia^  1)<    m^ 

If  b  ion,  6^. 
JohiiBon,  tluliin,.  44     His  eecrct  pwega,  HT, 
JohuatoiK!;  appointed  to  l&forui  WLtHimatf 

the  iinx^fi-Ellag^  of   thf    t^eottlaE^  {"U^a- 

ment,  331*. 
Jaiiatban*4  Coffw-honac,  t^*^ 
Judpf^;  rrje^ttau  of  the  blU  for  i 

th  eLr  s!alaTlt4>  1 68^.    H  odv  of  r 

JmiliLfl  and  Sir  T^IUp  frsiKrU,  9i,  iste 
Junto,  thir<H,  fif  the  li^'aig  puty,  tft.     It*  ab. 
tborily,  4<J& 


Eeaii.  Edmtmd,  the  arloT'^  hJa  i  __ 

Ken,  Bltbkifi  of  Batji  and  WrU^^ ;  Lt«Tfa  tbf 
hi^rtfM  pahice^  at  WeUa,  i^  ]fii  Tvtfcv- 
Hii^nt  nt  l/*ngk4t.  ^T. 

K^nj  ;  thp  fien*  Inbabiuutc  of.  9± 

KettlcvreU^Jobn;  Ms  tboon*  of  l>l'rlQr  BkrV 
S4S. 

£fy«a,  TboQuu  ^  bis  ahare  in  thm  1— riai 
tlon  Hot.  5l«t  AjTi»l€4.  tSdCV.  Ti1»<#«ll 
Found  gtilltyr  f'4M''     tlU  «Kf«;ijtjt<«,  Clu 

KldiJer,  Klclun! ;  aii|kcinted  ba  tJw  mv  «r 
Buth  and  Wei  la.  «l». 

SlHe2Ti'Wi  IntiruNtKl  (irUli  DrlKTftn  »liSb 
the  cotAmand  cif  !be  (l^auDf-l  lSe«t.  iO/t 
Tli?3'  rtiromaiid  thu  t^wTtJT  o^f  thr  0kifiaa 
fleet,  KT4  Held  up  tJ^  <i«riBiiaai  U  Ite^ 
tb<dotn<'tr  Fair,  S^^  DlnpiHod  fits«i  bit 
eoiuitiiand^  4^^^ 

EIei^,.  li>liriLrd :  hU  ahair  in  the  T— ^im, 
tlon  |*lot,  (VPS.  Arppat**^,  m^  T^iM.  MC 
Found  j?iiUtf,  6W.     Ilia  ex«cunoCL  «1«. 

IvH*ll**r  Sir  OodfnT^,  4Si& 

Kafgbt.  Sir  J&bn;  hla  tt^HnMrr  mmtth.  fv- 
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speech  bamed  by  the  hangman^  440.  His 
insolent  Joy  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
482.  Turned  out  at  the  general  election 
of  1696,  C67. 
Knightley,  Christopher;  his  share  In  the 
AssaaainaUon  Plot,  601.    Arrested,  605. 

Lagofl,  Bay  of;  naval  encounter  in  the,  375. 

Lambeque ;  head-quarters  of  William  III. 
at^  2oO. 

Lamplugh,  Archbishop  of  York ;  his  death, 
39. 

Lancashire  prosecutions,  the,  468.  J>cbatcs 
in  Parliament  on  the,  476. 

Land  Bank ;  the,  of  Briscoe  and  Ohambcr- 
layne,  446.  Act  establishing  a,  624.  The 
bfuik  ceases  to  exist,  633. 

Landen,  battle  of,  365-373.  Appearance  of 
the  battle-field  the  following  summer,  o71. 

Land  tax;  that  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
283.  That  of  the  Restoration,  284.  Origin 
of  the  existing  land  tax,  284.  Renewed 
annually,  285.  Made  permanent,  285u  The 
tax  renewed  in  the  session  of  1603-16S^4, 
441. 

Langhome ;  the  lay  agent  of  the  iTesuits  in 
England,  267,  note. 

Lanier,  Sir  John ;  killed  at  tJio  battle  of 
Stoinkirk,  254. 

Leclcrc,  406. 

Ix^ds,  Duke  of;  Cacrmarthcn  created,  458. 
His  ignominy,  492.  Buspected  of  having 
received  bribes,  41)5.  Story  of  his  agent 
liatea,  502.  Ills  defense  in  the  House  oi 
Lords,  504.  His  speech  in  the  Commons, 
54)5.  The  Lords  iufunned  that  the  Com- 
mons had  resolved  to  impea^-h  him,  505. 
His  airs  in  the  House,  506.  His  disgrace, 
507. 

LcH'fdale ;  employed  to  assassinate  William 
III..  257.     Ho  bftniys  (rrundval,  25S. 

Ixnnster,  Duke  of;  Meinhart  Schombei^g 
created,  201.  Commands  the  army  as- 
sembled at  Portsdown,  201.  The  troops 
fur  tlio  attack  on  tho  French  coast  placed 
under  his  command,  261. 

liCoiKild  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany;  inatten- 
tive to  tho  interests  of  the  coalition,  230. 
His  desire  to  conquer  tho  Turks,  236. 
UiB  sluggishness  in  sending  succors  to 
Piedmont,  861.  His  conduct  in  1697,  709. 
Difflculiies  caused  by  him,  720. 

Leslie,  Cliarles ;  firbt  publishes  an  account 
of  tho  massacre  of  (ilencoe,  11)5. 

Lestrange,  Roger:  appointed  censor  of  the 
press,  ol4.  Removed,  315.  Taken  into 
custody,  605. 

licwis  of  Baden ;  his  defeat  of  the  Turks  in 
a  great  battle,  60.  Watches  the  Turks  on 
the  Danube,  248. 

Lewis,  Saint;  institution  of  the  Order  of, 
35^. 

Lewis  XIV. ;  congress  of  tho  great  coalition 
formed  a;;ain8t  him,  6,  et  seq.  His  re- 
sources, 12.  La>'S  siege  to  Mons,  which 
capitulates,  12-14.  Death  of  Ids  minister 
Louvois,  197.  Appoints  tho  Marquess 
of  Bart>esieux  to  the  vacant  post,  198.  De- 
termines to  send  an  expedition  to  England, 
199.  ReconcUed  to  the  Pope,  283.  Takes 
the  field  himself,  242.  His  magnificent 
review  at  Mons,  242.  I^ys  siege  to  Na- 
mur,  243.  Its  capitulation,  24r).  Arro- 
gance of  Lewis,  246.  Returns  to  Ver- 
sailles, 247.  Receives  bis  unfortunate  ad- 
miral Tooirille,  247.     His  aurpriie  and 


anger  at  hearing  of  the  immense  sums 
voted  by  the  English  Parliament  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  285.  His  vast  prepara- 
tions for  tho  campaign  of  1693,  369.  In- 
stitutes the  Order  of  St  Lewis,  859.  His 
opinion  of  William  IIL ,  360.  Lewis  takes 
tho  field,  362.  Returns  to  Versailles,  de- 
termined not  to  expose  himself  in  battle, 
863.  UiB  expedient  for  keeping  I'aris  in 
good  humor,  389.  His  overtures  for  ob- 
taining peace,  890.  His  plan  for  compel- 
ling Spain  to  sue  for  peace,  459.  Opera- 
tions of  his  troops  in  Catalonia,  46,%.  In- 
trusts the  camiMign  of  16Sj6  to  Marshal 
Villeroy,  621.  Poltroonery  of  Lewis's  nat- 
ural son,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  630.  Lewis's 
vexation,  581.  Difficulties  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1696, 626.  Negotiations  for  peace 
opened,  640.  Lewis  offers  terms  of  peace, 
708.  Congress  of  Ryswick,  71 L  Terms 
of  peace  settled,  7l8.  The  Treaty  of  Rys- 
wick signed,  723. 

L'Hcrmitagc;  his  letters  to  Heinsius,  377, 
note.     Account  of  him,  .Hi7,  note. 

Licensing  Act ;  history  of  the,  814,  et  seq. 
Dc'tomjination  of  the  Commons  not  to  re- 
new it,  4S8. 

Liege,  defense  of,  left  by  the  people  of,  to 
WillUmllL,362. 

Limerick ;  its  condition  under  the  dominion 
of  tho  Irish  Roman  Catholic  army  of 
James,  65.  Dissensions  among  the  Irish 
at,  67.  Tho  supreme  power  in  abeyance, 
6i>.  ItetumofTyrconnel,  69.  Distress  of 
the  army,  70,  71  Arri>'al  of  a  French 
fleet  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  ofli- 
cers  to  conduct  the  war,  71.  i>aint  Ruth 
commander-in-chief,  71.  D'Usson  retires 
to,  87.  Tyironners  preparations  for  tlio 
defense  of,  87.  Despiondency  of  the  gar- 
rison, 8S.  i^econd  siege  of,  89.  The  con- 
fusion at  Thomond  Bzidge,  90.  Dcsiro  of 
the  besieged  to  capitulate,  91.  Negotia- 
tions between  them  and  the  besiegers,  92. 
Capitulation  of  the  city,  96.  Terms  of  tho 
surrender,  06.  Treaty  of,  96.  Discussions 
in  I^arllament  respecting,  1 12,  ct  seq. 

Lincoln;  A-islt  of  William  IIL  to,  552. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant;  his  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  (Jlencoe,  188-190.  Ordered  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be  prosecuted, 
521. 

Literature,  English;  its  character  before 
and  since  the  emancipation  of  the  press, 
648.  See  Licensing  Act;  Newspapers; 
Press. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas;  opposes  the  Trien- 
nial BiU,  3n.  His  ability  in  debate,  410. 
Appointed  a  Lord  of  the  i'reasury,  671. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  refuses  to  disown 
all  connection  with  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
32. 

Lloyd,  David  (Jacobite  emissary  in  En- 
gland) ;  gains  over  Admiral  Russell,  60. 

Lochiel.     See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  406.  His  tracts  on  the  state  of 
the  currency,  669, 672,  673.  Ol^ecUons  to 
his  plan,  673. 

London ;  rise  and  progress  of  the  East  India 
Company,  1 1 7,  et  seq.  R^oicings  in  Lon- 
don on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  217.  Arrival  of  William  IIL  from 
the  Continent,  26a  Miaearriage  of  the 
Smjrma  fleet,  878.  Excitement  in  the 
ciW  on  the  receipt  of  the  Intelligence, 
876L    A  deputation  welti  oa  tbe  qoeeo  to 
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represent  Its  grievances,  876.  Grand  dis- 
play of  fireworks  in  8t  Juneafs  Square  on 
the  rotom  of  William  firom  Flanders,  664. 
Interest  excited  in  London  by  a  hanging, 
012.  Joy  at  the  tidings  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  7U.  Reoeptton  of  William  on 
his  return  (h>m  the  Continent,  7lt7. 

Loo ;  palace  and  park  of,  58. 

Lords  Justices ;  appointed  to  administer  the 
government  of  England  during  William's 
absence  on  the  Continent,  606. 

Lorges,  Duke  of;  devastates  the  Palatinate 
aud  sacks  Heidelberg,  88T. 

Lottery,  loan;  establishment  of  a,  44L 
Neale*8  lottery,  442. 

Louvaln;  encampment  of  William  IILat, 
302. 

Lonvois;  his  talents  as  a  war  minister,  13. 
His  quarrel  with  the  king,  107.  His 
death,  l'.;7.  His  son  the  Marquis  of  Barbo- 
sioux,  108. 

Lowick,  Kdvard;  his  share  in  the  Assas- 
sination Plot,  531.     Executed,  CIO. 

Lowlands;  state  of  the,  in  lODl.  109. 

Lowndes,  William ;  his  plan  for  restoring 
the  currency  to  a  healthy  state,  671.  Re- 
futed by  John  Locke,  672. 

Lowther,  Sir  John ;  aitsailed  in  the  Hooae  on 
his  places  and  fees,  100.  Accepts  a  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  lOO.  His 
opinion  of  foreigners,  27i.  His  defense 
of  Nottingham,  *^t5.  Opposes  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  311. 

Lundic,  Ensign;  ordered  by  the  Scottish 
I'arilament  to  be  prosecuted,  621. 

Lunt,  the  Jacobite  agent,  40J.  Turns  ap- 
prover, 403. 

Luttrcll,  Henry;  his  diflcontent  and  in- 
trigues, 07.  Proposes  to  throw  Maxwell 
overboard,  69.  Represents  the  inefilciency 
of  Tyrconnol  to  James,  00.  His  perfidy, 
88.  His  desertion,  and  his  reward,  W. 
Murdered  in  Dublin,  IH).  AMiorrence  with 
which  hit)  name  was  held,  09.  Junins*s 
remarks  on  the  Luttrells,  09,  note. 

Luttrell,  i^imon ;  goes  in  the  deputation  to 
8t.  Germains,  OS.  His  representations  to 
James  respecting  Tyrconnel,  09.  De- 
prived of  his  estate,  which  is  given  to  his 
brother  Henry,  99. 

Luxemburg,  the  Duke  of;  lays  sl^e  to 
Mous,  13.  Commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Flanders,  68.  Marching  and 
countermarching  of  the  two  armies,  58. 
Occupies  the  road  between  Namur  and 
Brussels,  243.  Left  by  Lewis  in  sole 
command,  247.  His  character  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  248.  His  talents  as  a 
general,  248.  Encamps  at  Steinkirk,  249. 
His  camp  life,  250.  Surprised  by  Will- 
iam and  the  confederates,  251.  Com- 
mands the  French  army  opposed  to  Will- 
iam In  Brabant,  363.  His  superiority  in 
force  over  the  allie^  804.  His  ruse,  866. 
The  battle  of  Landen,  866.  His  inactiv- 
ity in  improving  his  victory,  871.  His 
celebrated  forced  march,  407.  His  death, 
487. 

Macdonald  of  Olenooe  (Mac  Ian) ;  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Castle  of  Olenorchy,  172, 
174.  Description  of  his  habitation  of 
Olenooe,  178,  174.  Offended  with  Bread- 
albane,174.  His  influence  in  the  High- 
lands, 174.  Delays  to  take  the  oath  to 
WiUlam  sBd  Vary,  1T6.  "tiis  dismay  at 


the  conseqiMnefla,  176.  Takes  the  oalh  six 
days  after  the  time  appointed,  176i.  Cmel 
Jov  of  his  enemies,  17T.  The  eertifieate 
of  his  having  taken  the  oath  mppreaKd, 
184.  PUns  laid  for  his  destnictioD,  184. 
Orders  signed  hy  the  king,  184.  His 
hospitality  to  the  soldiers,  ISa  HU  as- 
saasination,  100. 

Macdonald  of  Glengarrr;  takes  fh»  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  176. 

Macdonald,  John  (mu  of  Mac  Ian),  of  Glea- 
coe,  188,  189.  Becomes  the  chief  of  the 
clan,  191. 

Macdonalds,  the,  of  Olencoe ;  their  marand- 
ing  character,  173, 181.  Instance  of  their 
violence  and  rapine,  18L  Plan  formed  for 
their  destruction,  184.  Order  rigned  by 
the  king  for  their  extiniation,  164.  Theb* 
feuds  with  the  Campbells,  167.  Hamilton 
cent  to  destroy  them,  187.  The  maasacre 
of  Glencoe,  190.  Escape  of  most  of  them, 
191.     Sufferings  of  the  fugitives,  192. 

Macgregois;  their  horrible  Tindictivenees, 
178. 

Mao  Ian  of  Glencoe.  Bee  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe. 

Mackay,  Colonel ;  serves  under  Oinkell  in 
Ireland,  72.  His  share  in  the  asMoIt  on 
Athlone,  78.  And  in  the  battle  of  Agh- 
rim,  83.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  268,  264.    KUled,  264. 

Macleods ;  their  revenge  on  the  inhabitants 
of  eW,  17& 

Maine,  Duke  of;  the  natural  aoii  of  Lewif> 
XIV.,  626.  Sent  with  Yilleroy  to  Han- 
dera, 626.     His  cowardice,  630. 

Manchester;  the  Lancashire  Jacobites  pros- 
ecuted at,  472.     The  Judges  pelted,  473. 

Manley,  John;  his  speech  in  the  Houk* 
against  the  bill  for  attainting  Fenwick, 
60:».  ^ 

Marlborough,  John  Lord  (afterward  Dnke) ; 
abhorrence  In  which  his  name  was  hold 
by  the  Jacobitos,  58.  His  interriew  with 
Colonel  Sackville,  64.  HU  pretended  n-- 
pontance,  54-56.  His  treason,  64.  In- 
formed  by  his  Jacobite  friends  that  he 
was  forgiven,  50.  Accompanies  William 
to  Holland,  57.  High  opinion  of  the 
Dutch  of  his  superiority  as  a  general.  57. 
Sent  to  Flanders  to  foim  a  camp  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brussels,  68.  His  dex- 
terity in  evading  the  commands  of  Jamm, 
58.  His  formation  of  a  plot  against  the 
government  of  King  William,  143.  His 
power  over  the  Princesi  Anne,  143.  l>e- 
termines  to  avail  himself  of  the  dislike  of 
the  English  for  the  Dutch,  14Ek  He  un- 
dertakes to  corrupt  the  anny.  146.  Hi^s 
probable  position  if  his  Bchcmes  had  suc- 
ceeded, 147.  His  plot  disclosed  by  the 
Jacobites,  148.  DiFgraced  and  forbidden 
the  royal  presence,  149.  Various  reporu 
touching  the  cause  of  his  disgrace,  U9. 
Included  in  Young's  plot,  22r>-^5L  Sent 
to  the  Tower,  220.  Admitted  to  bail,  229. 
Evidence  of  his  perfidy,  229.  Robbed  by 
highwaymen  near  St  Albans,  207.  Ques- 
tion of  privilege  raised  in  the  House  of 
Lords  reelecting  his  imprisonment,  270. 
His  recognisances  canceled,  271.  Com- 
municates the  plan  of  the  expedition  to 
Brest  to  James.  460.  Talmash's  death 
CAUSsd  by  his  villainy,  462, 463.  Real  ob- 
ject of  his  wickedness,  463.  Oflezs  his 
■etrioes  to  the  English  gvftiiiaent,  464. 
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HiioflSsr  rejected  by  William,  464.  Ch&nge 
in  all  his  Bchemes  through  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  AOS.  His  denial  In  the  House 
of  treawnable  designa,  682. 

llarlborough,  Sarah,  Duchea  of;  her 
haughtineas  and  vindictiveneas,  151.  Her 
dismlBsal  fhim  the  palace  demanded  by 
the  queen,  152.  Her  vindication,  160, 151, 
note,  152,  note. 

Maraiglia,  battle  of,  887. 

Mary,  Queen ;  impertinence  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  to  her,  30.  Her  painfhl  explana- 
tion with  the  IMnoew  Anno,  149.  De- 
mands the  dismlBsal  of  Lady  Marlbor- 
ough, 15'2.  Anne's  refusal  to  comply,  153. 
Mary  appointed  vicegerent  in  William's 
absence  on  the  Condnent,  196.  She  re- 
prints James's  Declaration,  208.  Her 
alarm  at  the  news  of  a  Jacobite  party  in 
the  English  fleet,  211.  Her  wise  treat- 
ment  of  the  evil  reports,  212.  Her  foun- 
dation of  Greenwich  Hospitol,  220.  Her 
Indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Howe,  823. 
William  deparU  for  HolUnd,  339.  His 
letter  to  Mary  after  the  battle  of  Landen, 
872.  Her  gracious  reception  of  the  depu- 
tation from  the  city  of  London  after  the 
disaster  to  the  Smyrna  fleet,  876.  Clam- 
or of  the  sailors*  wives  at  Whitehall,  882. 
Her  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Tillotson,  474. 
Her  death,  4SI.  The  public  sorrow,  482. 
Her  f^neml,  4<^  Eflect  of  her  death  on 
the  Continent,  485. 

Mary  of  Modena ;  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
203. 

Maximilian,  Emmanuel,  Elector  ofBavaria ; 
accepts  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  241. 

Maxwell,  Thomas;  disliked  by  the  Irish 
Homan  Catholics,  67.  Bent  by  Berwick  to 
France,  6S.  Proposal  on  board  to  throw 
him  into  the  sea,  69.  Intrusted  with  the 
df'fensc  of  the  shore  batteries  at  Athlonc, 
75.  Taken  prisoner,  79.  Reviled  by  the 
Irish  commanders,  70. 

Masarin,  Duehoss  of,  659,  660. 

Medina  Bidonia,  Duke  of;  watches  Noaiilef 
in  the  Pyrenees,  248. 

M'^pnivn^y*  ^he  French  military  engineer, 
52'.).' 

Mel  fort,  John,  Lord ;  the  Order  of  ths  Gar- 
ter confcmMi  on  him,  20f».  Hi^  name 
oflious  to  all  parties,  205. 

M^llonierc,  Ia;  holds  a  command  under 
the  Duke  of  I>>lnster,  261. 

Mi'lvlrto  (liord  High  Commissioner  of  Scot- 
land) ;  commanded  by  William  to  «bUin 
toleration  for  the  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land, 168.   His  timidity,  US.   Rcrfgns,lC9. 

Mew,  Riflhop  of  Wincheptor;  assfsta  at  the 
consecration  of  Tillotson,  82. 

Middloton,  Charles,  Earl  of;  bis  character 
and  abilities,  351.  His  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  hen'ditary  monarchy,  852.  In- 
vited to  the  cotirt  of  Ft.  CJertnains,  852. 
Collects  the  sense  of  ihe  leading  Com- 
pounders, 853.  Steals  across  to  St.  Oer- 
mains,  353.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State 
there  witli  Melfort,  863.  Rends  a  New 
Declaration  of  James  to  England,  356. 
Its  effect,  356.  Middleton's  account  of 
Veraaille.,  869. 

Mlllevoix.  the  spy,  260.  His  guilt  discov- 
ered, 2»1. 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas ;  phyileUn  to  Will- 
lam  III.,  4T9. 


Ministry;  changes  made  in  the,  by  WiUiaai, 

166.  A  ministry  necessary  to  parliament- 
ary government,  393.  Origin  of  the  1^- 
glish  ministry,  393.  Its  functions,  894. 
The  first  ministry  gradually  formed,  806. 

Mint :  the  Royal,  in  the  Tower,  561),  634. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  635.     Sec  Currency. 

Mogul  empire ;  condition  of,  under  Akbar 
and  Aurengxebe,  117,  118. 

Mohun,  I/>rd ;  tried  for  the  murder  of  Will- 
iam Mountford,  281.  Acquitted,  281. 
Serves  in  the  expedition  to  Brest,  461. 

Molyneux,  105. 

Money ;  old  method  of  coining,  660.  See 
Currency. 

Monmouth ;  his  Intrigues  to  save  the  life 
of  Fenwick,  680.  His  speeches,  684,  688. 
Proceedings  against  him,  688.  Sent  to 
the  Tower,  690.    His  subsequent  life,  600. 

Monopolies;  the,  created  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  115,  116.  Those  grant- 
ed by  James  I. ,  1 16.  The  odious  features 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 428. 

Mons;  siege  and  fall  of,  12.  Joy  of  the 
Ja^bites  at  the  event,  SO.  Gaatanaga 
charged  with  having  sold  the  fortress  to 
the  French,  237. 

Montague,  Charles,  appointed  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Commons  on  the  bill  for 
regulating  the  trials  for  treason,  140.  His 
talents,  140.  His  arguments  against  the 
Lords^  amendments,  140L.U2.  Appointed 
to  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  167. 
His  talents  and  position  in  the  House, 

167.  His  daring  and  inventive  qualities 
as  a  finsiicier,  298.  His  proposal  to  bor- 
row money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, 294.  His  eariy  life,  408.  His 
talents  as  a  debater,  409.     His  poetry, 

409.  His  rapid  rise  in  ParlUment,  410. 
His  ability  in  administration  and  debate, 

410.  Charges  of  his  enemies,  411.  His 
patronage  of  genius  and  learning,  411. 
His  faults,  412.  His  speech  on  the  dlsas- 
ter  U  the  Smyrna  fleet,  428.  Defends  the 
king  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  435.  Re- 
turned, at  the  general  election,  for  the 
City  of  London,  566.  His  creation  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  448,  et  seq.  His  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  579. 
His  proposition  of  the  window  tax,  679. 
His  daily  increasing  influence  in  the  cab- 
inet, 661.  His  speech  on  the  bill  for  at- 
tainting Sir  John  Fenwick,  C74  Becomes 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  671. 

Montchevreuil ;  his  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Landen,  866.     Slain  there,  870. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James;  his  miserable  life, 
466.  His  visit  to  Shrewsbury,  466.  His 
death,  471. 

Moor  Park,  838.  Yislted  by  King  William, 
838.     Swift's  residence  there,  884.  885. 

Morel,  the  Swiss  Protestant,  258. 

Mountford,  William;  the  actor,  t79.  His 
dramatic  talenta,  279.  His  comedy  of 
Greenwich  Park,  279,  note.  Murdered, 
281. 

Monntjoy,  William  Stewart, Viscount ;  kill, 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Stelnklrk,  254. 

Mnlgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of;  his 
qieech  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  land 
tax,  286.  Created  Marquess  of  Nonnanby, 
468.    See  Normanby,  Marqueas  of. 

Mnllingar;    eocaaipBMDi   of  tha    "" 
tTC«paal,T9L 
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Mnagimve,  Sir  Christopher,  274.  His  weight 
with  the  Tory  party,  41fi.  Opposes  the 
address,  574. 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard ;  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  commissionerB  for  governing  Ire- 
land, 69. 

Namur;  strength  of  the  fortren  of.  243.  Its 
defenses  improved  by  Ck)hom,  244.  Be- 
sieged, 244.  Capitulates,  246.  Shame 
and  rage  of  the  inhabitants,  246.  WiUiam 
III.  determines  to  retake  it,  527.  Its  mil- 
itary  importance,  527.  Its  defenses  as 
constructed  by  Cohom  and  Vauban,  587. 
The  allies  close  round  the  fortress,  529. 
The  Riego  directed  by  William  In  person, 
631,  532.  Surrenders  to  the  allies,  553. 
Capitulation  of  the  Castle,  53& 

National  Debt     See  Debt,  NationaL 

Navy;  maladministration  of  the,  2G0.  Its 
mismanagement  voted  to  be  treacherous 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  424.  Im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  the 
navy  under  Kussell,  400. 

Neale,  thu  manager  oif  the  lottery  loan,  442. 

Neerwiuden ;  fUrious  attacks  of  the  French 
on,  806-368. 

Netherlands,  thc^  Spanish ;  their  governor, 
Gastanaga,  237,  %iO.  His  Incapacity,  237. 
William  III.  Invited  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  government  of,  240.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  appointed  to  the  government 
of,  241.  Importance  of  the  events  in,  248. 
Military  operations  in,  in  1696,  626. 

Newcastle,  John  Holies,  Dnke  of;  entcr- 
Uins  William  III.  at  Wclb«ck,  552. 

Newmarket ;  its  appearance  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 550.     Visit  of  WiUlam  IlL  to,  551. 

Newslettora ;  the  manuscript,  of  Dyer,  471. 

Newspapers ;  the  London  Gazette  Uie  only 
one  in  existence  before  the  Revolution, 
471.  Dyer's  manuscript  newslctten,  471. 
Their  first  appearance,  543.  The  London 
Gazvtti',  543.  The  periodical  l^spers,  643. 
The  Dbst'rvator,  543.  The  Athenian 
Mercury,  543.  Houghton's  Collection, 
544.  The  InCelligence  Domesth  and 
Foreign,  544.  The  English  Courani,  544. 
A  crowd  of  new  ones  appear,  544,  045. 
Appearance  of  the  newqwpers  of  that  pe- 
riod, 545.  Leading  articles,  545.  Tlio 
publication  of  newspapers  connived  at  by 
the  government,  545.  Collection  of  the 
early  newspapers  in  the  British  Museum, 
540,  note.  Salutary  change  produced  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  press,  548.  Char- 
acter of  the  English  press  of  the  present 
ti  mo,  548.  Growing  importance  of  news- 
papers, in  1097,  090. 

Newton,  Kir  Isaac;  appointed  warden  of 
the  Mint,  035. 

Noaillcs,  Marshal;  watches  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  at  the  Pyrenees,  248. 
Takes  the  fortress  of  Rosas,  887.  Order- 
ed to  attack  Barcelona,  459.  His  victory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  465. 

Noncompounders :  the  party  of  the  Jaco- 
bites so  called,  3^1^.  Have  undivided 
sway  at  St.  Germains,  349. 

Nonjurors;  the  vacant  sees  of  the  nonjnring 
blHhops  filled,  81.  (See  Ken;  Leslie; 
Lloyd;  SancrofL)  Uproar  among  them 
on  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  to  the 
vacant  sees,  31,  vt  seq.  Clamor  on  the 
conversion  of  Sherlock,  4(M4.  Their 
publication  of  the  account  of  the 


ere  of  Glenooe.  196.  Th^  alarm  at  the 
efEect  of  Jameses  Declaration  in  England. 
208, 209.  Conduct  of  Jeremy  Collier  and 
of  Cook  and  Bnatt  at  the  execution  of 
Friend  and  Parkyns,  618. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of;  acoompaniea  King  Will- 
iam to  Holland,  L  Attends  the  cooaecra- 
tionofTillotson,  88. 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  681,  669. 

Normanby,  Marquees  of;  Malgrare  created, 
468. 

North,  Sir  Dudley;  his  opposition  to  bank- 
ing, 444.  His  plan  for  the  resiorati<M»  of 
the  currency,  670. 

Northern  Powers;  their  sullen  and  ntcna- 
dng  demeanor,  2d2.  Form  the  Third  Par- 
ty in  Europe,  282.  Watched  by  William, 
801. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Eari  of;  ac- 
companies William  III.  to  Holland,  S. 
Blamed  by  the  nation  for  the  inactivity 
of  the  fleet,  262.  Recriminations  between 
him  and  the  Admiral  Rujsell,  263.  His 
enmity  to  Rnssell,  263.  Censored  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  278.  His  defense, 
274.  His  colleagne,  John  Trenchard, 
836.  Nottingham's  integrity  thought 
hiffhly  of  by  WiUiam,  423.  Retires  from 
ofttce,  426.    Riches  acquired  by  him,  4^ 

Oates,  Titus;  the  founder  of  the  st^ool  of 
false  witnesses,  155.  His  discontent  at 
the  smallness  of  his  pension,  157.  His 
arairations  for  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
157.  Admitted  to  communion  among  the 
Baptists,  who  turn  him  out,  157,  Ibii,  His 
house  at  Whitehall,  158.  His  intimacy 
with  William  Fuller,  158,  150.  Punish- 
ment  of  his  pupil  Fuller,  162. 

Observator;  the  principal  paper  so  railed, 
543. 

O'Donnel,  Baldearg  (the  0*DonneI);  flies 
with  his  retainers  to  Mayo,  86.  Goes 
over  to  the  English  camp,  SO. 

Oracles  of  Reason,  the ;  of  Blount,  319. 

Ormond,  Dukeof ;  accompanies  Kiug  Will- 
iam to  Holland,  1.  His  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Steiukirk,  254.  Wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  i>f  Landen. 
568.  Exchanged  for  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
304. 

Ostaltic ;  taken  by  the  French,  465. 

Overall, Doctor  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  his 
treatise  on  the  rights  of  avil  and  ecclesi- 
astical governors,  41.  Its  influence  over 
the  opinions  of  Sherlock,  41,  42. 

Oxford  ;  visited  by  WUliam  IIL,  r<>3. 

Palamos;  taken  by  the  French,  405. 

Palatinate^  devastated  by  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
gi^s,  387. 

Pale,  the,  00.  62,  07. 

Papillon,  Thomas;  his  connection  with  the 
l':ast  India  Cgmpany,  122, 123.  He  rttiiw 
from  the  Company,  123.  His  accuBations 
against  it,  120.  Chosen  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  examinliig  the  legality  of 
the  East  India  mnnopoly,  429. 

Paris ;  expedient  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  keeping 
it  in  good  humor,  3S9. 

Parkyns,  Sir  William,  514.  His  part  in  a 
Jacobite  plot,  528,  5*29.  Jolni  Barclay  in 
the  Assassination  Plot,  6SQ.  Arrested,  606(. 
Tried,  611.  Found  guilty,  611.  U!L»  ex- 
ecution, 61& 

Parliament;  opening  of  the,  of  1691,  106. 
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Aspect  of  afBuira,  106.  The  seasion  closed, 
163.  Meeting  of  Parliament  in  1692,  269. 
Members  corrupted  by  Caermarthen  and 
Trevor,  803.  Discossions  in  the  Houses 
on  Parliamentary  Keform,  299.  Servility 
of  the  Parliament  of  1661,  801-303.  The 
nuisance  of  placemen  in  Parliament,  803, 
804.  The  Triennial  BUI,  810.  Remarks 
on  the  secrecy  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings,  313.  A  ministry  necessary  to  parlia- 
mentary government,  893.  Commence- 
ment of  Uie  session  of  1693,  1694,  423. 
Parliament  prorogued,  455.  Parliament- 
ary inquiries  into  the  corruption  of  the 
public  offices,  492.  The  Parliament  dis- 
solved ,  549.  Meeting  of  the  Parliament  of 
1695,  559.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  575. 
Prorogued,  626.  Meeting  of  the  Houses, 
654.  Parliamentary  proceedings  touching 
Fenwick's  confession,  666.  Close  of  the 
session,  699. 

Parliament,  Scottish ;  opening  of  the  eession 
of  1697, 70a  Act  for  sctUing  schools,  704. 
Case  of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  705.  Session 
of  1693,  839.  Its  obsequiousness,  841.  Its 
enactments  against  the  Jacobites,  841.  Its 
legislation  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  841. 
Its  silence  on  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  841. 
Session  of  1695,  516.  Its  inquiry  into  the 
massacre  of  Olencoe,  516.  The  Marquess 
of  Twecdale  appointed  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, 516.  Report  of  the  Committee, 
519.  Orders  the  prosecution  of  the  sub- 
ordinates in  the  Glencoe  massacre,  520. 
Close  of  the  session,  524. 

Parliament,  Irish ;  held  in  Chichester  House, 
880.  Composition  of  that  of  1692, 830.  Its 
limited  powers,  880.  Proceeding^  of  the 
session,  '6^i. 

Paternoster  Row,  817. 

Patcrson,  William ;  his  early  life,  450.  His 
plan  of  a  national  bank,  450.  His  plan 
taken  up  by  Montsgue,  450. 

Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  his  appointment,  89. 

Paul's,  St,  Cathedral ;  opening  of,  728. 

Peers ;  their  privileges  in  trials,  138.  The 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  138. 
Their  ancient  invidious  privileges,  138. 
Attempts  of  the  Lords  to  improve  the 
method  of  conducting  trials  of  peers  for 
treason,  139. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of;  takes 
charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  166.  Supports 
the  Triennial  Bill,  310. 

Pendergrass ;  gives  information  to  Portland 
respecting  the  Assassination  Plot,  598. 
His  interview  with  William,  600. 

Penn,  William ;  charged  by  Preston  with 
treasonable  conduct,  18.  Warrant  issued 
sgainst  him,  21.  Attends  the  burial  of 
George  Fox,  21-27.  Conceals  himself,  27. 
His  singular  intcrvipw  with  Sidney,  2T. 
His  escape  to  France,  28.  Returns  to  En- 
gland, and  renews  his  plots,  28. 

Piedmont ;  advantages  gained  by  the  French 
In,  60. 

Place  Bill;  again  brought  into  the  Com- 
mons, and  passed.  433.  Passes  the  Lords, 
434.  The  king  revises  to  pass  the  bill.  435. 
Read  again  thrice,  but  not  passed,  478. 

Placemen ;  nuisance  of,  in  Parliament,  803- 
805.  The  Place  Bill  excluding  placemen 
from  Parliament  introduced,  805.  Reasons 
for  admitting  the  great  functionaries,  and 
excluding  the  subordinates,  805, 806.  Pro- 
▼isioiu  of  the  bill,  808.     Passed  by  the 


Commons,  but  r^ected  by  the  Lords,  808, 
309. 

Flowdcn,  Francis;  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, 89. 

Pollexfen,  15. 

PoU  tax,  imposed  in  1693,  441. 

I'olwarth,  Patrick  Lord ;  attends  the  Scottish 
PHrUament  of  1698,  841. 

Pope,  Alexander ;  his  father's  hoard  of  coin, 
289. 

Porter  (Lord  Justice  in  Dublin),  61.  Goes  in 
sUte  to  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  61. 

Porter,  George;  his  character,  514.  His 
part  in  a  Jacobite  plot^  528,  529.  Sent  to 
jail  and  liberated,  529.  His  tshaie  in  the 
Assassination  Hot,  591.  Arrested,  606. 
Allowed  to  turn  king's  evidence,  605.  At- 
tempts of  the  Jacobites  to  corrupt  him, 
643.  f       -^ 

Portland,  Bentinck,  Earl  of;  accompanies 
King  William  to  Holland,  1.  Sent  to  con- 
suit  Temple  on  the  Triennial  Bill,  883. 
Anxiety  of  William  for  him  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Landen,  872.  An  instance  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  honor,  501.  I'arliamentary 
proceedings  touching  the  grant  of  crown 
lands  in  Wales  to  Portland,  5S4.  Comes 
over  from  Holland  for  money  for  William, 
682.  His  qualities  as  a  negotiator,  715. 
His  meetings  with  BoufHers,  716. 

Port  Royal ;  earthquake  at,  265. 

Portsdown ;  encampment  at,  261. 

Portsmouth ;  camp  formed  at,  to  repel  the 
French,  204. 

Powell,  Sir  John;  made  ajodge,  879. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of;  made  a 
Duke  by  James,  205.  The  Qrder  of  the 
Garter  conferred  on  him  by  James,  205. 

Poyning's  sUtute,  the,  830,  831. 

Press,  liberty  of  the;  first  parliamentarv 
discutssions  on  the,  814.  History  of  the  Li- 
censing Act,  814,  et  seq.  The  censor  Roger 
Lestrange,  814.  Catalogue  Fraser,  815. 
Edmund  Bohun,  815.  Charles  Blount,  81 8. 
War  between  Blount  and  the  censors,  819. 
The  Licensing  Act  passed,  826.  Argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
825.  The  unlicensed  press  of  Anderton, 
877.  Emancipation  of  the  press,  488.  Its 
effect,  543.  Salutary  change  produced  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  press,  548.  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  the  Press  lost  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  697.  See  Ncwspa- 
persL 

Preston,  Lord ;  his  trial  at  the  Old  B&iley, 
14.  His  irresolntiou  and  confessions,  17. 
Brought  before  the  council,  19.  Pardoned, 
29.     His  subsequent  life,  30. 

Prior,  Matthew ;  his  burlesque  of  Boileau's 
verses  on  the  taking  of  Nsmur,  542. 

Privilege ;  question  of,  raieed  by  the  Lords, 
270.  Strength  of  privilege  compared  « ith 
the  weakness  of  law,  281. 

Protestante;  protected  by  William  III.,  11. 
Subject  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  a 
rigorous  system  of  police,  62.  The  En- 
glish army  in  Ireland  takes  the  field,  72, 
Sieges  of  Ballymore  and  Athlone,  73.  The 
battle  of  Aghrim,  83-85.  Absolute  domi- 
nation of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  102. 
Act  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
offices  of  public  trust  in  Ireland,  HI-  In- 
sults daily  offered  to  the  Protestant  adher- 
ents of  James  at  St  Germains,  845-848.  A 
BiU  for  the  Naturalization  of  Forrign  I*rot- 
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estonts  broaglit  into  Parliament,  437.    Al- 
lowed to  dropf  440. 
Poffendorf;  7. 

Racine ;  attends  Lewis  XIY.  in  the  field,  242, 
243. 

Radcliffe,  tlie  physician,  479. 

Rapparees,  the,  66. 

Re.'oinage  BUI,  the,  580. 

Reform,  Parliamentary ;  discuKionB  respect- 
ing, 299.  The  Place  BlU,  305.  The  Tri- 
ennial Bill.  310.  Inconsistency  of  the  Be- 
formers,  318. 

Revenue;  the,  of  1692,  1698,  287. 

Robart;  the  Dake  of  Leeds'  nuui  of  bnsinasB, 
602,505. 

Rocliester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of;  sworn 
oftheCooncU,  166. 

Roman  Catholics;  their  snfferings  shortly 
before  the  Revolution,  15.  Subjected  by 
the  English  to  a  rigorous  system  of  police 
within  the  pale,  62.  Their  revenge,  62. 
Disaensious  among  the  Irish  at  Limerick, 
67.  Defeated  at  Ballymore  and  Athlonc, 
73.  The  batUe  of  Aghrim,  83-86.  The  de- 
feated army  retreats  to  Limerick  and  Oal- 
way,  86.  Ck>waniice  of  the  Irish  horse  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  90.  Capitulation 
of  Limerick,  96.  The  troops  required  to 
make  their  election  between  their  country 
and  France,  97.  Most  of  them  volunteer 
for  France,  98.  Many  of  them  desert,  100. 
Misery  of  the  families  of  those  left  behind, 

102.  Complete  submission  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  102.    Celebrated  Irish  exiles, 

103.  Act  passed  excluding  Roman  Cath- 
olics from  public  trust  in  Ireland,  111. 
Debates  in  Parliament  respecting  the 
treaty  of  Limericlc,  112,  ct  soq.  Prepara- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jaco- 
bites of  the  north  of  England  to  assist  the 
French  on  their  landing  in  England,  203. 

Rooke,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Oeorge ;  convoys 
King  William  to  Holland,  1.  Joins  tho 
fleet  ander  Kussoll,  211.  His  defeat  of  the 
French  at  La  Hogue,  216.  Convoys  the 
Smrma  fleet,  374,  875.  Saves  his  squadron 
from  destruction  at  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  375. 
Gets  safe  to  Cork,  376.  His  evidence  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  respecting  tho 
Smyrna  fleet,  424. 

Bookwood,  Ambrose ;  his  connection  with 
the  Assassination  Plot,  590.  Arrested, 
602.    Tried,  615.     Executed,  616. 

Rosas ;  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French,  387. 

Koss,  Lord ;  attends  the  Scottish  Parliament 
of  169.3,  341. 

Royston :  case  of  military  exaction  at,  493. 

Russell,  Edward  (afterward  Jiirl  of  Orford) ; 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  40.  Ills  letter  to  William,  50.  His 
treasonable  conduct,  50.  Offers  battle  to 
the  French  fleets  but  is  refused,  108.  His 
conduct,  201.  Hia  anger  at  the  Declara- 
tion of  James,  209.  Gives  battle  to  Tour- 
villc,  218.  Considers  it  not  advisable  to 
attack  the  French  coast,  261.  Returns  to 
England,  262.  Blamed  by  the  nation,  262. 
Kccriminations  exchanged  between  him 
and  Nottingham,  262.  Hia  enmity  to  Not- 
tingham, 262.  Charged  with  mismanage- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  the  fleet,  273,  274 
^lis  defense,  274.  Declared  faultless  by 
the  Commons,  275.  Removed  from  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  836.  His  influence 
In  the  Whig  party,  404.    Perw)naUy  dis- 


Uked  by  the  king,  423. 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  4if&.    Appoin 

to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleei,  425l 


Appointed  First 
'  the  Admiralty,  4^    Appointed 


Takes  the  fleet  to  the  MeditertaDean,  460. 
Compels  the  French  to  leave  Catalonia, 
466.  Improvements  in  the  navy  under 
his  administration,  466).  Undisputed  mas- 
ter of  the  Mediterxmneaa,  542.  His  popu- 
larity, 556.  Returned  for  Middlesex,  557. 
Created  Eaxl  of  Orfbrd,  67a 
Rnth,  Saint;  sent  from  Fnuice  as  eommand- 
,  er-in-chief  of  the  Irish  army,  71.  His  mcr- 
oilMS  character,  7L  His  strenaous  exer- 
tions to  discipline  the  Iridi  troops,  72. 
Takes  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  largo 
army,  75.  Re-enforces  the  garrison  of  Ath- 
lone,  76.  Interfierence  of  Tyreonnel  in  the 
field,  76.  Saint  Ruth's  dislike  of  Sarafield, 
77.  His  dismay  at  the  loss  of  Athlone,  79. 
RetreaSs  toward  Galway,  79.    His  temper, 

81.  His  determination  to  fight,  81. 
Pitches  his  tent  near  Aghrim,  SL  Ad- 
ministers religions  stimulants  to  his  army, 

82.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  84. 
Rnvigny,  Marquess  of  (eldest  scm  of  the  ref- 
ugee) ;  serves  under  Oinkell  in  Ireland, 
72.  His  share  in  the  siege  of  Atiilone,  77. 
And  in  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  83.  Hia  in- 
terview with  Sarafield,  92.  Created  Earl 
of  Galway,  261.  (See  Galway,  Earl  of.) 
Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen, 
but  generously  permitted  to  escape,  36K. 

Ryswick  t  Congress  o^  71L  The  Treaty  of 
Ryswiok  signed,  78a 

Sackville,  Colonel  Gteorge  (the  Jacobite); 
his  interview  with  Marlborough,  53. 

Salaries  and  fees  of  official  men;  debates  in 
Parliament  on  the,  109. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of;  included  in 
Young's  plot,  22^-225. 

Salt ;  tax  on,  625. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop;  his  delusion  as  to  his 
own  importance,  84.  His  refusal  to  vacate 
Lambeth  Palace,  35.  Compelled  to  leave, 
86.  His  determination  to  injure  xhti 
Church  as  much  as  possible,  36.  His  dif- 
ference with  Ken,  86.  His  hatred  to  the 
Established  Church,  87.  His  provision 
for  the  episcopal  succession  among  the 
nonjurors,  38.  Included  in  Young  a  pl«^t, 
223-225.  Opinion  entertained  of  hiui  at 
St  Grermains,  346. 

Sarsficld,  Patrick ;  takes  the  lead  durin;^' 
the  abeyance  of  authority  in  Limerick,  G'A 
Patent  of  peerage  sent  to  him  by  Jawos, 
70.  Fortiiies  BaUymore,  73.  Dialik<>a 
by  both  Tyreonnel  and  Saint  Kuth,  77. 
His  immense  influence  over  his  rLtaint>n<. 
77.  His  disinclination  to  liazarding  a  ttat- 
Ue,  80.  His  position  at  the  batUe  of  Agh- 
rim, 84.  Covers  the  retreat  of  the  di  - 
feated  Irish  troops,  84.  His  part  In  tlx- 
siege  of  limerick,  88.  His  interview  wit]) 
the  Marquess  of  Ruvigny,  92.  His  dis- 
pute with  Ginkell,  96.  Induces  a  large 
part  of  the  Irish  army  to  accompany  him 
to  France,  97, 100.  Desertion  of  many  of 
them,  100.  They  sail  for  France^  lt»l. 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  tho  Irii>h 
troops  in  tiie  French  expedition  to  En- 
gland, 199.  Mortally  wounded  at  Landen, 
871. 
Savoy,  Duke  of;  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Marsiglia,  867.  Deserts  the  ooaUUon,  640. 
Savoy,  Uie;  its  privUeges  abolished,  806. 
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iAXony,  Elector  of;  embarraBsments  caused 
by  him,  '235.  Qtiarrels  with  the  Prince  of 
Baden,  36:2. 

Schomberg,  Melnbart;  rewarded  with  the 
tiUe  of  Duke  of  Leinstcr,  !i61. 

Schools ;  establlRhmcnt  of,  in  Scotland,  704. 
Crood  effecta  of  the  national  system  of 
education,  704. 

Scotland ;  ministerial  changes  in,  168,  ct 
seq.  State  of  the  Highlands,  170.  The 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  190.  Meeting  of  tho 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1603,  839.  And  in 
1096,  616.  Inquiry  into  the  massacre  of 
Olencoe,  616.  State  of  Scotland  in  1607, 
703.  Reassembling  of  the  Parliament, 
703.     The  Act  for  settling  scboola,  704. 

Seymour,  Sir  T^dward ;  sworn  of  the  Council, 
166, 167.  Soothed  and  flattered  by  Will- 
iam, 167.  His  opinion  of  foreigners,  272. 
Opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  311.  Bribed 
by  the  East  India  Company,  386.  His  in- 
fluence over  his  party  partially  lost,  416. 
Dismissed  from  the  Treasury,  457.  Sus- 
pected of  having  received  bribes,  495,  499. 
Opposed  at  Exetor  at  the  general  election 
of  1695,  56S.  Defeated,  658.  Returned 
for  Totness,  5r>8.  His  speech  against  the 
bill  for  attainting  Fcnwick,  669. 

Shadwell,  Thomas ;  his  volunteers,  00,  note. 
His  drama  of  the  Stockjobbers,  291. 

Shaftesbury,  third  Earl  of;  his  character  of 
Thomas  Wharton,  415. 

Shakspeare,  William ;  his  Tempest,  as  pre- 
sented under  the  title  of  the  Enchanted 
Island,  154,  note. 

Shannon;  French  fleet  in  the,  71. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  89. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William ;  appointed  to  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  40.  Story  of  his 
conversion  from  Jacobitism,  40, 41.  Pub- 
lishes his  views,  42.  I'asquinades  on  hira, 
42.     And  on  his  wife,  45. 

Shore!,  Sir  Cloudesloy ;  convoys  King  Will- 
iam to  Holland,  1.  Joins  the  fleet  under 
Russell,  211. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  615. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Earl  of;  his  corre- 
spondence with  St  Gcrmains,  4S.  His 
Bubseqnent  remorse,  4S.  Bringft  in  the 
Triennial  Bill,  310.  His  refusal  of  oflico, 
426.  Receives  a  pressing  letter  from  Eliz- 
abeth VillierB,  4*6.  And  from  Wharton 
and  Russell,  4'J7.  Real  causes  of  his  re- 
fusal, 427.  ViKitod  by  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, 4f)6.  Induced  l)y  the  King  to  ac- 
cept the  seals,  457.  Rewarded  with  a 
Dukedom  and  the  Garter,  457.  Entor- 
Uins  William  HI.  in  the  Wolds,  5f>3. 
His  nervousness  at  the  confession  of  Fen- 

,    wick,  661.     His  position  and  feelings,  6:'0. 

Sidney,  (afterward  I^ord  Romney)  ;  his 
strange  interview  with  William  Penn,  27,  ; 
Appointed  I/>rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  | 
8J8.  Fails  to  conciliate  the  Englishry, 
329,  330.  Holds  a  I»artlament  in  Dublin, 
830.  Puts  an  end  to  the  session,  332.  };c- 
called,  332.  Created  Earl  of  Romney  an«l 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  554. 

8imon,  Saint,  Duke  of,  198,  note.  Attends 
Lewis  XIV.  on  his  campaign  in  the  Ncth- 
eriands,  242,  246. 

Bion  House,  152. 

Sixtns  V.  :  his.  extermination  of  outlaws  in 
the  I*apal  Dominiona,  ISl. 

Skinners'  (Company;  the,  180.  The  Skin- 
ners' Hall,  130. 


Small-pox ;  its  ravages,  479. 

Smith,  Aaron ;  examined  by  the  Lords  as  to 
the  committal  of  Marlborough  and  Hunt- 
ingdon to  the  Tower,  270.  His  connection 
with  John  Trenchard,  337.  His  hatred 
of  the  Jacobites,  468,  469.  The  Lanca- 
shire prosecutions,  469.  Ordered  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  477. 

Smith,  Adam ;  his  view  of  the  National  Debt, 
296. 

Smith,  John ;  appointed  to  a  commissioner- 
ship  of  the  Treasury,  457. 

Smith,  Matthew,  the  spy,  691. 

Smithfield,  executions  in,  209. 

Smyrna  fleet ;  miscarriage  of  the,  373.  The 
misfortune  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 423.  Speech  of  Montague  reelect- 
ing, 423.  The  fleet  voted  to  have  been 
treacheronslv  mismanaged,  424. 

Snatt,  the  nonjuring  divine ;  his  conduct  at 
the  execution  of  Friend  and  Parkyns,  613. 
Arrested,  614.     Set  at  Uberty,  615. 

Solmes,  (;ount ;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Steinlcirk,  2r>3.  ITniversally  disliked,  878. 
Mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Landen, 
868. 

Somers,  John  (afterward  Lord  Somers); 
conducts  the  prosecutions  of  Preston  and 
his  accomplices,  15.  Made  attorney  gen- 
eral, 278.  Opposes  the  Bill  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason, 
278.  Takes  the  chair  in  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  294.  Appointed  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  839.  His  cmi- 
nence  in  the  Whig  party,  404.  His  pub- 
lic and  private  character,  404,  405.  His 
accomplishments,  406.  His  munificent 
patronage  of  genius  and  learning,  406. 
Charged  with  irreligrion  and  immorality, 
407.  His  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the 
currency,  674.  Created  Baron  of  Evesham, 
670. 

Sovereign  of  England ;  reigns  but  does  not 
govern,  8,  9.  Peculiar  prerogatives  of  the, 
115,  110. 

.Simin ;  her  fallen  greatness,  236.  Disoiigan- 
Ization  of  its  whole  administration,  :^7. 
Charles  II.  and  his  minister  Gastanaga, 
237.  The  French  plan  for  compelling  her 
to  sue  for  peace,  469.  Catalonia  ravaged 
by  the  French  under  Noaillea,  465.  The 
Fn>nch  driven  out  by  tlie  English  fleet, 
under  Russell,  465.  Wretched  condition 
of  her  army  and  navy,  465. 

Si)cke,  Hugh,  337,  468. 

i^pico  Ihlands ;  the  Dutch  in  the,  144. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  plot  of  Robert 
Young  to  implicate  him  and  other  divines, 
223.  Taken  into  custody,  *226.  Examined 
by  the  Council,  227. 

Stair,  Master  of  (Sir  John  Dalrymple) ;  his 
joy  at  the  delay  of  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  in 
taking  the  oath,  177.  His  character  and 
talents,  178.  Probable  causes  for  Ids  hatred 
of  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe,  179,  ISO.  His  ha- 
tred of  the  lawless  Highland  dans,  181. 
His  plans  for  exterminating  them,  182, 183. 
Induces  the  Ung  to  sign  the  order  for  their 
destruction,  184.  The  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe, 190.  His  mortification  at  the  escape 
of  so  many  of  the  clan,  196.  Accompanies 
William  to  Holland,  839.  His  letters  the 
sole  cause  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  620L 
Censured  by  the  Scottish  I'ariiament,  620. 
His  crime  extenuated  by  the  Scottish  Par. 
Uanent,  mOJMSi.    DSamined  by  the  king 
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for  his  connectfon  with  the  Glenooo  mas- 
sacre, 524. 

Stamford ;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  551. 

StamfoM.  Earl  of;  entertains  William  IIL 
at  Bradgatc,  563. 

Stamp  duties,  origin  of  the,  441. 

States-General ;  King  William's  attendance 
at  a  sitting  of  the,  6. 

Stcinkirk,  hatUe  of,  251.-254. 

Steward,  Court  of  the  Lord  High,  188,  189, 
279.    Case  of  Lord  Mohun,  281. 

Stillingfleet,  Bishop ;  attends  the  consecra- 
tion ofTillotson,  82. 

Stock-jobbers ;  origin  o^  289,  291,  note. 

Subsidies,  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  ex- 
tiHordinary  necessities  of  the  government, 
283.  Amount  of  subsidies  at  various  pe- 
riods, 284,  note. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of;  hated 
by  the  nation,  398.  Ilis  apostasy,  896.  His 
escape  to  Rotterdam,  897.  Thrown  into 
prison  there,  but  released,  397.  His  second 
apostasy,  397.  Puts  forth  an  apoli^gy,  397. 
His  return  to  England,  898.  lietires  into 
seclusion,  898.  Reappears  in  Parliament, 
899.  His  art  of  whispering,  399.  Takes  a 
residence  near  Whitehall,  and  is  consult- 
ed on  English  politics  by  the  king,  401. 
He  advises  the  king  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Whigs,  401.  His  reasons,  401. 
Effects  a  reconciliation  between  William 
and  the  Princess  Anne,  508.  His  seat  of 
Althorpe  visited  by  King  William,  551. 
Appointed  Lord  Chamberlain,  671. 

Sweden ;  her  menacing  demeanor,  282. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonatlian ;  his  remarks  on  the 
conquered  Irish,  103,  note.  His  attack 
on  the  government,  105.  His  residence 
at  Moor  Park,  834.  His  early  life,  834. 
Sent  from  Temple  to  explain  his  views  on 
the  Triennial  BiU  to  the  king,  335.  His 
remarks  on  I^ord  Soraers,  405,  note.  His 
diaracter  of  Thomas  Wharton,  415.  Ills 
opinion  of  Elizabeth  Villicrs,  426. 

Taafe,  the  informer,  468-473. 

Talmash,  Thomas;  servos  uuder  GInkell  in 
Ireland,  72.  His  share  in  the  HicKe  of 
Atlilone,  77,  78.  And  at  the  battle  of 
Aghrim,  83.  Hijih  opinion  entertained  of 
his  military  qualifications,  273.  Appointt-d 
to  the  command  of  tlie  troops  on  board  of 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley's  squadron,  460. 
Lands  at  Brest,  460,  461.  Mortally  wound- 
ed, 461. 

TankcrviUe,  Earl  of,  617. 

Torbct;  lils  plan  for  pacifying  the  High- 
lands, 170, 

Tavistot'k,  Martinis  of  (son  of  Ixjrd  William 
Russoli),  5.')7. 

TaxaUon  ;  in  the  years  1602,  1693,  287. 

Tea;  introducUon  of,  into  England.  119.  In- 
crease in  the  imports  of,  before  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  119. 

Temple,  Sir  William ;  his  work  on  the  Ba- 
tavian  Federation  referred  to,  298.  Con- 
sulted by  the  king  on  the  Triennial  Bill, 
833.  Sends  his  secretary.  Swift,  to  convey 
his  opinion  to  the  king,  334. 

Third  Party,  the,  in  Europe.  232. 

Thomond  Bridge,  affair  of,  90. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop ;  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  32.  Ht-spcct  paid  to 
him  by  the  I»eprs,  o2.  His  popularity  in 
tlic  city  of  London,  32.  Libels  of  the  Jac- 
obites on  him,  83,  84.    His  forgiveness  of 


hb  enemies,  dl  His  death,  474  Kiod- 
ness  of  William  to  his  widow,  47fi.  Price 
realised  by  his  sermons,  475. 

Time  bargains;  origin  oA  290,  291. 

Titus,  Colonel ;  his  speech  on  the  Commons* 
Triennial  Bill,  8lL  His  speech  on  the 
LoMs*  Bill,  4Sa 

Tonson ;  the  bookseller,  607. 

Tories ;  their  feelings  on  the  state  of  the  law 
for  regulating  the  trials  for  treason,  135, 
186,  187.  State  of  parties  in  1092,  268. 
The  Tories*  hatred  of  the  national  debt, 
292.  Their  view  of  PariiamentazyRefbrm, 
299,  ct  seq.  Thehr  opposition  to  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  811.  Their  insular  policy,  811. 
The  chieft  of  the  Tory  party,  416.  Sey- 
mour, 416.  Musgrave,  416l  Hariey,  417. 
Foley,  421.  Howe,  422.  State  of  parties 
at  the  general  election  of  1695,  555. 

Toumay;  head-quarters  of  Villeroy  at,  527. 

Tourville,  Admiral;  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Brest  fleet,  200.  Sets  sail  for 
England,  218.  Gives  battle  to  the  English 
fleet,  2ia  His  flight,  214.  Presents  him- 
self before  Lewis  at  Versailles,  247.  Com- 
mands the  Brest  squadron,  874.  Joins 
Estrees  at  Gibraltar,  874.  I^estroys  the 
Smyrna  fleet  at  Lagos,  875.  His  squadron 
sent  to  Barcelona,  459. 

Trade ;  powers  of  the  English  monarchs  for 
the  regulation  o(  116.  Monopolies  cre- 
ated in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  116. 
Those  granted  by  James  L,  116.  Thv.' 
East  India  Company,  117.  Child's  re- 
marks on  free  trade,  183. 

Treason;  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  BiU 
for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  o£  134.  Tlie 
former  method  of  conducting  trials,  K>4. 
185.  The  bill  passed  by  tl»e  Commons^ 
137.  The  chief  enactments  of  it,  188.  S.  nt 
to  the  Upper  House,  188.  Returned  amend- 
ed, but  rejected  by  the  Commons,  IGS,  V,iJ. 
Reasons  of  the  Commons  for  opivoKing  tbe 
Lords'  amendment,  140-143.  The  bill  suf- 
fered to  drop,  143.  The  bill  n'sunied  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  2TS.  SuflV-rid 
again  to  drop,  279.  Again  broufrht  in, 
430.  But  thrown  out,  431.  Air.:in  intro- 
duced, and  again  lost,  4t'x  J'a.ssiui;  of 
tlio  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  TriaLs  in 
cases  of,  5S1. 

Trt>by ;  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  379. 

Tredcnhom ;  opposes  the  Triennial  Bill, 
311. 

Trenchard,  John;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  with  Nottingham,  336.  Account  «( 
him,  337.  His  nal  position,  337.  Com- 
plaints of  his  administration,  467.  His 
severity  to  tl»e  Jacobites,  46S.  The  Lan- 
cashire prosecutions,  46'.».  Failure  of  his 
health,  476.     His  death,  528. 

Trevor,  Sir  John  ;  employed  to  corrupt  raon;- 
bers  of  the  House  of  (.'ommons,  275.  His 
integrity  suspected,  337.  His  duties  as  an 
equity  judge  ineflicientlv  performed,  i..;7. 
His  venality,  416,  405.  Found  guilty  and 
censured  by  the  House,  the  question  be- 
ing put  by  himself  497.  Expelled  from  tbe 
House,  497. 

Triennial  Bill;  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  310.  Refusal  of  the  king  to  pass  it. 
833.  Again  brouKht  int^  tlie  Huuse  of 
Commons,  431.  Thrown  out.  431.  Posies 
into  a  Uw,  478. 

Trouin,  Du  Guay;  the  f^ebooter,  264. 
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TramboU,  Sir  William ;  appointed  subordi- 
nate Secretary  of  State,  bsb. 

Turks;  defeated  in  battle  by  Lewis  of  Ba- 
den, 60.  Opposed  to  Lewis  of  Baden  on 
the  Danube,  '248.  Compel  the  generals  of 
the  Empire  to  raise  the  tdege  of  Belgrade, 
387. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  chaiTsed  by  Preston 
with  treasonable  conduct,  18.  Warrant  is- 
sued for  his  apprehension,  21.  Escapes  to 
France,  21. 

Tweedalc,  John  Hay,  Marquess  of;  appoint- 
ed Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Scot- 
tish  Parliament,  516. 

Tyburn,  280.  Interest  of  the  Londoners  in 
an  execution  at,  612,  613. 

Tyrconncl,  Kichard  Talbot,  Earl  of;  his  re- 
turn to  Ireland,  60.  Representations  made 
to  James  respecting  his  incapacity.  CO.  His 
increasing  mental  and  bodily  infirmities, 
76.  His  interference  with  Saint  Ruth  in 
the  field,  76.  His  dislike  of  Sarsfield,  77. 
(/lamors  of  Tyreonnel's  enemies.  77,  70. 
Returns  to  Limerick,  80.  His  [wpularity 
in  Umerick,  87.  His  preparations  for  de- 
fending Limerick,  8i.  His  despondency, 
88.     His  death,  88.     His  burial-place,  68. 

Uzes,  Duke  of;  slain  at  linden,  o70. 

Yauban,  Marshal  de;  present  at  the  siege 
of  Mons,  13.  His  skill  as  a  military  en- 
gineer, 244.  Conducts  the  siege  of  Nanmr, 
244.  Places  Brest  in  a  high  state  of  de- 
fense, 460. 

Vaudemont,  Prince  of;  his  high  opinion  of 
Marilwrough's  talents  as  a  general,  57. 
Left  in  Flanders  to  watch  Villcroy,  520. 
His  skillful  mana'uvre,  530.  Juins  the  al- 
lies before  Namur,  534. 

Vendome,  Lewis,  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Stcinkirk,  252. 

Versailles ;  Lord  Middleton's  account  of,  850. 

Vertue,  the  engraver;  patronised  by  Lord 
Somers,  406. 

Veto;  the,  of  the  sovereign,  1G3. 

Victor  Amadens  of  I'avoy  ;  grants  a  tolera- 
tion for  the  Wnldenses,  11. 

VlUeroy,  Marshal  the  Duke  of;  appointed  to 
conduct  the  campaign  of  1695,  525.  His 
ignorance  of  the  duties  of  a  great  general, 
525.  Fixes  his  head-quariers  at  Toumay, 
527.  His  carelessness  in  allowing  Vau- 
demont to  escape  to  Ghent,  530.  Takes 
Dlxmuydc  and  Deynse,  t>^B.  Bombards 
Brussels,  5,H4.  Goes  to  the  relief  of  Na- 
mur, but  withdraws,  506. 

Villiers,  Elizabeth;  her  influence  over  the 
Prince  of  Orange  while  at  the  Hagtie,  426. 
Her  qualifications  of  mind,  426. 

Waldenses ;  toleration  obtained  for  them  by 

William  IIL,  11. 
Walker;  his  work  on  the  Icon  Basilike,  315. 
Wall;  his  high  position  in  Spain,  103, 
War;   progress  in  the   art  of;  produced  by 

civilizaUon,  370. 
Warrington,  Lord,  317. 
Warwick  Castle ;  visit  <.f  William  III.  to,  553. 
Wauchop ;   his  hope  in  the  success  of  the 

garrison  of  Limerick,  8^. 
Welbeck;  visit  of  William  III.  to,  552. 
Welwood ;  his  pajM-r  tlie  Obai-rx-ator,  543. 
Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount ;  of- 

fe|8  an  asvlum  to  Bishop  Ken,  36. 
Wharton,  Thomas;  his  early  life,  412.     His 


licentioamess,  413.  His  mendacity  and 
effrontery,  413.  His  stud,  413.  His  art  of 
electioneering,  414.  His  services  to  tlie 
Whig  party,  414.  Opinions  of  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  of  his  character,  415.  Person- 
ally disliked  by  the  king,  428.  ObUins  a 
committee  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
city  of  London  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 406,  497.  His  report  to  tlie  House 
of  Commons  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  as  to  the  bri- 
bery of  the  East  India  Company,  508. 
Sent  to  the  Lords  to  infurm  the  House  that 
the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  505.  Moves  the  Address, 
576. 

^Vhigs;  their  sneers  at  Sherlock,  44.  Their 
remarks  on  the  state  of  tlie  law  for  regulat- 
ing the  trials  for  treason,  135,  136.  State 
of  parUes  in  1692,  269.  Whig  view  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  209,  et  seq.  The 
Whigs  support  the  Triennial  Bill,  510. 
Sunderland  advises  William  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  Whigs,  401.  Reasons 
for  this  preference,  401.  Authority  exer- 
cised by  the  chiefii  of  the  party  over  the 
whole  Whig  body,  403.  Russell,  404.  Som- 
ers, 404.  Montague,  407.  "VMiarton,  412. 
The  government  intrusted  to  Whigs,  425. 
Gradual  formation  of  a  Wliig  ministry, 
457.  State  of  parties  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1605, 555.  A  purely  Whig  ministry 
formed,  661.  Feelings  of  the  Whigs  about 
Fenwick,  662.  Especial  marks  of  royal 
favor  bestowed  on  the  AVbIgs,  700. 

Whitefriars ;  privileges  of,  alx>lished,  697. 

Whitney,  James ;  the  highwayman,  26S. 

William  HI.;  sails  for  Holland,  1.  His 
dangers,!.  Lands  at  Goree,  2.  His  joy- 
ful reception  by  the  Dutch,  2.  His  fed- 
ings  on  his  arrival  in  his  native  land,  8. 
His  entrance  into  the  Hague,  2.  Attends 
a  sitting  of  the  States-General,  6.  Meet- 
ing of  the  great  Congress  at  the  Hague,  6. 
Speech  of  William  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Congress,  6.  Conducts  the  department 
of  foreign  aflfairs  himself,  8.  His  peculiar 
talents  as  a  negotiator,  0, 10.  He  obtains 
a  toleration  for  the  Waldenses,  11.  Hastens 
to  the  relief  of  Mons,  12, 13.  Returns  to  En- 
gland, 14.  Trials  of  the  Jacobite  conspir- 
ators, 14.  William^s  unsuspicious  nature, 
19.  Treachery  of  some  of  his  sen-ants,  47. 
He  returns  to  tlie  Continent,  67.  His  eo- 
joum  at  Loo,  58.  Dispatches  Mariboron^^ 
to  form  a  camp  near  Brussels,  53.  Com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
58.  Splendor  of  his  head -quarters,  60. 
lYogress  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  60-lOT. 
I'acification  of  the  kingdom,  95.  William 
returns  to  EngUind,  108.  Summons  the 
Parliament,  106.  Itequested  bvthe  House 
of  Commons  to  dissolve  the  Old  East  India 
Company,  134.  His  alarm  and  annoyance 
at  the  discovery  of  the  treasonable  derigns 
of  .Marlliorough,  148.  Dismisses  Marlbor- 
ough from  his  command,  149.  Obstinacy 
of  the  I*rineess  Anne  punished  by  the 
king  and  queen,  153, 154.  Commands  the 
adjournment  of  Parliament,  163.  I'uts  his 
veto  on  a  bill.  168.  Cireumstances  under 
which  ho  used  his  veto,  164, 165.  Makes 
some  changes  in  his  household  and  in  the 
ministiT,  166.  His  dissatisfacti(»n  with  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Scotland,  168. 
Signs  the  onler  for  the  destruction  of  the 
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peopto  of  tikncoe^  1?^,  l«5.  HUf^xculpA- 
ttoo,  1^.  The  massftcru  ofGlenroet  lUU, 
WUIUm  go«ft  to  Ibe  ContUieDt,  IM^  L»«- 
iBRaliMduD  «i  tlie  Ftuncti  gdvemtnent  to 
aeiMl  «a  exftailitifiti  la  EngUuid,  IVtt.  Ef* 
ImA  of  Jain«A^s  Dedftntlcm  In  England, 
90T.  Tbft  KogUiib  »iid  Dutch  fleets  Join, 
911.  Tlii>biUlLeolLAUogue,S]a.  WUi- 
imC*  fanH^  poUey,  281.  Saoeecds  In 
prnvanlins  tha  diwolutton  af  fhecoaUtlocu 
m  LeviAtftlCttS  the  field,  94S.  Sie^of 
Nftmur,  Uii.  Battle  of  Stetnkirlc,  ^K 
Conspiracy  of  Gmndvat,  951.  Wiltlun  ru  - 
turns  to  iLiugtand,  SdOi  Diatnva  In  En- 
gland. 26&.  laereue  ofestine*S<ML  Meet- 
ini;  of  rarifAmenti  2^.  Tbe  klog^v 0p««c]if 
£Ta  Dcbatcfl  on  the  ttatfi  of  the  naiioa^ 
STl.  Setid*  a  metttiige  to  the  House  of 
ComitiOTis  infurnilng  thtni  that  lia  c«n 
not  dlscktlvo  tlie  Old  Easit  India  Comnanv, 
«^  UiA  oppogf^on  to  the  Tfieanlftf  BUI, 
<}]0^    Addn.'«s  of  tlic  Commons  on  Uui  Himlo 

of  Ireland,  "».i'       Tin-  kjnk'  nfn»:-ifi  te%  puti 
Ibe  Trienri  1   ftr- 

niinimienT  i  r-u  for 

Holliind, S;i: .     .,,..-    ..........  j  ^.fhiin 

by  Fnnich  etatestucn  of  bis  daj,  udiQ,  30L 
Williain's  aoxifities  and  dUBctimcs.  3<tl. 
K»ca<ap« oeu- LouTaln,  30^    .*.ivun,i. .  i,, 
Nether  Hcsiwti,  36Ci     Ruse 
ImiB,  966u    Williaro  fDrtiflc:^  I 

26fti    The  battle  of  L.uiden,£Uk/.     i ^. . 

fltefgee  the  Freooh  goaitK  a^S.  Jib 
BeatoesB  of  ohaxaoler  dlEplayed  in  battle, 
&S8.  HU  rett«at,  3^.  Hla  abUlhr  and 
Tigor  in  repalrinif  his  defeat,  371  Ueaeh- 
es  LouTsin  and  coUecta  hia  Ibpooa,  SIX 
Hts  anxiotr  for  PurtUii  d,  3T3.  I  lis  re  I  urn 
to  £ni;i&ud,  387.  Hia  dislike  of  the  IlouiC 
of  CommotMk  39S.  Consitlts  giiiiderljitid 
on  the  question  of  the  internal  adminick 
ttatlon  of  tbe  realnif  401.  Is  indneed  to  in- 
tnist  the  government  to  the  Whiff  paitr, 
4taSti  Inftiienoe  excrcisod  o-vf  V«—  »-,' 
£U£B]»ethVilller8whUo  at  th» 
His  lntert«t  in  the  Bill  for  t1i> 
of  Tdali  in  cases  of  Treason,  4^^.  ;.^  «..p.  ^ 
to  intt  tbe  Plaee  UUU  42tk.  ReeeiTessrep- 
resentation  fWni  the  Uonse  of  CoBwiottB, 

486.  Ubi   vielaqr  over  tbe   Ccninaoncs 

487.  Prorociie«IHn1U]aent,45&.  Induce>i 
fibre vabonr  to  woept  the  seals  of  Secrvtary 
of  8tata^  m.  Bestows  neir  titles  on  some 
eftbeehiefkofbothpirtieSi46eL  Ooeeto 
tbe  Contittent,  40a.  The  Fmneli  plnn  of 
voTf  AtAK  The  Rngllsb  pbm  of  war,  409. 
The  dinABtcr  At  Brest,  ti%  4691  WlUlani 
tnk^H  Iluy,  m.  Kctums  to  EnKbuid,  4T!t. 
His  kfridnesa  lo  the  wldoir  of  TUletson, 
47&.  Olvei  his  assent  to  the  THrniilal 
BlU,  41^  Death  of  Umrj,  481.  WiUiaui 
iMBds  ttrcenirlch  Hospital  In  memoty  of 
"        484.     Uij  dfvtreaa,  487.     Hto  rve- 

wiih  tlie  FdnnMi 


Jac^biiii  plots  «4^nsl  Ms  ptemfia,  Oil* 

dcparturt'  f>'r  llanifvri,  Mft>     !!•«  f 

TOJI  tob)    ' 

of  the  I!  I 

iJuke  of    ' 

Z^.    Willbju  ctiUccU  bin  mtmy  «t  I 

.ViT.    He  deteriDlaai  to  ntalie  Na«,«i;ilB^ 

UlM  marehee  nad   ddnnlabesv  H&     Mi 

nuurdi  stnigbt  upon  ?<annii;  SMi 

tbe  rim  in  person,  fim.    Ay|wi— s  if 

Miehaei  Godlhsy  In  the  < 

render  of  the  town  to  the  i 

French  ivtire  toto  tbe  dmdei  6KL    ^m- 

lam  IntmstM  tbe  siege  to  tbe  Dmkm  of  Qn^ 

▼nrta.,  and  prrpann  to  giw  tke  Dti*  ef 

Vllkroy  botUe,  4TS.    C^Cdtetloa  ef  1i* 

castle  of  Namnr,  0081    ^WtUbtte  nCesM  in 

England,  M9L     Dlasotres  i]ke  1 

SOU.      Visit*    tJki     lMocc«s 

Makes  a  pfogrees  tbron«b  tbe  < 

Opens  the  s^selon^  Vttk 

proceedings  totiiOiing  the  0»ot  ef  i 

land«lnWs)eato|'iift]MHi,5d4>    C«i 

bctirccn  William  and  the  < 

Fonnalion    of    two 

Uentickt   plot,  &^     Tbe 

Plot,  &^T.     Waiiasi  lands  In  Bolluid,Jia 

IJiii  nillitsTy  operatione  In  the  NUliMtMl^ 

6m     BtTf^i^''  ..f  Ui^  ^rray,  QW.     WlllbBfi 

popiilarir'  1  he  nation,  (S9.   Si^ 

gi>tlAtioL  .  MO,    Gtdomyfn^ 

peeta  bcA.;.    Vv^.^.-^u,  ^41      ills  leHeff  m 

tlie  ntinlstnrs  reapeetinjfp  Fc^nwick's  matt^ 

cioni  Q&l.     Bis  fcAnra  to  Enjttaaid;  WL 

Meeting  of  the  pRTUament,  O^u.    ytt/f* 

one  neoluilor)»    of  the  Hnne*  ef  Vtm* 

inans,fl06t.     \VlllJ«m  eaaintaee  Ihmmkk, 

eea.    &t^     ^       t<  i»r  iioiiwd,  liL 

lewidoiT-  ««e^  IKWL    4>«ppa 

of  K]i  si»  ilUnm  e^rts  •  4to- 

tinct  nev  TWnn  of fseas  lit- 

tied,  714  «iiat4  by  Mi  Mi 

kite  Em^v  .i>  Iranlgr  uf  ] 

signed,  1^.  "  «.. 


\^  {Ulain.  Kinff.  and  qqMen  Mm^;  * 

on;  fctonr!  -•'-•"  •-*-  ff,  990^ 
WtUiams,  ^  «"1. 

Window  ta:-  '  fiift,  038L 

Wirt«ntber^,  ^^^'  »l  v.  ^  lObuiiAl 

at  tbe  Hagu««  0. 
WlrinnberK,  Dnk»  ef  i  joiiin  Oil 

lyinoro  wHb  fbe  ftenlsli  mm 
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